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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TJiOTED  States  Oohmission  of  Fish  Ain>  Fishbbibs, 

Washington^  D.  O. 
For  the  purpose  of  utiliziDg  and  of  promptly  pablishing  the  large 
amoimt  of  interesting  correspondence  of  the  Fish  Gom  mission  in  refer- 
ence to  matters  pertaining  to  fish-culture  and  to  the  apparatus,  methods, 
and  results  of  the  fisheries,  Congress,  on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1881, 
by  joint  resolution  (H.  Bes.  372),  authorized  the  publication  annually  of 
a  Bulletin,  a  portion  of  the  edition  to  be  distributed  signature  by  signa- 
ture, and  the  remainder  in  bound  volumes.  The  present  volume  is  the 
fifth  of  this  series,  and  contains  many  announcements  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  of  great  imi)ortance  in  relation  to  the  subject  in  question. 
Mr.  Ohas.  W.  Smiley  is  the  Editor  of  this  volume. 

SPENOEB  F.  BAIBD, 

0ammis9ianer. 
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* 

By  JOHN  A.  RTDER. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Beau,  curator  of  the  ichthyologi- 
cal  department  of  the  United  States  National  liluseum,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  study  the  male  generative  glands  or  Syrskian  organs  of  a 
species  of  A'tiguillaj  taken  at  Fire  Island  Beach,  Great  South  Bay,  Long 
Island,  by  himself  and  party  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1884. 
Four  specimens  handed  to  me  for  investigation  proved  to  be  males. 
Two  of  these  bear  the  Museum  number  35979,  taken  October  7,  and  two 
others,  the  number  36935,  taken  September  25.  In  all  four  I  found  the 
lobulated  organs,  first  described  by  Syrski,  in  a  condition  of  develop- 
ment which  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  are  truly  the  male 
generative  glands  of  the  animal. 

In  the  females  hitherto  examined  by  the  writer  the  generative  foMs 
attached  along  cither  side  of  the  mesentery  on  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
abdomen  are  found  as  continuous  folds,  lobulated  on  their  external 
faces,  and  are  mostly  composed  of  very  young  ova,  fat  cells,  and  very 
little  or  no  connective  tissue  or  ovarian  stroma. 

In  the  generative  organs  of  the  male  specimens  alluded  to  above  the 
glands  extend  along  either  side  of  the  mesentery,  in  the  same  position 
as  in  the  females,  but  the  structure  consists  of  very  distinct  reticule- 
shaped  lobules,  which  connect  at  their  bases  with  a  common  vas  deferens^ 
which  extends  along  their  bases  and  opens  posteriorly  into  a  triangular 
space,  which  in  turn  opens  into  the  common  genitourinary  outlet. 

Syrski  states  that  these  lobulated  organs  are  filled  with  granules, 
which  are  confined  to  compartments  separated  by  fibrous  membrane. 
I  may  say  that  this  description  is  in  general  terms  correct,  but  I  would 
in  addition  point  out  the  fact  that  these  compartments  are  more  or  less 
convoluted,  long,  and  tubular,  and  therefore  present  the  character  of 
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true  spermatiu  tubuli,  as  may  be  seeu  f^m  the  accompaiijiDf^  figures. 
It  ia  tbiis  evitleirt  that  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  Ihece 
are  truly  the  male  oryaus  of  the  eel,  for  I  fiud  that  the  granules  alluded 
to  by  Syrski  ure  really  the  heads  of  what  in  future  will  probably  becoiiii; 
spermatozoa,  for  fliey  aru  globular  and  nearly  unifunn  in  size.  The 
whole  character  of  the  organs,  botli  maeroscopically  and  microscopic- 
ally, is  so  entirely  difi'ereut  from  that  of  the  ovaries  found  in  tlie  feirale 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  coiifoundiug  them. 

Another  important  faet  1  would  poiut  out,  namely,  that  the  Syrsltian 
lobules  of  the  testicle  of  the  male  eel  eoirespoiid  almost  exactly  lo  the 
'  muscnhii-  and  skeletal  segments  of  the  animal,  a  trait  whieh  i.s  not  dis- 
coverable in  the  female  organs,  and  one  which  illustrates  a  singular  fact 
in  morphology,  viz,  that  metamerism  may  show  itself  in  tlic  ghtndul.ir 
part  of  the  repraducttvo  organs  of  one  sex  and  not  manifest  itself  iu  the 
structure  of  the  geneiiitive  apparatus  of  the  other. 


In  the  aceompanyinjr  figures  there  is  undoubted  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  something  ainilogous  to  seminiferous  tubules,  in  the  solid 
strands  of  adherent  and  immjitnrc  spermatic  bodies;  how  nearly  the 
spermatoziKt  ai-e  mature  must,  of  course,  remain  an  open  iiuestion.  The 
Five  Island  sjn'cimens  were  taken  near  the  shore,  in  one  to  two  fathoms 
of  water,  dni'iii.ij  1  he  month  of  SeptemlH'r.  Another  series  of  specimous 
from  ^Yoo^l's  Holl,  Massachusetts,  buuriny  the  .^luseum  number  29959, 
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taken  in  November,  1881,  show  the  Syrskian  organs  slightly  larger  than 
in  the  Fire  Island  specimens,  indicating  possibly  that  functional  maturity 
of  the  male  organs  is  not  attained  till  midwinter.  This  is  rendered  all 
the  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  young  eels  about  2  inches  long 
which  constitute  the  swarms  which  come  into  fresh  water  in  the  spring 
must  have  had  three  or  four  months  during  which  to  grow  in  order  to 
reach  the  dimensions  which  they  attain,  which  would  render  it  probable 
that  actual  oviposition  occurred  sometime  during  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber or  January. 

For  a  full  account  of  what  has  been  hitherto  known  in  regard  to  the 
breeding  habits  of  the  eel,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  G.  Brown 
Goode,  entitled  "  Notes  on  the  Life  history  of  the  Eel,  chiefly  derived 
from  a  study  of  recent  European  authorities,"  and  published  in  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  1, 1881,  pages  71-124.  The 
only  points  which  the  writer  has  more  fully  elaborated  are  such  as 
relate  to  the  finer  structure  of  the  male  organs,  and  he  also  takes  pleas- 
ure in  announcing  that  the  male  eel  has  been  pocitively  identified  from 
at  least  two  points  along  our  eastern  coast,  the  animals  in  both  in-~ 
stances  showing  the  male  reproductive  elements  so  far  advanced  in  de- 
velopment that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  if  the  animals  had  been 
taken  a  few  weeks  later,  ripe  spermatozoa  would  have  been  found  in 
the  vdsa  deferentia  of  the  testes. 


EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES. 

Fig.  1.  Vertical  transverse  Bection  through  one  of  the  Syrskian  lobules  of  the 
male  eel,  showing  the  spermatic  masses  s  «,  the  peritoneum  j)^|7,  which  invests  the 
testes  and  is  reflected  over  the  abdominal  pariotes  on  either  side  of  the  vm  deferens 
r,  which  has  two  vessels  V9  va  almost  nuderlying  it.  From  the  Fire  Island  specimens. 
X35. 

Fig.  S.  More  magnified  view  of  a  portion  of  a  section  of  the  testicle  of  the  eel, 
showing  the  outer  layer  of  peritoneum  e  with  the  septa  9t  et  extending  inwards  be- 
tween the  spermatic  masses,  and  which  thin  out  into  the  very  thin  partitions  fp. 
From  a  Fu*e  Island  specimen,  X  200. 


dr-THB  POBPOISE  FISHEltY  OF  HATTBltAS,  N.  C. 

By  F.  W.  TRUE, 

Curator,  Department  of  Mammals,  United  States  National  Museum. 

THE  SPECIES  CAPTURED. 

The  primary  object  of  my  visit  to  Hatteras  in  September  last  was  to 
determine  whether  the  species  of  dolphin  captured  at  that  point  was  the 
same  as  that  described  by  Professor  Cope  under  the  name  of  Lageno- 
rhynchua  perspicillatuaj  and,  if  so,  to  obtain  material  to  confirm  or  dis- 
pel my  suspicion  that  this  species  is  the  bame  as  the  L.  acutus  of  Gray. 
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I  also  proposed  to  collect  as  much  infonnation  as  possible  relative  to  the 
fishery. 

Upon  arriving  at  Hatteras  I  discovered  that  the  village  was  located 
OQ  the  soand  side  of  the  banks  (as  the  oatlying  ridge  of  sand-hills  is 
called),  while  the  fishery  station  was  on  the  ocean  side.  The  labor  of 
a  walk  of  4  miles  through  the  sand  was  amply  repaid,  however,  by 
the  discovery  of  scores  of  skulls  and  fragmentary  skeletons  scattered 
aloug  the  beach  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  station,  although  they  were 
not  of  the  species  which  I  hoped  to  find.  Au  examination  of  these  re- 
mains furnished  conclusive  proof  that  the  only  species  captured  is  the 
common  bottle-nosed  dolphin,  Tursiops  tursio.  Not  a  single  fragment  of 
any  species  of  Lagenorhynchm  was  to  be  found,  and  the  fishermen  did  not 
recognize  my  drawings.  This  seems  to  me  somewhat  remarkable  since 
a  large  series  of  skulls  of  L.  perspieillatus  was  sent  to  the  Museum  a 
immber  years  ago  by  Drs.  Coues  and  Yarrow,  from  Fort  Macon,  which 
is  not  very  far  distant  from  Hatteras.  I  can  only  suppose  that  the 
latter  species  is  a  rare  visitant  in  this  region. 

The  bottle-nose  dolphins  captured  are  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes. 
The  largest  skeleton  which  I  found  measured  8  feet  7  inches  in  length. 
The  animal  was  evidently  aged,  for  the  teeth  were  worn  down  nearly 
to  the  base  of  the  crowns.  The  largest  skulls  measured  20  inches  in 
length. 

I  neglected  to  mention  above  that  the  fishermen  recognize  a  Spring 
"run'^  of  dolphins  which  they  term  "tassel-fins,"  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  long  filaments  attached  to  their  fins.  The  animals  are  said 
to  be  very  thin.  I  suspect  that  these  '^tassel-fins"  are  simply  speci- 
mens of  T.  tursiOy  to  which  some  leruean  parasite  attaches  itself. 

I  collected,  and  have  sent  to  Washington,  about  a  dozen  skulls  and 
a  large  number  of  scapulse,  pelvic  bones,  and  cervical  vertebrae,  includ- 
ing two  abnormal  spe^amens.  All  the  skeletons  were  defective,  and  as 
we  already  have  specimens  in  the  Museum,  I  did  not  regard  it  worth 
while  to  collect  any. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  METHODS  OF  THE  FISHERY. 

Porpoise-fishing  has  been  carried  on  at  Hatteras  for  at  least  a  hun-. 
dred  years.  The  methods  employed  are  quite  simple,  but  show  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  habits  of  the  prey.  The  season  opens  in  November  or  De- 
cember, when  the  porpoises  are  very  fat.  A  station  has  been  established 
at  a  convenient  point  on  the  beach,  and  signal  poles  are  erected  at  a 
distance  of  2  miles  in  either  direction.  The  apparatus  employed  con- 
sists of  four  or  six  boats  (resembling  whale-boats),  four  or  six  nets  of  18- 
inch  mesh,  and  100  to  200  yards  long,  and  two  or  more  fine-meshed 
sweep-seines. 

When  the  preparations  for  the  fishery  are  completed,  a  man  is  sta- 
tioned on  each  signal  pole  and  the  boats,  each  carrying  a  single  net,  are 
placed  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure.    (Fig.  1.) 
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The  nets  carried  by  boats  A  and  B  are  fastened  together,  and  the  men 
rest  on  their  oars  and  await  signals  from  one  of  the  distant  poles.  If  the 
man  on  the  pole  toward  the  north  (N)  displays  his  '*  waif"  in  a  manner 
showing  that  a  school  of  porpoises  is  approaching  from  that  direction, 
the  men  in  the  boat  B  commence  rowing  toward  the  position  occupied  by 
D,  paying  out  their  net  aslhey  go.  At  the  same  moment  the  men  in  boat 
D  row  southwestward  toward  the  beach,  likewise  paying  out  their  net. 
As  soon  as  the  porpoises  have  passed  to  the  south  of  the  position  occu- 
pied by  boat  C,  that  boat  and  A  repeat  the  movements  of  B  and  D,  but 
row  in  a  northwesterly  direction.  The  porpoises  are  thus  entrapped  in 
a  huge  pound,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  nets  themselves  do  not  reach  quite 
to  the  beach,  but  the  fishermen  find  that  by  thrashing  the  water  with 
the  top  lines,  they  are  able  to  prevent  the  porpoises  from  escaping. 
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Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

The  schools  thus  entrapped  frequently  consist  of  200  or  300  individ- 
uals, the  power  of  which  is  so  great  that  if  they  should  rush  violently 
against  any  part  of  the  net  it  would  immediately  break.  The  nets  are 
not,  therefore,  hauled  to  the  beach,  but  remain  in  their  original  position, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  carried  northward  or  southward  by  the  tides. 
The  actual  capture  of  the  porpoises  is  effected  by  means  of  sweep-seines, 
sufliciently  large  to  contain  30  to  40  individuals.  The  operation  occu- 
pies several  hours.  Very  few  individuals  escape,  and  these  mostly  by 
leaping  over  the  nets,  breaking  the  meshes,  or  runningout  near  the  beach. 

When  captured,  the  porpoises,  if  not  drownt».d,  are  killed  by  stabbing 
with  knives.  The  flippers  and  dorsal  fin  are  cut  off  and  thrown  aside. 
The  skin  and  blubber  are  then  stripped  off  together,  and  cut  in  pieces 
for  the  try-kettle.  The  mandible  is  removed  and  its  oil  dried  out  sepa- 
rately. 

The  process  of  rendering  the  oil,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  is  of  the  sim- 
plest character.  The  amount  obtained  from  a  single  individual  does 
not  average  more  than  C  or  8  gallons.  The  price  per  gallon  received 
has  not  hitherto  exceeded  40  cents.  The  product  has  nsually  been 
marketed  in  Elizabeth  City  or  Norfolk. 

The  fishery  will  probably  undergo  certain  important  changes  in  the 
immediate  future,  from  the  fact  that  a  Northern  company  has  contracted 
to  purchase  all  the  porpoises  captured  during  the  next  five  years.    In 
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consequence,  the  fishery  which  has  langnished  for  many  years  will  prob- 
ably be  prosecuted  with  great  vigor  during  the  coining  season. 

NOTE  UPON  THE  SCKAGG- WHALE. 

Upon  extending  my  inquiries  in  various  lines,  I  discovered  that  the 
fishermen  recognize  a  certain  whale  under  the  name  of  *'  scragg-whale.'* 
I  could  not  satisfy  myself  as  to  what  it  really  is.  It  was  described  as 
being  smooth  on  the  back  and  having  short,  dark  whalebone.  Is  it 
Cope's  Agaphelu8y  or  some  other  species  of  fin-back  or  hump-back  whale  f 

Washingkton,  October  10, 1884. 


S^THB    KiABBADOlt    FISHEltlKS. 

By  ir.  A.  STEARMS. 

Cod  Fishing. — The  men  engaged  in  the  Labrador  cod- fishery  are  of 
two  classes,  the  employers  and  the  employed.  The  employers  all  along 
the  coast  are  generally  men  who  coming  here  poor  have  earned  their 
way  by  hard  work  and  "  luck  '^  to  a  position  of  more  or  less  independ- 
ence, or  have  been  sent  as  agents  from  some  firm  of  merchants  abroad 
to  hire  men  and  conduct  a  fishery,  large  or  small,  as  the  wealth  of  the 
firm  or  the  accumulation  of  business  may  allow.  There  are  sevenil  of 
these  foreign  firms  on  the  coast,  notably  those  of  Natashquan  and  Mag- 
pie, and  much  further  eastward  of  Blanc  Sablon  and  Isle  la  Bois;  these, 
I  believe,  are  all  owned  by  merchants  from  Jersey  in  the  English  Chan- 
nel. Among  the  many  who  have  lived  on  the  coast  and  worked  up  a 
business  of  their  own,  the  establishment  of  W,  H.  Whitely,  the  magis- 
trate for  this  part  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  is  the  largest ;  as  the 
smaller  "rooms,''  as  these  establishments  are  called,  are  simply  a  repe- 
tition of  the  larger  ones  on  a  smaller  scale,  a  full  description  of  that 
owned  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Whitely  will  give  you  a  pretty' good  idea 
of  all. 

The  men  employed  in  the  fishery  here  are  either  hired  from  the  sur- 
rounding families  or  from  ^Newfoundland.  The  home  men  are  rough, 
hearty,  healthy,  and  good-natured,  and  those  from  Newfoundland,  gen- 
erally speaking,  are  large,  robust,  rough  men  in  most  every  respect. 
They  are  apt  to  be  quarrelsome,  and  in  many  cases,  I  sadly  fear,  the 
habit  of  taking  whatever  they  see  that  they  wish  and  can  safely  get 
away  with  is  very  strongly  embedded  in  their  nature.  When  detected 
they  seem,  like  the  ancient  Spartans,  to  regret  being  caught  more  than 
to  have  taken  what  was  not  theirs.  Yet  many  are  the  reverse  of  ill- 
natured.  All  are  strong  and  accustomed  to  endurance  that  would  wear 
out  any  ordinary  individual,  while  it  just  seems  to  fit  them  for  their 
work.  Having  employed  some  thirty  or  forty  men  the  season  before, 
the  next  thing  is  to  get  everything  in  readiness  for  their  reception  and 
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work  the  approaclniig  season.  Part  of  the  men  work  on  wages,  while 
most  of  them  woi  k  on  shares,  the  share  being  a  certain  per  cent.,  say 
one-third  or  one-half  of  the  fish  caught  by  them  during  the  season,  the 
other  part  of  course  going  to  the  employer.  During  the  winter  months 
the  nets  are  netted  or  mended  as  the  occasion  may  be;  while  in  the 
spring  the  buildings  containing  the  sleeping  apartments  or  bunks — ar- 
ranged barrack  fashion  like  the  berths  of  a  8hii)'s  cabin — and  the  eating- 
room  and  cook  room  attached  are  put  in  order.  In  the  winter  also  the 
nets,  lines,  hooks,  &c.,  are  all  prepared  for  immediate  use  as  soon  as 
the  season  opens.  In  the  spring,  again,  the  boats  are  taken  from  their 
storing  place,  thoroughly  repaired,  repainted  inside  and  out,  the  sails 
and  oars  mended  or  furnished  anew  if  so  required;  when  dry  they  are 
launched  and  moored  by  sunken  buoys  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
stage-head.  The  stage  itself  is  repaired,  new  props  and  foundation  logs 
often  being  required  as  well  as  boarding  for  the  floor  proper,  and  fully 
cleane<l ;  the  empty  puncheons,  hogsheads,  and  barrels  arranged  to  oc. 
cupy  as  little  space  as  possible  in  some  sunny  position,  while  the  sheds 
are  also  cleaned  and  swept.  By  the  1st  of  Maj',  or  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  in  the  bays  and  harbors,  everything  is  ready  for  the  advent  of 
the  summer  fisheries. 

We  will  now  consider  that  the  summer  has  begun,  that  the  time  is 
the  first  day  of  June,  and  that  the  men  are  arriving  ready  to  begin 
work.  Rough-looking  fellows  they  are  indeed.  Tall  and  short,  stxnit 
and  broad,  full-faced,  full-bearded,  and  correspondingly  fleshy  in  pro- 
portion. They  are  dressed  quite  alike,  with  suits  of  good  thick  cloth  in 
the  shape  of  jumper  and  trousers,  over  whicjh  are  hauled  the  overalls 
and  frock  when  in  working  trim  on  the  shore,  or  oil  jacket  and  panta- 
loons with  an  old  "sou'wester,''  as  it  is  called,  or  rubber  hat  with  a  huge 
rim  that  hangs  over  the  body,  allowing  the  rain  from  it  to  drip,iit  least 
on  the  oil  garments  if  not  completely  over  them  on  to  the  ground.  Four- 
fifths  or  more  of  the  men  wear  a  thin  belt  and  sheath-knife  buckled 
around  their  body,  which,  however,  is  used  more  for  appearance  sake 
than  anything  else.  It  has  been  reported  that  occasionally  on  board 
some  ill-managed  crafts,  these  knives  are  used  for  wea])ons  of  offense 
and  defense,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  I  have  not  heard  it  proven  here  at 
least.  Thou|>h  the  men  look  fierce  and  ill  tempered,  they  are  gener- 
ally of  a  better  disposition  than  they  are  usually  given  credit  for  being. 

The  first  thing  that  a  man  asks  for  in  Labrador  on  going  anywhere  is 
something  to  eat.  No  matter  if  he  has  just  arisen  from  a  table  of  plenty 
at  the  bouse  of  some  friend,  he  can  always  find  room  for  more.  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  largest  eaters  I  ever  beheld  in  my  life  while  upon  this 
coast.  One  man  boasts  of  having  eaten  six  ptarmigan — a  bird  about 
the  size  of  our  ruffed  grouse  or  larger — at  a  meal ;  another  says  that  he 
could  eat  a  dozen  herring  at  n  meal,  a  fish  about  the  size  of  a  medium- 
sized  mackerel,  and,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen,  I  haveno  doubt  but 
that  he  could  do  it.    Still  further,  one  fellow,  upon  testing  some  ma])le 
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sugar,  declared  that  he  could  eat  10  pounds  at  que  time,  while  at  an- 
other  tiiue  I  was  offered  a  bet  of  2  shillings  G  pence  by  a  fellow  who  said 
he  could  eat  4  pounds  of  raisins  at  a  sitting .  The  paradise  of  a  Labra- 
dor man  seems  to  be  enough  to  eat  and  plenty  of  tobacco.  The  New- 
foundland men,  when  coming  to  Labrador,  do  not  differ  much. 

While  we  are  talking  two  boats  with  two  fellows  in  eaeh  who  have 
been  out  all  the  morning  looking  for  fish  approach  the  stage-head  evi- 
dently deeply  loaded.  An  ordinarily  constructed  stage-head  consists  of 
a  platform  rai^icd  upon  piles  driven  into  the  mud  or  sunk  with  huge 
stones  for  ballast  to  the  bottom  where,  at  high  tide,  the  water  is  from  C 
to  10  and  at  low  2  to  3  feet  deei).  While  the  men  are  unloading  their 
fish,  by  throwing  them  from  the  boats  on  to  this  wharf  with  huge  pitch- 
forks, it  might  be  of  interest  to  follow  a  party  of  fishermen  just  going 
out  to  the  fishing-grounds  and  see  what  luck  they  have.  The  boats  used 
in  the  ordinary  fishing  are  of  two  kinds ;  those  called  "  novies,"  or  Kova 
Scotia  boats,  being  long  and  narrow,  shallow,  and  carrying  no  ballast, 
which,  should  she  overturn,  it  would  be  impossible  to  8ii>k  her  since  she 
would  immediately  right  again  even  if  full  of  water;  and  those  called 
"  Yankee  barges,"  or  boats  brought  here  from  the  States,  or  made  here 
but  to  a  similar  pattern ;  these  are  very  wide  for  their  length,  and  cor- 
respondingly deep.  With  the  barges  the  seats  are  so  arranged  that  they 
form  five  partitions,  the  center  one  is  heavily  ballasted  with  rocks.  Of 
course,  should  one  of  these  boats  be  upset  or  fill  with  water,  it  would 
instantly  sink  to  the  bottom.  Strange  to  say,  the  barges  are  in  more 
demand  than  the  novies,  from  the  fact  that  while  the  former  hold  8 
(quintals  of  fish  freshly  caught,  the  latter  hold  only  4,  or  one-half  the 
quantity.  The  men  choose  to  risk  their  lives  rather  than  lose  their 
fish,  and  principally  for  this  reason,  that  when  the  fish  bite  well  the-y 
can  load  their  boat  without  stopping  to  run  several  miles  houie  in  a 
calm,  pulling  at  the  oars  all  the  way,  to  un'oad  and  return,  often  to  find 
the  fish  gone  or  darkness  approaching.  Fish  are  uncertain  creatures; 
the  fisherman  must  take  advantage  of  every  possible  chance  to  secure 
enough  to  procure  him  his  winter's  supply  of  food,  as  well  as  to  pay  up 
the  old  debts  and  what  he  is  consuming  during  the  summer. 

[  have  said  that  most  of  the  fishermen  use  the  barge,  but  since  many 
of  them  still  prefer  the  novie  from  its  lightness  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  managed,  as  well  as  the  expense,  which  is  about  one-third  less,  let 
us  suppose  that  two  parties,  of  two  men  each,  go  out  fishing  together, 
the  one  in  a  novie  and  the  other  in  a  barge.  As  no  ballast  is  required 
for  the  former  the  inside  room  is  divided  into  four  partitions,  with  seats 
between,  while  the  latter  has  five,  .the  middle  one  containing  the  bal- 
last. Each  end  of  each  boat  contains  a  "cubby,"  or  sort  of  low  shelf 
closet,  boarded  around  at  each  end  (at  both  bow  and  stern),  wherein  are 
deposited  the  oil  clothes  and  the  dinner  of  bread  and  butter  ami  salt 
l>ork,  with  a  small  keg  of  fresh  water — since  the  men  often  start  out  at 
2  or  3  o'clock  iu  the  morning  not  returning  until  the  same  time  in  the 
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afternoon,  this  is  a  necessary  precaution,  tbe  stay  being  according  as 
the  fish  bite  well  or  poorly.  After  reaching  the  fishing- grounds  the 
men  "  down  sail,^  out  grapline — a  sort  of  five-barred  iron,  with  curved 
prongs,  which  serves  as  an  anchor — and  prepare  their  hooks  and  lines 
for  fishing.  The  hook  is  a  large,  heavy  iron  or  steel  affair,  usually 
several  inches  long  and  quite  wide  at  the  end;  the  line  is  small  for 
shallow  and  heavy  for  deep-sea  fishing,  with  a  huge  lead  sinker  at, 
tached.  The  bait  for  the  cod  are  of  two  kinds.  Early  in  the  season 
the  eapelan,  a  fish  some  6  or  8  inches  long  and  about  the  size  of  our 
well-known  smelt  or  frost-fish,  and  much  later  the  "  scruse,"  a  species 
about  one-half  the  size  of  the  eapelan.  Each  species  must  be  hauled 
fresh  "every  day,  usually  the  night  before,  either  in  a  seine  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  in  a  dip-net  when  the  fisherman  is  not  able  to  procure  a  seine. 
Of  course  the  boats  that  we  are  following  are  well  supplied  with  bait, 
and  the  men  having  baited  their  hooks,  throw  them  overboard,  and 
wait  the  result  with  impatience.  Each  man  stands  in  the  outer  hollow 
of  his  boat,  he  tends  a  line  on  each  side  and  sometimes  two,  while  as 
soon  as  a  fish  is  caught  it  is  hauled  in  and,  being  thrown  forcibly  over  a 
crane  in  the  shape  of  a  figure  Y  with  an  iron  bar  between  the  ends,  which 
tears  the  hooks  from  the  gills,  it  falls  into  the  hollow  beyond.  If  the 
fish  bite  well  the  sport  now  begins  to  be  liv^ely.  As  fast  as  a  hook  is 
baited  and  thrown  into  the  water  one  of  the  others  is  generally  ready 
to  be  hauled  in.  To  haul  this  up  quickly,  hand  over  hand,  fiiug  the 
line  over  the  Y,  thus  depositing  the  fish  in  the  hollow,  rebait  the  hook 
and  fling  it  out  again  is  the  work  of  but  a  few  moments.  Meanwhile, 
perhaps  one  or  all  the  other  hooks  have  fish  upon  them,  and  the  catcher 
is  obliged  to  fly  from  one  to  the  other  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  If 
the  shoal  fishing  is  bad  the  boatman  hauls  up  his  anchor  and  goes  out 
into  the  deep  water.  Here  he  laboriously  throws  his  line  into  30,  40, 
and  even  70  fathoms,  or  420  feet  of  water ;' add  to  this  a  heavy  leaden 
weight  of  8  or  10  pounds  to  counteract  the  efiects  of  tbe  tide  and 
currents,  and  a  struggling  fish  of  50,  60  or  more  pounds,  as  I  have 
often  seen  these  immense  deep-sea  fish,  all  to  be  drawn  quickly,  hand 
over  band,  the  line,  small  at  best,  cutting  deep  into  the  fingers,  and  you 
begin  to  see  that  cod- fishing  is  up  easy  matter.  After  all  this  hard  ex- 
ercise, let  them  row  their  boat  home  in  a  calm  or  beat  about  in  a  dense 
fog,  as  is  often  the  case,  for  6,  8,  or  10  miles,  and  you  are  certain  that 
the  work  is  not  all  sport.  Again,  if  a  crew  started  off  early  and  have 
forgotten  to  take  any  food  with  them,  hoping  soon  to  be  back,  and  the 
fog  and  rain  have  kept  them  out  all  day,  until  wet  to  the  skin,  in  spite 
of  oil  clothes,  and  very  hungry  and  tired,  they  do  not  return  until  late 
into  the  night,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  these  men  must  possess  an  en- 
durance almost  beyond  comprehension,  to  live,  thrive,  and  grow  hearty 
under  such  treatment  from  wind,  tide,  and  weather;  while  a  few  hours', 
sleep,  just  as  they  are,  prepares  them  for  the  next  day.  Such,  then,  is 
the  continual  life  of  a  Labrador  fisherman  during  four  months  in  the  sum- 
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iner  season.  All  the  rest  of  the  year  they  do  nothiug  but  eat,  smoke, 
and  sleep.  One  may  safely  call  their  year  a  period  of  seasons  of  slim- 
mer and  winter,  with  three  mouths  of  the  former  and  nine  of  the  latter. 
By  this  time  the  two  boats  at  the  wharf  have  been  unloaded,  and 
the  workmen,  returning  from  their  dinner,  are  preparing  to  cure  the 
**  catch.''  The  least  number  that  can  conveniently  cure  a  lot  of  fish  is 
three,  when  the  work  is  pressing,  for  if  a  large  quantity  are  brought  in 
they  must  bo  done  immediately  or  they  will  soften  and  spoil,  or  with 
business  unusually  lively,  six  men  are  necessary.  For  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  the  fish  a  small  house  is  often  erected  on  the  stage-head.  This 
consists  of  a  low,  open  shed,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  long,  wide 
table,  large  enough  to  be  occupied  by  two  sets  of  three  men  each.  On 
the  left  of  the  first  man  is  a  deep  box,  one-half  of  which  extends  out- 
side of  the  shed  on  the  platform  where  the  fish  are  thrown  from  the 
boat ;  the  man  stationed  by  this  box  is  called  the  '^  throat-cutter,''  a 
truly  terrible  name  were  it  applied  to  any  but  one  who  manipulates 
fish.  Next  to  this  man  and  on  the  same  side  is  the  "htader." 
Opposite  stands  the  "  splitter."  The  crew  is  now  complete  inside  the 
shed;  outside  the  men  are  heaving  the  fish  on  to  the  wharf  with 
their  long-handled  and  long  tined  pitchforks,  while  a  small  boy,  or  some 
one  not  otherwise  occupied  fills  the  boxes  which,  as  I  have  said,  lay 
half  outside  and  lialf  inside  the  shed.  The  box  being  full  or  partly 
full  the  throat-cutter  takes  up  one  of  the  fish  and  lays  it'  upon  the 
table,  placing  his  forefinger  m  the  eye  and  laying  his  thumb  upon 
the  chin  or  into  the  hollow  just  beyond  the  chin  and  beneath  the 
tongue  he  presses  the  head  downward,  thus  opening  up  the  gills.  This 
is  a  matter  more  easily  understood  when  seen  than  when  describe<l, 
but  1  think  you  will  understand  how  pressing  down,  outward,  or  to 
one  side  will  throw  open  the  natural  cavity  in  the  throat  of  any  fish, 
exposing  the  gills — at  least  *a  simple  experiment  on  smy  fish  will  show 
it.  With  a  sharp  knife  the  fleshy  rib  of  the  tongue  is  <;ut  through  at 
a  single  stroke ;  another  stroke  severs  the  flesh  down  the  belly ;  while 
a  third  one  lays  open  all  the  inside  and  ends  in  a  gash,  about  3  inches 
long,  beyond  the  intestines  and  beyond  and  to  the  left  of  the  ventral 
fin.  The  knife  used  for  the  purpose  has  a  short,  thick,  round  handle, 
while  the  blade  is  about  5  inches  long,  generally  less  than  an  inch  wide 
at  the  base  and  tapering  to  a  rounded  point  and  sharp  as  a  razor  on 
either  edge.  Thus  cut  the  fish  is  passed  to  the  header.  As  this  work 
requires  great  strength  a  proportionately  strong  man  is  taken  for  the 
l)urpose.  He  wears  woolen  mittens  or  half  gloves  upon  the  right  hand, 
and  seizing  the  fish, with  a  scooping  motion  of  the  light  hand,  he  sep- 
arates the  liverfrom  therestof  the  insides  and  pushes  it  either  through 
a  small  hole  in  the  table  or  over  at  the  edge  into  a  barrel  beneath,  while, 
taking  hold  of  the  fish  again  with  the  same  hand,  he  tears  out  all  the  re- 
maining Insides  with  the  lefthandand  presv^es  them  with  the  head  against 
the  edge  of  the  table,  which  is  hollowed  or  scooped  beneath — often 
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with  a  piece  of  iroD  placed  across  the  area  to  be  used  as  a  more  dura- 
ble edge — he  forces  the  body  of  the  fish  forward  with  the  right,  and  the 
head  downward  with  the  left,  thus  tearing  it  from  the  body  and  separat- 
ing the  two  5  the  head  and  internal  parts  hanging  to  it  drop  to  the  floor 
and  fall  through  a  hole  about  a  foot  square  into  the  water  beneath  the 
stage- head.  The  fish  then  passes  on  to  the  splitter.  The  splitter  tak- 
ing it,  lays  it  against  a  small  stick  nailed  to  the  table,  which  simx)ly  acts 
as  a  suppoit  to  keep  the  fish  from  slipping,  and  with  his  knife,  a  long 
broad  and  slightly  concave  blade,  well  sharpened  on  one  side  only,  lays 
the  fish  open  from  the  end  of  the  cut  made  by  the  throat-cutter  com- 
pletely or  nearly  to  the  tail ;  with  another  stroke  he  cuts  through  the 
flesh  and  ribs  on  the  upper  side  of  the  bone  to  the  top ;  he  then  gashes 
through  the  bone  at  a  distance  about  two  fifths  from  the  end  of  the  tail 
toward  the  head,  the  fish  lying  meanwhile  with  its  tail  to  the  right,  and 
continues,  with  a  scooping  cut,  to  sever  the  flesh  and  ribs  on  this  side 
to  the  upper  end ;  then  a  peculiar  lift  of  the  bone  and  shake  of  the  arm 
sends  the  fish  into  a  coarsely  constructed  wheelbarrow  at  the  right, 
while  it  sends  the  piece  of  backbone  thus  cut  out,  with  the  dark  inside 
lining  of  the  belly,  or  ''sound,"  as  they  call  it,  into  a  pile  through  a 
hole  at  the  left.  This,  then,  is  the  process  of  cleaning.  When  the  fish 
have  been  taken  in  a  net,  a  seine,  or  trap,  and  are  unusually  large  and 
nice,  they  are  thrown  into  a  tub  of  water  and  washed  carefully  before 
being  salted  down ;  but  this  is  done  only  in  the  case  of  extra  nice  ones. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  process  of  cleaning,  fish  is  a  purely  mechan- 
ical one,  and  the  number  that  these  men  will  clean  in  a  day  quite  large, 
especially  if  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  this  work,  and  the  box  is  kept 
fall  of  fish.  In  a  largo  establishment  this  is  usually  the  case,  but  in  a 
small  one  the  men  are  often  obliged  to  keep  their  own  box  filled,  and 
afterward  to  do  the  work  of  others. 

The  barrow  being  full  of  fish  they  are  wheeled  to  the  stage  to  be 
salted  down,  ^ere,  also,  a  regular  system  is  employed.  The  fish  are 
laid  down  in  four  rows  upon  the  floor,  from  end  to  end  of  the  building, 
the  heads  alternating  with  the  tails  in  every  other  tow.  This  makes 
an  even  row  about  4  feet  deep,  and  with  a  length  corresponding  to  the 
length  of  the  building.  The  next  process  is  that  of  salting.  The  salt 
purchased  of  the  trading  vessels  is  the  coarse,  granular  rock-salt,  as  it 
is  called,  such  as  is  bought  in  the  States  usually  for  ice-cream  freezers 
and  other  purposes.  It  comes  in  bags,  barrels,  or  in  bulk  when  large 
quantities  are  purchased.  It  is  deposited  in  large  bins  from  whence 
it  is  wheeled  in  barrows  to  the  salting-room  and  shaken  from  large 
wooden  shovels  upon  the  completed  row  of  fish  ready  to  receive  it. 
Upon  this  another  layer  is  laid  whJch  receiv^es  a  salting  similar  to  that 
of  the  one  before  it,  and  so  on,  a  layer  of  fish,  another  of  salt,  until  the 
row  is  about  4  feet  high,  when  another  is  begun  in  front  of  that  one, 
and  so  on  until  the  fish  or  salt  are  exhausted,  or  the  rcom,  generally 
low,  is  too  full  for  more.    In  this  exercise  the  days,  and  often  the  nights, 
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are  employed  by  the  Labrador  fishermen.  I  say  nights,  iind  this  is 
often  strictly  true;  the  fishermen  sometimes  do  not  return  with  their 
loads  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  work  extends  far  into  the 
night  by  candle  and  lamplight,  since  the  fish  would  become  soft  if  left 
for  so  short  a  time  even  as  over  night  out  of  the  water.  On  rare  occa- 
sions the  fish  are  placed  in  bags,  which  are  tlien  moored  out  in  deep 
water.  In  this  way  they  keep  a  long  time,  but  it  is  rather  a  tedious 
and  troublesome  operation,  and  one  seldom  employed  unless  the  quantity 
taken  is  far  in  excess  of  the  workmefn  employed. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  an  article  in  great  demand  all  over  the  world,  but  I 
often  think  that  could  one  look  back  of  the  final  distillery,  which  of 
course  purifies  every  particle  of  the  oil,  they  would  not  enjoy  a  very 
pleasant  prospect.  As  it  is  our  honest  endeavor  to  follow  the  cod-fish- 
ery to  its  legitimate  end,  one  cannot  well  avoid  touching  ux)on  the  sub- 
ject in  question.  It  is  truly  a  sight  to  watch  the  huge  puncheons 
and  vats  filled  with  the  cod  livers,  and  note  from  day  to  day  how  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  pouring  their  strength  upon  the  mass,  gradually  decom- 
pose it  and  send  the  dark,  thick,  rich  oil  to  the  surface.  The  oil  will 
begin  to  gather  in  two  or  three  days,  or  more  quickly  if  the  days  are 
extremely  hot,  when  it  is  dipped  up  with  a  ladle  and  strained,  if 
necessary,  into  large  barrels  provided  for  the  purpose.  It  is  generally 
reckoned  that  a  quintal  of  fish  (pronounced  kental)  will  furnish  a  gallon 
of  oil,  but  sometimes  the  livers  are  of  a  poor  quality  and  will  not  pro- 
duce so  much.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  blubber  remaining  from 
the  livers  after  all  the  oil  has  been  extracted  is  used,  boiled,  to  rub 
over  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  is  an  excellent  material  to  prevent  the 
rain  from  soaking  through.  It  is  also  saved  and  fed  to  the  dogs  during 
winter  mixed  with  other  food.  It  is  thus  that  Labrador  people  learn 
to  economize  and  use  even  those  naturally  waste  productions,  the  rem- 
nants of  their  season's  profit.  You  can  easily  imagine  the  scene  a  lively 
one  when  thirty  or  forty  men  are  engaged  in  putting  away  a  day's  catch 
of  some  ten  or  twenty  deeply-loaded  boats,  and  the  stage  is  filled  and 
covered  with  men,  fish,  and  oil ;  yet  this  work  is  not  hard,  except  that 
it  requires  continued  attention. 

The  curing  process  is,  however,  not  yet  completed.  After  a  stay  of 
from  three  to  four  weeks  in  the  salt,  the  fish  become  pretty  thoroughly 
pickled ;  they  are  then  taken  out,  put  into  large  trays  of  water,  and 
pushed  about  from  side  to  side,  pried  over  and  over,  and  again  pushed 
around  in  the  water  until  all  ihe  salt  is  washed  off  of  them,  when  they 
are  spread  upon  the  "flakes"  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Fish  flakes  consist  of 
a  series  of  long,  narrow  rows  of  low  posts  pounded  into  the  ground, 
upon  which  are  laid  frames  composed  of  slats  some  6  feet  long,  either 
three-cornered,  with  the  angle  pointed  upward,  or  oblong,  flat,  nailed 
upon  crossbars  about  6  inches  apart,  the  bars  usually  2  or  3  feet 
from  each  other.  Upon  these  rows  of  lattice  work  the  fish  are  laid  to 
dry.    They  remain  spread  while  the  sun  is  up,  but  are  gathered  into 
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small  piles  (backs  up)  at  night  or  in  rainy  weather.  About  two  good 
Tvarm  days  will  dry  them  safBcienUy,  when  they  are  thrown  and  packed 
into  a  large  round  pile  with  the  tails  in,  the  center  of  the  circle  being 
filled  up  with  the  small  lots  too  irregular  or  diminutive  to  pile,  and  then 
covered  with  bark,  upon  which  are  placed  stones  to  hold  it  down.  The 
diuiensions  of  such  a  pile  are  iisually  5  to  7  feet  in  diameter  and  4  high. 
Often  the  ground  is  cleared  and  a  frame-work  of  stones  made  for  its 
support,  which  becomes  a  matter  of  ornament  when  the  tisli  are  removed, 
and  serves,  to  make  the  ground  look  nicely  and  reflect  the  taste  of  its 
owner.  Often  very  pretty  stones  are  arranged  inside  the  outer  rocky 
frame-work,  and  shells  play  no  inconspicuous  part  when  they  can  be 
obtained.  The  men,  too,  take  pleasure  in  saving  any  choice-shape<l 
colored  piece  of  coral  for  this  '*  fish  garden,"  as  they  call  it. 

The  process  of  weighing  now  alone  remains  to  be  attended  to.  All 
fish  are  reckoned  as  so  many  "  quintals."  The  true  quintal  is  a  French 
weight  signifying  220  pounds ;  how  its  signification  became  diverted 
to  that  now  employed  it  is  hard  to  tell.  All  along  the  coast  the  term 
means  110  pounds,  or,  as  the  merchants  claim,  2  pounds  extra  on  each 
similar  lot  for  full  weight,  or,  since  some  of  the  fi^h  may  not  be  quite 
dry,  112  pounds.  It  is  usually  weighed  in  lots  of  2  quintals  each,  or  the 
original  weight  of  220  pounds  plus  the  4  additional  pounds  for  full 
measure.  Such  a  weight  is  called  a  draft.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
a  draft  of  224  pounds  of  fi^h  just  caught  will  very  nearly  equal  a  quin- 
tal of  112  pounds  of  dry  fish,  the  shrinkage  being  about  one-half  from 
wet  to  dry.  The  fishermen  know  how  many  quintals  their  boats  carry, 
how  much  each  partition  holds,  the  quantity  when  loaded  up  to  her 
thwarts,  and  also  to  her  gunwale.  They  know  how  many  small  fish  will 
make  a  quintal  and  how  many  large  ones;  how  many  can  be  cleaned 
and  salted  in  an  hour  5  and,  strange  to  say,  can  tell  as  far  off  as  they 
can  see  whether  the  men  in  the  boats  are  catching  fish,  and  about  how 
many  fish  from  the  set  and  position  of  the  boat  she  has  already.  I  have 
seen  this  told  quite  accurately  time  and  again  when  the  men  were  out 
on  the  fishing-ground,  about  hauling  anchor  to  return  home,  and  I  could 
hardly  perceive  the  boats  themselves  as  they  danced  up  and  down  upon 
the  waves  at  all,  yet  I  am  far  from  being  near-sighted.  The  people  here 
have  wonderful  eyesight.  They  can  distinguish  accurately  objects  at 
an  immense  distance,  and  judge  correctly  in  many  instances  where  ordi- 
nary people,  unaccustomed  to  being  obliged  to  do  so,  would  utterly  fail 
oltcn  of  even  seeing  the  object  at  all. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  ot*  the  work  that  occupies  the  attention  of 
the  people  along  the  coast  during  the  sunimer  mouths.  Though  statis- 
tics are  dry  and  unsatisfactory  at  best,  a  few  just  here  may  be  of  inter- 
est, lu  Jthe  whole  province  of  Quebec,  in  1878,  about  300,000  quintals 
of  codfish  were  sent  into  the  market,  valued,  in  the  aggregate,  at  nearly 
$1,500,000.  The  northeastern  division,  that  part  from  Manicouagan  to 
Blanc  Sublon,  furnished  160,500  quintals  nearly ;  but  further,  over  100,000 
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were  taken  by  the  vessels  from  the  United  States,  Newfoandland,  and 
other  provinces  fishing  here  for  the  summer  season  only  and  returning 
home  in  the  antumn.  This  leaves  a  little  over  56,000  quintals  taken  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  for  this  district,  with  a  value  in  the  Quebec 
markets  of  $5,  and  to  the  people  themselves,  as  they  sell  for  cash  or 
trade  on  board  the  regular  authorized  agents' trading  vessels,  of  $3.  Of 
course  living  is  cheap  here.  Little  or  nothing  is  paid  for  land  and  ri^ht 
to  fish ;  the  gear  necessary  is  small,  and  the  outlay  only  trifling  for 
small  establishments,  so  that  nearly  all  made  is  the  clear  gain  of 
expended  labor.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  $100  here  will  go 
farther  than  $400  or  $500  in  the  States  to  these  people,  whose  wants  are 
really  few ;  yet  thej'  are  a  hearty,  healthy,  and  good-natured  race.  They 
are  entirely  different  from  the  French  Canadians  who  abound  in  the 
towns  nearest  Quebec,  and  seem  to  be,  the  farther  eastward  one  goes 
in  the  province,  a  race  peculiar  in  themselves. 

In  the  500  miles  of  coast  from  Manicouagan  to  Blanc  Sablon,  already 
spoken  of,  there  are  several  large  fishing  establishments  whose  yearly 
catch  of  cod  amounts  to  some  over  1,000  quintals.  They  all  pursue  the 
plan  I  have  described  in  catching  and  curing  their  fish ;  thus,  of  course, 
more  or  less  petty  rivalry  exists  between  them.  Starting  then  from 
Manicouagan  and  going  eastward,  the  first  place  of  any  importance  is 
Caribou  Island.  Here  the  catch  amounted  to  about  1,150  quintals;  in 
the  same  year  (1878),  Moisle,  a  little  below,  took  about  1,260  quintals; 
still  further.  Sheldrake  took  5,850  quintids,  the  fourth  largest  catch 
made  on  the  coast.  At  Thunder  River  the  take  was  3,125 ;  at  Savage 
Harbor,  1,300 ;  at  Pointo  Ridge,  1,200 ;  Magpie,  8,200 ;  Saint  John's 
River,  ^,500;  Long  Point,  1,050;  Esquimaux  Point,  2,010;  Natashquan 
Harbor,  1,900;  Bonne  Esi)eraDce,  1,700;  Salmon  Bay,  6,510;  Long 
Point,  1,370.  It  will  be  seen  that  several  of  these  establishments  took 
ranch  larger  catches  than  the  others.  Of  these,  Sheldrake  had  73  boats? 
valued  at  $4,380,  and  employing  237  men  ;  Magpie,  95  boats,  valued  at 
$5,700,  employing  332  men ;  Saint  John's  River,  114  boats,  valued  at 
$6,840,  and  employing  358  men,  and  Salmon  Bay  41  boats,  valued  at 
$3,110,  and  employing  154  men. 

Salmon. — One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Labrador  fisheries  next 
to  the  cod  is  that  of  the  salmon,  though  they  are  by  no  means  as  exten- 
sive here  as  they  arein  the  lower  Canadian  provinces,  especially  of  Resti- 
gonche  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  on  the  south  side  of  the  rjver  Saint  Law- 
rence. The  salmon  go  up  the  river  to  spawn ;  returning  they  are  found 
in  the  adjacent  waters  of  the  rivers  along  the  coast  in  the  late  summer 
and  early  fall.  The  number  of  fish  annually  captured  is  immense.  The 
best  and  in  fact  only  real  season  for  capturing  these  fish  is  a  few  weeks 
in  the  early  autumn.  They  are  caught  in  gill-nets,  large  or  small,  with 
a  regulation  mesh  of  (>  inches.  The  nets  are  placed  along  shore  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  or  across  some  channel  of  the  stream,  and  visited 
every  day.     The  fish  entangle  themselves  in  the  meshes,  which  are 
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made  sufficiently  large  to  allow  tbe  youug  fish  to  escape  by  passing 
eutirely  throngh  thetn,  and  are  held  until  the  fisherman  comes  and  se- 
cures his  catch.  The  fish  are  then  cut  open  from  head  to  tail,  and 
carefully  cleaned  inside  and  out*;  all  the  black  skin  being  peeled  off  the 
back  bone.  They  are  then  soaked  in  fresh  water,  then  in  salt  brine,  and 
finally  packed  in  barrels.  There  are  seldom  more  or  less  than  23  fish 
to  a  barrel.  As  each  barrel  brings  about  $12  cash,  each  fish  is  valued 
at  50  cents.    This  is  of  course  the  first  cost  of  the  fish. 

Salmon-fishing  is  only  In  its  prime  for  about  four  weeks,  between, 
say,  July  25  and  August  25.  This  fishing  is  plentiful  all  along  the 
rivers  on  the  coast,  and  there  is  seldom  one  that  has  not  several  fish- 
eries upon  it.  '  I  should  say  that  a  barrel  of  salted  salmon  will  average 
about  200  pounds  in  weight.  Salmon  are,  other  than  above,  preserved 
by  drying,  smoking,  and  canning.  The  latter  process  is  rarely  if  at  all 
employed  in  Labrador,  the  other  two  seldom.  They  are  smoked  much 
as  herring  are,  and  dried  in  the  sun  much  as  codfish  on  the  fish  flakes. 
Salmon  are  caught  with  the  hook  and  line  by  those  who  care  to  angle 
for  them ;  and  as  the  rivers  and  bays  are  quite  full  at  the  proper  sea- 
son, it  is  a  work  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  practice  the  rod  with  this 
king  of  fish  in  his  native  element  and  at  home,  when  he  is  most  abun- 
dant. 

A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Napoleon  Gorneau,  an  agent  for  a  firm 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  Goodbout  Eiver,  has  given  his  time  and  atten- 
tion so  fully  to  this  sport  that  his  record  for  salmon-catching  stands 
alone  so  far  iis  I  know.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  record  is 
the  ^^  largest  score  of  salmon  ever  killed  by  a  single  man  in  the  world," 
Imt  certainly  it  looks  most  extraordinarily  like  it.  Within  a  period  of 
eighteen  days,  a  few  years  since,  beginning  July  8,  he  captured  365  fish, 
weighing  altogether  3,801  pounds.  This  is  an  average  of  over  20  fish  a 
day  and  also  of  about  lOf  pounds  for  jBach  fish.  The  largest  fish 
weighed  26  pounds. 

I  should  add  that  this  last  year  (1881)  a  French  steamer  visited  several 
localities  along  the  coast  purchasing  salmon  from  tbe  people  fresh  &om 
the  nets  at  a  liberal  price.  The  fish  were  submitted  to  a  refrigerating 
process  and  packed  for  shipment  to  a  foreign  market.  That  year  the 
success  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  captain  in  making  great  offers  to 
the  people  for  the  following  year,  but  whether  the  actual  sale  will 
permit  so  expensive  an  equipment  again  or  not  remains  to  be  seen. 
Freezing  salmon  may  be  a  success  so  far  as  the  freezing  goes,  but  can 
there  be  found  a  company  or  even  a  single  man  enterprising  enough  to 
risk  his  capital  in  building  up  a  trade  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  will  be- 
come general?  Do  not  understand  nie  as  discouraging  the  enterprise, 
for  a  flourishing  trade  ought  to  be  built  up  in  this  very  business  if  the 
first  attempts  are  successful. 

Teout. — ^The  trout-fisheries  are  conducted  much  like,  and  generally 
in  company  with,  the  salmon  fisheries     The  nets  used  are  long  and 
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narrow,  while  the  meshea  are  from  3^  to  4  inches  wide.  This  enables 
the  smaller  fish  to  escape  and  retains  the  larger  ones,  whose  usnal 
size  ranges  from  3  to  4^  ponnds,  and  from  12  to  14,  or  even  nearly  18 
inches  in  length.  These  nets  are  set  across  the  mouth  or  along  the 
shore  of  some  small  bay  into  which  runs  a  stream  of  safBcieut  si^e  to 
allow  the  fish  to  run  up  to  spawn.  The  bottom  of  the  net  is  sunk  with 
heavy  weights,  while  the  upper  side  is  supported  by  cork  bobs  which  float 
upon  the  top  of  the  water.  The  net  is  examined  twice  a  day,  and  the  fish 
taken  from  the  meshes.  They  are  then  slit  down  the  belly  and  cleaned 
thoroughly;  after  being  washed  carefully  in  fresh  water  they  arc 
X)acked  in  a  barrel  and  salted  down  carefully.  When  full  the  barrel 
contains  about  a  third  salt  and  water.  In  some  places  tlie  people  have 
out  a  large  number  of  nets,  and  often  catch  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
barrel  of  trout  daily;  but  the  latter  is  a  capital  day's  work  and  seldom 
made. 

Trout  are  caught  at  all  seasons,  from  early  in  the  spring,  when  the 
ice  breaks  up,  to  late  in  the  fall.  They  are  most  abundant  just  before 
it  is  high  tide ;  and  their  favorite  time  is  from  2  to  4  in  the  afternoon 
of  a  rather  windy  and  lowering  day.  They  at  all  times  seem  to  prefer 
cloudy  weather  in  which  to  be  about,  and  when  the  wind  blows  lightly, 
ruffling  the  water,  and  are  then  caught  in  greater  abundance  than  at 
any  other  time.  In  some  of  the  bays  the  trout  are  so  abundant  that  you 
can  cast  a  double-hooked  line  and  generally  catch  a  fish  almost  instantly" 
on  each  hook.  I  have  in  mind  a  locality  called  BaieDesKoches,  where 
a  small  stream  <;omes  down  into  a  sort  of  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea,  and 
where,  in  1875,  a  party  of  five  of  us  succeeded  in  taking  with  hook  and 
line  some  938  fi^jh,  large  and  small,  fishing  only  part  of  two  days.  The 
fish  bit  at  the  red  and  gray  flies,  and  as  fast  as  we  could  haul  them  in. 
About  100  of  these  would  weigh  less  than  half  a  pound  each,  the  ma- 
jority between  1  and  2  pounds,  as  many  as  75  of  them  3  pounds  apiece, 
and  the  largest  weighed  4J  pounds. 

There  seems  to  be  three  or  four  varieties. or  species  of  trout  in  these 
regions,  but  they  have  not  all  as  yet  been  positively  identified.  They 
are  called  here  salmon  trout,  spotted  and  gray  trout,  sea  trout,  and 
another  species,  if  indeed  it  be  a  valid  one,  called  by  the  people  the  mud 
trout.  Of  these  three  or  four,  the  sea  and  spotted  and  gray  trout  alone 
appear  extensively  as  arricles  of  commerce.  Trout  are  caught  all  along 
the  coast  from  Mingan  to  Blanc  Sablon,  if  not  to  Belle  Isle  itself.  Any- 
where about  the  mouths  of  small  streams  these  fish  are  abundant.  The 
large  streams  are  usually  so  completely  filled  with  salmon  nets  that 
trout  nets  are  of  no*  account  whatever.  In  the  small  places,  even,  I 
have  known  a  small  boy  hardly  ten  years  old  to  catch  from  half  a  barrel 
to  a  barrer  and  a  half  of  trout  in  '^  season  with  one  or  two  small  nets 
only,  thus  earning  from  $15  to  $20  on  this  alone.  The  fish,  like  all  other 
"  catches,"  are  taken  by  the  traders  at  a  nominal  price  in  exchange  for 
food  and  articles  of  necessity,  and  sold  in  Quebec  as  grade  1,  2,  or  3, 
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according  to  quality  as  seen  by  examination  of  the  barrels  by  the  inspec- 
tion officer. 

Hebbing. — The  herring,  of  which  there  are  two  if  not  three  species, 
appear  in  the  waters  along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  if  it  be  an  open  sea- 
son, late  in  April  or  at  any  rate  early  in  May.  The  inhabitants  begin 
to  fish  for  them  with  nets  and  seines  as  soon  as  the  ice  in  the  bays  has 
broken  sufficiently  to  allow,  while  they  continue  the  operation  till  some- 
time in  June,  usually  a  little  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  month,  whea 
the  fish,  having  deposited  their  spawn  in  shallow  water,  return  to  the 
deep  water  again.  These  fish  are  called  **  spring  herring."  They  are 
poor  and  thin,  and,  caught  in  the  very  middle  of  the  spawning  season, 
ciinnot  but  affect  future  fishing  in  these  same  waters.  These  fij»h  are  of 
a  very  poor  quality  and  are  generally  salted  down  for  the  dogs  to  eat  in 
the  winter  months,  when  a  suitable  provision  must  be  made  for  them 
or  they  will  starve.  In  the  fall,  however,  the  fishing  is  of  a  much  dif- 
ferent quality.  The  "fall  herring''  appear  on  the  coast  about  the 
middle  of  August  and  remain  about  six  weeks.  They  are  in  excellent 
condition,  and  very  fat,  and  equal  even  to  Scotch  herring  of  the  best 
quality.  These  fish  appear  in  vast  bodies  and  cover  the  water  often  for 
miles. 

They  occur  all  along  the  coast  from  Blanc  Sablon  almost  as  far  as 
JSTorthwest  River.  Sometimes  the  fish  remain  into  October;  when  they 
do,  these  later  fish  are  generally  unusually  fine,  and  Pierre  Fortin,  in 
his  rei)ort  of  the  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  states  that  they 
are  nearly  always  taken  with  a  seine,  and  that  he  has  himself  seen  "  a 
seine  set  by  Nova  Scotip*  fishermen,  after  having  been  five  days  in  the 
water,  drawn  out  with  800  barrels  of  herring." 

The  largest  fish  are  caught  within  the'  alcove  named  districj:,  while 
the  "spring herring"  are  now  rarely  taken  except  in  some  localities  in 
Newfoundland.  It  cannot  be  stated  positively  but  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  these  spring  fish,  after  depositing  their  spawn  on  the  New- 
foundland coast,  are  the  same  which  afterward  appear  fat  and  large  on 
the  Labrador  coast.  Although  the  migrations  of  the  herring  are  not 
perfectly  understood,  it  is  supposed  that  local  and  atmospheric  changes 
ent^r  largely  into  the  causes  for  which  the  fish  will  leave  a. part  of  the 
coast  suddenly  and  only  appear  again  after  the  lapse  of  years  as  sud- 
denly as  they  disappeared. 

Although  herring  are  captured  with  nets  and  seines,  much  as  other 
fish  are,  yet  there  is  a  process  known  as  "weir-fishing,"  which  differs 
essentially.  Weir-fishing  is  conducted  as  follows :  Young  fir  trees  are 
driven  into  the  soft  mud  or  sand  at  ebb  tide  so  thickly  that  their 
branches  interlace  each  other.  When  full  tide  sets  in  and  brings  the 
Bull.  U.  S.  F.  0.,  85 2 
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fish  they  are  caught  in  the  mass  of  branches  which  the  brush  or  weir 
presents,  and  the  retreatifig  tide  leaves  them  stranded  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  fishermen,  who  soon  collect  and  salt  them  down  in  barrels  ftir- 
'  nished  for  the  purpose  by  some  trader  who  purchases  the  fish  at  a  stip- 
ulated price.  The  usual  herring  nets  are  generally  30  fathoms  or  180 
feet  long  by  30  feet  deep,  and  good  fishing  fills  from  6  to  12  barrels  a 
day,  or  rather  at  each  haul,  which  is  generally  once  a  day.  Seines  are 
generally  100  to  150  fathoms  long  and  about  10 deep,  while  the  "ketch" 
is  according  to  the  size  of  the  school. 

With  regard  to  the  curing  of  these  fish  it  is  well  asserted  by  Mr. 
Townsend.  that  '*of  all  mercantile  fish  herring  is  the  most  delicate  and 
tender,  and  is,  therefore,  the  most  liable  to  damage  from  the  air  and 
heat  after  they  are  out  of  the  water.  Herring  ought  to  be  scaled,  washed, 
and  in  pickle  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  out  of  the  water  j  not  a 
moment  ought  to  be  lost  that  can  be  avoided.  The  flesh  being  so  deli- 
cate and  tender,  not  only  injures  quickly  by  exposure,  but  is  much  less 
liable  to  take  the  salt.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  herring  get  into  pickle 
in  a  clean  state  before  they  have  been  any  time  exposed  they  take  the 
salt  quicker,  and,  therefore,  preserve  much  better  the  natural  quality 
and  taste  of  the  fish.''  On  the  Labrador  coast  the  herring  are  generally 
simply  packed  in  brine  in  barrels  and  sent  at  once  to  the  Quebec  mar- 
kets. 

In  Mr.  Perley's  Eeport  of  the  Fisheries  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the 
manner  of  curing  herring  is  thus  described :  The  fish  are  scaled  by  be- 
ing washed  in  bushel  baskets  with  a  square  bottom,  open  like  a  coarse 
sieve,  the  men  standing  in  the  water  up  to  their  knees.  The  best  fish 
have  very  few  scales,  and  only  half  a  bushel  of  them  are  taken  in  the 
basket  at  once;  they  are  then  salted  in  large  tubs,  the  salt  being  stirred 
through  them  by  hand ;  the  quantity  used  is  half  a  bushel  of  salt  to  two 
and  a  half  barrels  of  fish,  which  are  a  tub  full.  They  lie  in  salt  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  are  then  washed  in  fresh  water  to  prevent  their  becoming 
"  salt  burnt,"  after  which  they  are  strung  on  rods,  with  their  heads  all 
one  way,  and  then  hung  up  in  the  smoke-house.  In  Clements  the  smoke- 
houses are  usually  30  feet  square,  with  14  feet  posts  and  a  high  roof; 
no  fish  hang  nearer  the  fire  than  7  feet,  but  the  most  careful  curers  do 
not  hang  them  nearer  than  8  feet.  Eock  maple  is  used  in  smoking «, 
when  it  cannot  be  procured  ash  is  used,  being,  considered  next  best 
The  process  of  smoking  usually  occupies  eight  weeks ;  and  it  requires 
the  whole  time  of  one  person  to  watch  the  fire  and  attend  to  the  dnjok- 
ing,  in  which  much  judgment  and  great  care  are  required.  The  smoke 
is  usually  made  up  at  nightfall,  unless  the  weather  is  warm  and  wet, 
during  which  time  no  fires  are  made.  In  fine  weather  the  smoke-houses 
are  thrown  open  during  the  day  to  cool ;  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
at  all  Mines  to  keep  down  heat,  and  to  render  the  smoke-house  as  cool 
as  possible  by  numerous  windows  and  openings.  After  beings  smoked, 
the  fish  are  ^)acked  in  boxQS  of  the  established  size ;  these  are  18  inches 
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loDg,  10  inches  wide,  and  8  inches  deep,  measared  on  the  inside ;  and 
there  should  be  12  rods,  or  24  dozen,  of  fish  in  a  box  of  prime  herring. 
If  the  fish  are  large  and  of  the  best  quality,  it  requires  some  pressure 
to  get  this  number  into  a  box.  The  Digby  herring  are  in  some  instances 
cared  in  pickle,  unsmoked,  and  packed  in  half  barrels.  Packed  in  bar- 
rels, each  barrel  is  supposed  to  weigh  224  pounds. 

Seals  and  seal  hunting. — There  are  seven  species  of  seals  cred- 
ited to  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Of  the  first,  the  walrus,  or  morse,  or 
la  vache  marine  of  the  French  {Odobamus  rosmarus  Malmgren,  also 
called  the  Atlantic  walrus,  in  distinction  from  the  OdobestiSj  or  Pacific 
walrus),  I  will  not  attempt  to  give  a  history,  it  being  of  too  irregular 
occurrence  upon  the  coast  to  admit  it.  It  is  found  sometimes  in 
Northern  Labrador.  Two  specimens  were  captured  at  Fox  Harbor 
about  1880,  and  one  of  the  young  men  in  our  expedition  in  1882  se- 
cured the  tusks  of  a  small  specimen  from  this  locality.  The  inhabi- 
tants here  say  that  they  see  these  animals  occasionally  in  the  water, 
but  rarely  capture  them ;  that  they  occur  more  frequently  farther 
north  on  the  coast,  though  probably  never  common.  Kone  of  the 
eared  seals  are  known  to  occur  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  I  believe.  The 
remaining  animals  are  of  the  family  PhocidWj  and  of  these  six  are  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  found  in  Labrador. 

First  may  be  mentioned  the  Harbor  seal  (PAocat?i<teZ}naLinn^).  This 
is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  seal  species.  Its  coat  is  of  %  beautiful, 
soft,  and  silky  texture  on  its  surfa<;e,  the  hairs  being  darker  beneath, 
and  often  variously  spotted  and  marked  with  dark  and  white  spots  and 
blotches.  When  young  they  are  of  a  dirty,  yellowish  white.  The 
specimens  of  harbor  seal  usually  seen  in  our  country  are  only  young, 
and  rarely  exceed  5  feet  in  length  ;  the  adults  are  occasionally  7  feet 
or  more,  as  I  have  several  times  seen  them.  Few  species  have  so  wide 
a  geographical  distribution  as  this  same  harbor  seal,  and  its  variation 
in  coloration,  also,  has  combined  with  this  distribution  to  give  more  syn- 
onyms to  this  than  perhaps  any  other  species  of  the  seal  tribe.  It 
occurs  in  nearly  every  region  of  our  northern  hemisphere,  and  even 
ascends  the  large  rivers,  and  is  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  country  in 
large  lakes  and  ponds  where  they  occur.  It  is  not  a  migratory  species, 
at  least  not  extensively  so.  It  lives  in  the  region  where  it  occurs 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  confined  to  near  the  shore.  It  rears  its 
young,  at  least  in  Labrador,  10  to  20  miles  up  some  river  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  where  there  is  a  sandbar  in  the  river,  and  in  the  early 
spring  as  soon  as  the  river  is  free  of  ice.  It  is  a  very  knowing  animal, 
and  also  a  very  sagacious  one:  Seals  are  captured  in  nets  placed  at 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  or  near  some  rocky  point  of  land  where  the 
seals  are  abundant.  These  harbor-seal  nets  are  made  of  stout  '^  salmon 
twine,''  are  40  to  50  fathoms  long,  and  6  to  8  deep.  The  meshes  are  6 
inches.  The  nets  are  moored  with  heavy  weights,  and  tended  about 
twice  a  week,  as  frequent  visiting  of  the  region  where  they  are  set  tends 
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to  frighten  the  seal.  This  trapping  is  carried  on  in  all  seasons  of  open 
water  from  spring  to  fall.  This  is  the  only  species  found  on  the  coast 
The  year  around.  The  skin  is  worked  into  all  sorts  *of  fancy  articles; 
the  blubber  makes  first-class  oil,  and  the  flesh  of  the  young  is  good 
eating,  if  nicely  broiled  before  the  coals  without  the  fat.  As  far  as  I 
can  learn,  the  female  gives  birth  to  but  a  single  young  seal. 

In  the  spring  and  fall  these  seals  are  abundant  all  along  the  flats  at 
low  tide,  where  they  herd  in  large  numbers.  I  have  seen  them  thus 
perched  on  the  flat  stones  along  a  few  rods  of  beach  so  thick  that  all 
seemed  one  black  mass  of  bodies.  The  least  disturbance,  and  the  whole 
herd  flop  ofl'into  the  shallow  water  and  hurry  to  sea,  and  in  a  moment  nor 
a  seal  is  left.  Soon  one  hundred  heads  are  seen,  in  as  many  directions  as 
many  rods  from  shore,  in  the  surrounding  water,  and  they  continue- to 
swim  about  and  watch  the  intruder  till  either  he  goes,  or,  satisfied  that 
they  cannot  land  again,  they  disappear  to  some  other  chosen  spot,  or 
sport  in  the  water  at  their  pleasure.  They  come  ashore  mostly  at  low 
tide,  and  in  the  evening  about  sunset.  They  love  to  bask  in  the  sun- 
light during  the  daytime  on  the  flat  rocks  along  shore.  They  are  very 
hard  to  kill  with  shot  or  ball,  but  if  caught  far  on  land  are  soon  dis- 
patched with  even  a  moderate  blow  on  the  « nd  of  the  nose.  They  eat 
fish,  often  robbing  the  salmon  and  probably  the  trout  nets  also  of  the 
fisherman.  They  also  eat  crustacoa  and  small  shell-fish,  shrimps,  &c. 
Some  of  the  fishermen  told  me  that  they  fed  on  a  species  of  tender 
kelps  at  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  passes  between  the  rocks  and  islands, 
and  on  small  sea  animals.  Their  curiosity  is  very  great,  and  a  peculiar 
mode  of  enticing  them  within  gunshot' is  practiced  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  dress  in  a  black  suit,  pull  a  black  cap  over  their  heads,  and,  going 
to  some  flat  rock,  lie  over  it  much  as  a  live  seal  would  do,  keeping  the 
face  down  and  the  gun  ready ;  the  voice  is  then  made  to  imitate  the 
bellow  or  rather  hoarse  bark  of  a  seal.  The  animal  mista/kes  the  per- 
f>on  for  another  animal  of  his  own  tribe  and  gradually  swims  up  to  Lim, 
frequently  diving  and  appearing  again  as  he  swims  around  5  when 
finally  near  enough,  as  the  animal  dives,  the  hunter  clutches  his  gun  and 
takes  aim  at  where  he  expects  the  seal  to  appear ;  the  minute  it  shows  its 
head  he  fires,  generally  killing  or  wounding  the  animal ;  he  then  rushes 
out  to  his  boat,  shoves  off,  and  secures  the  booty.  A  seal,  if  only 
wounded,  will  dive  and  not  appear  again  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
unless  at  a  great  distance  away.  If  shot  dead  it  will  float  at  onc^  if 
very  fat ;  if  not  it  rises  in  a  few  moments,  time<l  by  the  fatness  or  lean- 
ness of  the  animal ;  the  fatter  they  are  the  quicker  they  rise,  so  that 
the  hunter  is  sure  of  his  game  in  the  end  if  he  kills  it. 

The  Ringed  seal  (Phoca  fcetida  Fabricius)  is  rather  rare,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  upon  the  Labrador  coast.  It  is  found  all  the  season  around^ 
like  the  harbor  seal,  and  with  it,  having  also  many  of  its  habits.  It  is 
distinguished  by  its  smaller  size,  and  it  is  said,  "can  always  be  recog- 
nized by  the  length  of  the  first  digit  of  thje  man^S;  whiph  slightly  ex- 
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ceeds  all  others."  This  i»  in  all  probability  the  species  called  by  the 
natives  the  gra  or  jar  seal.  It  much  resembles  the  harbor  seal,  but  is 
even  smaller,  the  adult  being  about  5  feet  long,  and  the  female  even  less. 
Several  were  killed  while  I  was  on  the  coast,  but  I  did  not  obtain  them. 
I  sent  word,  however,  to  have  them  "salted  down"  for  me,  and  shall 
doabtless  obtain  them  on  my  next  visit  to  the  coast.  It  has  a  peculiar 
habit  of  balancing  itself  and  tilting  backward  and  forward  when  in  the 
water,  much  resembling  the  bobbing  of  a  bottle  when  thrown  overboard. 
It  occurs  near  shore. 

The  Bearded  seal  {Erignathus  barbatus  Fabricius)  is  probably  the 
"square  flipper,"  as  it  is  called  here.  It  is  found  generally  on  the  ice 
and  is  of  immense  size.  Several  were  captured  while  I  was  here.  Their 
average  height  is  8  to  .even  12  feet,  their  weight  500  to  1,000  pounds, 
and  their  yield  of  oil  30  to  40  or  more  gallons.  They  occur  singly  and 
occasionally,  I  believe^  accompanied  by  their  youug,  which  are  found 
with  them  just  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  spring.  It  is  the 
largest  species  of  seal  found  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  They  are  re- 
garded as  a  great  prize  by  the  inhabitants,  the  yield  *of  oil  being  so 
large,  and  the  skin  furnishing  so  much  material  for  boots,  gloves,  mit- 
tens, &c. 

The  Gray  seal  {Halichcerus  grypus  Fabricius)  so  closely  resembles  the 
bearded  seal,  first  mentioned,  that  the  two  are  doubtless  often  con- 
founded. It  is  credited  to  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  straits  of  Belle 
Isle  as  also  the  Labrador  coast,  but  it  occurs  so  rarely  as  to  deserve  no 
special  attention  here.  It  is  shorter  and  the  skull  much  larger  than  is 
the  bearded  seal,  which  it  so  closely  resembles. 

The  Harp  seal  (Phoca  grcenlandica  Fabricius)  is  the  Greenland,  or 
saddleback  seal  of  Labrador  and  Greenland  coasts  which,  with  its  next 
neighbor,  the  hood  seal,  affords  such  rare  sport  to  the  seal  hunters  in 
the  spring  and  fall  of  each  year.  The  general  color  of  the  male  is  yel- 
lowish white,  the  nose  and  face  black,  as  are  also  several  lines  forming 
a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  harp  upon  the  back  of  the  animal.  The 
female  resembles  the  male,  but  has  the  black  indistinct  or  wholly  want- 
ing, the  yellowish  white  inclining  to  grayish  to  compensate.  The  young 
are  light  golden-yellow  or  white  when  born  and  gradually  become  dirty 
yellowish  or  white,  like  the  adult,  as  they  grow  older,  but  when  young 
distinctly  spotted  more  or  less  according  to  age.  They  are  then  called 
"  whitecoats,"  and  require  five  yearfl  to  mature.  Its  size  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  hood  seal. 

Of  this  species,  Samuel  Robertson,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Literary 
and  mstorical  Society  of  Quebec,  in  an  article  entitled  "Notes  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,"  says :  "  The  harp  seal  is  found  from  the  river  Saint 
Lawrence  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  from  Greenland  eastward  to  Nova 
Zembla.  Its  usual  size  is  7  feet  in  length,  4  feet  in  girth.  For  forty- 
two  days  the  young  have  the  hair  yellowish  white:  it  then  changes  to 
mottled  black  and  light  blue.    It  gi^ows  for  three  years.    They  are  more 
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or  less  abundant  all  along  the  coast,  are  carnivorous  though  very  ab8te- 
miouSy  and  when  caught  rarely  have  anything  in  their  stomachs;  re»t 
alone  seems  to  fatten  them.  In  February  or  March  the  mother  drops 
the  young  on  the  drift-ice,  one,  two,  or  rarely  three  at  a  birth.  At  first 
they  are  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  and  weigh  14  to  15  pounds.  They  are 
helpless  and  can  get  no  food ;  they  suck  the  ice,  and  absolutely  fatten 
with  no  food.  They  remain  thus  helpless  on  the  ice  unti]  they  have 
grown  there  on  air  to  the  weight  of  70  pounds,  when  they  take  to  the 
water,  cast  their  coats,  and  seek  their  own  food." 

This  remarkable  statement  is  by  one  who  for  .a  long  series  of  years 
hunted  seals  for  his  living  at  La  Tabatier  and  other  places  on  the 
Labrador  coast.  I-am  aware  that  this  is  in  direct  opposition  to  our  gen- 
erally received  theories  of  the  growth  of  these  animals,  but  have  great 
confidence  in  Mr.  Eobertson's  opinion,  as  he  wrote  from  experience  in  an 
establishment  that  has  made  seal  hunting  its  business  for  the  best  part 
of  half  a  century. 

An  adult  harp  seal  weighs  about  400  pounds,  its  pelt  equaling  about 
5  gallons  of  oil  in  value.  This  species  rarely  occurs  south  of  the  Mag- 
dalen Islands.  They  are  migratory,  appearing  in  herds  in  spring  and 
fall,  generally  near  shore,  at  stated  times,  as  regularly  a^  the  season 
comes  around.  The  farther  north  one  goes  generally  the  more  abun- 
dant they  become.  They  appear  in  vast  numbers  on  the  drift-ice,  that 
also  holds  their  young,  and  both  old  and  young  are  hunted  by  sealers 
from  Newfoundland  and  vicinity  in  spring  upon  the  ice.  Vessels  are 
fitted  out  for  this  purpose  alone.  In  1880  eight  vessels  secured  22,500 
young  seal  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
coast,  most  of  which  were  of  this  species.  They  were  taken  during 
the  month  of  April.  In  1881  the  number  was  36,000,  The  yield  of  oil 
was  from  4  to  5  gallons  to  each  seal.  The  pelts  averaged  80  cents 
apiece. 

The  migrations  of  these  seal  do  not  appear  to  be  very  clearly  under- 
stood. They  pass  southward  in  fkll  in  small,  increasing  to  large,  herds; 
some  winter  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  where  they  breed;  the 
majority,  however,  seek  the  open  ocean  and  return  north  to  breed  on 
the  drift-ice,  which  floats  down  loaded  with  them  in  Ai)ril.  In  May 
they  return  north  again,  but  generally  far  out  to  sea,  returning  south 
again  in  fall  as  before.  In  spring  hunting  the  herd  rarely  gives  the 
hunter  over  one  or  two  days;  in  fall  he  has  as  many  weeks.  The  ice 
fishing  occupies  a  diiOferent  season  of  the  year. 

The  harp,  as  also  the  hood  seal,  feeds  chiefly  upon  fish,  and  to  a  ter- 
rible extent  upon  young  cod,  doubtless  also  herring.  The  migrations 
of  each  of  these  animals  must  have  a  more  or  less  connected  origin,  be 
it  climatic  or  what  it  may ;  and  it  is  a  well-determined  fact  on  the  coast 
that  the  abundance  of  one  means  rarity  of  the  other.  Those  years 
when  a  large  "  catch ''  of  cod  occurs  seal  are  scarce,  and  vice  versa.  It 
is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  cod-fisheries  of  the  east  coast  of  New- 
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fouDdlaud  are  seriously  affected  if  large  quantities  of  seal  occur  in  that 
region  the  same  year. 

The  Hooded  seal's  {Cystophora  cristata^  Nilsson)  general  characteristics 
much  resemble  those  of  the  Harp,  though  it  probably  takes  much  less 
time  to  mature.  The  adult  male  and  female  are  very  much  alike,  and 
the  hair  bluish  black  without  trace  of  yellow,  save  the  gloss  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  coat,  and  the  light  yellow  spotfi  all  over.  Its  size  is  from 
7  to  9  feet  5  weight  500  to  700  pounds ;  and  it  produces  about  the  same 
quantity  of  oil  as  the  Harp  seal.  The  movable  cup  or  hood  which 
appears  upon  the  head  of  the  male  about  the  breeding  season  is  proba- 
bly peculiar  to  that  time  and  sex. 

The  Hooded  seal  seems  to  keep  close  company  in  migrations  and 
breeding  with  the  harp  seal,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  say,  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  one  species  are  common  to  the  other.  They  are 
much  less  abundant,  and  more  irregular  in  occurrence  than  the  harp, 
however.  From  accounts  received  from  hunters  on  the  coast  this  is 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  seals.  When  pursued  and  wounded  it  will 
fight  fiercely.  In  migrations  the  males  and  females  proceed  in  separate 
herds,  the  one  preceding  the  other  in  autumn  by  a  week  or  ten  days ; 
usually,  the  females  appear  first,  1  believe.  This,  I  believe,  is  also  true 
of  the  harp  seal. 

Seal  hunting  on  the  ice  along  the  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  shores, 
formerly  a  considerable  industry,  is  now  generally  conducted  by  small 
vessels  of  10  to  40  or  50  tons'  burden,  manned  by  five  tp  twelve  men 
each.  The  average  catch  is  from  several  hundred  to  several  thousand 
for  each  vessel.  A  few  large  steamers  only  are  now  engaged  in  this 
enterprise.  TVhHe  on  the  coast  one  steamer  found  an  unusually  large 
field  of  floating  ice  covered  with  seals,  old  and  young.  The  men  turned 
to  and  killed  5,000  young  seals  in  a  single  day,  piling  them  upon  the 
ice  to  be  skinned  the  next  day.  That  night  the  weather  moderated,  the 
ice  did  not  freeze,  and  the  weight  of  the  seals  breaking  the  mass,  every 
seal  was  lost.  The  next  day  the  men,  not  to  be  discouraged,  turned  to 
and  before  night  had  again  killed  as  many  more,  which  th6y  proceeded 
to  skin  at  once,  thus  saving  all. 

On  the  Labrador  coast  the  most  noted  fisheries  are  Whale  Head  and 
neighboring  posts,  under  the  supervision  of  Joseph  Gallishon ;  La  Taba- 
tiere,  under  Samuel  Eobertson,  whose  statement,  previously  quoted,  was 
of  such  a  surprising  nature ;  Great  Mecattina,  under  Samuel  Gaumont ; 
minor  stations  at.  Old  Fort  Island,  Bradore  Bay,  L'Anse  des  Dunes, 
Long  Point,  Five  Leagues;  and  in  Newfoundland  Labrador,  Mr.  Davis's 
establishment  at  Point  Amour.  At  these  various  places  the  catch  was 
chiefly  adult  har^)  and  hooded  seals,  with  occasionally  a  ^^  square  flip- 
per,**  and  amounted  in  1878  to  about  2,700.  A  few  of  these  were  young 
harps,  which,  in  their  second  and  third  year,  go  by  the  name  of  "  Bed- 
lamer,''  or  *'  Bellamer,''  at  least  on  "  the  Labrador,''  the  very  old  ones 
going  by  the  name  of  <<  saddlers." 
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The  harp  and  hood  seal  are  captarcd  iu  nets  made  simihir  to  those 
used  for  the  harbor  seal,  but  of  greater  length,  and  about  8-iuch  mesh, 
and  moored  in  some  similar  position.  It  requires  considerable  tact  to 
manipulate  a  seal  net.  One  of  the  many  devices  whereby  seals  are 
secured  is  to  keep  constant  watch  for  the  seals.  When  a  herd  appears 
near  the  nets,  shouting  and  firing  of  blank  charges  of  powder  are  begun 
to  keep  the  herd  underwater,  so  that  they  nuiy  the  more  surely  become 
entangled  nn  the  meshes  of  the  net.  After  i^  suflicient  time  the  nets 
are  visited  and  seals  not  already  strangled  by  the  netting  are  killed  with 
blows  upon  the  nose.  Seals  will  remain  under  water  ordinarily  about 
five  minutes,  but  if  pursued  or  forced  to  it  will  remain  ten,  fifteen,  or 
even  twenty  minutes,  while  they  will  swim  great  distances  without  ap- 
pearing on  the  surface  for  air. 

Ice  hunting  is  practi(jed  during  the  last  of  March  and  first  of  April, 
along  the  drift,  a  few  miles  off  the  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  coast, 
though  sometimes  60  to  80  miles  away  even.  It  has  been  discov- 
ered that  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  hunters  themselves 
to  s<!krt  too  early  in  the  sepon  for  the  hunting  ground,  as  the  supply  is 
greatly  diminished  by  killing  the  old  seal  while  the  young  are  helpless, 
even  before  they  are  born  at  all,  as  was  formerly  done  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. The  system  of  shares  generally  prevails  here,  as  in  the  cod-fish- 
ing, everything  depending  upon  the  abundance  of  the  seals.  When  a 
locality  is  found  full  of  drift  ice,  on  which  the  "  whitecoats  "  are  partic- 
ularly abundant,  the  men  laud  and  begin  the  slaughter.  The  seals  are 
killed  by  knocking  on  the  end  of  the  nose.  They  are  then  skinned 
by  a  relay  of  men,  or,  as  a  rest  from  the  exercise  of  "  clubbing,"  by  the 
same  set.  The  process  of  skinnihg  or  taking  the  pelt  consists  of  cut- 
ting the  animal  through  skin  and  fat  from  nose  to  tail,  while  but  a 
short  time  suffices  to  remove  the  carcass,  which  is  then  thrown  over- 
board, while  the  skin  with  its  fat  is  laid  out  to  cool  and  partially  drj' 
before  packing  away.  An  average  pelt  weighs  aboirt  40  pounds,  and 
is  about  2J  feet  square.  The  old  seals  are  occ^asionally  caught  or  shot, 
being  seen  everywhere  about  in  the  surrounding  water,  but  the  slaugh- 
ter is  generally  confined  to  the  young.  As  the  pelts  are  brought  on 
board  they  are  stowed  away  in  the  hold,  which  is  jjartitioned  off  to  pre- 
vent the  shifting  of  such  a  mass  of  slipping  ballast,  Jind  when  full  the 
vessel  starts  for  home.  If  the  prospect  for  more  seal  is  good  the  cargo  is 
quickly  unloaded  and  the  vessel  returns  to  renew  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. 

The  skins,  when  landed  are  *'  skulped;"  that  is,  the  fat  Is  taken  off  of 
them  and  they  are  salted  thoroughly  and  packed  away  to  be  sent  to 
the  factory,  when  they  are  used  for  knapsacks,  trunk  coverings,  also 
shoes,  boots,  gloyes,  hats  and  caps,  and  a  variety  of  articles  when  com- 
mon leather  is  too  thiclrand  rough.  In  England  they  are  converted 
chiefly  into  one  of  the  many  varieties  of  patent  leather.  The  piocessof 
making  seal  oil  is  simple.    The  fat  is  cut  into  small  fragments  and  put 
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iuto  vats,  to  I'C  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  tried  by  fire,  as  the 
case  may  be.  '  The  young  produce  the  "pale  seal  oil,"  the  older  seal  the 
darker  and  heavier  "  straw-colored  seal  oil."  Either  kind  of  oil  is  then 
reduced  by  straining  and  other  retfning  processes  to  two  or  three  quali- 
ties, each  of  vrhich  brings  a  price  corresponding  to  its  grade.  Seal  oil 
is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  manufactures,  and  in  many  coun- 
tries is  still  burned.  The  seal-hunter,  if  successful,  is  never  lacking  in 
good,  healthful  food.  Steak  from  the.  young  seal,  if  freed  from  fat  or 
oil,  is  most  tender,  and  really  delicate  and  delicious  eating.  It  tastes 
more  like  fresh  cow's  liver  than  any  other  meat  with  which  I  am  ac- 
qaaiuted,  and  is  highly  prized  by  the  natives,  as  well  as  by  all  who 
have  once  tasted  it  when  properly  cooked. 

Mackebei^  fishing. — Mackerel  abound  chiefly  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence,  seldom  coming  on  to  the  Labrador  coast.  They  are  found  here 
occasionally,  however,  and  are  then  captured  and  cured  as  in  other 
places.  The  time  for  catching  these  fish  is  usually  from  early  in  July  to 
late  in  September.  The  fish  come  along  shore  like  the  herring  to  spa  wn, 
but  are  seldom  fished  until  after  spawning  season,  which  is  usually  in 
the  earliest  part  of  summer.  It  is  most  numerous  in  the  fall  months, 
when  it  is  extremely  fat  and  well  savored.  It  is  taken  in  nets  and 
seines,  and  quite  large  ones  at  that,  many  of  them  capable  of  holding 
600  to  800  barrels  of  fish.  The  practice  among  ordinary  fisherman  is  to 
use  the  hook  and  line;  the  bait  used  is  a  small  fish  called  the  pogie, 
though  anything  bright  will  attract  them,  as  a  small  silver  piece  placed 
alone  upon  the  hook.  The  mode  of  takiug  these  valuable  fish  is  thus 
excellently  and  pleasantly  described  by  Mr.  Fortin : 

"As  soon  as  the  schooners  have  reached  the  place  where  shojils  of 
mackerel  are  usually  found,  they  keep  cruising  backward  and  forward, 
and  the  moment  there  is  the  least  appearance  of  fish,  or  their  presence 
is  even  suspected  near  a  vessel,  the  jibs  are  taken  in,  and  the  vessel  is 
brought  to,  with  the  mizzen- sail  and  mainsail  veered  half  round.  Feed 
is  then  scattered  all  around  from  small  pails,  the  fishermen  seize  their 
lines,  bait  their  hooks  with  small  pieces  of  the  skin  of  the  neck  of  the 
mackerel  or  any  other  fish  (but  the  mackerel  is  much  preferable),  and 
throw  them  into  the  water.  The  lines  are  fine,  and  are  made  of  hemp 
or  cotton,  generally  the  latter.  They  are  from  6  to  8  fathoms  long,  and 
one  end  is  fastened  to  a  small  sinker  of  polished  pewter,  oblong  in  shai)e, 
and  weighing  about  2  ounces,  to  one  end  of  which  is  soldered  a  middle- 
sized  hook. 

"  Each  fisherman  plies  the  lines,  one  i..  each  hand,  and  leans  on  the 
rail  while  fishing.  He  seldom  pays  out  more  than  4  or  5  fathoms  of 
line,  for  the  mackerel,  attracted  by  the  choi)ped  fish  thrown  overboard, 
thousands  of  pieces  of  which  float  in  mid-water,  leave  the  de[)ths  of  the 
sea  and  come  swimming  toward  the  surface  to  feast  with  avidity  on 
this  excellent  bait,  prepared  for  him  with  so  much  care;  while  he  is 
gorging  himself  with  pieces  of  pogie  and  mackerel,  he  seizes  the  bait  on 
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the  fisherman's  hook,  and  soon,  in  spite  of  his  violent  efforts  to  break 
the  iron  that  is  tearing  his  mouth  and  to  free  himself,  he  is  pulled  out  of 
the  water  and  thrown  upon  the  deck,  where  he  dies  before  long. 

"  Such  is  the  method  of  taking  mackerel  with  the  line,  pursued  by  the 
American  flsl\erman,  and  our  own,  as  well  as  those  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  other  provinces,  have  adopted  it  as  being  the  best.  But  it  is  far 
from  being  invariably  successful ;  for  it  often  happens  that  the  fish,  find- 
ing plenty  of  food  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  will  not  rise  to  the  bait,  or 
care  so  little  for  it  as  hardly  to  bite  at  the  hooks.  But  the  great  diffi- 
culty with  the  fisherman  is  to  find  a  shoal  of  mackerel.  It  is  almost 
always  an  affair  of  chance.  When  mackerel  swim  near  the  surface,  as 
they  do  when  they  are  pursued  by  the  |)orpoise  or  some  other  of  the 
large  fish  that  prey  upon  them,  they  are  easilj-  recognized,  especially  by 
the  experienced  fisherman,  by  the  ripple  they  make  in  the  water,  and 
sometimes  the  noise  they  make  by  beating  the  water  with  their  tails ; 
and  the  moment  they  are  seen  from  the  fishing  schooners  these  bear 
down  upon  them  and  make  all  sail,  so  as  to  reach  the  place  where  they 
are  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  quantities  of  bait  are  thrown  into  the 
water,  and  if  the  fish  are  hungry  a  good  take  may  be  expected.  From 
15  to  30  barrels  of  mackerel,  for  example,  may  be  taken  in  a  forenoon  by 
a  crew  of  fifteen.  But  mackerel  do  not  always  show  themselves  near  the 
surface ;  on  the  contrary,  they  generally  keep  at  a  great  depth,  in  order 
not  to  be  seen ;  and  then  the  fisherman  are  obliged  to  seek  for  them. 
For  this  purpose  they  cruise  with  their  vessels,  as  I  have  said  already, 
in  certain  places  from  sunrise  to  sunset;  and  I  should  add  that  in  fine 
weather  they  stop  every  half  hour,  and  sometimes  oftener,  to  throw 
bait  into  the  water,  in  the  hope  that  some  shoals  of  mackerel  may  see  it 
and  allow  themselves  to  be  attracted  by  it  to  the  surface.  The  mack- 
erel-fishing schooners,  which  are  almost  always  good  sailors,  often  sail 
from  60  to  100  miles  in  a  day  on  a  cruise  of  this  kind ;  and  they  can 
cruise  for  a  week  at  a  time  and  sometimes  lohger  without  taking  a  sin- 
gle fish.'' 

It  is  also  true  that  a  vessel  will  remain  out  almost  the  entire  season 
and  obtain  barely  enough  fish  to  supply  food,  jvehile  at  other  times  a 
fortnight  good  fishing  will  secure  a  good  load.  With  regard  to  curing, 
the  fish  are  simply  washed,  dipped  in  fine  salt,  and  packed  in  barrels, 
either  whole  or  split  in  two,  with  the  flesh  downward,  salted  with  coarse 
salt  and  pickle ;  they  are  then  divided  into  three  grades,  and  priced 
and  sold  accordingly. 

LoBSTEBS,  CLAMS,  GBABS,  &0.— Lobstcrs  are  found  everywhere 
along  the  coast  in  great  abundance.  There  are  factories  for  canning 
them,  however,  only  in  Nova  Scotia  and  on  the  Newfoundland  coast 
Lobsters  are  caught  in  one  of  two  ways.  When  Ihey  are  abundant, 
boats  are  sent  out  and  the  lobsters  caught  in  nets,  which  are  stretched 
over  a  barrel  hoop  or  some  similar  frame,  and  lowerexl  by  strings  into 
the  water,  a  piece  of  cod-head  or  some  sort  of  bait  having  been  tied  down 
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in  the  middle  of  the  net.  Th^  lobsters  crawl,  upon  the  net  to  feed  upon 
the  baity  become  entangled  in  the  meshes,  and  are  hauled  carefully 
up  and  out  of  the  water.  Very  often  the  beach  is  covered  with  rocks, 
large  and  small,  interspersed  with  holes  and  pits  filled  with  water  at 
low  tide.  The  seaweed  grows  over  these  places,  thus  affording  capital 
hiding  places.  One  can  often  procure  LOO  lobsters  in  an  afternoon  from 
a  strip  of  this  beach  hardly  as  many  yards  long.  The  small  boys  hunt 
them  with  long  poles,  on  the  end  of  which  are  tied  large  cod-hooks. 
With  these  the  boys  reach  in  and  feel  about  in  the  holes  and  under  the 
rocks  until  they  feel  the  shell  of  the  lobster,  when  a  smart  or  careful 
haul,  as  the  case  may  need,  generally  brings  the  animal  out  of  his  snug 
quarters  and  at  the  mercj'  of  his  captors.  A  lobster  factory  could  un- 
doubtedly be  set  up  with  profit  on  some  part  of  the  Labrador  coast ; 
now  a  limited  quantity  are  caught  and  carried  over  to  the  Newtbundland 
factory.  The  lobsters  that  I  have  eaten  from  the  Labrador  coast  have 
an  unusual  sweet  and  juicy  taste,  it  appears  to  me.  They  are  seldom 
very  large,  while  the  very  young  ones  appear  not  to  come  in  shore  among 
the  rocks  to  any  yory  great  extent.  When  boiled  at  once,  and  eaten  as 
soon  as  cool  enough,  they  are  most  delicious. 

Of  the  other  edible  invertebrates,  oysters  do  not  .live  so  far  north 
and  east,  the  oyster  beds  of  Gaspe  being  the  only  successful  enterprise 
of  this  kind  established  as  yet.  Crab's  are  sometimes  caught  here  and 
eaten,  but  they  are  not  as  abundant  apparently  ivs  farther  east.  Shrimps 
are  common,  and  may  be  eaten  in  a  few  places,  but  I  have  not  seen  them 
used  here  as  an  article  of  food.  Of  the  numerous  species  of  edible  mol- 
luscs, abundant  all  along  the  coast,  the  mussel  is  a  common  dish,  either 
baked  or  boiled.  Limpets  may  be  eaten  occasionally.  Clams  are  some- 
times found  in  the  mud  flats,  especially  along  the  coast  line ;  and  the 
razor  clam  is  abundant  in  but  one  or  two  localities.  They  are  all  used 
and  greatly  relished  by  the  people  about  the  coast. 

Statistics. — The  north-shore  fisheries  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  are 
separated  iuto  nine  divisions,  from  Manicoungan  to  Blanc  Sablon,  as 
follows :  Oodbout  division,  extending  from  Manicoungan  to  Point  des 
Monts,  contains  15  stations ;  Trinity,  from  Point  des  Monts  to  Bale  des 
Boches,  10 ;  Moisle,  from  Pigon  to  Jambons,  30 ;  Saint  John's,  from  Shel- 
drake to  Esquimaux  Point,  11 ;  Watsheeshoo,  from  Betchouan  to  Little 
Watsheeshoo,  6 ;  Natashquan,  from  ^atashquan  Eiver  to  Nabisippi,  6 ; 
Washeecootai,  from  Kegashka  Eiver  to  Eomaine,  7;  Saint  Augustine, 
from  Coacoachoo  to  Chicatica,  41 ;  and  Bonne  Esperance,  from  Chica- 
ticato  Blanc  Sablon  (the  terminus  of  the  Canadian  province),  33  stations. 
The  total  value  of  the  north-shore  fisheries  for  1880  was  $1,401,289,  or 
an  increase  on  the  preceding  year  of  $126,209.  The  cod  fishery  was  by 
far  the  most  valuable,  amounting  to  nearly  $1,200,000.  In  1881  the 
catch  of  cod  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Amhebst,  Mass.,  February  10, 1884. 
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4^-HI8TOBT  OF  OPERATIONS  AT  THE  FISH-IIATCUIIVG  HTATIOXS 
ON  THE  mcCCOIJD  BITER,  CAI^IFORNIA,  FROH  THE  BEOlNNIIfO, 
AVOUMT,  ISra,  TO  OCTOBER,  1S84. 

By  I.IV11VOSTON  STOIVE. 

In  August,  1872,  the  writer  was  deputized  to  establish  on  the  Sacra- 
mento or  its  tributaries  a  station  for  collectingand  distributing  salmon 
eggs  on  a  large  scale.  It  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  take  many  eggs 
that  year,  but  the  right  spot  was  found  and  a  temporary  station  erected 
near' the  McCloud  River,  where  a  few  thousands  eggs  were  matured  for 
shipment  and  transported  safely  across  the  continent  to  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

The  next  year  (1873)  the  station  was  moved  down  to  the  waiter's  edge 
on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  McCloud  liiver,  2  miles  from  its  inoutb. 
The  parent  fish  were  caught  in  a  sweep  seine,  and  the  hatching-troughs 
were  put  up  under  large  tents  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  water 
supply  was  raised  from  the  river  by  a  current-wheel  and  taken  to  the 
hatching-tents  in  a  flume.  As  the  hatching-troughs  rested  on  a  low  bar 
near  the  river,  it  was  only  necessary  to  have  a  wheel  12  feet  in  diameter. 
After  the  spawning  season  began  the  seine  was  run  diligently  night  and 
day  by  two  separate  gangs  of  men,  but  notwithstanding  the  efforts  that 
were  made  only  2,000,000  salmon  eggs  were  taken.  As  the  run  of  sal- 
mon in  the  river  was  abundant  this  year,  and  as  no  pains  were  sparetl 
to  capture  them,  this  result  demonstrated  that  2,000,000  was  about  the 
maximum  number  of  salmon  eggs  that  could  be  collected  at  the  station 
in  a  single  season  by  the  methods  in  use  up  to  this  time.  As  the  especial 
object  of  this  station  was  to  collect  eggs  on  a  large  acale,  tlie  result,  al- 
though obviously  very  large,  compared  with  anything  of  the  kind  that 
had  preceded  it,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

Accordingly  the  next  year,  1874,  a  plan  was  conceived  and  carried 
into  execution  for  capturing  more  parent  salmon,  by  putting  an  ob- 
struction across  the  river  above  the  fishing  ground  which  would  let  the 
water  through  but  would  arrest  the  ui)ward  [)rogress  of  the  fish.  This 
plan  succeeded  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  all.  The  ob- 
structions, which  consisted  of  a  bridge,  with  a  wooden  rack  or  fences 
reaching  from  the  floor  of  the  bridge  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  was  erected 
about  the  1st  of  July,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  salmon  swarmed  in  thou 
sands  in  the  river  below  the  bridge.  The  problem  of  getting  salmon 
eggs  on  a  large  scale  was  solved.  Kearly  6,000,000  eggs  were  taken 
that  season  with  far  less  exertion  than  had  been  expended  in  taking 
2,000,000  the  year  before.  It  was  an  embarrassment  of  riches,  however, 
for  by  the  old  method  of  hatching  salmon  eggs  in  single  layers,  it  would 
take  nearly  half  an  acre  of  ground  to  furnish  room  for  hatching  so  many 
eggs,  or  rather  for  bringing  them  forward  to  the  proper  stages  for  dis- 
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tribation.  To  meet  this  emergency  deep  trays  or  baskets  were  devised, 
in  which,  by  placing  them  in  a  trough  that  the  water  had  to  force  itself 
upwards  through,  the  eggs  could  be  placed  several  layers  deep,  and  as 
many  hatched  over  an  area  of  1  superficial  foot  as  formerly  required  12 
superficial  feet.  These  new  trays  or  wire  baskets,  after  a  little  experi- 
ence, worked  to  perfection  and  completely  removed  what  had  begun  to 
appear  a  very  serious  obstacle,  viz,  the  diflficnlty  of  furnishing  space 
enough  to  carry  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  salmon  eggs. 

The  next  difficulty  that  needed  to  be  removed  was  the  danger  of  in- 
terference from  outside  parties.  The  station  was  on  "  wild  land,''  and 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  settler  or  any  one  else  from  camping 
down  beside  us  and  fishing  where  we  were  fishing. 

The  next  year  (1875),  General  Grant,^who  was  then  President  of  the 
Uuited  States,  helped  us  out  of  this  difficulty  by  very  prudently  making 
a  reservation  of  such  a  tract  of  land  as  was  required  for  the  operations 
of  the  hatching  station,  and  thereafter  no  trouble  whatever  has  been  ex- 
perienced from  intruders.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  very  opportune 
action  of  General  Grant  I  think  some  serious  complications  would  have 
arisen. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  sufifered  no  small  inconvenience,  owing  to  the 
hatching  operations  being  carried  on  at  so  low  a  level.  The  hatching 
apparatus  was  erected  on  the  low  bar  above  mentioned,  to  avoid  the 
risk  and  expense  of  raising  the  water  supply  any  higher;  but  it  became 
necessary,  of  course,  on  account  of  high  water,  to  tear  up  everything 
before  the  rainy  season  began,  and  to  carry  a]>paratus,  tents,  and  all 
high  enough  up  the  banks  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  winters'  floods,  and 
the  next  spring  to  carry  them  all  back  again,  and  put  them  in  place  on 
the  bar.  This  proved  to  be  such  an  inconvenience  that  when  the  season 
of  1876  opened,  a  permanent  wooden  hatching  house — a  very  solid  struct- 
ure— was  built  15  leet  above  the  summer  level  of  the  river,  and  a  cur- 
rent wheel,  27  feet  in  diameter,  resting  on  solid  piers,  was  erected  in  the 
river,  in  plac^  of  the  12-foot  wheel  that  had  been  used  before.  The  new 
liat<;hing-house  was  a  success  in  every  respect,  and  so  was  the  wheel 
till  a  sudden  rise  in  the  river  carried  it  off.  The  next  year  (1877)  1  built 
a  new  wheel,  and  substituted  flat  boats  for  piers  as  a  support  for  the 
wheel.  The  boats  worked  perfectly,  and,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
water,  saved  the  wheel  from  all  danger  by  floods. 

The  next  j'ear  (1878)  this  station  reached  its  maximum  of  oi)erations, 
14,000,000  salmon  eggs  being  successfully  taken,  two  car-loads  of  which 
wei^e  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  several  million  to  foreign 
conntries. 

The  next  year  (1870)  was  an  uneventful  one  at  the  salmon- breeding 
ranch,  but  during  the  season  a  trout-breeding  station  was  established 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  McCloud  Eivcr,  4  miles  above  tht-  salmon  fish- 
ery. In  1880,  operations  were  conducted  as  usual  at  the  salmon 
fishery,  and  without  much  change  except  that  improvements  of  ^ 
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general  character  were  added  to  the  station.  At  the  trout  ponds, 
fishing  was  pursued  vigorously  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  breeding 
troutf  and  338,000  trout  eggs  were  taken. 

In  1881  came  the  tremendous  floods,  which  mark  an  era  in  the  history 
of  Northern  California.  Nothing  approaching  them  in  volume  or  de- 
structiveness  had  been  known  since  the  arrival  of  white  men  in  that 
iregion.  Over  9  solid  feet  of  water  fell  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  that  season.  The  effect  was  indescribable.  The  clima:(  seemed 
to  be  reached  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  February,  when  the  McCloud 
Biver  rose  26  feet  above  its  summer  level,  and,  pouring  down  a  resist- 
less torrent,  carried  away  almost  every  vestage  of  the  salmon-breeding 
station. 

Through  the  intervention,  however,  of  Eon.  B.  B.  Bedding,  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Fish  Commission,  and  U.  S.  Senator  Booth,  Congress  made  an 
appropriation  for  rebuilding  the  station  as  quickly  as  possible.  Men  and 
materials  were  procured,  and  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  begun, 
and  before  the  season  was  over  a  new  hatching-house,  mess-house,  and 
stable  were  erected,  and  a  current  wheel,  32  feet  in  diameter,  with  two 
large  flat-boats  for  supports,  was  placed  in  the  river.  The  McCloud 
was  bridged  over  as  usual,  andHhe  station  in  all  other  respects  was  put 
in  complete  running  order,  and  7,500,000  salmon  eggs  were  taken,  most, 
of  which  were  hatched  for  the  Sacramento  Biver.  No  serious  damage 
was  done  to  the  trout-pond  buildings  this  year  by  the  floods,  but  many 
of  the  parent  trout  were  injured  by  the  mud  that  was  washed  into  the 
ponds,  and  only  261,000  eggs  wei^e  taken. 

In  1882  the  appropriations  from  Congress  came  so  late  that  but  little 
was  attempted  in  the  direction  of  taking  salmon  eggs.  Four  million, 
however,  were  collected  and  hatched  for  the  Sacramento  Biver.  At  the 
trout  ponds  337,500  trout  eggs  were  taken,  most  of  which  were  shipi>ed 
to  the  Eastern  States. 

In  1883  the  Central  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  laid  a  track  from  Bed- 
ding, north,  along  the  line  of  the  Sacramento  Biver  to  Sacramento 
Bridge.  The  blasting  operations  of  the  construction  corps  prevented 
the  parent  salmon  from  ascending  the  river  as  usual,  so  that,  although 
unusual  exertions  were  made  to  take  a  creditable  number  of  salmon 
eggs,  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  over  1,000,000.  At  the  trout 
ponds  389,000  trout  eggs  were  taken. 

On  account  of  the  unfavorable  effect  of  the  railroad  blasting  on  the 
salmon  in  1883,  it  was  decided  not  to  continue  active  operations  at  the 
salmon-breeding  station  in  1884,  which  was  accordingly  kept  closed 
during  this  season. 

At  the  trout  ponds  315,000  eggs  were  taken  and  distributed  in  1884. 
This  station  is  still  in  active  operation,  and  at  the  present  writing  prom- 
ises to  yield  a  good  supply  of  eggs  at  the  next  spawning  season. 

Below  will  be  found  tables  giving  the  number  of  salmon  eggs  and 
trout  eggs  taken  at  the  two  stations  of  the  United  States  Fish  Cominis- 
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siou  on  the  McGload  Biver,  California,  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
operations  from  1872  to  1884,  inclusive : 

Salmon  eggs  taken. 


1872 
IfiTS 
1874 
1875 
187e 

i«rr 

1878 
1879 


Na  of  eggs. 


80,000 
2,000.000 
6,750,000 
8,  (UO,  000 
7,500,000 
7,000,000 
14,000.000 
7,000,000 


Year. 


~r*- 


1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884 


Total 


Ko.ofoffgs. 


7,500,000 
7,500.000 
4.000,000 
1,000,000 


71, 890, 000 


NOTK. — Aa  most  of  the  above  flgnres  are  largely  andereetimated  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that 
seTenty-flve  or  eighty  miUion  salmon  egicsvere  taken  at  this  station  in  the  tvenre  years  from  1872  to 
1883,  Inclnsive. 

'Trout  egg%  taken. 


Year. 


t879». 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1888.. 


No.  of  eggs. 


338,000 
261,000 
837,500 


Year. 


1833 

1884 

Total 


No.  of  eggs. 


389,000 
315,225 


1,640,725 


*  SUtion  established. 


9^TBAIV8PIiAlfTIIfO    liOBSTBRA   TO    THB    CHB8APBAKB*— BXPBIU 
UHBNTS   VPOlf  THB   TElHPBBA'rVRB   THBIT  CAIf  BNDVBB. 

By  Ueat.  IF.  M.  IFOOD,  V.  S.  N. 

October  18  I  procured  from  Mr.  E.  G.  Blackford,  in  New  York,  125  ^ 
live  lobsters  of  small  and  medium  size,  many  of  them  being  females 
with  a  full  supply  of  eggs.  They  were  placed  in  a  tank  through  which 
salt  water  was  circulated,  but  quite  a  number  died  the  first  few  hours, 
being  probably  in  poor  condition  when  received  from  the  market.  On 
our  arrival  in  the  Chesapeake,  I  deposited  63  in  good  condition  and  trust 
they  may  be  heard  from  in  the  ftiture.  They  were  deposited  off  Block 
Biver  light  at  11.30  p.  m.,  October  19. 

I  tried  the  following  experiments  in  this  connection  by  means  of 
the  ice  machine.  In  a  cask  containing  salt  water  and  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  from  34^  to  36^  F.  I  placed  5  lobsters.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  four  hours  3  were  dead  and  2  alive  and  in  apparent  good  condi- 
tion. 

In  the  cold  chest,  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  34^  to  38^  F.,  5 
others  were  put.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  2  were  dead,  2  in 
excellent  condition,  and  1  rather  weak.  The  3  latter  were  allowed  to 
remain  another  twenty-four  hours,  or  forty-eight  hours  in  all.  The 
weak  one  was  then  dead  and  the  other  two  in  pretty  good  condition 


*Oii  a  previous  plaDting  see  report  in  Ball.  F.  C.  1884,  p.  10. 
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Btill.  It  is  possible  that  the  ones  which  died  might  have  doue  so  an}' 
way  as  the  others  did  in  the  runniDg  water,  and  I  should  thiuk,  judging 
from  those  put  in  the  cold  chest  that  lobsters  might  be  kept  alive  for  a 
number  of  days  in  a  temperature  of  from  40^  to  45°  or  5(P.  I  think 
340  was  a  little  too  cold  for  them.  At  present  I  could  not  well  reguhito 
the  temperature,  but  hope  at  some  future  day  to  give  it  another  triiil. 

I  placed  several  lobsters  in  water  at  the  freezing  point.  They  were 
just  alive  after  one  hour's  immersion,  but  did  not  recover  when  ]>1;hhmI 
in  running  water.  All  these  lobsters  were  taken  from  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  09°  and  70°. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  October  21,  1884. 


6.— DIRECTIOIVS  FOR  COE.E.BC'TINO  KJflBlOTOCOID  FISH  ElflBRYaS. 

By  JOHN  A.  BYDEB. 

The  species  collected  should  be  carefully  identified,  if  the  adults  are 
not  sent  along  with  the  embryonic  material.  Localit}-,  etc.,  are  also 
essential,  together  with  dates  of  collecting. 

If  the  gravid  ovaries  are  removed  it  should  be  very  carefully  done, 
so  as  not  to  bruise,  crush,  or  displace  the  contents.  The  gravid  ovaries 
sliould  then  be  placed  in  from  ten  to  twenty  times  their  own  bulk  of 
Muller's  fluid,  where  they  can  remain  for  three  or  four  weeks,  but 
should  not  be  so  crowded  into  the  phials  as  to  be  malformed.  On  the 
whole  it  would  be  preferable  to  get  as  small  a  species  as  possible  and 
preserve  the  gravid  adults  entire  in  Muller's  fluid,  the  body-jcavity  being 
first  opened  carefully  to  allow  the  fluid  access  to  the  interior;  In  this 
they  may  remain  three  or  four  weeks  before  removal  into  two  or  three 
cha>nges  of  water  during  a  day,  when  they  may  be  put  into  70  per  cent, 
alcohol.  AVashing  or  soaking  in  water  is  desirable  for  a  day  to  get  rid 
of  the  salts  in  the  fishes  which  discolor  the  alcohol  and  also,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  latter,  make  the  objects  brittle. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  embryos  be  in  their  normal  positions  and 
relations  to  the  adult  in  the  ovaries,  and  that  as  uiany  stages  as  possi- 
ble be  obtained  in  order  that  my  studies  may  be  as  consecutive  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Muller's  fluid  will  be  supplied  in  packages  of  1|,  13,  13,  or  what 
is  enough  of  the  powdered  potash-bichromate,  and  sodic  sulphate  to 
make  a  quart  of  fluid  with  that  amount  of  clean,  fresh  water.  The 
material  collected  should  be  addressed  to  John  A.  Ryder,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Glass  jars  will  be  the  best  to  keep  the  material  in.  Fruit  jars  with 
screw  tops  answer  the  purpose  well  and  prevent  the  leakage  of  the  yel- 
low Muller's  fluid. 
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Tol.T^IVo.S.       l¥a»hiDStoii,  D.  C.       Jan.  19,  1883. 


7.— UrOTBS  VBON  AN  EXP£. ORATION  ON  LONQ  ISI^AND  HOUND. 

By  TARLETOnr  H.  BEAN. 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird/] 

We  have  enjoyed  a  highly  gratifyiog  day  of  collectiDg,  and  our  list  of 
species  now  foots  np  53.  The  Lookout  has  helped  us  to  increase  our 
Htore  by  the  addition  of  14  species  since  it  came  in.  The  weather  so  far 
has  been  propitious,  and  everybody  seems  satisfied.  I  am  sorry  that 
we  did  not  secure  the  aid  of  the  steamer  much  earlier,  as  we  hoped  to 
do.  However,  there  are  several  accessions  now  of  which  I  feel  some- 
what proud.  We  seined  two  examx)les  of  Fistularia  to-day,  besides  a 
species  of  SemirlMmbus  (or  Plai^phrys),  and  numerous  examples  of  the 
ovate  pompano,  Trachynottis  ovatus.  Bairdiella  is  quite  common;  so, 
also,  is  Synodtis  fastens.  Two  species  of  anchovy  occur — one  of  them 
very  abundant— in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  bay,  and  the  other  not 
moving  so  far  from  the  ocean  inlet ;  everywhere  these  little  fishes  at- 
tract the  blue-fish,  squeteague,  silver  gar,  and  other  predaceous  species. 
The  silver  sides  {Menidia  nottUa)  are  excessively  abundant  everywhere, 
and  serve  as  food  for  blue-fish.  I  have  been  somewhat  astonished  to 
find  one  of  the  hakes  {Phycis  tenuis)  well  distributed  in  the  bay,  asso- 
ciated with  the  tomcod.  The  tomcod  is  much  infested,  in  some  places, 
wit^  a  lernsean  parasite.  Gobiosoma  is  very  common.  The  tautog  we 
find  in  greater  numbers  as  we  approach  the  inlet,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  cunner.  Young  weak-fish  (squeteague)  are  universal  except  in 
shoal  water;  Kingfish  [Menticirrus  nebulosus)  are  sufficiently  numerous 
wherever  we  seine,  but  the  young,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  Inches 
and  a  half  or  more  in  length,  weie  taken  in  the  surf  today  in  larger  num- 
bers than  I  have  seen  before.  The  scup  and  the  squeteague  form  the 
principal  catch  of  the  7  pounds  near  the  Fire  Island  light.  Young  sea 
bass  are  much  more  abundant  at  Wood's  Holl  than  we  find  them  here. 
The  white  perch,  a  comparatively  recent  arrival  in  Great  South  Bay,  is 
becoming  gradually  distributed,  but  we  have  not  yet  caught  a  single 
example  in  our  seines.  Synodus  /ceteris  is  a  very  common  species  here, 
reaching  all  parts  of  the  bay  visited  by  our  nets.  We  do  not  find  young 
menhaden,  and  the  only  clupeoids  secured  are  an  occasional  half-grown 
menhaden,  one  hickory  shad  (Clupea  mediocris),  and  one  alewife  (0. 
ffemalisy  probably).    The  big-eyed  eel  is  one  of  our  treasures. 

Patohogue,  N.  Y.,  September  30,  1884. 

*  More  detailed  and  Bystematic  accounts  will  probably  appear  in  Proc.  Nat.  Mns.,  1885. 
Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C,  85 3 
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S^^THB  HABITS  AIV]»  THE   TAIiUB  FOR  FOOD  OF  THE  AHERIGiUV 
OHANNELi  OAT-FISH  (lOTAIiVKUS  PVlfCTATITS,  BAFIlfESQIJE). 

By  DATIO  S.  JOBDAIV. 

The  channel  cat  reaches  a  length  of  2  to  3  feet  and  a  weight  of  15  to 
20  pounds  or  more.  As  usually  seen  in  the  markets  it  ranges  from  1  to 
5  pounds  in  weight,  and  those  exceeding  5  pounds  are  not  common. 

It  is  handsomer,  more  graceful,  and  more  active  than  any  other  of 
our  catfishes.  It  is  light  olivaceous  and  silvery  in  color,  covered 
with  small  brown  spots  when  young.  The  skin  is  thin  and  translucent, 
much  less  thick  and  leathery  than  in  our  common  catfishes  {Am\uYu%). 
The  head  is  small,  the  mouth  small,  and  the  body  slender.  Tiiere  is 
much  less  waste  in  the  body  of  the  channel  cat  than  in  other  catfishes, 
as  the  latter  lose  more  than  halt  their  weight  by  the  removal  of  the 
head,  the  entrails,  and  the  skin. 

The  flesh  of  the  channel  cat,  when  fresh,  is  very  superior ;  it  is  white, 
crisp,  and  juicy,  of  excellent  flavor,  and  not  tough.  It  is  much  more 
delicate  both  in  fiber  and  in  flavor  than  that  of  our  other  catfishes. 
When  well  cooked,  I  consider  it  superior  to  that  of  the  black  bass,  the 
wall  eye,  the  yellow  perch,  or  any  other  of  our  percoid  fishes.  Among 
our  fresh-water  fishes,  it  is  inferior  only  to  the  whiteflsh,  the  trout,  and 
other  Salmonidw. 

The  channel  cat  abounds  in  all  flowing  streams  from  Western  New 
York  westward  to  Montana  and  southward  to  Florida  and  Texas. 
It  is,  perhaps,  most  common  in  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri. 
It  seems  to  prefer  running  waters,  and  both  young  and  old  are  most 
abundant  in  gravelly  shoals  and  ripples.  The  other  catfishes  prefer 
rather  sluggish  waters  and  mud  bottoms.  I  have  occasionally  taken 
channel  cats  in  ponds  and  bayous,  but  such  localities  are  apparently 
not  their  preference.  They  rarely  enter  small  brooks^  unless  these  are 
clear  and  gravelly.  Whether  they  will  thrive  in  artificial  ponds  we 
can  only  know  from  experiment. 

The  channel  cat  is  much  less  tenacious  of  life  than  the  ''  bull-head" 
{Amiuriis  nebulosus)  and  other  AmiuH.  It  is  a  carnivorous  fish,  al- 
though less  greedy  than  its  larger-mouthed  relatives.  It  feeds  on  in- 
sects, cray-fishes,  worms,  and  small  fishes,  and  readily  takes  the  hook. 
It  spawns  in  spring,  but  its  breeding  habits  have  not  been  studied. 

As  a  food  fish,  the  channel  cat  is  certainly  better  worthy  of  attention 
than  any  other  American  catfish.  If  once  introduced,  it  ought  to  thrive 
in  the  rivers  of  the  Middle  States,  of  Southern  New  England,  and  of 
California.  It  is  also  to  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  European 
flsh-culturists.  In  the  streams  of  Western  Europe,  which  are  not  cold 
enough  for  clear  enough  for  the  trout,  the  channel  cat  ought  to  thrive, 
and  there  is  no  fish  native  to  those  waters  which  is  as  valuable  for  food. 

Indiana  Univbesity,  BLOOMiNaTON,  Ind.,  December  18, 1884. 
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PBOftPBOTVS  OV  STBIPBI^  BAlftS   OPBBATIONH   FOB   THB    SBA- 

SOIf  OF  188A. 

By  S.  O.  WORTH. 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F,  Baird.] 

To  condact  a  season  of  entirely  successful  work  at  Weldon^  K  0.,  in 
propagating  striped  bass,  the  following  list  of  employes  would  be  re- 
quired :  A  captain  in  charge  of  force  who  is  conversant  with  the  general 
methods  in  detail,  two  hatchery  ex])erts,  and  an  ordinary  person  to 
help  them,  and,  in  addition,  four  good  spawn-takers,  who  should  attend 
daily  the  fishing  canoes  and  slides  on  the  falls  immediately  at  Weldon. 
The  hatchery  should  be  located  at  the  mill  premises  of  Maj.  T.  L. 
Emry^  of  Weldon,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and  fall  to  the  amount 
of  15  feet,  available  above  hatching  tables.  Although  the  water  is 
furnished  by  a  canal  making  out  of  the  Hoanoke  Elver  8  miles  above, 
It  does  not  settle  well,  and  at  times  is  liable  to  be  very  muddy ;  and  yet 
such  a  small  relative  amount  is  required  that  the  necessary  filtration 
can  be  easily  accomplished. 

If 'there  is  an  insufficiency  of  hydrostatic  pressure  precluding  the  a])- 
plication  of  the  new  filter  with  which  experiments  are  being  made  at 
the  Armory,  I  believe  that  no  serious  difficulty  will  be  encountered  from 
excessive  mud  if  the  method  used  by  me  last  spring  is  adopted.  As 
ttie  results  were  satisfactory,  I  think  it  is  well  to  mention  the  manner 
of  extracting  the  bulk  of  mud.  The  method  was  extremely. simple.  I 
had  wooden  frames  made  of  inch-square  stuif,  which,  finished,  were  30 
inches  square,  to  the  number  of  about  two  dozen.  On  a  third  of  these 
frames  I  tacked  coarse  horse  blanketing,  and  on  the  remaining  number 
I  nailed  equally  common  domestic  cloth  and  canton  flannel,  and  taking 
half  of  each  kind  placed  them  one  upon  the  other,  the  coarser  ones 
above,,  and  turned  the  supply  stream  of  water  immediately  upon  the 
uppermost  one.  While  the  process  did  not  clear  the  water  by  any 
means,  it  answered  well;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
have  clearer  water.  The  hatchery  used  last  spring  has  only  about  7 
feet  of  available  fall,  and  unless  the  automatic  filter  is  required  (which 
for  any  work  done  there  next  year  I  would  not  consider  necessary)  there 
is  no  apparent  need  of  building  any  other  hatchery.  I  am  confident 
that  it  fills  all  immediate  requirements,  and  that  the  board  of  agricul- 
ture would  cheerfully  enter  into  any  arrangement  with  the  United  States 
Pish  Commission  to  further  its  purposes  there.  Of  course,  a  larger  es- 
tablishment might  be  required  after  better  fishing  and  greater  expe- 
rience in  collecting  ripe  fishes  have  been  secured. 

At  Weldon  the  McDonald  automatic  jars  were  used  in  hatching  the 
eggs,  and,  as  stated  in  my  report,  to  secure  good  results  it  is  only  nee- 
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essary  to  cat  down  the  water,  reducing  the  supply  to  each  jar  to  about 
one  quart  each  period  of  three  minutes. 

In  doing  work  at  Weldon,  the  difficulties  attending  the  development 
of  the  eggs  being  removed,  there  remain  two  important  points  which 
should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  the  one  being  the  actual  collection 
of  the  ripe  fishes,  and  the  other,  the  successful  collecting  and  retaining 
of  the  fry.  Of  course,  in  using  the  word  "collecting''  a  second  time  in 
the  sentence  above,  it  is  readily  i^nderstood  that  I  have  reference  to  the 
transfer  of  the  embryo  fishes  from  the  jars  to  collectors  in  the  form  of 
aquaria.  To  collect  the  ripe  fishes  requires  diligent  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  party  in  charge,  which  I  could  make  very  clear  in  a  more  lengthy 
communication. 

If  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  should  institute  measures  for 
conducting  work  at  Weldon  next  year,  I  am  confident,  after  mature 
refiection,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  offer  a  premium  to  the  fishermen  for 
ripe  fishes  to  the  amount  of  $2  each  on  delivery.  I  have  good  reasons  for 
saying  this.  In  ordinary  seasons  not  more  than  fifty  ripe  fish  could  be 
expected,  and  these  could  be  delivered  only  at  expense  to  the  fishermen, 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  Weldon  fishing,  where  paddling  through 
swifb  currents  for  miles  is  required  on  each  drift. 

As  to  collecting  the  embryo  fishes  the  best  effort  will  be  required ;  for 
the  available  water  at  Weldon,  even  after  the  most  successful  filtration, 
will  contain  sediment  which  will  quickly  obstruct  any  screen  of  suffi- 
cient fineness  to  hold  the  fry.  The  fry  are  very  small,  and  in  muddy 
water  are  extremely  difficult  to  retain.  I  must  frankly  confess  that  I 
do  not  know  what  method  of  retaining  them  is  really  best. 

Ordinarily,  indeed  each  year,  April  15  and  May  15  may  be  consid- 
ered the  correct  opening  and  closing  days  of  work  there ;  and  I  consider 
the  short  time  in  which  work  may  be  done  worthy  of  special  considera- 
tion, if  it  is  contemplated  to  establish  an  extensive  hatchery  there  and 
in  time  for  next  spring's  work. 

Ealeigh,  N.  0.,  August  30,  1884. 


lO.— HOW  TO  l^ISTIlfOUItlH  TnE  9BX  OF  €ABP. 

By  CKAS.  W.  SMILEY. 

When  the  adult  fish  is  nearing  the  spawning  time  the  ripening  of  the 
ova  produces  a  broadened  appearance  in  the  female,  which  is  sufficient 
to  enable  most  any  one  to  distinguish  the  sex.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  be  able  to  distinguish  them  at  a  much  earlier  age,  and  this, 
although  not  generally  understood,  is  declared  by  experienced  fish-cult- 
urists  to  present  but  little  difficulty.  Dr.  Hessel,  superintendent  of  the 
CTnited  States  Government  ponds,*  scarcely  ever  fails  to  identify  the 
sexes,  although  he  declares  his  inability  to  describe  in  words  the  man- 
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Der  in  wbich  he  does  it.    The  German  carp-cnlturists,  however,  have 
distinctly  Btated  their  method. 

Hor&k,  in  a  work  published  1869,  and  entitled  Die  Teichtoirthschaft 
mit  besonderer  RiicJcsicht  aufdds'sUdliche  B'Ohmen.  Einpopuldres  ffand- 
buck  fur  Teiehwirth€j  Fisehereibedienste  und  Freunde  der  Fischzuchty  by 
Wenzel  Hor^ik,  says:  "Fishermen  who  are  not  able  to  determine  the 
sexes  of  the  fish  at  once  are  in  the  habit  of  squeezing  the  genital  parts 
until  they  yield  either  milt  or  roe.  This  method  is  very  injurious  to  the 
production  of  young  fish.  An  experienced  pond-culturist  will,  at  the 
first  glance,  distnguisb  a  male  from  a  female  carp,  even  when  they  are 
only  one  year  old.  The  milter,  or  male  fish,  has  a  depression  oc  con- 
cave place  in  its  genital  parts,  while  the  spawner,  or  female  fish,  has  a 
protuberance  or  convex  place.'' 

Carl  Nicklas,  perhaps  the  most  skilled  carp-culturist  at  present  living 
in  Germany,  indorses  the  above  quotation  from  Hordk,  and  adds :  "The 
aperture  of  the  genital  orifice  also  seems  to  be  somewhat  larger  and 
redder  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  male  from  the  female  carp ;  still,  it  may  require  a  little 
practice."  Prof.  B.  Benecke,  of  Konigsberg,  says:  "As  a  general  rule 
the  belly  of  the  spawner  is  broader  and  rounder ;  the  genital  aperture  is 
larger  and  reddish  and  has  thick  lips,  while  in  the  male  it  forms  a 
narrow  slit." 

Apparently  without  any  knowledge  of  these  German  authorities, 
George  M.  Eamsey,  M.  D.,  of  Clokey,  Pa.,  writing  under  date  of  No- 
vember 22, 1883,  says :  "  I  have  discovered  how  to  distinguish  the  sex 
of  German  carp  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  By  inspection  of  the  female 
carp  a  small  fleshy  protuberance,  that  pouts  a  very  Jittle,  will  be  seen 
in  front  of  the  vent,  whereas  in  the  male  carp  the  same  is  slightly  de- 
pressed or  sunken  rather  than  protuberant.  On  examination  each  fisli 
should  be  held  up  to  the  light  in  the  same  position,  back  downward." 
Evidently  Dr.  Eamsey  has  made  an  independent  discovery  of  what  was 
already  known  in  Germany. 

Among  the  most  successful  of  the  Americans  who  have  received  carp 
from  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  is  Mr.  Kemp  Gaines,  of  Spring- 
field, Clarke  County,  Ohio.  He  had  young  fish  to  sell  as  early  as  the 
summer  of  1883,  and,  seeing  the  necessity  of  furnishing  applicants  with 
the  proper  number  of  males  and  females,  he  undertook  to  see  if  he  could 
discover  any  method  of  distinguishing  sexes.  November  2  J ,  1883,  he  re- 
ported his  observations  to  the  Fish  Commission.  On  examining  the 
carp  taken  for  table  use  he  found  a  diiference  in  the  form  of  the  head 
and  surmised  that  this  might  possibly  indicate  the  sex.  He  put  it  to 
test  during  the  summer  whenever  he  dressed  fish  for  use  and  failed  to 
distinguish  the  sex  but  once. 

It  would  be  gratifying  if  those  who  have  carp  would  put  these  methods 
severely  to  test  and  report  to  the  Fish  Commission  their  success  or  failure. 

United  States  Fish  Commission, 

Waihingtony  D.  0.^  November  18^^  1884. 
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ll^HOW  TO  liXHKIVOTHBlf  THB  l^mtSS.* 

Br  G.  BOEGK. 

In  an  article  on  the  formation  of  the  dunes,  in  No.  33  of  the  Deutsche 
Fischerei'Zeitungj  the  author  says  in  conclusion  that,  in  his  opinion — 
which  is  shared  by  many  others — '^  Human  power  and  human  art  can 
do  nothing  or  but  little  to  resist  the  force  of  the  shifting  dune."  This 
often-repeated  assertion  is  correct  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  impossible  for 
human  strength  to  stop  a  dune  while  in  the  process  of  shifting  its  positioUj 
but  otherwise  it  is  incorrect,  and  oniy  serves  as  an  excuse  for  the  crude 
methods  and  small  experience  of  the  owners  of  dunes.  It  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  actual  facts.  Most  of  the  dunes  on  our  coasts,  e.  ^.,  on 
the  coast  of  Pomerania,  from  Kammin  to  Kolberg,  and  on  the  islandn 
of  ITsedom  and  Wollin,  were — as  recorded  in  documents  of  undoubted 
authenticity — densely  wooded  centuries  ago,  oaks  forming  the  predomi- 
nant tree  (many  doorsteps,  beams,  joists,  and  stairways  of  old  houses 
in  those  regions  amply  testifying  to  this  fact).  But  even  at  the  present 
day  there  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  dunes  along  our  Baltic 
coast  very  compact  woods  entirely  secured  against  being  buried  in  the 
sand  of  the  dunes.  Such  woods  are  found  near  Eiersberg,  near  the 
new  mouth  of  the  Bega,  on  the  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin,  &c. 

K  any  one  were  to  maintain  that  these  woods  had  been  created  and  sus- 
tained by  nature,  without  the  aid  of  human  ingenuity  and  human  skill, 
(this  seems,  at  first  sight  all  the  more  probable,  as,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
at  present  man  seems  to  be  powerless  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  sand  of  the  dunes),  people  are  too  ready  to  suppose  that  the  mag- 
nificent woods  which  centuries  ago  clothed  our  dunes  had  only  been 
the  work  of  nature.  Unfortunately  we  possess  no  data  to  aid  us  in 
answering  the  question  whether  our  ancestors,  nature's  children,  under- 
stood, better  than  we,  their  civilized  descendants,  how  to  plant  the  dunes 
with  trees.  In  view  of  the  unchangeable  character  of  the  open  dunes, 
we  may  be  justified  to  suppose  that  such  planting  was  done  in  former 
times,  especially  as  the  experience  of  modem  times  speaks  in  favor  of 
this  supposition. 

In  the  oificial  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  forests  in  Pomerania  it 
is  stated  that  at  least  till  within  the  past  twelve  years  all  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Government  to  strengthen  the  loose  dunes  belonging  to  the 
state,  and  again  to  clothe  them  with  forests,  have  proved  futile,  while 
similar  efforts  made  by  private  individuals  were  crowned  with  success, 
as  is  seen  in  the  Eiersberg  forest,  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Liebelose, 
and  several  other  forests  on  the  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin. 

*  '*Ueber  DUnenbefestigung,"  in  VeuUche  FisohereirMtnng,  Vol.  VII,  No.  35,  Stettin, 
Aagutt  36,  1S84.    Translated  from  the  Gemuui  by  Hxrmait  Jaoobvon. 
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In  the  docnments  referred  to  above  it  is  also  stated  that  on  the  coast 
of  Pomerania,  no  matter  whether  it  is  sandy  or  clayey,  land  is  con- 
stantly being  washed  away  wherever  the  coasts  is  not  wooded,  bnt  that 
where  the  coast  is  protected  by  a  dense*  forest  the  sea  gradually  but 
undoubtedly  deposits  soil  along  the  shore. 

Fi'om  the^  first  statement  it  appears  that  the  theoretical  way  of 
fighting  the  dunes  is  not  correct  on  general  principles.  Without  mak- 
ing any  positive  assertion,  we  must  say  that  many  circumstances  jus- 
tify the  supposition  that  the  failure  of  the  Government  effort^  to 
strengthen  the  dunes  has  mainly  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  an  attempt 
was  made  in  the  very  heart  of  the  shifting  dunes  to  fight  nature's  om- 
nipotence, instead  of  attacking  them  at  their  starting  point,  from  the 
direction  from  which  the  wind  principally  comes,  t.  e.,  from  the  west, 
with  gradually  advancing  plantations  of  trees.  Another  mistake  made 
by  the  Government  has  been  to  use  too  few  of  the  highly  eflfective  dwarf 
trees  and  shrubs. 

Only  by  thus  sheltering  the  dunes  against  the  strongest  wind,  and  by 
beginning  at  their  outer  spurs,  they  can  be  strengthened  and  again 
clothed  with  forests.  Thus  the  Eiersberg  forest,  which  at  least  twelve 
3*ear8  ago  was  in  an  excellent  condition,  seems  to  have  been  started  west 
of  the  dunes  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river  Liebelose,  whose  fertile 
water  has,  by  producing  reeds,  alders,  and  other  low  trees,  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  beautiful  Eiersberg  pine  forest  to  grow  and  flourish. 

The  fact  stated  in  the  documents  already  referred  to,  that  the  sea  has 
deposited  soil  along  the  densely-wooded  dunes  near  Eiersberg,  near 
the  new  month  of  the  Kega,  &c.,  is  caused  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  strength  of  storms  or  violent  winds  from  the  northwest,  the 
north,  and  northeast,  is  broken  and  weakened  by  the  thick  protecting 
mantle  of  trees,  even  before  reaching  the  shore,  and  that  consequently 
the  waves  do  not  rush  against  the  shore  with  such  violence  as  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  and,  therefore,  do  not  tear  or  wash  anything  away, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  deposit  sand  and  mud  which  has  been  brought  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Even  a  very  cursory  examination  of  these 
coasts  and  its  unusually  broad  strand  will  prove  this  fact.  According 
to  the  official  reports,  on  the  bare  shores  of  Pomerania  the  breadth  of 
one  foot  is  annually  washed  away  where  the  soil  is  firm  and  clayey,  e.  g., 
near  the  Horst  light-house,  and  a  great  deal  more  where  the  shore  is 
composed  of  loose  sand  dunes ;  and  thus  Pomerania  or  Prussia  is  grad- 
ually disappearing^  although  the  Government  has  it  in  its  power  not  only 
to  competely  prevent  this  washing  away  of  the  shores,  but  even  to 
conquer  hack  from  the  sea  the  land  which  it  has  robbed  in  the  course  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  years,  by  planting  trees  on  all  bare  coasts, 
especially  as  a  lateral  protection  of  the  sand  dunes  proper,  on  the  clayey 
or  marshy  shores  in  front  of  the  dunes.  Such  plantations  will  in  a  peace- 
ful manner  extend  our  territory,  and  will  do  so  still  more  at  they  in- 
creaMin  size. 
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* 

Woald  that  our  Government  might  be  induced  to  fight  the  encroach- 
ing sea  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  regain  the  hundreds  of  villages, 
farms,  and  towns  on  the  coasts  of  Pomerania  and  Prussia,  which  have, 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  been  buried  in  the  sand  or  been  washed  away 
by  the  waves.  We  possess  ample  guarantees  in  the  facts  stated  above 
that  such  a  thing  is  possible.  ^ 


19— NOTBS    Olf   TKB    BNOIilSH   VEBBINO  ANB    JflA€KBBBIi   FMH- 

BBIBS,  AlfB   THB  HBTHOBS  OF  CVBINO. 

By  Capt.  J.  W.  COJLliIIirS. 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

The  following  notes  on  the-  English  herring  and  mackerel  fisheries, 
which  I  extract  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Edward  Jex,  of  London,  and  dated 
November  19, 1884,  may  prove  of  interest  to  you.  I  wish  particularly 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  England  they  are  preparing 
Jcippered  mackerel  as  well  as  kippered  herring.  The  latter  are  a  most 
delicious  article  of  food,  and  I  assume  that  mackerel  would  be  still  hot- 
ter. It  seems  to  me  that  in  seasons  when  small  mackerel  are  abundant 
and  cheap,  as,  for  instance,  they  have  been  the  past  summer,  a  large  and 
profitable  business  might  be  done  by  putting  them  on  the  market  cured 
as  kippers.  And  there  also  would  appear  to  be  great  possibilities  in 
introducing  in  our  markets  the  kippered  herring,  which,  1  believe, 
would  meet  with  a  great  demand  and  remunerative  prices  as  soon  as  its 
value  was  properly  understood. 

Mr.  Jex  is  the  owner  of  a  fleet  of  smacks  sailing  from  Yarmouth,  and 
is  a  fish  salesman  at  Billingsgate,  where  he  has  an  opportunity  for  seeing 
the  various  phases  of  the  trade.    He  writes : 

'*  Since  I  wrote  last  the  catches  of  herring  have  been  very  large  at 
Great  Yarmouth.  Some  of  the  boats,  for  the  season,  have  taken  over 
100  last,  4ong  tale,'  10,000, 152  fish  to  count  as  100  fish,  consequently  a 
last  signifies  13,200  fish,  long  tale,  as  sold  by  the  catcher.  The  take  at 
Yarmouth  alone,  up  to  date  of  last  Friday,  November  14,  was  20,613 
lasts,  7,000  fish,  and  the  prices  they  have  sold  at  average  from  &b  to  iClO 
per  last.  Our  curers  are  very  busy  at  this  time  in  drying  their  herring, 
and  others  are  preparing  them  in  their  own  brine,  in  barrels,  for  expor- 
tation, particularly  the  high  dried  smoked  ones,  for  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  markets.  And  I  have  no  doubt  [that]  your  salted  mackerel,  also 
your  dried  cod,  would  sell  well  in  those  Catholic  countries,  also  in  South 
America.  •  •  •  The  catches  of  herring  have  been  equally  as  large 
at  Lowestoft  as  at  Yarmouth,  and  the  take  of  mackerel  this  autumn  has 
been  very  large.  But  all  have  been  sold  fresh ,  or  split  and  smoked — what 
they  call  kippered  here.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  them  when  they 
are  full  of  fat  and  done  this  way." 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  2, 1884. 
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J3«-«HBONOIiOGI€AJL  lilST  OF  PAIHPHIiET  PUBE.ICATIOIV8  OF  THE 
U.S.  FISH  €0nUIIISSI01f  FBOn  ITS  OBGAKTIZATIOIV  IN  1871  TO  JAIV- 
VAST,  1885. 

By  €HAS.  W.  SHIIJLEY  and  €HAS.  IF.  SCUUDDER. 

1872. 

1.  •t[36]  Baird,  Spenoeb  F.   Memoranda  of  inquiry  relative  to  the  food- 

fishes  of  the  United  States. 

[From  Report  for  1871-'72y  pp.  1-3;  also  by  Smithsonian  Institution  No. 
231,  InMiBO.  Coll.  X.]  . 

2.  *[37]  Baird,  Spencer  F.   Questions  relative  to  the  food-fishes  of  the 

United  States. 

[From  Report  for  1871-'72,-pp.  3-6 ;  also  by  Smithsonian  Institution  No. 
834,  InMiso.  Coll.  X.] 

1873. 

3.  ^[35]  Baird,  Spencer  F.    Eeport  on  the  condition  of  the  sea.flsher- 

ies  of  the  south  coast  of  New  England  in  1871  and  1872. 

[From  Report  for  187 1-^72,  pp.  i-xli.] 

1874. 

K  [48]  Baird,  Spencer  F.  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  for  1872  and 
1873.  A.— Inquiry  into  the  decrease  of  food-flshes.  B.— The 
propagation  of  food-fishes  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

[From  Report  for  1872-73,  pp.  i-xcii.] 

0.  •[880]  Smith,  Sidney  I.  The  Crustacea  of  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
United  States.    *  ,^ 

TFrom  Report  for  187^73,  pp.  637-665,  pi.  3.] 

6.  •[881]  Smith,  Sidney  I.    Sketch  of  the  invertebrate  fauna  of  Lake 

Superior. 

[From  Report  for  1872-^73,  pp.  690-707.  ] 

7.  •[g82J  Smith,  Sidney  I.    Food  of  fresh- water  fishes. 

[From  Report  for  1872-'73,  pp.  708, 709.  ] 

8.  •[968]  Verrill,  A.  E.    Synopsis  of  the  North  American  fresh-water 

leeches. 

[From  Report  for  1872-73,  pp.  666-689.] 

'This  and  all  other  items  marked  with  the  asterisk  are  om  of  print,  and  copies 
cannot  be  furnished. 

tFignres  in  brackets  denote  the  nnmbers  of  the  papers  in  the  ^*  List  of  papers  re- 
lating to  the  work  of  the  U.  8.  Fish  Commission,"  &c.,  by  Chailes  W.  Smiley,  in 
BnUetin  of  the  Commissioa.    Vol.  Ill,  1883,  pp.  1-S4. 
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1876. 

9.  •[283]  Gill,  Theodore.    Natural  and  economical  history  of  the 

gourami. 

[From  Report  for  1872-73,  pp.  710-728,  pi.  2.] 

1876. 

10.  [62]  Baird,  Spencer  F.    Questions  relative  to  the  cod  and  cod 

fisheries.    Pp.  4. 

11.  [53]  Baird,  Spencer  F.    Questions  relative  to  the  mackerel  and 

mackerel  fisheries.    Pp.  4. 

12.  [54]  Baird,  Spencer  F.    Questions  relative  to  the  alewife  and  alo- 

wife  fisheries.    Pp.  4. 

13.  [56]  Baird,  Spencer  F.    Questions  relative  to  the  smelt  and  the 

smelt  fisheries.    Pp.  4. 

14.  [248]  Farlow,  W,  G.    List  of  marine  algae  of  the  United  States. 

[From  Report  for  1873-74  and  1874-75,  pp.  691-717.] 

16.  [67]  Baird,  Spencer  F.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1873-^74 
and  1874-'75.  A. — Inquiry  into  the  decrease  of  food-fishes.  B. — 
The  propagation  of  food-fishes  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

[From  Report  for  1873-74  and  1874-75,  pp.  vii-xlvi.] 

1877. 

16.  •[626 1  Kidder,  J.  H.    Hints  for  emergencies.    Prepared  for  the  use 

of  field  parties  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    Pp.  7. 

1878, 

17.  [60]  Baird,  Spencer  F.    Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1876-1876. 

A. — Inquiry  into  the  decrease  of  food-fishes.    B. — ^The  propaga- 
tion of  food-fishes  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

[From  Report  for  1875-76,  pp.  r-50.*] 

1879. 

18.  •[64]  Baird,  Spencer  F.   Statistics  of  menhaden  fisheries,  &c.   Cir- 

cular and  questions. 

[From  Report  for  1877,  pp.  268-271.] 

39.  tGooDE,  G.  Brown  and  Tarlton  H.  Bean.  List  of  the  fishes 
of  Essex  County,  including  those  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  results  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission. 

[From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  vol.  xi,  8°,  pp.  38.] 

tNot  published  by  th«  United  States  Fivh  Commission,  but  copies  for  distribution 
ars  %n  kaad. 
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20.  [55]  Baird,  Spenoeb  F.    Statistics  of  coast  and  river  fisheries 

Pp.4. 

21.  [21]  Atkins,  Chables  6.     Cheap  fixtures  for  the  hatching  of 

salmon. 

[From  Report  for  1978,  pp.  944-965.] 

22.  [80]  Baibd,  Spenoeb  F.,  Fbancis  A.  Walkeb,  and  G.  Brown 

GooDE.    Betarns  of  circular  relating  to  fish  trade  and  consump- 
tion of  fish. 

[Published  by  census,  No.  7-0  J2,  2  eds.,  pp.  3.  ] 

23.  •[334]  GooDE,  G.  Beown.    Plan  of  inquiry  into  the  history  and 

present  condition  of  the  fisheries  of  the  ITnited  States. 

[From  Report  for  1880,  pp.  ^-52.] 

24.  [190]  Copeland,  Charles  W.     Specifications  for  building  the 

screw-steamer  Fish-Hawk  for  the  United  States  Commission  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries. 

[By  the  United  States  Light-House  Establishment,  pp.  46. 1 

25.  [03]  Baird,  Spencer  F.    Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  for  1877. 

A. — ^Inquiry  into  the  decrease  of  food -fishes.    B.— The  propaga- 
tion of  food-fishes  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

[From  Report  for  1877,  pp.  l»-48*.] 

26.  •[275]  Gahgee,  John.    On  artificial  refrigeration. 

[From  Report  for  1877,  pp.  901-972,  pi.  3,  figs.  5] 

1880. 

27.  [410]  Hessel,  Eudolph.    The  carp  and  its  culture  in  rivers  and 

lakes,  and  its  introduction  into  America. 

[From  Report  for  1875-76,  pp.  865-900,  figs.  C.] 

28.  [66]  Baird,  Spenoeb  F.    Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  for  1878. 

A. — Inquiry  into  the  decrease  of  food-fishes.    B. — ^Tbe  Propa- 
gation of  food-fishes  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

[From  Report  for  1878,  pp.  xv-lxiv.] 

1881. 

29.  ^[70]  Baibd,  Spenoeb  F.    Circular  in  reference  to  shipping  fresh 

fish  and  other  animals. 

[Pablished  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  pp.  4.  ] 

30.  [116]  Bean,  Tableton  H.    Directions  for  collecting  and  preserv- 

ing fish. 

[Pablished  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  pp.  6.  ] 

31.  [360]  GooDB,  G,  Bbown  and  J.  W.  Collins.    The  winter  haddock 

fishery  of  New  England. 

[From  BaU^tUfor  liSl,  pp.  39e-«S6.1 
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32.  [387]  Habgeb,  Osoab.    Eeport  on  the  marine  Isopoda  of  New  Eng- 

land and  a^acent  waters. 

[From  Report  for  1878,  pp.  297-462,  pi.  13,  index.] 

33.  •[230]  Eaell,  R.  Edwabp.    A  report  on  the  history  and  present 

condition  of  the  shore  cod  fisheries  of  Cape  Ann,  Massaehusetts, 
together  with  notes  on  the  natnral  history  and  artificial  propa- 
gation of  the  species. 

[From  Report  for  1878,  pp.  685-740,  pi.  3,  index.] 

34.  [1005]  Wilson,  Edmund  B.    Report  on  the  Pycnogonida  of  New 

England  and  adjacent  waters. 

[From  Report  for  1878,  pp.  463-506,  pi.  7,  index.] 

35.  Baibd,  George  W.     Specifications  for  the  paddle-wheel  steam 

seine  boat  Canvas-back,  for  service  in  the  bay  and  river  fisheries. 
Pp.  12. 

36.  ^[251]  Fablow,  W.  G.    The  marine  algae  of  New  England. 

[From  Report  for  1879,  pp.  1-210,  pi.  15,  index.] 

■ 

37.  [174J  Collins,  J.  W.    Gill  nets  in  the  cod-fishery  ;  a  description  of 

the  Norwegian  cod-nets,  with  directions  for  their  use,  and  a  his- 
tory of  their  introduction  into  the  United  States. 

[From  Bulletin  for  1881,  pp.  1-17.] 

38.  [191]  CoPELAND,  Chables  W.     Specifications  for  building  the 

screw-steamer  Albatross  for  the  United  States  Commission  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries. 

[By  the  United  States  Light-house  Establishment,  pp.  51.] 

1882. 

39.  •[71]  Baibd,  Spenoeb  F.    Directory  of  the  oflScers,  collaborators, 

employes,  &c.,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  National  Museum, 
Geological  Survey,  and  Fish  Commission. 

[Pnblished  by  the  Smithsonian  InstitutMU,  8^,  No.  3961,  pp.  8  J 

40.  •[482]  Jaoobson,  II.    Translator.    Popular  extracts  from  the  inves- 

tigations of  the  commission  for  the  scii^ntific  examination  of  the 
German  seas.  Published  by  the  royal  ministry  of  agriculture, 
domains,  and  forests.  [E.  A.  Meyer,  K.  Mobius,  G.  Karsteu,  and 
Y.  Hensen.] 

[From  Report  for  1879,  pp.  525-557.] 

41.  [879]  Smith,  Sanderson,  and  Richard  Kathbun.     Lists  of  the 

dredging  stations  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  k'oni 
1871  to  1879,  inclusive,  with  temperature  and  other  observations. 

[From  Report  for  1879,  pp.  559-601.] 

42.  [972]  Vereill,  A.  E.    Report  on  the  cephalopdds  of  the  northeast- 

ern coast  of  America. 

[From  Report  for  1879,  pp.  211-455,  pi.  46,  index.] 
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43.  [850]  ScuDDER,  Newton  P.     The  halibut  fishery,  Davis'  Strait. 

[From  Report  for  1880,  pp.  18^228,  index.  ] 

44.  [76]  Bairb,  Spencer  F.    Memoranda  for  the  constructiou  of  a 

harbor  of  refuge  at  Wood's  Holl,  Mass. 

[In  circular  form,  type- written  and  lithographed,  4^.,  pp.  6.] 

4o.  •[231]  Earll,  R.  Edward.    Statistics  of  the  fisheries  of  Maine. 

[Census  Bulletin  No.  278,  p.  47.] 

46.  [72]  Baird,  Spencer  F.    Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1879. 

A. — Inquiry  into  the  decrease  of  food  fishes.    B. — The  propaga- 
tion of  food-fishes  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

[From  Report  for  1879,  pp.  xi-li.] 

47.  •[1019]  Wright,  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  committee.    Report 

of  a  committee  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society 
-  on  the  early  shad  fisheries  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River. 

[From  Bulletin  for  1881,  pp.  352-359.] 

48.  ^[588]  Jordan,  David  S.,  and  Charles  H.  Gilbert.    Descriptions 

of  nineteen  new  species  of  fishes  from  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

'  [From  Bulletin  for  1881,  pp.  306-335.] 

49.  •[  74]  B  AiRD,  Spencer  F.    Laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States 

Fish  Commission,  pp.  32. 

50.  [75]  Baird,  Spencer  F.     Classification  of  exhibits  at  London 

Fishery  Exhibition,  pp.  3. 

1883. 

51.  [336]  GooDE,  G.  Bro\vn.    Materials  for  a  history  of  the  swordfishes. 

[From  Report  for  1880,  pp.  287-392,  pi.  24,  ipdex.] 

52.  [1067]  GooDB,  G.  BROWN,  Joseph  W.  Collins,  R.  B.  Earll,  and 

A.  Howard  Clark.    Materials  for  a  history  of  *  the  mackerel 
fishery. 

53.  ^[77]  Baird,  Spencer  F.    Inducements  offered  fishermen  to  fur- 

nish shad  eggs  for  the  United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries. 

[From  Bulletin  for  1882,  pp.  389-391.] 

54.  Baird,  Spencer  F.    Preliminary  catalogue  and  synopsis  of  the 

collections  exhibited  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  and 
by  special  exhibitora,  with  a  concordance  to  the  official  classifica 
tion  of  the  exhibition. 

[London  Exhibition,  part  A,  pp.  107.] 

65.  Bathbun,  Richard.     Collection  of  economic  crustaceans,  wormn, 
echinoderms,  and  sponges. 

[London  Exhibition*  part  B,  pp.  31.] 
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56.  BiDGWAYy  BoBEBT.    Gatalogae  of  the  aqostic  and  fish  eating  biidsy 

exhibited  by  the  United  States  National  Maseum. 

[London  Exhibition,  part  C,  pp.  46.] 

57.  WiNSLOW,  Fbancis.    Catalogue  of  the  economic  moUasca  and  the 

apparatus  and  appliances  lised  in  their  captore  and  preparation 
for  market.    Exhibited  by  the  United  States  National  Mnseam. 

[LondoDr Exhibition,  part  D,  pp.  66.] 

58.  Bbown,  James  Temple.    The  whale  fishery  and  its  appliances. 

[London  Exhibition,  part  E,  pp.  116.] 

59.  Bean,  Tableton  H.    Catalogue  of  the  collections  of  fishes  exhibited 

by  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

[London  Exhibition,  part  F,  pp.  124.] 

60.  [232]  Eabll,  B.  Edwabd.    The  Spanish  mackerel,  CyMum  maeu- 

latum  (Mitch.)  Ag. ;  its  natural  history  and  artificial  propagation, 
with  an  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  fishery. 

[From  Beport  for  1880,  pp.  395-426.] 

61.  ^McDonald,  Mabshall.    Specifications  for  the  superstructure  of 

the  fish-way  proposed  for  the  Great  Falls,  Potomac  Eiver,  Mary- 
land, pp.  3. 

62.  [78]  Baibd,  Spenoeb  F.    Beport  of  the  Commissioner  for  1880. 

A. — Inquiry  into  the  decrease  of  food-fishes.    B. — The  propaga- 
tion of  food-fishes  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

[From  Beport  for  1880,  pp.  xvii-xlvi.] 

63.  •[789]  Potts,  Edwabd.   Fresh- water  sponges.   What,  where,  when, 

and  who  wants  them. 

[From  Bulletin  for  1883,  pp.  389-391.] 

64.  Smiley,  Chables  W.    Carp  and  carp  ponds :  (1)  Answer  to  118 

questions  relative  to  German  carp;  (2)  Directions  concerning  the 
'     construction  of  carp  ponds. 

[From  Balletin  for  1883,  pp.  241-256.  ] 

1884. 

65.  Baibd,  Spengeb  F.    Beport  of  the  Commissioner  for  1881.    A. — 

Inquiry  into  the  decrease  of  food-fishes.    B. — ^The  propagation  of 
food-fishes  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

[From  Beport  for  1881,  pp.  xiii-lxxi.] 

66.  Smiley,  Chables  W.    Special  Bulletin :  (1)  Notes  on  the  edible 

qualities  of  German  carp  and  hints  about  cooking  them ;  (2)  The 
German  carp  and  its  introduction  in  the  United  States. 

[From  Bulletin  for  1883,  pp.  305-336.] 

67.  Bydeb,  John  A.    Bearing  oysters  from  artificially  fertilized  eggs, 

together  with  notes  on  pond-cnlture,  &c. 

[From  BoBetm  for  1883,  pp.  281-S94.] 
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08.  Wbbsteb,  H.  E.  and  James  E.  Benebiot.    The  Annelida  ohato- 

poda  from  Provincetown  and  Wellfleet,  Massaohosetts. 

[From  Report  for  1881,  pp.  699-747.  ] 

09.  Rathbun,  Biohabd.    Descriptive  catalogue  of  the  collection  illus- 

trating the  scienti&c  investigation  of  the  sea  and  fresh  waters. 

[London  Exhibition,  part  G,  pp.  109.] 

70.  Tanneb,  Z.  L.    Beport  on  theconstmction  and  work  in  1880  of  the 

Fish  Commission  steamer  Fish  Hawk. 

[From  Report  for  1881,  pp.  3-^.] 

71.  Btder,  John  A.    A  ccmtributlon  to  the  embryography  of  osseoas 

fishes,  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  the  Cod 
{Oadus  Morrhua), 

[From  Report  for  1882,  pp.  455-605.] 

72.  MoDoNALP,  Marshall.    Beport  submitting  plans  and  specifica- 

tions of  the  fishways  for  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac  Biver, 
pp.  1-22. 

73.  Baibd,  Gt.  W.    Annual  report  on  the  electric  lighting  of  the  United 

States  steamer  Albatross,  December  31, 1883. 

[From  Bulletin  for  1884,  pp.  153-158.] 

74.  Tbue,  Fbedebigk  W.     Catalogue  of  the  aquatic  jmammals  ex- 

hibited by  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

[London  Exhibition,  Part  H,  pp.  22.] 

75.  GooDE,  G.  Brown.    The  status  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 

mission in  1884.    A  review  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
fish-culture,  and  the  investigation  of  the  American  fisheries. 

[From  Report  for  1884,  pp.  1-42.] 

76.  Rtdeb,  John  A.     On  the  preservation  of  embryonic  materials 

and  small  organisms,  together  with  hints  upon  embedding  and 
mounting  sections  serially. 

[From  Report  for  1882,  pp.  607-629.] 

77.  Baird,  Spenoer  F.    Beport  of  the  Commissioner  for  1882.    A. — 

Inquiry  into  the  decrease  of  food-fishes.    B. — The  propagation 
of  food-fishes  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 

[From  Report  for  1882,  pp.  xvii,  xcii.] 

78.  Shith,  SiBNinr  I.    Beport  on  the  decapod  Crustacea  of  the  Al- 

batross dredgings  off  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  in  1883. 

[From  Report  for  1882,  pp.  345-426.] 

79.  Tanner,  Z.  L.    Beport  on  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 

steamer  Fish  Hawk,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1882,  and 
on  the  construction  of  the  steamer  Albatross. 

[From  Report  for  1882,  pp.  3-34.] 
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80.  McDonald,  Marshall.    A  new  system  of  fish  way  building. 

[From  Report  for  1882,  pp.  43-52.] 

81.  Collins,  J.  W.    History  of  the  tile-fish. 

[From  Report  for  18^,  pp.  237-294.] 

82.  Collins,  J.  W.    Notes  on  the  habits  and  methods  of  capture  of 

various  species  of  sea-birds  that  occur  on  the  fishiugbauks  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  IS^orth  America,  and  which  are  used  as  bait  for 
catching  codfish  by  New  England  fishermen. 

[From  Report  for  1882,  pp.  311-338.] 

83.  Verrill,  a.  E.    Notice  of  tlie  remarkable  marine  fauna  occupy- 

ing the  outer  banks  off  the  southern  coast  of  New  England,  and 
of  some  additions  to  the  fauna  of  Vineyard  Sound. 

^  [From  Report  for  1882,  pp.  641-669.] 

84.  Verrill,  A.  E.    Physical  characters  of  the  portion  of  the  conti- 

nental border  beneath  the  Gulf  Stream  explored  by  the  Fish 
Hawk,  1880  to  1882. 

[From  Report  for  1882,  pp.  104o-1057.] 

85.  Smiley,  Charles  W.    Report  on  the  distribution  of  carp  to  July 

1, 1881,  from  young  reared  in  1879  and  1880. 

[From  Report  for  1882,  pp.  943-988.  J 

86.  Bean,  Tarleton  H.    List  of  the  fishes  distributed  by  the  TJuited 

States  Fish  Commission. 

[From  Report  for  1882,  pp.  1039-1044.  ] 

87.  Bean,  Tarleton  H.    List  of  fishes  collected  by  the  United  States 

Fish  Commission  at  Wood's  HoU,  Mass.,  during  the  summer  of 

1881. 

[From  Report  for  1882,  pp.  339-344.  ] 

88.  Smiley,  Charles   W.    The  influence  of  artificial   propagation 

upon  production.  Illustrated  by  the  salmon  work  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  California. 

[From  Bulletiu  for  1884,  pp.  201,  202.] 

89.  True,  Frederick  W.    Suggestions  to  the  keepers  of  the  United 

States  life-saving  stations,  light-houses,  and  light -ships,  and  t^ 
other  observers,  relative  to  the  best  means  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving specimens  of  whales  and  porpoises. 

[From  Report  for  1884,  pp.  1-26.] 

90.  Shufeldt,  E.  W.  "  The  Osteology  of  Amia  calva :  including  certain 

special  references  to  the  skeleton  of  Teleo^teans. 

[From  Report  for  1883,  pp.  1-132.] 
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t4— IVOTBS  ON  THB  CO]»  GULI^BTIET   FISHJBRIES  OF   «I«OV€B9TER, 

MAflS.,  1884->85. 

By  S.  J.  miARTIN. 

4 

[From  letters  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

The  first  cod  gill-nets  were  set  September  30,  bat  no  cod  have  yet 
been  canght  in  them.  Yesterday  a  boat  with  five  nets  caught  50  large 
pollock.  Gill-net  fishing  will  be  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent 
this  year  than  last 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  October  5, 1S84. 

The  ten  boats  that  are  fishing  with  cod  gill-nets  catch  mostly  large 
pollock.  These  fish  average  23^  pounds  as  they  come  from  the  water. 
I  have  seen  a  lot  of  6,000  pounds  landed,  which  averaged  24  pounds  to 
the  fish.  One  pollock  was  landed  which  weighed  37^  pounds.  The 
average  weight  of  pollock  canght  on  hand  lines  is  13  pounds. 

In  seven  days  and  with  twenty-four  nets,  the  schooner  Dixie  landed 
135,000  iK>unds  of  pollock  and  5,000  pounds  of  large  cod.  Her  nets  are 
50  fathoms  long  and  2  fathoms  deep.  With  sixteen  nets  of  the  same 
size,  the  schooner  Hector  took  26,000  pounds  of  pollock  and  1,000 
pounds  of  large  cod  last  week. 

This  afternoon  the  whole  ten  vessels  that  are  using  nets  were  in  with 
their  decks  full  of  large  pollock  and  large  codfish.  They  landed  140,000 
pounds  of  pollock  and  5,000  pounds  of  cod.  Pollock  sold  to-day  at  50 
cents  a  100  pounds.  It  is  being  dressed  and  gotten  ready  to  ship  to 
Boston,  Monday  morning.  The  large  pollock  make  very  nice  steak, 
and  are  considered  better  for  frying  than  cod. 

The  hand-liners  all  catch  small  fish,  and  they  are  quite  angry  toward 
the  gill-netters.  In  some  instances  they  have  anchored  on  top  of  the 
gill-nets,  injuring  tliem.  The  people  gather  along  the  wharves  to  see 
the  large  pollock  unloaded  from  gj|[l-net  vessels  and  the  small  pollock 
unloaded  from  hand-line  vessels,  and  think  it  a  great  curiosity. 
There  have  been  3  puffers  caught  in  the  cod  gill-netK 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  October  26, 1884. 

The  amount  of  fish  caught  in  gill-nets  and  landed  here  during  the 
past  week  is  as  follows :  915,000  pounds  of  pollock  and  67,000  pounds 
of  large  cod. 

Considering  the  number  of  boats,  nets,  and  men  engaged  in  fishing, 
the  catch  yesterday  exceeds  anything  on  record.  Thirteen  small  ves- 
sels, fishing  with  cod  gill  nets,  landed  last  night  and  this  morning 
260,000  pounds  of  pollock  and  20,000  pounds  of  large  cod.  These  fish 
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trere  caught  in  seventy-six  nets,  50  fathoms  long  and  2^  fathoms  deep, 
and  wore  fished  by  05  men.  Some  of  the  boats  left  some  of  the  nets,  not 
being  able  to  take  all  the  fish  that  were  in  them.  When  the  schooner 
Hector  came  to  its  nets,  three  of  them  were  found  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  the  buoyancy  of  the  pollock  being  so  great  as  to  part  the  anchor 
lines  and  cause  the  nets  to  come  to  the  surface.  There  were  8,000 
tiounds  of  fish  taken  out  of  three  small  nets,  while  one  small  boat  with 
six  nets  landed  12,000  pounds.  * 

The  pollock-catchers  who  use  hand  lines  have  hauled  up,  not  being 
able  to  catch  any  fish. 

The  twine  now  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cod  gill-nets  is  not  fit  to 
use  in  catching  pollock;  the  nets  should  be  made  of  salmon  twine.  A 
large  fleet  will  use  the  cod  gill-net  this  winter,  and  some  vessels  of  80 
tons  burden  are  getting  ready  to  set  them.  Codfish  have  begun  to 
come  on  the  rocks.  They  are  large,  and  are  mostly  females,  a  number 
of  which  are  full  of  ripe  spawn.  The  pollock  are  large,  averaging  23J 
pounds  in  weight,  and  are  half  male  and  half  female.  Pollock  sold 
to-day  at  40  cents,  and  codfish  at  $1.10  per  100  pounds. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  November  2, 1884. 

The  cod  gill-net  fishery  is  assuming  large  proportions.  There  are 
thirty-five  vessels  now  engaged  in  it,  eight  of  which  are  now  in  Ipswich 
Bay  and  the  remainder  off  Half-way  Eock,  in  Boston  Bay.  A  vessel  of 
seventy-five  tons  usually  carries  40  nets.  The  cod  are  not  very  plenty. 
Last  week  vessels  fishing  with  nets  landed  at  Gloucester  97,000  pounds  of 
cod  and  322,000  pounds  of  pollock ;  at  Rockport,  48,000  pounds  of  cod 
and  15,000  pounds  of  pollock  ;  at  Lynn,  70,000  pounds  of  cod  and  32,000 
pounds  of  pollock.  Some  of  the  fishermen  with  hand  lines  are  catching 
large  cod  from  the  schools  in  Boston  Bay,  using  squid  for  bait.  Boats 
with  two  men  catch  1,000  pounds  i)er  day. 

Glouoestbb,  Mass.,  November  16,  1884. 

All  the  vessels  that  were  sent  to  the  Grand  Banks  for  cod  are  home 
and  hauled  up.  There  are  a  lew  still  fishing  on  George's.  There  are 
fifty-two  vessels  now  fishing  with  gill-nets,  and  they  catch  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cod  and  pollock. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  November  19, 1884. 

SUjJOIary  for  November. — During  the  month  there  were  caught 
in  cod  gill-nets  883,000  pounds  of  cod  and  1,057,000  pounds  of  pollock. 
There  were  landed  at  Kockport  293,000  pounds  of  cod  and  105,000 
pounds  of  pollock.  There  wore  landed  at  Lynn  268,000  pounds  of  cod 
and  80,000  i)ound8  of  pollock.    Codfish  sold  at  2i  cents  a  pound. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  December  2, 1884. 

Vessels  using  the  cod  gill-nets  have  found  fish  scarce  the  past  week. 
December  7th  as  high  as  10,000  pounds  were  taken,  while  on  the 
next  day  only  500  pounds  were  taken  in  the  same  gang  of  nets.  Since 
last  Monday,  bouts  with  twenty-five  nets  have  been  catching  from  300 
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to  800  pounds  each.    The  boats  that  went  ont  to  their  net6  this  morn- 
ing canght  from  6,000  to  8,000  pounds  each,  while  the  night  before  the 
same  nets  in  the  same  place  only  caught  from  300  to  500  pounds. 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  December  14, 1884. 


IS.— VHK  PSNOBSCOT  AN]»   SCHOODIC  SAIiMON  WORK  OF    1884*'85. 

By   €HAS.   O.    ATKINS. 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

The  eggs  taken  this  3'ear  at  the  Penobscot  station  will  count  nearly 
1,900,000.  This  is  about  600,000  less  than  last  year,  though  we  had  a 
larger  number  of  fish.  The  explanation  is  found  in  two  circumstances: 
First,  that  the  fish  were  much  smaller  than  last  year ;  second,  that  there 
was  a  larger  proportion  of  males.  I  think  we  can  count  on  having 
1,750,000  eggs  to  ship.    Your  pro  rata  share  will  be  about  1,050,000. 

,    Maine  will  have  500,000;  Massachusetts  200,000.    It  would  be  well  to 

I     have,  at  any  rate,  a  partial  assignment  made  very  soon.  We  had  warmer 

weather  than  usual  in  November,  and  the  eggs  are  more  forward  in 

development. "   I  think  Mr.  Mather  would  be  glad  to  receive  some  early. 

At  Grand  Lake  stream  we  secured  about  1,727,000  eggs.    A  loss 

of  16  per  cent,  will  leave  1,554,000,  and  the  25  per  cent,  reserve  (388,500) 

:     will  reduce  the  number  available  for  shipment  to  1,165,500.    A  pro  rata 

I     division,  on  the  basis  of  1,150,000,  will  give  to — 

United  States  ( Jf ) 598, 000 

Maine  {A)  230, 000 

\     Ma4ssachusett8  (^)..   ..   184,000 

New  Hampshire  (A) 138,000 

1, 150, 000 

These  eggs  are  now  in  our  coldest  water,  and  will  not  be  ready  for 
shipment  before  late  in  February.  I  would  like  to  find  whether  the 
serious  losses  that  have  attended  shipments  to  the  South  and  West 
cannot  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  eggs  in  lake  water  duriug  the  entire 
time  of  their  development  at  Grand  Lake  stream,  instead  of  exposing 
them  for  a  few  weeks  to  spring  water  as  we  have  heretofore  practiced, 
with  a  view  to  hastening  their  development. 

The  fish  at  Grand  Lake  stream  have  been  plentier  than  last  year,  and 
the  augmentation  in  size  continues.  The  females  taken  this  year  aver- 
aged 3  pounds  and  15.7  ounces  in  weight,  the  males  4  pounds  and  .1 
omice.  In  1875,  the  males  averaged  1.6  pounds,  and  the  females  1.9 
pounds.  There  has  been  a  corresponding  appreciation  in  fecundity, 
the  yield  being  753  eggs  per  female  in  1875,  and  2,228  eggs  per  female 
in  1884,  a  gain  of  nearly  200  per  cent. 

BuoKSPOBT,  Me.,  Deee^nher  12, 1884. 
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Ilk-RBPORT    OF    THJB    WORK    IN   AN    OYSTER   IlfTESTlOATIOlV 

WITH  TBB  STEAinJBR  LOOKOVT. 

B7  EUOENi:  O.  BI.ACKFORD. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  in  the 
oyster  investigation  with  the  steamer  Lookout,  which  yon  so  kindly 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  New  York  State  Oyster  Investigation 
Commission : 

During  the  thirteen  days  from  September  12  to  September  24,  inclu- 
sive, that  the  steamer  Lookout  was  at  my  disposal  for  the  pnrpose  of 
rendering  assistance  in  our  State  oyster  investigation  ten  trips  were 
made  with  her  to  various  points  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  along  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island  as  far  east  as 
Northport  Harbor.  The  trips,  which  were  very  satisfactory  in  their 
general  results,  were  made  in  the  following  order:  City  Island,  Perth 
Amboy  and  the  south  end  of  Staten  Island,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Hemp- 
stead Harbor,  Little  Neck  Bay,  Manhasset  or  Cow  Bay,  Execution  Light- 
house Rock,  Port  Chester  and  Rye  Beach,  Northport  Harbor,  Princess 
Bay,  and  Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek. 

During  each  trip  one  or  more  dredgings  were  made  upon  both  the 
planted  and  natural  beds  of  the  vicinity,  and  specimens  of  the  oysters 
of  the  beds  were  selected  and  preserved  from  each  haul  of  the  dredge. 
Notes  were  made  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  beds,  as  shown  by 
the  proportion  of  oysters  and  shells  taken  at  the  different  hauls,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  various  enemies  of  the  oyster ;  also  all  in- 
formation, which  could  be  gained  in  so  short  a  time  in  regard  to  the 
general  working  of  the  beds  and  the  industry  in  that  particular  local- 
ity. 

Septeniber  13. — The  first  trip  was  made  to  City  Island,  which  lies 
northeast  of  the  city  near  the  entrance  into  the  sound.  Capt.  Joshua 
Leviness  was  taken  on  board  as  pilot.  He  owns  about  150  acres  of 
oyster  teriitory  near  the  island,  and  was  the  first  person  to  set  stakes 
for  oyster-planting  in  the  East  River.  Originally  all  the  land  under 
water  about  the  island  was  natural  oyster  ground,  but  at  present  most 
of  it  has  been  taken  up  and  staked  off  for  ^<  plants."  Before  the  stak- 
ing off  took  place  much  of  the  territory  had  become  exhausted  from 
overworking  by  the  oystermen,  and  some  of  the  land  has  been  mined 
by  the  dumping  of  garbage.  The  first  dredge  was  made  upon  Captain 
Leviness'  planted  ground.  The  dredge  was  down  one  raionte,  and 
came  up  with  198  oysters  and  a  few  mussels,  clams,  and  scallops.  There 
were  not  many  shells  and  only  a  few  drills.  The  second  dredging  was 
made  on  a  natural  bed,  and  resulted  in  16  small  oysters  and  quite  a 
number  of  shells. .  The  planted  oysters  were  of  good  size  and  fine  flavor. 
There  was  no  set  of  young  oysters  on  either  the  planted  or  the  native 
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oysters,  but  the  captain  stated  that  the  set  was  generally  good.  The 
water  is  from  2  to  12  fathoms  over  the  beds,  and  dredges  are  ased  in 
working  the  beds.  The  dredges  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island  are 
limited  to  30  pounds  in  weight,  and  probably  the  greater  number  of 
them  are  without  teeth  on  the  drag-bar.  In  the  shallow  water  along 
the  shores  and  in  the  coves  tongs  are  used  in  taking  the  oysters  from 
the  bottom.  The  principal  enemies  of  the  oyster  io  this  locality  are  the 
drills,  Urosalpinx  cinerea^  but  now  and  then  the  t>ed8  are  troubled  with 
starfish.  The  seed  for  the  planted  ground  is  taken  either  from  the  na- 
tive beds  or  brought  from  Connecticut. 

September  16. — At  Perth  Amboy  Mr.  John  Sofield  was  taken  on  as 
pilot^  and  the  vessel  was  put  to  work  among  the  planted  beds  to  the 
south  of  Staten  Island,  in  the  mouth  of  Karitan  Bay.  The  beds  here, 
as  indeed  in  all  this  neighborhood,  in  either  New  York  or  New  Jersey 
waters,  are  very  numerous  and  very  small,  in  many  cases  hardly  more 
than  the  size  of  the  vessel.  They  are  as  a  nile  well  cared  for  and  fur- 
nish fine  oysters.  There  were  no  natural  beds  in  this  neighborhood. 
The  seed  for  the  planted  beds  comes  from  Newark  Bay  and  some  from 
New  Haven,  Conn.  The  first  and  second  dredges  were  made  on  the 
pilot's  grounds  and  resulted  in  33  and  74  oysters,  respectively.  The 
oysters  were  of  good  size,  with  very  little  refuse  material.  The  third 
dredge  was  made  upon  the  ground  of  Mr.  William  Sofield.  The  dredge 
was  down  two  minutes  and  brought  up  341  oysters.  The  oysters  were 
in  fine  condition  and  very  few  drills  were  seen.  The  beds  are  well  cared 
for  and  protected. 

September  16. — Cold  Spring  Harbor.  After  visiting  the  State  hatch- 
ery, located  at  the  head  of  the  harbor,  where  some  experiments  in  the 
artificial  hatching  of  oysters  were  being  carried  on,  Mr.  Charles  Walters 
was  taken  aboard  as  pilot  and  dredges  were  made  on  his  planted  ground 
and  on  a  strip  of  natural  bed  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbor.  The 
wind  was  quite  strong,  and  it  was  accordingly  rather  difficult  to  manip- 
ulate the  vessel  to  the  best  advantage  for  either  the  natural  or  planted 
beds,  hence  the  results  were  not  as  good  as  they  ought  to  have  been. 
The  central  part  of  the  harbor  and  up  quite  close  to  the  shores  the  bot- 
tom is  of  rather  deep  mud.  so  that  most  of  the  planted  grounds  are 
close  to  the  shores,  and  the  only  strip  of  natural  giouud  of  any  extent 
is  along  the  east  shore  in  about  8  feet  of  water  and  inside  of  the  planted 
beds.  The  oysters  on  the  planted  beds  grow  quite  rapidly  and  are  of 
very  fine  flavor.  The  first  dredge  on  the  natural  bed  resulted  in  17 
03*sters  and  a  good  many  shells  and  some  drills.  The  second  dredge  on 
the  pilot's  planted  bed  resulted  in  20  oysters  of  good  size  and  very  few 
shells.  There  are  a  good  mnny  drills  and  whelks  in  the  harbor,  and 
some  years  the  star-fish  comes  in  great  numbers,  hut  not  often.  The 
seed  is  brought  from  the  sound  beds  or  fnim  Connecticut.  In  some 
parts  of  the  harbor  the  set  this  season  is  very  fine. 

September  17. — Hempstead  Harbor.    This  harbor  has  much  more  hard 
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bottom  and  consequently  more  natural  oyster  beds  than  Cold  Spring 
Harbor.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  planted  ground^  bat  so  far  as  we 
could  judge  the  planted  ground  was  not  of  very  much  account  and  Very 
poorly  cared  for.  Mr.  J.  K.  Mott  and  Mr.  David  Meissner  were  taken 
on  board  at  Sea  Cliff  as  pilots.  The  first  four  dredgings  were  made  on 
natural  beds,  but  the  bottom  was  too  hard  for  the  dredges  which  we 
had  ou  board,  so  that  a  very  large  haul  was  not  made  either  time. 

First  dredge :  Down  five  minutes ;  result,  32  oysters,  20  mussels,  and 
a  good  many  shells. 

Second  dredge:  Down  three  minutes;  result,  60  oysters,  8  mussels, 
many  shells,  3  spider-crabs. 

Third  dredge :  Down  two  minutes ;  result,  46  oysters,  33  mussels, 
many  shells,  2  spiders. 

Fourth  di*edge :  Down  three  minutes ;  result,  29  oysters,  5  mussels, 
many  shells. 

In  the  last  three  dredges  there  were  a  few  ^^set"  seen  and  some  drills. 

Fifth  dredge :  Planted  ground ;  down  one  and  a  half  minutes ;  result,  2 
oysters,  any  quantity  of  shells,  and  3  star-fish. 

Sixth  dredge:  planted  ground;  down  three  minutes ;  result 3 oysters, 
21  star-fish  and  many  shells.  In  both  of  these  last  dredges  there  were 
also  a  good  many  drills.  The  seed  of  the  planted  beds  comes  either 
from  the  sound  or  the  harbor  natural  beds. 

The  oysters  as  a  rule  were  of  fair  size  and  good  flavor.  The  dredges 
used  in  the  bay  are  mostly  what  are  known  as  '^  scrapes,"  or  without 
teeth,  as  the  teeth  slip  over  the  oysters  on  hard  bottom  instead  of  picking 
them  up. 

September  18. — Little  Neck  Bay.  This  bay  was  found  to  be  very  shallow 
and  muddy.  IS'o  natural  beds  could  be  found,  and  there  were  only  a  few 
plots  of  planted  ground  along  the  eastern  shore  near  Great  Neck.  The 
seed  for  these  planted  beds  comes  from  the  Sound  beds.  The  oysters 
on  these  beds  were  of  fair  size  and  there  was  some  "  set."  The  growth 
of  the  oysters  here,  as  indeed  all  along  the  north  shore  of  the  island,  is 
quite  fast.    No  dredgings  were  made. 

September  19. — Manhasset,  or  Cow  Bay.  Mr.  John  Van  Pelt,  of  Port 
Washington,  Long  Island,  was  taken  on  here  as  pilot,  and  under  his 
direction  four  dredgings  were  made,  one  on  planted  and  three  on  nat- 
ural beds. 

First  dredge  on  planted  ground  resulted  in  bringing  up  152  oystens, 
144  mussels,  4  clams,  and  1  sea-spider. 

Second  dredge :  Natural  bed,  32  oysters. 

Third  dredge:  Natural  bed,  26  oysters,  1  horseshoe  crab. 

Fourth  dredge:  Natural  bed,  25  oysters. 

The  upper  part  of  the  bay  is  very  much  troubled  with  drills.  No 
star-fish  of  any  account  have  been  seen  in  the  bay  this  season.  The 
difiTerence  in  the  number  of  oysters  taken  in  this  bay  on  the  first  and 
the  subsequent  dredges,  as  well  as  in  Hempstead  Bay,  is  accounted  for 
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by  the  kind  of  dredges  used.  The  dredges  on  board  the  Lookout 
were  large  and  with  good-sized  teeth,  well  suited  for  work  on  mud  bot- 
toms such  as  are  found  mostly  in  connection  with  the  planted  beds,  but 
for  the  natural  beds  a  "  scrape  ^  is  required  in  order  to  gather  up  many 
oysters. 

The  oysters  in  this  bay  were  all  very  large  and  of  exceedingly  fine 
flavor,  i>erhaps  the  finest  yet  tested. 

Septefuber  20. — Execution  Light-house  liock.  This  is  a  patch  of  nat* 
ural  oyster  ground  of  several  acres  in  extent,  and  located  in  water  from 
8  to  12  fathoms  in  depth.  Four  dredgings  were  madefrpm  the  steamer, 
the  first  two  bringing  up  full  complements  of  oysters,  and  the  second 
two  bringing  up  mostly  mud  and  shells.  The  oysters  as  a  rule  were 
large,  but  set  very  ragged,  similar  to  the  liaccoou  oysters  of  the  South, 
and  of  very  poor  flavor,  being  quite  thin  and  watery. 

Probably  later  in  the  season  they  would  be  of  better  flavor,  as  the 
oysters  on  this  ixKjk  spawn  later  than  on  any  other  bed  in  this  part  of 
the  sound. 

First  dredge:  253  oysters,  shells,  some  set. 

Second  dredge :  87  oysters,  shells,  some  set. 

Third  dredge:  35  oysters,  mud,  shells. 

Fourth  dredge:  23  oysters,  mud,  shells. 

A  few  drills  were  noticed  amoDg  these  oysters. 

September  22. — Port  Chester  and  Rye  Beach.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Port  Chester  and  in  New  York  waters  only  planted  beds 
were  found,  and  these  did  not  appear  to  be  very  prolific,  and  such  oys- 
ters as  were  taken  were  qaite  small. 

First  dredge :  5  oysters,  shells,  few  drills. 

Second  dredge :  4  oysters,  shells,  few  drills. 

Along  Rye  Beaeh  there  was  quite  a  strip  of  natural  ground,  but  all 
the  oysters  were  very  small,  as  they  are  culled  over  constantly  during 
the  season  for  seed  for  the  planted  beds.  The  small  oysters  were  quite 
numerous,  however,  although,  on  account  of  their  size,  no  great  number 
could  be  taken  at  any  one  haul.  Most  of  the  oysters  were  about  the 
size  of  a  silver  quarter  or  a  half  dollar.  They  bring  75  cents  a  bushels 
as  seed,  and  are  sold  to  New  York  and  Connecticut  oystermen. 

First  dredge :  50  oysters,  some  shells,  crabs. 

Second  dredge :  75  oysters,  some  shells,  crabs. 

Third  dredge :  60  oysters,  some  shells,  crabs. 

The  dredges  used  here  are  small  scrapes  of  from  15  to  20  pounds  in 
weight.  A  good  many  drills  were  found  among  these  oysters.  The 
crabs  taken  were  small  and  of  the  stone-crab  species. 

September  23. — Northport  Harbor.  It  was  expected  that  a  good  deal 
of  natural  ground  could  be  found  in  this  harbor,  but  soon  after  we 
began  work  we  were  led  to  infer  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  William 
Thompson,  who  was  taken  on  board  as  pilot,  that  thei-e  were  no  nat- 
ural grounds,  until  the  outer  harbor  was  reached,  and  we  did  not  learn 
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diffei-ently  until  it  was  loo  late  to  go  to  the  natural  grounds.  Seven 
dreilging:6>  were  made  on  planted  bottom.  The  first  three  on  land 
planted  by  Mr.  Thompson  and  the  last  four  on  ground  planted  by  Mr. 
S.  H.  Lowndes. 

First  dredge :  12  feet  water,  39  oysters,  3  whelks,  shells. 

Second  dredge :  12  feet  water,  45  oysters,  3  sea  spiders,  shells. 

Third  dredge :  12  feet  water,  40  oysters,  shells. 

Fourth  dredge  (oysters  five  years  old) :  461  oysters,  4  spiders. 

Fifth  dredge  (oysters  three  years  old) :  180  oysters. 

Sixth  dredge  (oysters  three  years  old) :  130  oysters. 

Seventh  dredge  (oysters  three  years  old) :  221  oysters. 

On  the  oysters  taken  in  the  first  haul  a  few  "  set"  were  found  but  not 
on  the  rest.  Drills  were  found  in  considerable  number.  The  harbor 
appears  to  be  pretty  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  oysters,  as  most  of 
those  tiiken  were  large  and  of  fine  flavor.  A  good  deal  of  the  seed  for 
the  planted  beds  comes  from  Connecticut,  although  some  is  obtained 
from  the  Sound  and  from  the  natural  beds  of  the  harbor.  These  latter 
are  found  to  occupy  a  goodly  share  of  the  bottom  in  the  northeast  part 
of  the  harbor.  So  far  this  season  the  star -fish  have  not  been  trouble- 
some. A  source  of  considerable  controversy  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  harbor  is  the  freedom  with  which  outsiders  can  comS  into  the  har 
bor  and  stake  out  claims  to  the  detriment  of  the  native  residents.  It 
is  claimed  that  a  good  many  people  from  Connecticut  come  over  to 
Northport,  rent  a  house  during  the  oyster  season,  work  the  natural  and 
planted  beds  for  all  they  are  worth,  and  then  live  in  Connecticut  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year.  The  people  of  IN'orthport  are  very  desirous 
that  laws  should  be  established  to  prevent  this.  It  is  indeed  a  very 
general  complaint  along  the  north  side  of  the  island  that  Connecticut 
oystermen  can  come  into  New  York  State  waters  and  gather  oysters,  but 
that  New  York  oystermen  are  deprived  by  the  laws  of  Connecticut  from 
returning  the  compliment.  They  consider  this  as  unjust  to  the  people 
of  the  State. 

September  24. — Princess  Bay.  Most  of  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood 
of  this  bay  was  originally  natural  oyster  ground,  but  it  has  now  been 
mostly  surrendered  and  staked  out  for  purposes  of  planting,  and  it  re- 
presents perhaps  the  largest  area  of  staked  claims  anywhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York. 

The  Lookout  in  steaming  through  the  water  in  this  region  seemed  as  if 
literally  going  through  a  sea  of  stakes.  Mr.  Wesley  Marshall  was 
taken  on  board  from  his  oyster  smack,  the  Joseph  Francis,  as  pilot,  and 
four  dredgings  were  made  on  the  natural  beds  outside  the  staked  limits, 
but  the  bottom  was  found  to  be  very  muddy,  and  in  the  first  three 
dredgings  only  mud  and  shells  were  taken.  In  the  fourth  dredging 
two  oysters  were  obtained,  showing  very  clearly  that  the  natural 
ground  in  these  waters  was  of  very  little  value  except  for  eUinjs,  which 
are  found  quite  plentifully  in  certain  lociilitirs.  The  next  two  drodg 
ings  were  made  on  Mr.  Marshall's  planted  ground. 
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Fifth  dredge  (two  minntes) :  170  oysters,  three  years  old ;  some  shells. 

Sixth  dredge  (two  miuutes :  445  oysters,  two  years  old. 

The  planted  beds  iu  this  bay  are,  as  a  rule,  in  good  condition  and  not 
mach  troubled  with  enemies,  although  some  drills  are  found  and  the 
dnimfish  now  and  then  poaches  among  these  preseives;  whelks  are 
also  found  to  some  extent.  Flavor  and  condition  of  oysters  good,  al- 
though rather  salt. 

Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek.  Years  ago  the  Hudson  furnished  oysters  for 
quite  a  distance  from  its  mouth  above  present  city  limits,  but  not  a 
great  many  are  found  at  the  present  time.  Four  dredgings  were  made 
in  about  4  fathoms  of  water.  From  two  of  the  hauls  14  ovsters  were 
obtained  and  a  good  many  shells.  From  the  other  two  only  shells  were 
secured.  The  oysters  were  all  quite  small.  These  dredgings  were  made 
above  the  railroad  bridge.  A  dredging  in  the  mud  south  of  the  creek 
brought  up  a  large  number  of  small  soft-shelled  clams.  The  beds  in 
this  neighborhood  present  the  appearance  of  being  worked  to  their  de- 
struction. 

Most  of  the  uatural  beds  examined  during  the  trips  made  with  the 
steamer  show  unmistakable  signs  of  unscrupulous  working  and  little 
care  for  the  preservation  of  the  beds.  They  are  littered  with  rubbish 
of  every  kind,' particularly  with  old  and  slimy  shells,  and  appear  in  too 
many  cases  to  be  the  general  dumping  ground  for  all  sort  of  garbage 
from  passing  vessels.  They  need  a  thorough  clearing  and  careful  super- 
vision afterwards  in  order  to  make  them  yield  what  they  are  capable  of 
doing. 

New  Yobk,  N.  Y.,  October  18, 1884. 


17.— IfOTES    ON    THE    FISHERIES   OF    GI^OVCBSTER,    MASS. 

By    8.   J.    MARTIN. 

[From  lett-ers  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

Monthly  stoimaby. — ^The  receipts  of  fish  at  Gloucester  during  the 
month  of  September,  were  as  follows:  From  George's  Bank,  3,126,000 
pounds  salt  cod,  24,250  pounds  fresh  halibut;  from  Grand  Bank,  3,225,- 
000  pounds  salt  cod,  795.000  pounds  fresh  halibut,  40,200  pounds  salt 
halibut ;  from  Cape  shore  (Nova  Scotia),  810,000  pounds  salt  cod  ;  from 
Flafuish  Gap,  190,000  pounds  salt  cod,  17,000  pounds  salt  halibut;  from 
Western  Bank,  180,000  pounds  salt  cod,  1,000  pounds  salt  halibut;  from 
Iceland  (three  vessels),  454,000  pounds  salt  halibut,  200  barrels  halibut 
fins;  from  Greenland  (five  vessels),  348,000  pounds  salt  halibut,  140 
barrels  fins;  from  the  mackerel  fishery,  71,408  barrels  salt  mackerel 
from  American  shore;  6,244  barrels  salt  mackerel  from  Bay  of  Saint 
Lawrence;  from  the  shore  fishery, 373,(K)()  pounds  salt  cod, hake, pollock, 
&!•.;  from  the  sword-fish  tishery,373  sword  fish  weighing,  116,396  pouuds 
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net,  and  40  barrels  salt  sword-fish :  from  barbor  traps,  515  barrels  fresh 
mackerel,  385  barrels  fresh  herring:;  by  freight  from  Maine,  3,650  quin- 
tJils  dry  hake,  1,600  boxes  smoked  herring,  41  barrels  fish  oil.  There 
were  imported  from  Nova  Scotia,  670  quintals  dry  fish. 

The  separate  arrivals  from  the  various  grounds  are  given  in  my  jour- 
nal. Some  of  the  Grand  Bank  cod  were  landed  by  British  vessels,  which 
are  so  marked  in  my  journal. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  October  1,  1884. 

Halibut  fishebies.— rThe  Greenland  fleet  this  season  consisted  of 
seven  vessels,  all  of  which  have  returned.  The  first  and  second  to  arrive 
had  full  fares,  having  fished  farther  south  than  the  others,  near  a  place 
called  Oaud  Hope.  The  schooner  Mist,  which  was  the  h>st  in  starting, 
caught  her  fare  oii*  Cape  Amelia,  the  other  four  caught  their  fares  off 
Holstenbiirg.  The  weather  at  Greenland  was  fine,  though  there  was  one 
breeze  of  southwest  wind,  which  lasted  from  July  6  to  July  12.  The 
halibut  sold  at  5  cents  a  pound,  with  the  exception  of  that  brought 
by  the  schooner  Byron,  of  Nova  Scotia.  Her  cargo  sold  at  6J  cents  per 
pound,  having  been  engaged  when  she  sailed  from  home.  The  halibut 
fins  sold  at  $9  a  barrel. 

The  thlee  Iceland  vessels  have  returned  with  full  fares.  The  Iceland 
halibut  are  larger  than  those  caught  on  the  Greenland  coast. 

Cod  fishery. — The  George's  fleet  is  doing  well.  The  vessels  leave 
home  without  any  bait  and  catoh  plenty  of  squid  on  the  ground.  The 
squid  extend  30  miles  southeast  from  Cape  Sable,  on  George's  Bank,  the 
whole  length  of  the  coast  from  Grand  Manan  to  Cape  Cod  ofi;'  shore  and 
in  shore.  Squid  have  never  been  known  to  be  so  plentiful  before. 
When  squid  is  used  for  bait  the  vessels  catch  no  halibut  to  speak  of — 
rarely  a  small  one. 

Mackerel  FISHERY. — Mackerel  are  very  plentiful.  During  Septem- 
ber 72,000  barrels  were  caught  on  the  New  England  coast  by  Gloucester 
vessels,  and  6,000  barrels  were  shipped  by  rail  from  Canso,  which  had 
also  been  caught  by  Gloucester  vessels.  There  are  forty-one  of  our  ves- 
sels in  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence,  thirteen  of  which  sailed  within  the  last 
ten  days.  Yesterday  mackerel  were  schooling  from  Thatcher's  Island 
to  Eastern  Point.  From  the  hill  I  counted  twenty  schools  at  one  time. 
In  the  morning  twenty  vessels  went  out  and  returned  at  sundown  with 
160  barrels  of  mackerel  each.  Mackerel  were  so  low  yesterday  that  they 
brought  only  $3.25  per  barrel  out  of  pickle,  the  barrels  costing  80c«nt« 
each.  That  left  the  fishermen  only  $2.45  a  barrel.  Of  these  5  per  c«nt. 
were  No.  1 ;  33  per  cent.  No.  2 ;  and  62  per  cent.  No.  3.  This  morning 
there  are  twenty  vessels  in  the  harbdr  dressing  mackerel. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  October  5, 1884. 

Mackerel. — ^The  market  is  overstocked  with  mackerel  and  some  of 
the  vessels  have  "  hauled  up."    Out  of  300  barrels  caught,  some  vessels 
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have  saved  bnt  20  baiTels  of  the  largest  Diackerel,  and  throwu  the  rest 
oveilx)ard.  ^Mackerel  sold  to  day  at  $3  a  barrel  as  they  run,  including 
the  barrel. 

Cod. — Some  of  the  vessels  that  have  been  tishingon  George's  Bank  have 
haaled  up,  because  the  owners  could  find  no  place  for  the  fish.  Every 
butt  and  all  the  wharves  are  full  of  fish.  Large  piles  of  kenched  fish 
can  be  seen  on  all  the  wharves.  There  have  been  nineteen  vessels  from 
Xova  Scotia,  which  landed  4,370,000  pounds  of  Grand  Bank  cod,  which 
sold  from  the  vessels,  October  10,  at  $1.60  per  100  pounds.  This  is  the 
lowest  price  for  years. 

Herring. — ^There  has  been  a  large  catch  of  herring  at  Wood  Island, 
Maine,  that  lasted  four  nights,  and  a  small  catch  at  Marblehead.  Other- 
wise the  herring  fisherj'  is  a  failure.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
when  the  herring  were  caught  at  Gloucester  last  year  was  48o,  and  the 
temperature  at  Wood  Island  during  the  late  catch  was  also  48^,  but  this 
year  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  Gloucester  has  not  been  below  54^. 
Herring  sold  to-day  for  75  ceutte  per  barrel,  not  including  the  barrel. 

Pollock.  Today  pollock  sold  at  30  cents  per  iOO  pounds  for  round 
fish.    Pollock  is  plenty  and  all  kinds  of  fish  sell  very  low. 

Glouo£ST£R,  Mass.,  October  12. 1884. 

Mackerel. — Most  of  the  mackerel  fleet  is  hauled  up,  leaving  only 
thirty  sail  on  this  shore  and  thirty  sail  in  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence. 

Squid. — Bait  has  been  plenty  all  the  fall.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
8qaid  in  Boston  Bay.    Our  harbor  is  full  of  half-sized  herring. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  October  26, 1884. 

I  give  below  the  amount  of  fish  landed  at  this  port  during  the  month 
of  October,  1884:  Codfish  from  George's  Bank,  2,870,000  pounds;  hali- 
but from  George's  Bank,  13,200  pounds ;  fish  caught  on  the  Cape  shore, 
Nova  Scotia,  580,000  pounds;  codfish  from  Grand  Banks,  1,370,000; 
salt  halibut  from  Grand  Banks,  9,800  pounds ;  fresh  halibut  caught  on 
the  Banks,  724,700  pounds ;  haddock  from  the  Banks,  45,000  pounds ; 
]K>llock  caught  in  nets,  1,994.000  pounds;  codfish  caught  in  nets  68,000 
pounds,  and  7  sword-fi8h,  weighing  2,218  pounds. 

There  also  arrived  by  freight  from  Maine,  7,784  quintals  of  shore 
mackerel;  41,280  barrels  of  mackerel,  and  4,565  barrels  of  mackerel 
from  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence. 

The  total  number  of  barrels  of  herring  lauded  was  2,538,  most  of  which 
was  caught  in  the  harbors  in  nets  and  traps. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  November  4, 1884. 

Mackerel. — There  are  thirteen  sail  of  the  mackerel  fleet  in  the  Bay 
of  Saint  Lawrence,  twelve  sail  on  the  shore  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  ten  sail 
in  Barnstable  Bay.  Those  fishing  in  the  latter  place  carry  their  mack- 
erel fresh  to  Boston.    During  the  past  four  days,  there  have  been  seven 
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arrivals  from  tbe  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence  with  good  fares.  Schooner 
Lizzie  Center  arrived  yesterday  with  320  barrels,  making  its  catch  since 
July  1st  an  aggregate  ot  1,055  barrels  of  salt  mackereL  This  vessel 
claims  to  be  ''high  line"  of  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence  fleet.  All  the 
vessels  report  mackerel  plenty  when  they  left,  but  that  they  have  had 
no  weather  suitable  to  catch  them. 

The  mackerel  went  into  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence  very  late,  which 
wa^  doubtless  due  to  tbe  fact  that  the  ice  did  not  leave  the  bay  until 
June  2,  t;onseqnently  the  mackerel  will  be  late  coming  out.  No  mack- 
erel were  caught  in  the  bay  until  August.  The  mackerel  caught  there 
this  fall  were  large  and  fat. 

Scbooner  John  S.  McQuinn  had  a  fare  of  340  barrels  packed,  of  which 
300  barrels  were  So.  1;  and  the  fares  of  the  other  vessels  run  about  the 
same.  The  schooner  Spencer  P.  Baird  left  Gloucester  September  2, 
and  arrived  home  November  6,  with  360  barrels  of  No.  1  mackerel,  hav- 
ing lost  50  barrels  overboard.  The  Bay  mackerel  sold  yestercfcay  at 
$12.75  a  barrel  for  the  trip  as  they  run. 

There  have  been  no  large  mackerel  caught  on  the  Cape  shore  as  yet^ 
though  on  November  4  some  vessels  cau<^ht  small  mackerel  there  about 
the  size  of  those  which  have  appeared  on  this  coast.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  no  large  mackerel  will  be  caught  on  the  Cape  shore  until  the  mid- 
dle of  this  month.  Vessels  catch  some  small  mackerel  in  Barnstable 
Bay  when  the  weather  permits.  No  mackerel  have  been  taken  at  Seven 
Islands  this  year.    The  mackerel  season  is  nearing  its  close. 

Gloucestee,  Mass.,  November  9,  1884. 

Sqxtid  and  mackerel. — Squid  are  very  plenty  from  Cape  Cod  to 
Cape  Breton  Island.  They  are  also  very  plenty  on  the  Nova  Scotia 
shore.  The  mackerel  fishers  are  beingtroubled  by  having  their  mackerel 
devoured  by  squid  before  they  can  get  them  out  of  the  nets.  Captain 
Martin,  of  the  schooner  Martha  C,  arrived  home  from  North  Bay  last 
night,  and  says  that  at  Sidney  he  could  dip  them  up  with  a  dip  net  by 
simply  throwing  a  little  bait  overboard.  The  schooner  Orient,  Captain 
Charles  Lee,  reports  having  seen  off  Halifax,  in  a  boat  that  came  along- 
side, 280  heads  and  backbones  of  large  mackerel  from  which  the  squid 
had  eaten  all  the  flesh.  The  same  difficulty  is  experienced  all  along  the 
New  England  coast.  Boats  from  Gloucester  have  to  remain  outside 
Eastern  Point  but  an  hour  to  catch  all  the  squid  they  want  for  the  day's 
fishing.  Even  boys  go  out  in  the  evening  and  get  home  ajb  9  o'clock 
with  from  eight  to  ten  buckets  of  squid  to  be  used  for  bait^ 

Mackerel. — Mackerel  fishing  is  most  over,  and  vessels  fishing  on 
this  shore  having  been  all  hauled  up  except  a  few  market  boats.  These 
r»Rnffbt  a  fcnv  small  mackerel  in  Barnstable  Bay  yesterday.  There  are 
a  tew  small  macKereJ  m  the  harbor.  The  North  Bay  fleet  is  fast  arriv- 
ing home,  mostly  with  small  fares.  Captain  Martin,  of  the  schooner 
Martha  C,  reports  plenty  of  large  mackerel  schooling  off  Halifax,  No- 
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veniber  4,  and  the  keeper  of  the  lij?ht  house  on  Saint  PanPs  Island,  which 
18  situated  at  the  mout6  of  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence,  told  him  that 
large  mackerel  were  schooling  around  that  island  during  all  the  mouths 
of  July,  August,  and  September.  This  was  attributed  to  the,  tempera- 
ture of  the  water. 

Pbioes. — Fish  of  all  kinds,  except  halibut,  bring  a  verj'  low  prico,  and 
gill-netters  sold  large  cod  for  $1  per  IQO,  and  pollock  for  45  to  50  cents 
per  100  pounds.  Shore  mackerel  bring  $3.50  per  barrel,  including  the 
barrel,  when  taken  by  the  cargo.  No.  2  mackerel  brings  $7.50,  and  Xo. 
1,  $15  per  barrel.  Some  large  No.  1,  from  Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence,  have 
been  sold  for  $12.50  per  barrel.    Halibut  brings  20  cents  a  pound. 

Gloucesteb,  Mass.,  November  16, 1884. 

Stjmmaby. — During  the  month  of  November  there  have  been  lauded 
at  Gloucester  1,103,000  pounds  of  codfish,  and  17,550  pounds  of  halibut 
from  Oeorge^s  Banks;  205,000  pounds  of  fish  caught  on  the  Nova  Scotia 
shore;  101,000  pounds  of  fresh  halibut  from  Grand  Banks;  1,057,000 
pounds  of  pollock  and  883,000  pounds  of  codfish  caught  in  cod  gill -nets; 
31,000  pounds  of  codfish  caught  by  small  boats  with  hand  lines  on  the 
shore  grounds ;  94,000  pounds  of  haddock,  68,000  pounds  of  hake,  2,600 
quintals  of  dried  mixed  fish  on  freight  from  Maine ;  7,880  barrels  of 
mackerel  from  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence ;  4,170  barrels  of  shope  mackerel, 
and  37  barrels  from  Nova  Scotia. 

There  were  landed  at  Rocki)ort  during  the  month  of  November  293,000 
pounds  of  codfish  and  105,000  pounds  of  pollock,  and  at  Lynn,  268,000 
pounds  of  codfish  and  80,000  pounds  of  pollock,  which  were  also  caught 
in  nets. 

BLBBBiNa  AND  HALIBUT.— All  but  one  vessel  of  the  mackerel  fleet  js 
at  home.  The  vessels  are  now  fitting  out  for  the  Newfoundland  herring 
fishing.  I  think  twenty-five  vessels  will  go  to  Newfoundland  for  frozen 
herring.  Some  vessels  are  also  fitting  out  for  Grand  Manan  to  get 
frozen  herring.  The  schooner  Wachusett  has  brought  in  79,000  pounds 
of  codfish  and  1,000  pounds  of  halibut  from  Brown's  Bank,  all  of  which 
was  caught  on  hand-lines.  The  schooner  was  gone  from  home  only 
twenty  days,  and  the  fare  is  considered  the  largest  ever  landed  here  for 
so  short  a  time.  The  bait  used  was  squid,  which  was  caught  on  the 
ground.  The  codfish  sold  for  2^  cents  and  the  halibut  for  19  cents  a 
pound 

Macksbel. — ^The  Portland  Press  says :  <'  The  mackerel  season  has 
been  noted  for  the  great  catch  of  small  fish.  The  net  stocks  of  the  ves- 
sels have  been  small  for  the  amount  of  the  catch,  although  a  few  ves- 
sels have  done  a  good  season's  work.  The  stock  of  large  mackerel  at 
Portland  is  nearly  exhausted,  but  there  is  a  large  stock  of  smaller  sizes 
owned  by  parties  who  bought  them  at  low  prices.  As  the  quality  of 
the  fish  is  exceedingly  good  a  very  decided  advance  is  looked  for  after 
the  holidays. 
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"The  afj;grogatc  number  of  barrels  packed- at  Portland  will  reach 
nearly  125,000,  one  firm  having  packed  25,000  barrels,  and  two  others 
about  20,000  each.  The  fleet  of  Portland  mackerel  vessels  is  growing 
rapidly,  and  now  ranks  next  in  size  to  that  of  Gloucester.'^ 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  December  2, 1884. 

Destructiybness  op  squid. — On  the  Nova  Scotia  shore  squid  have 
destroyed  cUl  the  mackerel  and  herring  that  were  caught  in  the  nets. 
My  son,  George  H.  Martin,  was  on  the  Nova  Scotia  shore  four  weeks, 
and  tells  me  that  during  that  time  he  never  saw  a  mackerel  that  had 
been  taken  out  of  a  net  which  was  fit  for  market.  When  squid  was 
plenty  on  the  New  England  coast,  the  fishermen  ha<l  their  nets  96t  for 
herring.  That  squid  would  destroy  three  out  of  ten  barrels  taken,  I  am 
Informed  by  men  who  were  in  the  business. 

I  have  been  informed  that  by  holding  in  the  water  a  scrub  broom  that 
had  been  dipped  in  the  gurry  pen  three  and  four  squid  could  be  taken 
at  a  time;  and,  moreover,  that  if  a  strad.*  such  as  is  used  on  a  cable 
at  anchor,  be  lowered  in  the  water  after  being  placed  in  the  gurry  pen 
it  is  possible  to  take  from  three  to  eight  squid  at  a  time.  Squid  are  very 
plenty  on  ail  the  outer  grounds,  but  since  the  last  easterly  gale,  they 
have  moved  oft* shore.  Fishermen  say  that  they  have  never  seen  squid  so 
plenty  as  on  George's  Bank,  where  they  have  been  of  much  benefit  to 
the  vessels  which  have  arrived  there  during  the  la^t  fifteen  days.  The 
vessels  which  carried  hening  for  bait  did  not  need  them,  and  so  threw 
them  away. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  December  7, 1884. 

Pollock  have  left  the  inshore  grounds.  I  think  cod  gill-nets  are  suit- 
able to  catch  pufters.  There  have  been  eight  caught  in  the  nets  since 
the  15th  of  October.  In  summer  they  are  very  plenty  in  Boston  Bay, 
close  to  the  shores. 

The  fishing  season  is  over,  and  all  but  seven  of  the  George's  fleet 
have  hauled  up.  They  will,  however,  start  out  again  in  January. 
Twenty -one  vessels  have  sailed  for  Newfoundland,  with  seven  more  to 
follow,  and  two  have  sailed  for  Grand  Manan.  These  vessels  have  gone 
for  frozen  herring.  Nine  vessels  will  also  go  from  Nova  Scotia  to  New- 
foundland for  frozen  herring. 

Vessels  fishing  for  halibut  have  found  them  very  scarce.  Two  ves- 
sels arrived  yest^day,  each  with  fares  of  20,000  pounds.  The  vessels 
have  been  gone  from  home  six  weeks. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  December  14, 1884. 


*  A  strad  is  made  of  three  strands  of  rope  braided  together,  and  tapering  to  a  point 
at  each  end.  It  may  vary  in  length  from  1  to  2^  fathoms,  but  is  generally  9  to  10  feet 
long.  The  strands  are  taken  from  manilla  rope  of  2^,  2^  and  3  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. Strads  are  wound  around  a  cable  to  prevent  it  from  chafing  in  the  haw8e-pip<>. 
and  about  the  head-stays. — J.  W.  Collins. 
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IS^rTttlt  WllAlilb  FISItlERY  OF  NORWAY. 

By  NIEIiS  JVEIi. 

The  whale  fishery  began  in  1864  and  was  carried  on  till  1868  by  one 
steamer,  and  then  till  1877  by  two  steamers  belonging  to  the  same  com- 
pany. In  1877  the  nnmber  of  establishments  (companies)  rose  to  2 ; 
in  1881  to  5 ;  in  1882  to  8,  which  used  12  steamers,  and  iu  1883  to  14,  with 
23  steamers.  Of  these,  11  are  in  East  Finmark — east  of  Cape  North — 
and  three  in  West  Finmark,  between  Cape  North  and  the  town  of  Ham- 
merfest.    The  catch  was : 


Year. 


1M7 
1888 
1809 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


Whales. 

Tear. 

:  Whales. 

1 

0 

187^. 
1878. 
1870. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 

1 

82 

1 

130 

80 

'             123 

17 

145 

36 

1             2T0 

20 

386 

40 

606 

36 

416 

51 
37 
42 

Total... 



■1 
2,327 

In  1872, 1877,  and  1878,  whaling  was  tried  in  the  Strait  of  Davis  by 

one  vessel*  bnt  without  success.  Last  year,  Mr.  Svend  Foyn,  who  is 
the  creator  of  the  Norwegian  whale  fishery  in  'FiAmark,  ])ut  up  an 
establishment  in  Iceland.  This  year  he  got  22  whales  there.  Besides, 
whales  are  occasioually  taken  by  fishermen,  who  shoot  them  with 
arrows.  In  the  waters  of  Spitzbergen  there  are  taken  every  year  by 
vessels  fitted  out  from  Tromsoe  about  150  to  250  so-called  white  whales 
[Delphinapterus  leueas  Pallas),  by  means  of  nets,  1,100  to  1,200  meters 
long  with  meshes  of  0.16  m. 

The  whales  taken  in  Finmark  belong  to  the  two  species:  Blaah- 
valett  {BaUenoptera  sibbaldiiGTS,y)i  and  Mnhvalen  {BaUBnoptera  muHculm 
Comp).| 

The  steamers  used  are  built  of  iron,  have  a  burden  of  32  registered 
tons  net,  and  an  engine  of  25  to  35  nominal  horse-power.  The  length  is 
22.5  to  26.7  meters,  the  breadth  4.0  to  4.3  meters,  and  the  draught  2.5  to  2.8 
meters.  They  are  rigged  as  fore-and-aft  schooners.  Below  deck  are  only 
the  engine,  the  cabins,  and  a  place  for  the  cordage,  as  the  whales  are 
always  towed  ashore  either  by  the  steamers  or  by  a  tug-boat.  The  crew 
consists  of  9  men ;  viz.,  the  captain,  1  gunner,  3  engineers,  1  steward  and 
3  sailors.    The  speed  is  9  knots. 

*  One  of  those  engaged  in  the  Jean-Mayn  seal  hunting. 

1 1  Blaahval  yields  90  and  1  Finhval  40  hectoliters  of  oil. 

X  KnolhvaUMegapiera  hoops  (Fabricins)  is  also  10  m.  times  taken. 
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The  gUDS  ased  are  muzzle-loaders  of  steel  with  steel-coils  and  mouDted 
on  swivels.  The  length  1.2  meters  and  caliber  0.078.  The  charge  0.34 
kilograms.  They  are  fired  at  a  distance  of  20  to  40  meters.  The  gunner 
tries  to  hit  the  whale  between  the  ribs  as  near  the  spinal  column  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  gun-harpoon  used  was  invented  by  Mr.  Svend  Foyn  about  1860,  and 
patented  in  1882,  when  the  patent  went  out  in  Norway.    It  consists  of  .* 

ShoU;  diameter meter..  0.104 

Shell, length do....  0.319 

Charp;e kilogram..       0.5 

Barb-holster,  length meter..  0.319 

Pole,  length do 1.307 

The  shell  is  screwed  to  the  barb-holster,  which  contains  a  glass  filled 
with  sulphuric  acid.  To  the  pole  is  attached  the  rope,  0.143  meter  in 
circumference  and  733  meters  long,  with  a  ring  running  on  the  pole. 
The  weight  of  the  rope,  which  is  of  hemp,  is  about  1,450  kilograms. 

When  the  harpoon  is  to  be  used,  the  barbs  that  are  pivoting  are  se- 
cured to  the  pole  by  rope-yarn  and  the  shell  screwed  on  the  holster.  As 
the  number  of  barbs  are  lour,  the  shell  and  the  holster  that  turn  in  the 
ring  at  the  end  of  the  pole  when  they  are  fl*ee,  now  form  with  the  pole  a 
solid  mass.  When  the  harpoon  penetrates  the  whale  the  rope-yam 
slips  off,  the  barbs  turn  so  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  holster  crushing 
the  glass  tube,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  that  communicates  with  the 
powder  in  the  shell  through  a  channel  in  the  screw  makes  it  explode. 

Most  whales  sink.  When  they  do  not  sink,  several  whalers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  respiratory  organ  is  filled  with  coagulated  blood  imped- 
ing the  inhaled  air  in  getting  out  again.  The  reason  for  this  theory  is, 
that  very  little  blood  comes  through  the  nostril  of  a  whnle  that  does 
not  sink.    No  hand-harpoons  are  used. 

The  manner  in  which  the  fisherman  kill  the  whale  by  means  of  arrows 
and  cross-bow  is  as  follows :  When  a  whale  enters  a  bay  the  passage 
is  barred  with  a  strong  net,  and  the  whale  is  shot.  They  let  him  go  for 
two  or  three  days  inside.  The  arrows  contain  no  poison,  but  later  in- 
vestigations have  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  peculiar  bacilla,  that  lives  on 
arrows  already  used,  and  which  poisons  the  blood.  Only  old  arrows  of 
iron  are  esteemed,  and  now  we  know  the  reason  why.  After  some  days 
the  whale  appears  to  be  dying  and  is  dispatched  with  knives  and  har- 
poons. The  fiesh  is  eaten  with  the  exception  of  the  parts  around  the 
wounds,  where  is  formed  a  tumor.  The  whale  ordinarily  taken  in  this 
manner  is  the  Balcenoptera  rostrata  Fabricius.  The  number  may  amount 
to  15  or  20  a  year. 

Besgen,  Norway,  September  22, 1884. 
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1»«— NOTBS  Vl»01f  FISH  AN O  TAB  FISKBlftllES. 

Compiled  by  CHAS.  HT.  SMIIiET. 

[Mainly  derived  from  the  official  correspondenoe.  ] 

Bestjsgitatino  FISH. — An  experiment  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Scudder^  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission,  in  nsing  brandy  to  recover  carp  nearly 
on  the  point  of  ext>iration,  which  was  described  in  Bulletin  Fish  Com- 
mission, 1884,  page  179,  having  come  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  W.  Oldham 
Ohambers,  secretary  of  the  ^National  Fish  Culture  Association,  of  Lon- 
don, the  latter  conducted  a  similar  experiment  in  the  presence  of  sev- 
eral gentlemen  at  South  Kensington,  in  September,  1884,  and  has  re- 
corded the  verification  of  Mr.  Scuddei-'s  work  as  follows : 

'^  Taking  two  Prussian  carp  from  the  tanks  of  the  aquarium,  he  de- 
posited them  in  separate  dry  cans,  adorning  one  with  blue  ribbon  to 
denote  its  enforced  temperance  principles  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other,  which  was  selected  for  the  administration  of  spirituous  liquors. 
After  a  lapse  of  four  hours  the  fish  were  placed  in  water,  evident  signs 
of  expiration  being  apparent  in  both  cases.  A  small  quantity  of  brandy 
and  water  was  then  given  to  the  carp  selected  for  the  imbibition  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  through' the  medium  of  a  feather,  and  no  sooner  was 
the  fish  replaced  in  water  than  it  assumed  its  normal  condition  and 
seemed  to  be  restored  to  vigor  and  strength.  The  carp  enlisted  under 
the  banner  of  the  ^  blue-ribbon  league '  to  all  appearances  died  half 

'  an  hour  after  its  more  fortunate  associate,  and  was  ta.ken  out  of  the 
water  and  thrown  on  the  ground.  About  four  hours  later,  ho'wever, 
the  fish  was  picked  up  by  Mr.  Chambers,  who  observed  it  by  appear- 
ance to  be  in  rigor  mortis.  He  then  at  once  operated  on  the  seemingly 
inanimate  fish  by  opening  its  mouth  and  pouring  a  dose  of  brandy  and 

i  water  down  its  throat,  and  again  inserting  it  in  the  water,  when,  to  his 
utter  astonishment,  he  noticed  slight  signs  of  animation.  For  five  min- 
utes the  unfortunate  object  of  the  experiment  floated  helplessly  on  its 
side,  when  presently,  to  the  still  greater  astonishment  of  the  secretary. 
and  those  who  watched  the  experiment,  it  gradually  asserted  itself  in 
the  water,  and  with  considerable  effort  made  use  of  its  fins — feebly  at 
first,  but  afterwards  energetically.  Both  the  resuscitated  fishes,  which 
show  no  signs  of  their  late  prostration,  now  swim  about  with  their  con- 
ftiren  in  the  tanks  as  usual. 

^^  The  instantaneous  reanimation' produced  to  the  carp  in  the  first  in- 
stance was  indeed  remarkable ;  but  what  can  be  said  of  the  latter, 
which  recovered  after  remaining  out  of  water  for  eight  hours  f    Surely 
Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C,  85 6 
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tbis  discoveiy  will  prove  of  the  greatest  utility  and  value  in  restoring 
fish  that  would  otherwise  perish,  and  be  the  means  of  securing  greater 
longevity  amongst  them. 

^'  Experiments  in  relation  to  brandy  sls  a  means  of  restoring  sus- 
pended animation  with  quick-dying  fish  resulted  equally  as  satisfactory. 
It  was  highly  interesting  to  nee  the  plucky  manner  in  which  a  trout  {S. 
ferox)  battled  with  his  fainting  condition  and  came  out  the  conqueror. 
Strange  to  say,  the  salmon  {8,  saUir)  did  not  once  attempt  to  rouse  him- 
self after  being  dosed,  the  consequences  being  fatal  to  him ;  this  was 
the  only  fish  that  succumbed  under  the  treatment.  The  dace  {Leuciscti^ 
vulgaris)  was  out  of  water  three  times  of  five  minutes  each.  He  was 
exceedingly  faint  and  almost  dead ;  but  immediately  after  the  brandy 
was  given,  he  pulled  himself  together,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  min- 
utes not  only  recovered,  but  darted  round  the  can  with  a  rapidity  posi- 
tively amazing." 

It  is  suggested  that  a  judicious  administration  of  brandy  to  a  dace 
prior  to  being  used  for  bait  will  not  only  restore  an  inanimate  bait,  but 
also  increase  its  strength  and  vigor,  thus  proving  ot  much  service  to  the 
angling  fraternity. 

0pon  the  publication  of  the  above  Mr.  Henc^  Lee  immediately  pub- 
lished in  Land  and  Water  (November  1, 1884^  page  437)  the  history-  of 
previous  experiments  in  this  direction^  as  follows : 

^'It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  the  admiuistratlonof  brandy  as 
a  restorative  to  a  fish  is  a  novelty.  It  was,  however,  practiced  long  ago 
by  the  Dutch,  and  the  recipe  for  this  treatment  was  probably  of  ancient 
origin.  Mention  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  many  authors,  one  of 
the  most  generally  accessible  being  the  article  on  Ichthyology  in  the 
seventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  which  was  written  by 
James  Wilson,  F.  E.  S.  E.,  in  1838.  He  says :  *  Carp  can  be  preserved 
alive  for  a  considerable  time  out  of  water,  especially  if  care  be  taken  to 
moisten  them  occasionally  when  dry.  Advantage  is  often  taken  of  this 
circumstance  to  transport  them  alive  by  packing  them  among  damp 
herbage  or  wet  linen,  and  the  operation  is  said  to  be  unattended  with 
any  risk  to  the  animal,  especially  if  the  precaution  be  taken  to  put  a 
piece  of  bread  steeped  with  brandy  in  its  mouth.  In  a  similar  way  the 
Dutch  preserve  carp  by  suspending  them  from  the  roof  of  a  damp  apart- 
ment in  a  bag-net  filled  with  moss,  which  is  continually  kept  moist,  and 
they  are  fed  with  vegetables  and  bread  steeped  in  milk,  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment by  which  they  are  not  only  kept  alive  but  actually  thrive  and 
fatten.' 

^^  C.  Millet,  also,  in  his  book  La  Culture  des  JEaux,  writes  that  if  carp 
thus  suspended  in  wet  moss  or  grass  be  fed  on  bread  steeped  in  wine 
for  some  days  before  they  are  killed  q.nd  cooked  they  acquire  a  superior 
fiavor.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the  retention  of  life  by 
a  carp  after  swallowing  brandy  is  rather  an  additional  demonstration  of 
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the  BtroDg  vitality  of  this  exceptionally  hardy  fish,  and  of  its  power  of 
sarviving  maltreatment,  than  a  proof  that  alcohol  is  really  beneficial 
to  it.» 

AOCOITNT  OP  A  TRIP  MADE  BY  FiSH  COMMISSION  OAB  NO.  3.  IN  NO- 

VEMBEB  AND  Degembeb,  1884.— Mr.  J.  Frank  Ellis,  messenger  in 
charge,  has  made  a  report,  from  which  the  following;  extracts  are  made, 
to  illustrate  the  work  of  bis  car. 

Account  of  trip  with  car  No.  3,  from  Washington  to  Saint  LouiSj  TopeJca^ 
Denver^  Ogdcn^  and*  OmaJiaj  and  return.  The  crew  consisted  of  Messrs, 
Jotinsony  TunCj  and  Goldsmith. — On  November  10  received  from  J.  E. 
Brown  8'')4:  pails,  said  to  contain  1T,000  carp,  200  tench,  and  200  ^old  fish. 
Oar  left  Washington  on  the  7.40  p.  m.  train,  Pennsylvania  Bailroad, 
Wednesday,  November  1&,  arrived  at  Saint  Lonis  Friday  morning,  No- 
vember 21.  Shipped  fpm  this  place  the  fish  for  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
and  6  pails  for  Illinois.  Gave  to  the  Pacific  Express  Company  55  pails, 
and  to  Adams  Express  Company  04  pails.  Sent  oat  the  notices  to  ap- 
plicants in  ELansas.  Saturday,  November  22,  saw  Mr.  Hoxie,  and  made 
arrangements  to  go  to  Kansas  City  on  to-night's  train  free.  Got  to  Kan- 
sas City  Sunday  morning,  November  23.  Commissioner  Giles,  of  Kan- 
sas, met  me  at  the  depot.  Went  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 
Kailroad  office,  but,  it  being  Sunday,  could  find  no  one  t^ere,  so  made 
arningements  to  go  to  Topeka  via  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  pipes  under  our  car  got  frozen  today.  Commissioner  Giles  added 
a  great  many  names  to  our  list.  iEe  wished  me  to  do  all  the  shipping. 
Left  Kansas  City  on  a  fast-freight  train,  and  got  to  Topeka  at  11  o'clock 
p.m. 

Monday,  November  24,  we  had  great  trouble  in  getting  the  water  from 
the  car,  as  the  pipes  were  frozen.  Changed  the  water  on  the  fish,  and 
shipped  by  the  Pacific  Express  Company  140  pails,  and  by  Wells,  Fargo 
Company  143  pails.  Most  of  the  applicants  at  Topeka  called  at  the  car 
for  their  fish.  Commissioner  Giles  gave  out  a  great  many  from  his 
1,000  extra  carp.  Oiily  10  dead  fish  thus  far.  Sent  out  the  notices  to 
applicants  in  Colorado.  Fish  to  be  shipped  the  26th  instant.  Commis- 
sioner Giles  wished  his  tench,  also  his  extra  carp,  left  at  Brookville,  on 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  so  made  arrangements  to  go  via  that  line  to 
Denver.  Left  Topeka  at  noon  on  the  25th  instant.  Put  off  the  tench, 
&c,  for  Commissioner  Giles  at  Brookville  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

Arrived  at  Denver  Wednesday  morning.  Shipped  by  the  Pacific  Ex- 
press Company  9  pails,  and  Wells,  Fargo  Express  23  pails.  Could  not 
find  all  the  applicants  at  Denver  to-day.  Delivered  the  balance  of  the 
carp  for  Colorado  on  Thursday,  the  27th  instant.  Made  arrangements 
to  go  to  Ogden  to  morrow.  Sent  out  the  notices  to  applicants  in  Utah, 
CaUfomia,  &c.  Fish  to  be  shipped  next  Monday.  Left  Denver  for 
Ogden  at  1^0  p.  m.,  Friday,  November  28.    Arrived  at  Cheyenne  at  6 
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o'clock  p.  m.    Was  delayed  here  nearly  two  days  by  the  burning  of  the 
Dale  Greek  bridge,  near  Sherman. 

Delivered  1,000  carp  to  Otto  Gramm,  commissioner  of  Wyoming,  at 
Laramie  City,  on  Sunday,  the  30th  instant.  Arrived  at  Ogden  at  11 
o'clock,  Monday,  December  1.  Was  met  at  dej)ot  by  about  twenty  ap- 
plicants. Delivered  the  fish  immediately,  and  also  gave  the  fish  to  ex- 
press company  this  noon.  Gave  the  Pacific  Express  22  pails,  and  Wells, 
Fargo  Express  26  pails. 

Mr.  Musser,  commissioner  of  Utah,  called  at  5.30  p.  m.,  and  made 
arrangements  for  car  to  go  to  Salt  Lake.  Left  Ogden  at  6.30  p.  m.,  and 
arrived  at  Salt  Lake  at  7.30  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  December  2.  Delivered 
quite  a  lot  of  fish  today.  Mr.  Musser.had  about  twenty  new  applicants, 
indorsed  by  Mr.  Oaine.  These  I  filled  for  him.  Mr.  Musser  mude  ar- 
rangements for  car  to  go  south  to  Juab  to-morrow  morning.  Left  Salt 
Lake  on  the  7.30  a.  m.  train,  Wednesday  morning,  December  3.  Sup- 
plied all  applicants  on  the  Utah  Central  Railroad  eii  route.  Mr.  Musser 
accompanied  us.  Met  Mr.  Crockwell  atDeseret.  Gave  him  14  pails  of 
fish.  Thursday,  December  4,  arrived  at  Millford  this  morning,  and  de- 
livered 43  pails  to  one  man  who  will  take  them  over  the  mountains  100 
miles.  The  Utah  Central  furnished  us  a  special  engine  to  take  us  back 
to  Juab,  121  miles.    Arrived  at  Salt  Lake  this  evening. 

Left  Salt  Lake  City  for  Omaha,  Friday,  December  5,  and  arrived  at 
Omaha  at  7.50  Monday  morning,  December  8.  Delivered  to  Pacific  Ex- 
press Company  10  pails  of  carp,  and  to  Wells,  Fargo  Express  26  pails. 
Commissioner  Kennedy  was  at  the  depot.  Gave  him  1,460  carp,  and  20 
gold-fish.  This  ended  the  distribution  for  this  trip.  We  lost  only  130 
carp  in  all.  Tuesday,  December  9,  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  A.  A. 
Taimage,  of  the  Wabash  Eailroad,  to  go  to  Fort  Wayne  free  on  to-night's 
train.  Left  Council  Bluffs  at  4.30  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  and  arrived  at  Port 
Wayne  at  11.30  p.  m.,  Wednesday.  The  last  20  miles  of  the  run  they 
furnished  us  with  a  special  engine.  Left  Fort  Wayne  immediately,  and 
arrived  at  Pittsburgh  at  noon,  Thursday,  and  at  Washington  9  o'clock 
Friday  morning.    Eeported  at  office  at  10.30  a.  m. 

Number  of  miles  run  on  this  trip 6, 456 

Number  miles  car  run  free 1, 468 

Number  carp  lost  on  trip  . . 130 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  12, 1884. 

Deposits  from  seawater  in  Wood's  Holl  Harbor. — Under  date 
of  December  8,  1884,  Mr.  John  A.  Ryder  reports : 

*^The  sediment  or  so-ealled  rust  deposited  from  sea- water  sent  by 
Chester  from  Wood's  Holl  contains  an  abundance  of  a  pumber  of  spe- 
cies of  Diatoms,  amongst  which  I  have  noticed  Aracknodiscus  (f ),  N^avi- 
oula^  Bacillariaj  and  others.  Fragments  of  the  Spicules  of  Microciona: 
very  fine  filaments  of  Oscillatorice :  fragments  of  Algae;  joints  of  Sertu- 
larians;  particles  of  sand;  te^sts  of  Tintinnus,    Besides  fragments  of 
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chitin  from  crustaceans,  very  young  plants  of  FtumSj  besides  many 
other  objects  which  might  be  identified.  So  that  the  organic  matter  is 
abundant.  The  Diatoms  are  most  plentiful  and  constitute  possibly  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  substance.  Dr.  Kidder  has  made 
some  preliminary  chemical  tests  upon  which  he  will  doubtless  report.'' 

Notes  upon  fish  and  other  objects  on  Cape  Cod. — ^Under  date 
of  October  31,  1884,  Mr.  Vinal  N.  Edwards,  who  had  just  made  a  tour 
along  the  shore,  reports  the  traps  of  North  Truro,  Mass.,  full  of  her- 
ring, constituting  the  largest  run  for  many  years.  Some  tautog,  king- 
fish,  butterfish,  and  pollock  were  also  taken.  There  were  also  some  small 
mackerel,  but  very  few  large  ones  taken.  Most  every  day  one  or  more 
pufBng-pigs  were  taken  and  tried  lor  oil*  One  man  has  had  over  a  hun- 
dred of  the  common  kind  this  fall. 

At  Nausett  .light  there  is  a  shell  flvsh  •  coming  ashore  quite  plentifully. 
A  keeper  says  he  has  taken  up  at  one  time  a  bucketful  of  live  ones 
immediately  after  a  gale.    Some  samples  will  be  sent  to  Washington. 

From  Nausett  Harbor  to  Truro,  and  even  further  north,  a  kind  of 
mo6S,t  which  the  people  call  <^ooze,"  has  been  coming  ashore.  It  ex- 
tends about  200  yards  into  the  ocean.  In  May  the  water  begins  to  grow 
red  with  this  ooze,  which  grows  thicker  and  thicker  until  the  middle  of 
November,  when  it  disappears  altogether.  The  color  when  it  comes 
ashore  is  scarlet,  and  when  dry  on  beach  its  color  is  green.  When  put 
in  alcohol  it  becomes  colored  like  the  sand  dollar. 

The  proper  model  for  fishing  vessels.— Captain  Collins  has 
for  some  time  been  urging  a  change  of  the  model  of  American  fishing 
vessels.  The  most  important  feature  is  indicated  in  his  note. in  the  Cape 
Ann  Advertiser  of  May  19,  1882,  as  follows : 

**  All  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  in  the  open  ocean,  especially  where 
strong  winds  and  rough  seas  are  to  be  encountered,  deep-bodied  vessels 
are  much  more  rapid  than  shallow  ones.  Nor  does  this  depend  so  much 
on  the  vessel  carrying  a  great  amount  of  sail  as  it  does  on  her  ability  to 
keep  on  her  course  and  make  headway  under  short  canvas  when  one  of 
less  depth,  though  of  broader  beam,  must  heave  to  and  drift  to  lee- 
ward.'^ 

These  statements  have  been  verified  in  a  very  interesting  way  the  past 
summer  by  the  Gloucester  vessels  sent  to  Iceland  on  halibut  voyages, 
where  they  came  in  contact  with  English  smacks.  Capt.  George  W. 
Pendleton,  master  of  schooner  Alice  M.  Williams,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  Gloucester  vessels,  reported  that  on  the  day  he  sailed  from  Iceland 
he  encountered  a  gale  and  was  obliged  to  heave  to  under  double-reefed 
foresail  when  some  40  miles  off  land.    Soon  after  he  heaved  to  he  was 


*  Identified  as  Ceronia  aretata  (Con.)  H.  and  A.  Adams.  Gould,  Inv.  Mass.,  IT,  p.  80, 
1S70.    VerriU,  Inv.  V.  S.,  p.  679,  1874.     Rathbun,  Proc.  N.  M.,  Ill,  1880,  p.  128. 

t  Identified  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Farlow  as  the  sea-weed  EctocarpuSy  and  probably  of  the 
species  $UUmlo9u$  whidh  is  oomn^on  on  the  Massachusetts  coast. 
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passed  by  an  English  smack,  carrying  a  single-reefed  mainsail  and  whole 
foresails.  He  thought  the  English  vessel  was  making  11  knots  an  hour. 
Everything  was  dry  and  comfortable,  the  men  appearing  on  deck  without 
oiled  clothes.  On  other  occasions  he  was  obliged  to  reef  down  snugly 
while  the  English  smacks  went  along  comfortably  under  all  plain  sail. 
The  Alice  M.  Williams  was  deep  in  water,  as  she  had  a  foil  cargo  of  fish 
on  board,  and  yet  was  compelled  to  lay  to  while  another  vessel  no  larger 
was  moving  comfortably  under  crowded  canvas. 
September  25,  1884. 

.  Loss  OF  WEIGHT  IN  FISHES  AFTER  CAPTUBB. — In  view  of  the  general 
belief  that  fishes  diminish  in  weight  after  capture.  Dr.  J.  H.  Kidder,  U. 
S.  Navy,hasmade  some  observations  at  the  request  of  theGommissioner, 
Professor  Baird.  The  supposed  loss  of  weight  is  not  verified  by  his  re- 
port of  November  3, 1884,  which  is  tabulated  as  follows : 


Date. 


1884. 

Sept.    29 

20 

29 

29 

Oct.       8 

3 


Kind  of  flsh. 


Blaeflfth 

do  

. ..  do 

Seabftu 

FlouDder 

Flounder  (aame) 


Weight 
when 
caaght. 

Weight,  after 
an  interraL 

Ouneei. 

Hourt. 

Ounces. 

84 

n 

84 

96 

21 

96 

144 

2 

144 

48 

11 

48 

64 

8 

64 

64 

23 

68 

Losa 

of 

weight. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 


The  flounder  weighed  October  3  showed  no  loss  after  three  hours  had 
elapsed, ~and  the  loss  of  2ouDces  sustained  after  twenty- three  hours  had 
elapsed  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  fish  had  become  ex- 
ternally quite  dry  and  stiff. 

FiSH-ouLTUKE  IN  CANADA.— Under  date  of  Ottawa,  May  28, 18S3, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Whitcher  gives  the  following  summary  : 

Canada  has  eleven  Government  hatcheries  now  in  operation,  eight  of 
which  are  occupied  in  hatchiug  salmon  eggs  only,  besides  two  private' 
ones,  which  also  hatch  the  true  salmon.  Two  are  employed  in  hatchiug 
salmon,  whitefish,  and  trout  eggs,  and  one  hatches  whitefish  and  pike 
perch.  The  earliest  of  these  hatcheries  has  been  in  operation  for  at>out 
fifteen  years,  and  the  latest  for  two  years.  The  principal  ones  have  ex- 
isted since  1873.    Their  entire  cost  to  date  has  been  $259,400. 

The  whole  number  of  fl«h  bred  and  distributed  from  1868  to  1881  is 
about  105,000,000,  of  which  about  20,600,000  were  salmon  and  about 
69,500,000  were  whitefish. 

The  total  catch  of  these  two  kinds  of  fish  in  the  five  provinces  where 
hatcheries  exist  is  given  in  the  census  returns  ba  follows : 


Kind  of  fish. 


Salmon .  ■ . 
Whitefish 


Poundt. 
8, 263. 200 
4,603,400 


1881. 


Poundt, 

4.754.800 
7,848,20(1 
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Appropriations  far  ike  United  Statee  Fi»h  Commission  vork^  1871-'d5. 


Fiscal 
year. 


1K71-72. , 

1 872-73. 

187»-'74. 
llf74-75. 
1875-78. 

187*-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79.. 

187»-'80. 

1880-*81. 

1881-82.. 

1882-'88.. 

loOO     or.  . 

1884-*85. . 
Total.. 


Food 
tlahea  in- 
quiry. 


jUIustra- 
I  tions 


Gooeral 

work 

of  ])ropaga- 

tiOD. 


C  $5,000 
)    '3,500 

5.000 

5,000 
5.000 
5,000 

5,000 


Hatcheries,  i 
ponds,  and !    Steam 
ilistrlbu-    ,  veBsels. 
lion. 


Bafl- 
road 
cars. 


I 


3,500 
3.500 

3.500 

8,500 

8,500 
8;  500 


54,500 


#500 

1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

12,600 


$15, 

*10. 

17. 

*15, 

17, 

47, 
17. 
30, 

50, 
*17, 
20, 
50, 
5  75, 
i    15, 


000  00 
000  00 

5oaoo 

000  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
000  00 
♦45  00 
000  00 
500  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 

85,000  00 

95,000  00 
35,000  00 

<  115, 000  00 
I       *579  60 

125,000  00 

125,000  00 


{ 


} 


s 


$2,200  00 
5,000  00 

5,  COO  00 

5,000  00 
12.000  00 

5.000  00 
10.000  00 
*5,001  45 

30,000  00 

80,000  00 
45, 000  00 


\ 


$45,000 
12,500 

15  000 

1^000 
115^709 
*42,000 
25,000 
45,000 
10,000 
35,000 
*0,000 
45,000 


978,124  80  154,201  45  I  411,209 


! 


\ 


Bent  of 
ofSoo. 


$1,600 

j$8.000'    1,600 

5,500     1,500 
4,500;    1,380 


\ 


Build- 
tngeat 
Wood> 

HolL 


$25,000 
20,000 


18,000     5,880 


45,000 


Total 


$8.600  00 

30,000  00 

38,500  00 
23,500  00 
71,000  00 

86»045  00 

70,700  00 

78,000  00 

157,000  00 

121,600  00 

328,710  45 

229.679  60 

242,500  00 
245.380  00 


1. 679, 415  05 


*  Deficiency  appropriation. 

1871^'80.  Appropriation  for  the  Iiit^^rnationol  Fisher^'  Exblbition  in  Beriin,  $20,000. 
1883-'83.  Appropriation  for  the  International  Fishery  Exhibition  in  London,  $.'H>,000. 
1883-*84.  Deficiency  apptopriaiion  for  the  International  Fishery  Exhibition  in  London,  $20,000. 

Statement  compiled  from  the  customs  returns  of  the  rtceiver-general  of  the  exports  offishei-y 
products  from  Newfoundland  to  all  countries  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1^?. 


Articles. 


Drv  codfish,  at  $3  to  $6.20 quintals. 

Core  fish,  at  $2 do . . . 

Pickled  codfish,  at  $2 do  .. 

Pickled  Labrador  herring,  at  $3.20 barrels. 

Picklf d  shore  herrinir.  at  $2.50 do . . . 

PIcklefl  salmon,  at  $22 tieroea. 

Pickled  mackerel,  at  $3 barrels . 

Pickled  trout,  at $8  .: do... 

Line,  at  $2 quintals . 

Haddock,  at  $2.60 do... 

TurlH)t.  at  $10 barrels. 

Caplin,  at  50  cents do. . . 

Pickled  halibut  at $6 do... 

Lobsterf».  at  1 0  cents pounds . 

Tod-rocs,  at  $3 oarrels. 

Tonji^es  and  sounds,  at  $3 do.. . 

Frozen  herring,  at  $2 do... 

Fish  irnano tons. 

Codfish  oil,  at  $124 tuns. 

Codfish  oU,  refined,  at  $192 , do... 

Seal  oU.  at$124  do.,. 

Herring  oil,  at  $86 do... 

Whale  oil,  at  $108 do... 

Blubber,  at  $14 do... 

Seal  aklna.  at  $1 

Seala.  at  $2 

Whalebone,  at  $15 owt. 

Total *. 


Quantity. 


1,163,934 

1,372 

947 

19,001 

44,388 

4,046 

4 

5821 

44 

470 

10 

115 

4 

605,968 

179 

54 

5,240 

1984 

2.936} 

404 

5.3401 

14 

822,606 

800 

26 


Total 
value. 


$4,725,960 

2.744 

1,894 

60.803 

110,958 

89. 012 

12 

4,262 

R8 

1,222 

100 

68 

24 

50,697 

637 

162 

10,480 

6.000 

.184,167 

77.668 

€62.263 

1.844 

4,168 

706 

322,608 

COO 

875 

6,498^727 
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SiaUfmeni  by  countries  of  the  quantities  of  fishing  products  eoq^ortedfrom  Newfoumdiand  in 

1883. 


Artioles. 


Dry  codfish quintals . . 

Core  fish do — 

Pickled  cod&Hh do — 

Pickled,  herriug.  I^abrador.bbls.. 
Pickled  herring,  shore  ...    do — 

Pickled  salmon tierces.. 

Pickled  mackerel  barrels  - 

Pickled  tront do — 

Linie qaintals. . 

Haddock do  . . 

Tarbot barrels . . 

Dried  caplin do — 

Pickled  halibnt  do... 

Lobsters  in  tins poonds. . 

God-roes .barrels.. 

Tongues  and  sounds do  — 

Frozen  herring do — 

Fish  gnano tons.. 

Codfish  oil  —  r. tans.. 

Codfish  oil,  refined do — 

Seal  oil do — 

Herring  oil do' — 

Whale  oil do ... . 

Blubber do 

Seal-skins 

Seals 

Whalebone owt.. 


To  the 

United 

Kingdom. 


To 
Canada. 


To  the 
United 
States. 


To  the 

West 

Indies. 


A 107 


36,056 


5,079 
"623 

"'"is" 


947 
4,858 
31. 106 
781} 


45,093 
1.300 


23 


8,164 

8,233 

l,»64i 

3 

430 


08,913 


04 


323,568 

135 

13 


193^ 

2,503 

219 

3,681i 

14 

38 

1 

820,912 


4 
105.648 


550 


76,752 


35 
4,690 


25 


891i' 


143i 
124 
6i 


53 

1,691 

300 


4,971 

502 

1 

64i 

44 

470 

3 

21 


To  Spain. 

Portngal, 

and  Gi  b- 

raltar. 


ToaU 

other 

coontries. 


573. 181     *364, 985 
t72 


7i 


m 

U«7| 


n 


t44 


til 
'§i,"26ii 


TotaL 


1,108,934 

1,872 

947 

19,001 

44,883 

4,046 

4 

583f 

44 

470 

10 

115 

4 

505,968 

179 

54 

5,240 

193^ 
2.99^ 
404 

14 

822,003 
300« 
26 


*  Of  this  amount,  296,094  quintals  went  to  Russia, 
t  To  Jersey. 

t  Of  this  amount,  1,220^  tuns  went  to  Hamburg. 
$  Of  this  amount.  164i  tierces  went  to  Italy. 

Statement  compiled  by  the  customs  returns  of  the  receiver-general  of  the  exports  of  fishery 
products  from  Netvfoundland  to  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1883. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Dry  oo<lfish,  at  $5.20 quintals. 

Core  fish,  at  $2 do. . , 

Pickled  Labrador  herring,  at  $3.20 , barrels . 

Pickled  shoro  herring,  at  $2.50 do. . . 

Pickled  salmon,  at  t^ tierces . 

Pickled  mackerel,  at  $3 barrels. 

Pickled  trout,  at  $8 do . . . 

Preserved  lobsters,  in  tins,  at  10  cents pounds. 

Cod  tongues  and  sounds,  at  $3 oarrels . 

Frozen  h e rrin  g,  at  $2 do . . . 

Codfish  oil,  at  $124 tuns 

Codfish  oil,  refined,  at $193 do... 

Seal  oil,  at  $124... do... 


Total 


45,698 

1.300 

8,104 

8,233 

1.964i 

8 

430 

76,752 

35 

4,690 

143^ 

124 

6* 


Total 
value. 


$237,604 

2,600 

26.125 

20,683 

43,216 

9 

8,440 

7,675 

105 

0.880 

17,763 

23,808 

806 


803,114 


Resuscitation  of.  caep. — October  15,  1884,  Mr.  E.  G.  Blackford 
received  at  the  Fulton  Market,  in  New  York,' 30  ponnds  of  large  carp 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  ponds  of  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn.  They 
were  brought  over  in  a  box,  and  after  having  been  out  of  the  water 
two  hours  Mr.  Blackford  placed  them  in  water  and  they  all  revived  im- 
mediately. 
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QutaMHea  ofJUhery  products  exparttd  from  Labrador  for  tlio  year  ending  Deeember  31^ 

1883. 

(From  tlie  Teport  of  Hon.  W.  J.  8.  Donnelly,  reoeiver-general  of  cnstoms  for  NeTrfoandland.] 

Dried  oodfish quintals..  368,089 

Pickled  salmon tierces..  899 

Preserved  salmon tins..  23,000 

Pickled  trout barrels..  547 

Pickled  herring do-^..  54,162 

Seal  skins number..  490 

SealoU ..tuns..  26 

Cod  oil do....  21 

Blubber do 3 

Oyster  cultttre  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  New  York.— Mr. 
Heury  C.  Bunce  has  for  several  years  past  with  much  persistency  con- 
tinued throwing  overboard  on  his  oyster  grounds  everj'  season  thoa- 
sands  of  bushels  of  tin  cans,  hoop  skirts,  branches  of  trees,  and  other 
mbbish  of  various  kinds.  He  now  finds  a  splended  set  of  oysters  on 
these  odd  receptacles.  Some  old  hoop-skirt  frames  and  tin  cans  con- 
tain hundreds  of  the  young  oysters  nicely  started,  while  the  boughs  of 
trees  are  thoroughly  weighted  down  with  them.  The  theory  of  Mr. 
Bunce  is  that  the  spawn  floats  along  about  a  foot  or  more  from  the  bot- 
tom and  is  more  readily  collected  b.v  the  boughs  and  preserved.  In 
support  of  this  theory  he  finds  boughs  at  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more 
from  the  bottom  covered  with  the  small  seed  oysters,  while  the  shells  on 
the  bottom  near  and  surrounding  these  boughs  containtione.  The  boughs 
will  in  time  rot  down  and  the  large  oysters  find  a  secure  resting-place 
on  the  bottom.— rOctofter,  1884. 

Proposed  oyster  planting  in  a  salt  lake.— -Writing  from  Rix's 
Mills,  Ohio,  under  date  of  November  17, 1884,  Mr.  B.  V.  Moore  says 
"  I  am  about  removing  to  Texas,  and  the  region  where  I  intend  •  o  lo 
cate  contains  a  salt  lake  covering  perhaps  500  acres.  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  make  an  experiment  with  oysters  in  this  salt  lake  to  see  if  they 
can  be  propagated  therein.'' 

Results  of  oyster  experiments  at  Saint  Jerome  in  1884.— 
Writing  from  Saint  Jerome  Station  October  20,  1884,  Mr.  W.  de  C. 
Bavenel  reports :  "  On  Saturday  I  took  up  all  of  the  collectors  that  I  put 
in  the  first  i>ond  except  tlie  shells  that  were  sowed  on  the  bottom,  and 
found  18  young  oysters  attached,  varying  in  size  from  one-half  an  inch 
to  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  I  think  that  we  may  find 
more  on  the  shells  in  that  pond.  I  also  took  up  the  collectors  in  the 
small  pond  and  found  3  in  that,  all  on  slate  collectors.  I  have  not 
taken  up  the  collectors  in  the  other  three  ponds,  though  I  have  exam- 
ined a  great  many  of  them,  and  can  find  no  oysters  at  all.  I  had  the 
collectors  that  had  nothing  in  them  put  away  for  future  use,  and  those 
w|th  ovsters  attached  put  back  in  the  ponds," 
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8Mpmeiit$  of  milmcn  from  PorUand^  Ortg,,  to  Sa^ 


Vmil. 

« 

FmB 

Date. 

§ 
24 

1 

1 
1 

63 
60 

2^ 
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1 
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< 
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1 
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1 
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B 

0 

M 

• 

1 
§ 

1 

1 

1 
i 

g 

n 

6 

Eureka  Paoking  Company. 

} 

1 

♦ 

1 

i 

1 
i 

1 

< 

April  6 
10 

f^t^fLfii^r  OrMron 

i 
...J 

1 

.... 1 

Stateof  California 

1 

..... 

....  1 

14 

Colombia   

1 

! 

18 

Steamer  Oregon 

22 

BUi  1  '^  of  (California 

100 

126 

26 

Columbia 

Kay      8 

Columbia 

8tat«  of  Califomia 

562 

83 

200 

300 

250 

1 
134 

4 
638 
M5 

16 



30O< 

24 

Steamer  Oregon 

6 
1  noo 

28 

Stateof  CiUifomia 

Columbia 

"666 

1.000 
1,000 

..  .  i, 066 

450 

300 

Jqqa       1 

500 

1 

50(/ 

6 

Steamer  Oregon 

1,200 

• 

M 

State  of  Califoruia 

166      .   .      .^i  '266 

700 
1,800 
1,200 

r 

16 

Colnmbia  

600.... 
1   200 

200 
750 

■  •  •  ■ 

21 

^  learner  Orcson 

1.260    .].. 

26 

Stale  of  California 

,                    1 

800 

566 

Jnly      1 
6 

Columbia 

' 

1 

850 

200 

Steamer  Orecon 

300 

1 

500 
180 



. . . .  < 

11 

Stat«  ot  California .  

; 

300 

1,000 

486 

50 

300 

1 

16 

Columbia 

,          1 

1 

21 

Steamer  Oregon  

. 

1 .000 

800 

26 

State  of  Califomia  

......... 

2.000'  'iKA 

.....     •  •  .  •  • 

550 
1,950 

1,700 

1, 162 

365 

•  *  •  • 
«  «  «  • 

31 

Columbia 

500>    fif*^ 

•  •  •      • 

100 

150 
100 
425 
1,400 
625 
325 

.,,,,,        

Aug.      6 
10 

Steamer  Oregon 

1,000 
1,500 
2,000 

State  of  Califomia 

Columbia 

....      500 

500 

1 

16 

21* 

Steamer  Oreiion 

5,000 

25 

State  of  Califomia i 

200 

100 

"266 

137 

•  •  •  •  • 

30 

Columbia 

52 

Sept.      4 
9 

Oregon 

1 

109 

Stato  of  Califomia  

Columbia ... 

.'.'...'  *575 

.  •  -  •  • 

837 

50 

14 

500 

19 
24 
29 

Oct.        4 

Oregon 

1,000 

200 

Stile  of  California 

200 



'  132 

2,100' 

'  Colnmbia 

..1    100 

I 

i 

Oregon 

481 

1,600 

600 

Total 

'2,60s 

i 

»6,32S 

»5.54« 

I4,13S 

7,253 

6,490 

5,450 

3,0868,363 

Jumping  of  Spanish  mackeebl. — IVIr.  Baiuet  Phillips,  while  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  off  west  coast  of  Florida,  30  miles  north  of  Tarapa 
Bay,  January  27, 1884,  wrote :     , 

'*  Last  night  a  Spanish  mackerel  {Cybitim  niaculattim),  length  18 
inches,  jumped  into  the  yawl-boat  in  tow.^  The  captain  says  that  often 
at  night  a  half  a  dozen  of  these  fishes  are  caught  in  the  same  way,  I 
suppose  the  fish  thinks  the  boat  is  an  enemy  and  jumps  to  get  out  of 
its  wav. 
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70 
208 
826 
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' 
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1,867 
],685 
4.505 
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SB 
85 

760 

800 
040 

800 

60 

6 
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9,407 

•  ••*k 

8,050 
2,055 
1,908 
2,978 
4.861 
1,800 
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8 

78 

800 

6 
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66 

1 

5 
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82 

1 
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■ 
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- 
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• 
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4,988 
2,790 
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2.825 
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"600>  fiflO 

% 

340 

850 

1,550 
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1 
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100 

507 

1.100 

900 

1,175 

825 

50 

1,075 

27.996 

1,184 
1,853 
1.800 
4,985 
1,447 
1.478 
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100 
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'266 
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— 

i,toc 
sot 

..... 

"ii 

1,675 
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.... 

'500 

... 

010 



900 
1.000 

158 

- 

192 

. 

..  i-... 

12.247 
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1 — 

1 

uero 

1,600 

^3046^688 

1 

1,715 

1,160'   6 

1 

8,113 

2,025>   ] 

f 
1 

5 

925 

5,438 

100 

901 

750 

567 

600 



82,984 

The  menhaden  season  op  1884. — Mr.  W.  Z.  KiDg,  surveyor  of  cus- . 
toros  at  GreeDport,  Long  Island,  bas  reported,  the  quarter  ending 
September  30,  1884,  tbe  number  of  meubaden  taken  to  factories  and 
rendered  into  oil  and  guano  117,000,000 ;  number  taken  and  used  for  ^ 
manure,  5,000,000 ;  total  catcb,  122,000,000;  gallons  of  oil  manufactured, 
585,000 ;  tons  of  soap  (dry  made),  81,000;  of  edible  fisb  marketed,  230 
tons.  The  number  of  sailing  vessels  is  201 ;  of  steam  vessels,  29;  total 
230, 
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Otsteb  cudture  in  Northern  Massachusetts. — Writiug  from 
Kewbnryport,  Mass.^  December  4, 1884,  Mr.  James  W.  Gaonison  states 
that,  in  ooBnection  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Dyer,  two  years  ago  he  planted  in  the 
bed  of  the  Parker  Kiver  (a  small  stream  flowing  through  Newburyport 
and  entering  into  Plum  Island  Sound)  some  seed  oysters  tP'ken  from 
Bazzard's  Bay.  They  survived  the  winter,  and,  being  encouraged  by 
this,  200  bushels  more  were  planted  last  spring  with  the  expectation  that 
they  would  propagate  during  the  summer.  A  few  youug  oysters  are 
now  fotind,  which  are  called  this  year's  growth,  but  the  territory  is 
small  and  the  tide  swift,  which  has  led  the  experimenters  to  think  that 
mncb  of  the  spat  floated  beyond  their  limits.  The  river  bed  is  covered 
with  water  at  all  times  of  tide,  and  is  navigable.  The  town  authorities 
is8aed  a  license  to  Mr.  Dyer  to  use  the  small  tract  in  question,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  river  bed  is  leased  to  another  person  who  has  made 
no  experiments. 

Starfish  depredations. — The  oyster  beds,  covering  several  hun- 
dred acres,  off  Milford  and  New  Haven  Harbors,  have  suffered  seriously 
this  summer  from  the  depredations  of  star-flsh.  One  Milford  firm  en- 
gaged in  oyster-growing  has  employed  a  Submarine  diver  to  investigate 
their  movements.  It  is  proposed  to  gather  the  star-fish  in  purse-nets 
and  carry  them  ashore  for  use  as  fertilizers.  Many  of  the  oystermen 
east  of  Bridgeport  will  put  out  but  few  shells  this  season  on  accouut  of 
the  bad  prospect.  The  star-flsh  are  less  numerous  at  the  west  end  of 
the  sound,  and  more  shells  will  be  planted  off  Stamford,  Greenwich, 
Norwalk,  and  Westport. 

The  large  increase  in  star-flsh  is  explained  by  some  as  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  menhaden,  which  used  to  swarm  in  the  sound,  and,  as  is  alleged, 
devour  star-flsh  spawn.  The  menhaden  schools,  which  formerly  covered 
thousands  of  aeres,  as  well  as  the  herring  and  alewives,  which  were  nu- 
merous, and  all  considered  as  enemies  of  star-flsh,  have  been  caught  up 
by  the  fishermen  for  oil,  and  are  now  rarely  seen  in  the  Sound. 

The  method  of  attack  is  thus  described  by  Capt.  S.  J.  Martin,  under 
date  of  July  17,  1884 :  "  Holding  the  oyster  flrmly  as  in  a  vise,  the 
star-flsh  waits  till  the  bivalve  becomes  hungry  and  attempts  to  open  its 
shell  to  obtain  the  food.  At  this  instant  a  reddish  fluid,  familiar  to 
those  who  have  caught  star-fish  at  the  sea-side  in  snm^ner  and  experi- 
enced the  irritation  which  contact  with  it  x)i'oduces  on'tbe  hands,  is 
injected  between  the  shells  of  the  victim,  stupefying  and  rendering  it  ah 
easy  prey.'^ 

Diamond-backed  terrapin.— Writing  under  date  of  October  4, 
1884,  Dr.  T.  H.  Parramore,  of  Hampton,  Ya.,  states  that  the  diamond- 
backed  terrapins  are  diminishing  in  that  region,  and  he  thinks  tlnvt 
unless  something  is  done  to  protect  the  species  and  to  propagate  ittliis 
terrapin  will  soon  be  exterminated.  He  will,  therefore,  devote  some 
attention  to  the  study  of  this  subject.    Professor  Baird  suggests  in 
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reply  that  artificial  culture  in  the  ftillest  sense  would  Ito  difficult,  bat 
that  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  collect  the  young  whenever  they  can  be 
had,  and  by  feeding,  rear  them  to  a  suitable  market  size. 

Food  op  musebaxs. — Mr.  Oharles  Carpenter,  of  Kelley's  Island, 
Ohio,  who  has  already  been  quoted  on  this  subject,  (Bull.  F.  C.,1884,  p. 
295),  writes  under  date  of  October  31, 1884,  to  say  that  he  has  learned 
firom  Mrs.  Dr.  McMeans,  who  haschargeof  Jay  Cooke's  residence  at  Put- 
in-Bay,  that  she  has  lost  many  chickens  this  season  by  the  depredations 
of  muskrats,  as  inyestigatlon  showed.  Mr.  E.  Alvord,  fish-dealer  in 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  stated  that  he  also  had  lost  chickens  by  the  same 
means,  and  often.  An  old  rat-trapper  said,  ^^  They  eat  a  great  variety 
of  food— ^indeed,  they  will  eat  almost  everything.'' 

What  fish  sombtdcbs  swallow. — ^Having  seen  the  allusion  to  cod- 
fish swallowing  knives  and  cards  (F.  C.  Bull.,  1884,  p.  175),  Mr.  Henry 
Ffennell,  of  the  Land  and  Water  office,  2  Salisbury  court.  Fleet  street, 
London,  E.  C,  under  date  of  September  23, 1884,  writes :  ^^  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  pewter  flask  which  was  presented  to  my  father,  the  late  Mr. 
Ffenne]!,  commissioner  of  fisheries.  On  the  flask  is  the  following  in- 
scription :  ^  This  flask,  containing  two  gloMea  of  an  ardent  gpiritj  was  found 
in  the  stomach  of  a  ling  {Molva  vulgans)^  taken  off  Brandon  Head,  County 
Kerry  (Ireland),  presented  by  G.  J.  E.  Stopford,  esq.,  I4L.D.,  and  W. 
Andrews,  esqf,  to  W.  J.  Ffennell,  esq.,  in  testimony  of  esteem  and  of 
the  sense  of  the  services  rendered  by  him  as  commissioner  of  fisheries.' 
The  fiask  is  round  in  shape,  and  when  ftdl  holds  just  four  wineglasses. 
From  its  appearance  it  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  Dutch  sailor. 
Although  I  know  many  instances  of  strange  things  having  been  taken 
from  the  stomachs  of  fish,  I  have  never  heard  of  so  curious  a  case  as 
this." 

A  SBA-MONSTBB.— Mr.  Alfred  Morris  wrote  from  Sidney,  K.  S.  W., 
August  4, 1884,  an  account  which  appeared  in  Katureof  September  25, 
1884.  He  says :  ^^  Capt.  W.  Hopkins,  of  the  schooner  Mary  Ogilvie, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  voyage  round  Australia,  has  given 
the  following  information  in  order  that  other  travellers  may  study  the 
char  acter  of  the  animal,  which,  if  an  octopus,  must  be  of  much  larger 
dimensions  th^n  those  usually  met  with : 

''On  June  15,  when  in  south  latitude  21<^  37',  and  east  longitude  113^ 
49^,  about  5  miles  off  the  Exmouth  Oulf,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent, he  saw  an  immense  creature  which  he  took  to  be  a  species  of 
octopus.  Hi8  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  a  perfect  cloud  of  sea-birds, 
and  at  first  he  naturally  thought  it  must  be  a  dead  carcass.  On  ap- 
proaching it,  however,  he  found  it  was  alive,  and  sluggishly  dinporting 
itself.  In  shape  it  was  like  a  violin,  but  of  immense  size,  with  some  six 
feelers  about  the  greater  diameters  of  the  violin.  It  lay  almost  flat  upon 
the  water,  was  of  a  dark  gray  above  and  lighter  gray  below,  and  was 
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continually  elevating  one  of  its  feelers,  apparently  twice  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  arm,  to  a  height  of  from  6  to  8  feet.  It  appeared  to  be 
vomiiing,  and  as  the  birds  were  evidently  feeding  that  accounted 
for  their  presence  in  such  numbern.  Its  size  was  so  great  that,  had  it 
grasped  the  vessel,  it  could  easily  have  capsized  it.  The  captain,  there* 
fore,  got  out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  without  making 
definite  measurements ;  but  a  large  whale  in  the  vicinity  looked  quite 
diminutive.  It  is  a  pity  that  something  more  exact  as  to  Hize  is  not 
available,  but  the  description  is  sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  monster.  All  along  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the 
continent  vast  shoals  of  pumice,  in  portions  varying  in  size  from  ordi- 
nary gravel  to  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  completely  covered  with 
barnacles,  were  passed  through." 

To  PREVENT  PISH  FROM  REDDENING. — Writing  from  Gloucester 
under  date  of  September  80, 1884,  Mr.  A.  Howard  Clark  states  that  the 
boneless  fish  packers  at  Gloucester  are  using  a  preparation  called  pre- 
servaline  in  order  to  prevent  the  fish  from  turning  red.  With  an  ordi- 
nary dredging  box  the  powder  is  sprinkled  over  the  layers  of  boneless 
salt  cod  as  they  are  packed  in  the  box,  about  one  pound  being  used  for 
35  pounds  of  fish.  Pish  thus  prepared  are  warranted  not  to  turn  red 
even  in  the  warmest  weather. 

Two  5-pound  boxes  of  bank  cod  were  put  up  several  weeks  previously 
and  allowed  to  lie  in  a  place  favorable  for  reddening.  l?he  fish  in  the 
box  containing  no  preservaline  turned  almost  entirely  red,  wbilo  those 
in  the  box  sprinkled  with  preservaline  were  clear  and  sweet.  This  was 
regarded  aa  a  pretty  good  test  of  the  value  of  the  powder.  The  sub- 
stance, together  with  the  labor  of  using'it,  costs  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  and  this  has  thus  far  prevented  its  general 
use  on  large  lots  of  whole  fish  in  the  butts  or  on  the  flakes.  It  was  in- 
troduced about  a  year  ago.  Another  preparation  is  somewhat  in  use, 
which  consists  of  a  liquid,  into  which  the  fish  are  dipped. 

The  so-called  preservaline  has  been  analyzed  under  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission  and  found  to  contain  borax  and 
common  salt 

Fish  por  England.— Under  date  of  September  20,  1884,  Mr.  W. 
Oldham  Chambers,  secretary  of  the  ITational  Fish-Culture  Association, 
Vrote  from  the  exhibition  grounds  at  South  Kensington,  London,  ard 
stated:  ^^It  has  been  decided  by  the  most  honorable  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  Mr.  Edward  Birkbeck,  M.  P.,  and  the  members  of  the  council 
of  this  association,  to  take  measures  to  introduce  for  the  purpose  of 
acclimatization  special  food-fishes  from  foreign  countries.  With  this 
object  in  view  we  have  dispatched  to  the  United  States  Mr.  William  T. 
Silk,  who  has  been  commissioned  to  bring  over  to  Great  Britain  in  suita- 
ble carriers,  with  which  he  is  x)rovided,  specimens  of  fish  indigenous  to 
your  country,  viz:  Black  bass,  whitefish,  catfish,  sbeepshead,  gar-fishy 
•un-flsli,  &c.    Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  October,  4^884^  there  w«ro  d»* 
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livered  from  the  United  States  Carp  Pouds  to  Mr.  Silk  100  leather  carp^ 
100  mirror  carp,  20  blue  carp,  and  10  Idus  auratus. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1884,  Mr.  Silk  wrote  from  Stamford,  Eng- 
land, transmitting  the  thanks  of  the  Marqais  of  Exeter,  president  of  the 
National  Fish-Cultural  Association,  for  the  different  kinds  of  carp. 

English,  Latin,  and  German  names  of  edible  British  fishbs 
AND  MOLLUSKS. — TJie  following  list  is  copied  irom  the  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Fishery  Board  of  Scotland : 

List  of  edible  British  fishes. 


flogUsh. 


Aaohovy 

ADgler 

Atborine 

Barbel 

Baw 

Boarfiah 

Bogne=ox-eye 

Bi  earn,  freah-water 

Bream,  raya 

Bream,  sea 

BrUl 

Carp , 

Char,  Alpino    

Char,  American 

Char,  WiUughby's 

Chub 

Coal-fish 

Conl-fish,  young=Saithe . 

Cod.   

Comber 

Conner-eel 

Corcgonas  

Crucian  carp • 

Dab 

Dab,  pole   , 

Dab,  smear 

Dace 

Dentex 

Eel 

Eelpout 

Flounder 

Foikbeai-d,  greater 

Garfish 

Giithead  


Gracing 

Gudgeon 

Gurnards  Gurnet  butterfly. 

Gurnard,  gray 

Gnmard,  lanthom 

Gurnard,  red 

Gurnard,  streaked >« . 

Gwinead 

Haddock  

Hake ; 

Halibut  

Herring 

John  Dory 

Lamprey,  fresh-water 

Lamprey,  sea 

Ling    

Loaoh  or  groundling 

Loach,  spined 

Lump  fiRh=lnmp-8ucker  . . 

Mackerel , • 

Mackerel,  horse = scad 

Mackerel,  Spanish 

Mullet,  gray 

Mullet,  red 

Old  wife 

Opah 

Perch 

Pcr»;h,  dusky  

Pike 

Pilchard 


Engraulis  encrasioolus 

Lophiuspiscatorias 

Atnerina  presbyter 

Barbns  vulgaris 

Labrax  lupus 

Caprosaper 

Box  vulgaris i 

Abramis  brama 

Brama  Rail 

Pagellus  ceutrodontus 

Rhombus  bevis 

Cyprinns  carpio 

Salmoalpinus  

Salmo  toutinalis 

Salmo  Willughbii  

Leuciscus  cepbalus 

Gadus  virens 

Gadus  virens 

Gadus  Morrhua 

Serranus  cabrilla 

Conger  vulgaris 

Core^onus  oxyrhynchus 

Carassius  vulgaris 

Hippoglo^'Soiae&  limandoides. . 

IMeiii  onectes  cynoglossus 

Plenronectes  mlorocephalus  . 

LeuciacuH  Vulijaria 

Dentex  vulgaris. 

AngniUa  vulgaris 

Ga4lus  lota 

Platessa  tiesus    

Phvcis  blennioidea 

Belono  vulgaris 

Pagrus  auratus 


Thymallus  vulgaris  — 

G6bio  fluviatiiis 

Trigla  birundo 

Trigla  gumardus 

Trigla  obscura 

Tiigla  cnculus .  .• 

Trivia  lineata    

CorogonuB  clupeoides  . 

GaduH  segleflnus 

Mcrluccius  vulgaris... 
Ilippoglossus  vulgaris. 

Clupea  luirengus 

Zeus  faber        

Petroniyzon  fluviatiiis. 
Petromyzon  marinus. 

Lota  lublva •. — 

Kcmacheilus  barbatus. 

Cobitis  lienia 

C  \  cloptcnis  lumpua . . . 

Scomber  scoralier 

Caraux  iracburus 

Scomber  colins 

Muplcapilo 

Mullus  surmuletuB 

Cantbiirus  liueatus — 

Lanipris  luna 

Porca  fluviatiiis 

Serranus  gigns 

Ehox  luciiis 

Clupea  pilcbardns 


Gemnaa. 


Sardelle. 
SeetenfeL 

Barbe. 
Sandart,  Bander. 


Brassen,  braohaen. 

Castainale. 

BleL 


Karpfe. 


KsnlbSrs. 
Eohler,  kohlflsoh. 
Grundoroch. 
KabeVJan. 

Meeraal. 
SchnepeL 
EaAiusche. 
Butte. 


Weisflsch,  lauben. 

Zahnbrasse. 

Aal. 

Quappe. 

Thorbutte,  flundar. 

Homhecht. 

Goldbrasseu,     goldrobre,    gold* 

fovelle. 
GrliAlin^. 
Griindline. 
S^escbwalbe. 
Knurrhahn. 


Banken. 

Scbcllflscb. 

Ruthauge. 

Heilbutte,  hellbutte. 

Ha  ling. 

S.  Peters Asch,  sonnenflsch. 

Pricke. 

Lamprete. 

Lcng.  langling,  langflach. 

Scbmerle,  schmerling. 

Steinpitzger. 

Lump,  seehase. 

Makrele 

Stachelmakrele. 

Riesenbarbe. 
Rothbart,  meerbMbA. 


Barsoh,  bSra. 

Hecht 
PUchaid. 
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List  of  edtble  British  fishes —Coiitmned. 


English. 


PUloo 

Pollack..... 

PoHan 

Roach    

Rocklinic.  flvo-hearded... 
Rockling,  three-bearded. 

Buff=popo 

Salmon 

Salmon,  aovem 

Salmon  troat 

Son(I*e«l 

Sand-launce 

Hardine 

Sciaena  

Kha4l=aUi8 

Sbad=tiraite 

Skate 

Sole 

Sole,  lemon 

riol**,  variegated 

Sparling=aroelt 

Rpratt       

Stone-baaae '. 

Sturgeon  

8wora-fl«h 

Tench  ..' T.. 

Tbomback 

TorHk 

Troat 

Trout,  loch  leven 

Tunny  

Tarbot 

Vondace 

Wearers  wy  rem 


Whiting 

Whiting-pout. 

Wolf-lish 

Wrasse 


German. 


Platessa  vulgaria 

Gadaa  pollachius 

CoregonuH  pollan 

Leucitscus  nitilus 

Motella  mnstela    

Motella  vulgaris 

Acerina  vulgaris  

Salmo  salar 

Salmo  cambricns 

Salmo  trutta 

Ammody  tes  tobianus 

Ammodytes  lancea 

Clupea  pilcbardns 

Sciaena  aquila 

Clupea  alosa. 

Clupea  Unta 

Raia  batis,  R.  maoulatus 

Solea  vulgaris , 

Solea  aurantiaca 

Solea  variegata , 

Osmerus  eperlanua 

Clupea  sprattus , 

Polyprion  cerninm 

Aoipenser  stnrio 

Xipoias  irladius 

Tinea  vulgaris 

Raia  clavata 

Rrosmius  vulgaris 

Salmo  fario 

Salmo  levenensis 

Thynnus  vulgaris 

Rhombus  maximus 

Coreeonus  vandesius 

Trachinus  draco,  Tiachinus  vl 

pera 

Gadus  merlangus 

Gadus  luscus  .'. 

Anarrbicbas  lupus 

Labnis  macniatus 


Plattflsch,  goldbntte. 


Roche. 

Seeauappe. 
Golubors. 
Salm,  lachs. 

Lacbsforelle. 
Sandaal. 

Sardine. 
Adlersfiscb. 
Alose,  maiflsch. 

Meerrocbe,  mairoche. 
Meersoble. 


Stint,  seestint 
Sprotte. 

St  or. 

SchwortdsclL 

Schlci. 

Dornrocbe,  stacbelrocho. 

Dorse  li. 

i'orelle. 

Thunascb. 
Stein  bu  tie. 

Petermiinnchen,  n.  seedrache. 

Weiflling. 
Breiter  apbellflsch. 
Seowolf 
Meerschlie. 


List  of  edible  British  mollvsks  and  shellfish. 


English. 


Clam  

Cockle 

Cnttloflsh 

C<ab 

Cray-flsh 

Lobster 

Lobater,  Norway 
Lobster,  Spiny. . 

Limpet 

Oyster 

Periwinklo  .  ... 

Prawn 

Shrimp 

Scallop  ...  

Whelk 


Latin. 


German. 


Hippopiis  moculatus HiifbiuscheL 

Carnium  edule !  Strnlilrauschel. 


Sepia  officinalis 

Cancer  pagums 

Asfacua  tcrrentinm  . . 
Homums  vulgaris  — 
Nephrops  Noivegicus . 

Palinurus  vnlsaris 

Patella  vulgaris  

Oatrea  ednlis     

Lil  torinalittorea 

Palaemon  serratus  — 

Crangon  vulgaris 

Pecten  maxim  us 


TintenfiRch. 
Taschenkrebs. 
Flusskrebs. 
Hummer. 

Languste; 

Napfscbnecke. 

Auster. 

Ilerzmuscbel. 

Gainelo,  seegamcle. 

Garnate. 

Jakobsmnscbel,  kammmnschel. 


Buccinum  undatom j  Trompeten  schnecko. 


Report  on  Sohoodic  salmon  sent  to  Scotland.— Sir  James  Gib- 
son Maitlaud  makes  the  following  report  upoD  eggs  of  Schoodic  salmon 
sent  him  in  March,  1884.  lie  writes  under  date  of  September  6: 
'*  The  Schoodic  salmon  liave  done  remarkably  well,  and  will  shortly  be 
transferred  to  a  large  pond.  The  young  are  now  large  enough  to  en- 
Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C,  85 6 
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able  me  to  determiDe*  their  species.  Tbey  are  undonbtedly  a  cbarr 
{salvelinus).  The  vomeriDe  teeth  being  absent,  tbey  will  undoubtedly 
improve  our  British  charrs,  but  I  fear  the  cross  with  8.  salur  will  be 
sterile.  • 

1.  Number  of  boxes  received,  one. 

2.  Date  of  receipt  (day  and  Jiour),  March  19,  1884,  0  a.  m. 

3.  Day  and  hour  of  unpacking,  March  19,  1884,  9.30  a.  m. 

4.  Number  of  eggs  received,  5,000. 

5.  General  condition  on  unpacking,  good. 

6.  Number  of  eggs  dead  on  unpacking,  25. 

7.  Number  of  eggs  that  died  from  time  to  time  before  hatching,  30. 

8.  Date  of  hatching,  April  7. 

9.  Number  that  died  after  hatching,  139. 

10.  Temperature  of  water  used  for  hatching,  44^.5  F. 

11.  Kumber  of  young  fish  lost  in  transportation,  none. 

12.  A  shipment  of  young  fish  was  made  from  the  hatching-house,  as 

follows : 

A.  Date,  June  24. 

B.  Number  of  fish  taken,  4,800. 

C.  Lost  on  journey,  nDne. 

D.  Time  on  the  way,  half  an  hour. 

E.  Number  actually  planted,  4,800. 

F.  Waters  stocked  (lake,  pond,  or  large  river).  No.  2  plank  ]>ond. 

G.  In  what  tributaries,  if  any,  they  were  placed,  none. 

H.  In  or  near  what  village,  city,  or  town,  Howietoun  fishery,  Stirl- 
ing. 
L  In  what  county  and  State,  Scotland. 

13.  Anything  unusual  in  hatching  or  rearing!    No. 

'*  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  cross  between  S.fontinalis  and  the 
Loch  Kannoch  charr,  S,  struanensiSy  which  I  made  three  years  ago,  will 
prove  fertile.  The  milt  in  a  male,  examined  by  Mr.  Day  (the  product 
of  8.  fantinalis  female  and  8.  struanensu  male),  this  week  being  fully 
developed  and  the  most  beautiful  hybrid  I  have  yet  produced.  A  cross 
between  8.  levenensis  female  and  S./ontinalls  male  also  shows  unmistsik- 
able  signs  of  fertility. 

"  I  propose  to  ship  100,000  8.  levenensis  ova  the  week  commencing  No- 
vember 24.  These  eggs  diiSer  from  the  fontinalis  in  requiring  a  much 
larger  supply  of  water,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  they  should  in  no 
case  be  laid  down  so  as  to  lie  one  above  another.  The  water  over  theui 
should  uot  be  more  than  half  an  inch,  with  a  supply  of  two  gallons  a 
minute;  size  of  trough,  7  feet  by  20  inches.  They  will  asphyxiate  in  6 
inches  of  water ;  temperature,  45°  F. ;  date,  a  week  before  hatching. 
Fontinalis  ova  under  the  same  circunist^iuces  hatch  i>erfectly.  This 
was  a  test  experiment,  and  has  been  repeated  with  the  same  results 
seven  years  running." 
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A  Scotch  Vebw  of  oue  Methods. — The  great  superiority  of  the 
exhibit  made  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  at  the  Interna- 
tional Fisheries  Exhibition  held  in  London  in  1883,  and  the  profound 
impression  which  the  explanations  of  its  methods  and  purposes  of  fish- 
cultare  produced  upon  European  flsh-culturists,  induced  the  Scottish 
fishery  board  to  send  to  the  United  States  Prof.  J.  Gossar  Ewart,  one  of 
its  members,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  practically  acquainted  with 
the  systems  in  use  in  this  country. 

Professor  Ewart  succeeded  Sir  Wyville  Thompson,  the  scientific  head 
of  the  Challenger  expedition,  as  professor  of  zoology  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  is  himself  highly  distinguished  as  an  investigator. 
Every  facility  was  afforded  Professor  Ewart  in  the  examination  of  the 
various  stations  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  and  the  follow- 
ing letter  was  written  by  him  just  before  leaving  New  York  to  return 
to  Edinburgh.  He  expects  to  revisit  the  United  States  next  year  in 
time  to  study  the  operations  in  the  hatching  of  shad  and  fresh-water 
herring. 

Under  date  of  New  York,  November  5,  1884,  writing  to  Professor 
Baird,  he  says: 

*^I  have  just  returned  irom  visiting  all  the  stations  you  suggested, 
with  the  exception  of  Northville.  I  feel  very  grateful  for  the  facilities 
given  me  to  study  the  work  of  the  Fish  Commission.  From  what  I 
have  seen  I  am  convinced  that  Scotland  in  doing  her  little  has  done 
best  to  follow  in  your  footsteps,  and  that  although  yonr  Commission 
has  accomplished  much  already  it  is  in  reality  only  beginning  its  work, 
a  work  which  will  be  of  immense  national  importance.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  fish-culture  has  a  splendid  future  if  carried  on,  as  it  has  been 
by  your  Commission,  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit.  When  I  saw  Wood's 
Holl)  with  its  great  fa<^ilities,  I  felt  that  I  might  confidently  return  to 
Scotland  and  advise  the  board  of  fisheries  to  devote  all  the  means  at 
its  disposal  to  improving  by  artificial  means  the  sea  fisheries.  I  am  ex- 
tremely grateful  for  your  kindness,  and  for  the  courtesy  extended  to 
me  by  all  the  ofBlcers  of  the  Commission  and  others  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  meet.'' 

The  Howietoun  Hatchery  in  Scotland.— One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessftil  private  fish-cultural  establishments  in  Great  Britain  is  that 
known  as  the  **  Howietoun  Fishery j'^  and  owned  by  Sir  James  Gibson 
Maitland,  of  Stirling,  Scotland.  At  the  International  Fisheries  Exhi- 
bition in  Edinburgh,  in  1882,  he  received  a  gold  medal  for  fish-cultural 
apparatus  and  a  silver  medal  for  live  salmoniddB.  The  SodStS  W  Accli- 
matation  of  Paris  has  also  awarded  him  its  gold  medal. 

Upwards  of  10,000,000  of  trout  ova  are  now  annually  incubated  at  the 
hatchery.  Last  year  90,000  yearling  trout  were  delivered  to  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Two  consignments  of  trout  ova  and  oue  of 
salmon  ova  were  forwarded  to  New  Zealand  successfully.  Yearlings  are 
recommended  to  its  customers  as  the  size  for  general  purposes.    They  are 
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Strong  enough  to  find  their  own  food,  thud  avoiding  the  principal  cause 
of  mortality  anioDg  fry,  namely,  starvation.  They  are  easily  carried, 
and  Btaud  a  journey  well ;  they  accommodate  themselves  with  the  great- 
est facility  to  new  water,  and  they  thrive  fast  in  ponds.  Two-year-olds 
are  recommended  where  coarse  fish  or  large  trout  already  exist  in  the 
water.  No  difficulty  has  been  found  in  carrying  the  trout  in  ice-water 
for  any  journey  not  exceeding  twenty  hours,  but  the  water  into  which 
the  trout  are  to  be  introduced  must  be  of  the  same  temperature  in  order 
to  prevent  inflammation  of  the  gills.  Accordingly  the  fish  are  forwarded 
ouly  in  cold  weather.  They  are  sent  by  express  passenger  trains  in 
tanks  of  two  sizes :  40  gallons  weighing  between  500  and  600  pounds, 
and  18  gallons  weighing  about  150  pounds.  The  following  table  will 
give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  prices  charged  for  fry,  yearlings,  and 
two-year-olds: 

Table  ofpric€9  of  trout  and  front  eggs  at  the  Hovoietoun  fUhery,  Scotland, 


Kinds  of  trout  propa- 
gated. 

Partially-eyed  ova— 
ISovember    to  Febru- 
ary. 

Fry— February 
to  April. 

Yearlings,  2ito5 

inches— Jan- 
nary  to  March. 

Two-yeftr-olda,  5 

to  8  inches  long— 

December  to 

Febmaxy. 

For 
1,000. 

For 
15,000. 

For 
100,000. 

For 
1,000. 

For 
5,000. 

For  100. 

For 
1,000. 

For  100. 

For 
1,000. 

Salmo  levenentU  (Loch> 
leven  trout)  

Salmo  /ario  (common 
trout) 

$5 
6 

$35 
35 
48 

$216 
216 
288 

$10 
10 
14| 

$21 
24 
35 

$10 
10 
12 

$48 
48 
72 

$24 
24 
81 

$122 
122 

Salmo  fontinalisi  Amer- 
ican brook  trout) .... 

192 

Shipment  op  catfish  to  Belgium. — The  correspondence  between 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission  and  the  Government  of  Belgium  has 
been  several  times  alluded  to  in  this  Bulletin  (1881, 1,  p.  340 ;  1882,  II, 
p.  153 ;  1883,  III,  pp.  220,  437).  On  Saturday,  November  16, 1884,  the 
steamship  Bhinelaud,  of  the  Red  Star  Line,  took  from  New  York  100 
live  catfish  {Amim-us  nebulosus)  consigned  to  Alfred  Lefebvre,  Ghent^ 
Belgium.  Messrs.  Peter  Wright  &  Sons,  the  agents,  kindly  furnished 
free  passage,  and  instructed  the  officers  to  observe  the  directions  for 
their  care  which  were  communicated  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Rice,  of  the  Pulton 
Market  laboratory.  Mr.  E.  G.  Blackford  arranged  for  the  purchase  of 
the  fish  and  delivered  them  on  board. 

Under  date  of  November  28,  1884,  Monsieur  E.  Willequet,  writing 
from  Ghent,  Belgium,  announces  the  safe  arrival  of  95  of  the  live  cat- 
fish, only  5  having  died  during  the  voyage.  The  95  were  safely  trans- 
ferred to  the  botanical  garden  of  Ghent,  and  placed  in  quarters  favora- 
ble for  their  multiplication. 

Fishing  in  the  Black  Sea. — Mr.  George  Lambert  Lehrs,  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  residing  at  Kadikovka,  near  Balaclava,  on  the  Crimea,  Rus- 
sia, writes  under  date  of  November  6,  1884 : 

**The  methods  practiced  in  Balaclava  for  catching  fish  are  very  much 
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behind  tU,ose  in  use  in  the  United  States.  Trawling  and  drift-net  fishing 
are  not  at  all  known,  and  the  only  way  in  whieh  mackerel  are  caught  is 
by  a  sort  of  trap  made  of.  netting  and  set  up  on  piles.  It  works  very 
well  if  the  fish  come  into  the  trap,  but  sometimes  they  just  pass  by  it. 
Fishing  is  confined  to  the  bay  and  to  certain  seasons,  at  which  time  the 
fishermen  are  all  on  the  alert,  and  various  kinds  of  fish  are  caught.  The 
consequence  Is  that  there  are  times  when  the  market  is  glutted  and 
other  times  when  the  supply  is  far  short  of  the  demand. 

"  If  there  were  some  way  of  catching  the  fish,  especially  mackerel,  by 
going  out  to  sea  and  fishing  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  proceeds  would 
always  bring  a  remunerative  price  and  the  market  be  steadied.  Mack- 
erel are  sold  both  fresh  and  salt." 

Begeipt  of  Pabadise  Fish  from  Germany. — Under  date  of  ifo- 
vember  11, 1884,  Mr.  Paul  Matte,  a  fish-culturist  of  Bremerhaven,  Prus- 
sia, wrote  that  he  had  just  sent  a  consignment  of  Macropodus  venusttis, 
paradise  fish.  He  is  a  member  of  the  German  Fishery  Association,  and 
engaged  in  raising  ornamental  fish  for  aquaria,  which  he  imports  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  He  says,  "I  have  recently  introduced  from  Yo- 
kohama the  first  vailtails  (Schkierschtcdnze)  ever  brought  to  Europe." 

The  paradise  fish  arrived  at  New  York  via  steamer  Werra,  on  or 
about  November  26,  and  were  taken  charge  of  at  the  dock  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  by  Mr.  E.  G,  Blackford,  who  took  the 
best  of  care  of  them,  and  forwarded  them  to  Washington,  November  28. 
Of  the  12  fish  sent  over  but  5  reached  Mr.  Blackford  alive.  Immediately 
upon  reaching  Washington  the  fish  were  placed  in  a  tank  at  the  Central 
Station,  but  2  died  on  the  6th  of  December,  and  the  others  on  the  8th 
and  9th  of  that  month.  They  were  in  feeble  condition  when  received, 
and  subsequently  became  completely  covered  with  fungus. 

Scarcity  of  menhaden,  sea-trout,  and  skip- jack  off  coast  of 
'South  Carolina. — Writing  from  Waverly  Mills,  S.  C,  September 
24, 1884,  Mr.  W.  St.  J.  Mazyck  says  : 

'^  For  several  seasons  I  have  reported  the  visits  of  the  menhaden  to 
this  coast  off  Pawley  Island,  15  miles  north  of  Georgetown  Height. 
The  past  summer  I  have  seen  very  few  schools,  and  fish  of  all  kinds 
have  been  scarce.  The  coral  banks,  2  or  3  miles  from  our  beach,  usually 
give  us  all  the  fish  we  need,  and  commonly  repay  us  for  our  trouble;  we 
have  lately  found  it  almost  useless  to  go  to  them,  and  just  now,  when 
trout  and  skip-jack  should  be  plenty,  we  get  none." 

November  18, 1884,  he  again  writes : 

"  Later  in  September  we  were  visited  by  easterly  winds,  when  a  large 
number  of  crevalle  were  observed  and  some  taken.  About  the  1st  of 
October  the  winds  were  more  southerly.  Large  schools  of  menhaden 
appeared  and  remained  on  the  coast  for  a  week.  They  were  close  under 
the  shore  in  the  surf.  They  then  disappeared.  In  October  we  usually 
take  a  large  number  of  skip-jack  and  sea- trout,  but  these  were  also  scarce. 
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The  sea  or  red  bass  were  particularly  so.  Very  few  were  caogtrt  dur- 
ing tbe  summer.  Whiting  were  also  scarce.  In  fact,  it  was  one  of  the 
poorest  seasons  I  have  known  iu  eighteen  years.  We  had  a  fairly  good 
supply  of  shrimp.'' 

Fish  factoeies  on  Delawabe  Bay  opfensivb. — ^A  petition  was 
received  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  December  4, 1884,  signed 
by  twenty-nine  fishermen  and  citizens  of  Lewes,  Del.,  reading  as  follows : 

"  Knowing  the  interest  which  our  Government,  during  the  entire 
century  of  it«  existence,  has  taken  in  the  coast  fisheries,  as  well  as  the 
care  and  expense  with  which  it  is  now  guarding  that  industry,  we  pre- 
sume to  address  you  on  a  subject  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  us  as 
fishermen  and  ^itizeus  of  the  town  of  Lewes.  Less  than  two  years  ago 
license  was  granted  by  the  town  commissioners  to  establish  fish  factor- 
ies on  the  bay.  We  say  little  of  the  means  by  which  this  license  was 
obtained.  Our  people  were  deceived.  The  fishing  interest  of  the  place, 
which  amounts  to  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  annually,  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  even  the  air  we  breathe  was  bartered  away.  In  this  dis- 
tress we  ask  your  aid.  We  ask  you  to  remove  from  our  shore  that  which 
is  depriving  us  of  our  means  of  subsistence." 

Habits  of  alewives. — Under  date  of  July  26, 1884,  Mr.  E.  M.  Stil- 
well,  one  of  the  Maine  fish  commissioners,  inquired : 

Do  the  alewives  spawn  more  than  once!  Do  they  visit  our  river,  the 
Penobscot,  to  spawn,  and  then  return  to  the  ocean  to  die  t  There  is  an 
important  case  now  before  me  where  the  alewives  ascend  the  river 
through  a  good  fish  way ;  when  they  return,  after  casting  their  spawn,  the 
water  is  low ;  the  fish  way  is  closed,  owing  to  the  factory  using  the  water, 
and  the  fish  return  to  the  ocean  through  the  flume  of  the  factory  and 
get  ground  up  in  the  machinery.  If  the  alewives  bom  in  the  river  re- 
turn to  spawn  but  once,  the  fact  constitutes  a  very  important  point  in 
the  case  before  me.'' 

Under  date  of  August  6,  1884,  ProfeGSor  Baird  replied  as  follows : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  answer  satisfactorily  your  inquiry  in  regard  to 
the  habits  of  the  alewife.  We  know,  of  course,  that  they  spawn  in  f^resh 
and  perhaps  slightly  brackish  waters,  and  that  the  young  return  to  the 
sea.  We  also  know  that  the  adults  do  likewise,  but  whether  they  come 
back  again  the  second  time  it  is  difficult  to  say.  My  own  guess  is  that 
they  do,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  most  of  our  fishes  spawn  for  several  suc- 
cessive years,  as  the  trout,  the  salmon,  the  carp,  &c.  We  infer  that 
the  shad  does  the  same,  from  the  fact  that  very  few  dead  fish  are  found 
floating  in  the  rivers  or  lying  on  the  shores  and  in  the  bay.  The  fish 
are  known  to  run  out  of  the  Saint  John's  Biver  in  the  summer  and  to 
fatten  up  in  the  flats  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  when  they  become  even 
better  than  they  are  in  the  early  spring.  Where  shad  are  undisturbed 
for  a  long  time  we  find  them  of  enormous  size,  up  to  10  and  12  pounds; 
thus  showing  that  they  continue  to  grow  for  a  long  period. 
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^'  I  think  if  alewives  died  after  spawDing  the  fact  woald  be  noticed 
before  they  leave  tbe  rivers.  When -they  get  back  to  the  ocean  they 
have  every  opportnnity,  by  abundance  of  snitable  food  and  other  favor- 
able conditions,  to  recover  their  waste  of  flesh.'^ 

Note  on  the  HERBiNa  fisheries  of  Great  Britain. — ^Writing 
from  10  The  Crescent,  Ohapel  Field,  Norwich,  November  20, 1884,  Mr. 
Thomas  Southwell  says : 

''The  herriug  fishery  here,  which  is. rapidly  coming  to  a  close,  has 
been  remarkable  for  the  immense  catches,  but  the  quality  of  the  fish, 
as  a  rule,  has  been  poor  and  the  prices  so  low  as  to  be  hardly  remuner- 
ative. I  was  at  the  Peterhead  in  August  in  the  midst  of  the  Scotch 
herring  fishery  and  heard  the  same  complaints  as  to  quality.  The 
whale  and  seal  fisheries  have  been  on  the  whole  successful,  and  of  this 
as  well  as  of  the  herring  I  hope  to  send  further  particulars." 

Movements  of  a  school  of  hebbing.— Writing  under  date  of 
August  26, 1884,  Eev.  Henry  T.  Cheever  states  that  on  the  quiet  even- 
ing of  the  6t4i  of  August  there  occurred  a  phenomenon  in  York  Biver 
never  before  seen  by  that  traditional  personage,  the  oldest  inhabitant. 
At  about  half  tide,  between  8  and  0  at  night,  there  came  rushing  from 
the  ocean,  as  though  in  mad  panic,  a  prodigious  school  of  herring,  reck- 
oned at  many  millions.  The  sound  they  made  was  like  that  of  water 
rolling  over  stones  or  shallows,  or  of  a  strong  wind  stirring  the  tops  of 
trees.  Visitors  and  people  at  a  little  distance  from  the  river  side 
thought  at  first  by  the  noise  that  a  notable  dam  had  given  way  and 
that  its  pond  was  breaking  loose.  But  on  reaching  the  shore,  behold, 
innumerable  shining  fishers  leaping  up  into  the  moonlight,  crowding  the 
channel,  dashing  against  the  piers,  striking  and  jostling  one  another ; 
cleaving  the  flood  and  plunging  into  the  mud  on  the  bottom ;  flirting 
into  boats  that  were  out  on  the  river,  and  capering  every  way  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner  as  if  on  a  lark  or  a  fright  or  frenzy,  one  could 
not  tell  which.  Many  were  seen  to  fall  back  into  the  water  and  sink, 
but  millions  followed  on  continuing  for  6  or  7  miles  with  the  inflowing 
tide,  passing  under  three  bridges,  covering  all  the  coves  and  marshes 
and  leaving  their  dead  in  countless  numbers  caught  and  stranded  by 
the  returning  tide  or  sunk  in  deep  water. 

In  the  morning  the  river  flats,  rocks,  and  marshes  were  piled  with 
countless  thousands,  that  looked  from  a  distance  like  a  shining  pave- 
ment of  silver  or  of  white  stones.  Whether  any  appreciable  number 
swam  back  to  the  ocean  seems  to  bo  unknown,  and  the  cause  of  their 
dying  so  largely  is  also  in  doubt.  Was  it  from  panic  and  fright  by 
pursuing  dogfish,  that  hideous  monster  of  the  deep  f  Was  it  from 
panting  and  suffocation  (if  asphyxia  be  possible  to  fish  when  in  their 
native  element)  6y  being  crowded  in  such  numbers  in  the  river  channel 
and  flats,  when  they  had  been  used  to  the  roomy  breadth  of  the  deep 
seat    Was  it  from  concussion  in  the  coast  waters  by  lato  torpedoes 
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and  dyDamite  f  Or  were  they  smitten  with  an  epidemic  or  plague  from 
the  sewage  of  cities  turned  into. the  sea'  Or  did  any  noxious  gases 
evolved  in  conuection  with  earthquake  commotious  have  to  do  with 
this  remarkable  phenomenon  ? 

The  farmers  gathered  them  for  manure  to  put  on  their  lands,  bat 
millions  were  left  to  rot  in  the  sunlight,  and  to  exhale  their  pestiferous 
odors  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Had  there  been  an  oil  mill  in  the 
vicinity  one  may  think  a  small  fortune  might  have  been  realized  by  at 
once  collecting  and  grinding  them  up  for  oil  and  fertilizers. 

Sunset  Cottage,  York,  Me.,  August  26,  ISS^ 

Hebbing  and  mackerel  eaten  by  SQUID.— Writing  from  Gur- 
nett  Life-Saving  Station,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  November  16,  1884,  the 
keeper,  Mr.  John  F.  Holmes,  states  that  during  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks  large  schools  of  squid  and  small  herring,  locally  known  as  spir- 
ling,  have  frequented  the  waters  of  that  vicinity,  and  quite  often  during 
the  night  more  or  less  have  been  thrown  upon  the  beach.  This  includes 
both  squid  and  herring,  the  herring  predominating.  Many  of  the  her- 
ring were  found  bitten  on  the  back  at  the  point  where  the  head  joins 
the  body,  some  of  the  heads  being  bitten  entirely  off,  and  90  per  cent 
of  them  being  bitten  in  about  the  same  place.  The  squid  are  quite 
large,  some  of  them  measuring  26  inches  from  the  end  of  the  longest 
tentacle  to  this  end  of  the  tail.  Recently,  between  6  and  8  o'clock  p.  m., 
the  water  being  very  smooth,  a  large  school  of  what  was  supposed  to 
be  spirling  was  seen  close  to  the  shore.  Two  men  ran  into  the  surf  and 
kicked  more  or  less  specimens  on  the  beach.  These  proved  to  bo  squid 
and  spirling,  each  squid  having  a  spirling  grasped  in  its  tentacles,  and 
each  having  already  gnawed  a  hole  in  the  spirling.  The  beach, 
tor  a  distance  of  6  or  8  miles,  has  been  strewn  with  these  spirling  for 
some  time.  More  or  less  squid  and  some  mackerel  have  been  found 
among  them.  The  spirling  and  mackerel  had  been  bitten  in  the  manner 
described  in  almost  every  instance.  Upon  examination  some  of  the 
squid  were  found  to  have  their  suckers  stuffed  with  minced  herring. 

Commenting  upon  the  above,  Captain  Collins,  under  date  of  November 
21,  1884,  says : 

''The  facts  are  not  entirely  new  to  me,  so  far  as  the  habits  of  the 
squid  are  concerned.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  squid  attack 
capelin  on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  so  extremely  voracious  are  these  ani- 
mals that  they  have  sometimes  been  caught  on  a  jig  while  still  clinging 
fast  to  a  capelin  which  they  held  in  their  beak  and  arms.  It  would 
appear  from  this  that  they  are  in  the  habit,  at  least  occasionally,  of 
attacking  a  second  small  fish  before  they  have  eat-en  the  first  they 
caught. 

"In  former  years,  when  I  was  engaged  in  the  mackerel  hook  fishery 
in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  squid  sometimes — particularly  towards 
evening — came  alongside  of  the  vessel  with  the  mackerel,  and  I  have 
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doubt  that  they  ofteu  attacked  the  latter ;  at  least  they  would  often 
foKtMi  on  to  a  mackerel  that  was  beiug  haaled  in  on  a  jig.  This  we 
were  able  to  see,  as  the  fish  came  to  the  water's  surface,  but  we  could, 
of  course,  only  surmise  what  the  squid  might  do  deeper  down,  when 
tbey  were  out  of  our  sight." 

I  notice  in  the  Gape  Ann  Advertiser  of  yesterday,  the  following,  which 
18  corroborative  of  the  above : 

^^The  mackerel  fleet,  some  fifteen  sail,  which  hoped  to  intercept  the 
mackerel  schools  along  the  Gape  shore,  as  they  came  out  of  the  Bay  of 
Saint  Lawrence,  and  thus  secure  late  fares,  have  been  disappointed,  as 
the  mackerel  have  been  destroyed  by  the  immense  schools  of  squid  which 
infest  that  shore." 

May  there  not  be  in  this  a  possible  solution  of  the  scarcity  of  mack- 
erel some  seasons  as  compared  with  other  years  immediately  preced- 
ing? 

Abundance  of  scallops. — ^Mr.  Elisha  Slade,  of  Somerset,  Mass., 
under  date  of  December  12,  1884,  sends  the  following  note,  which  he 
regards  of  considerable  local  interest: 

"During  the  autumn  of  1884,  scallops  {Peclen  irradians)  were  very 
abundant  in  this  vicinity,  and  dredging  was  carried  to  greater  extent 
than  in  any  previous  year.  From  information  gathered  at  difiTerent 
times,  from  what  I  suppose  to  be  reliable  sources,  about  40,000  bushels 
have  been  taken  from  the  Taunton  Eiver  and  the  head  of  Mount  Hope 
Bay,  into  which  Taunton  River  empties.  Scallops  have  been  plenty  in 
former  years,  but  nothing  like  this  amount  has  been' caught  in  any  one 
season;  at  least  I  find  no  record  nor  tradition  to  compare  with  it.  The 
greater  part  of  the  fishing  was  performed  between  September  20,  and 
November  20." 

Hake  in  Nanticoke  Eiver. — Mr.  E.  W.  Humphreys,  Maryland 
commissioner  of  fisheries^  writing  from  Salisbury,  December  6,  1884, 
says : 

^^  Small  hake,  averaging  in  length  10  to  15  inches,  have  been  taken 
in  Nanticoke  River  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Several  hundred  were 
caught  in  pound-nets  by  fishermen  near  Vienna,  Dorchester  County. 
The  water  has  been  quite  salt  well  up  the  river  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme drought  which  prevailed  during  the  summer  and  early  fall.  The 
fishermen  say  that  the  hake  has  never  before  been  taken  in  the  Mary- 
land rivers." 

Norwegian  halibut  fisheries. — Under  date  of  Washington,  No- 
vember 27,  1884,  Oapt.  J.  W.  Collins  says: 

"  The  following  replies  of  Capt.  Niels  Juel,  of  Bergen,  Norway,  to 
inquiries  I  made  relative  to  the  occurrence  of  halibut  in  the  waters  of 
Northern  Europe,  particularly  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  seem  to  be 
of  special  interest  just  now.    The  success  of  our  fishermen  last  summer. 
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at* Iceland,  may  indnce  them  to  extend  their  craises  into  still  more  dis- 
tant seaH. 

"  Writing  to  Captain  Juel,  under  date  of  October  16,  1884,  I  asked 
the  following  qaestions :  (1.)  *  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the 
abundance  of  halibut  on  the  coast  of  Korway  f  (2.)  When  and  where 
do  they  occur!  (3.)  Do  the  Norwegians  make 'use  of  them  for  com- 
mercial purposes!  (4.)  Would  the  Norwegian  Gk)vernment  permit 
American  vessels  to  buy  or  catch  halibut  near  its  shores  f ' 

<^  Of  course  I  understand  that  foreign  vessels  can  fish  outside «the 
limit,  but  1  am  interested  to  know  if  your  x>6ople  would  be  kindly  dis- 
posed toward  our  fishermen  if  they  came  on  your  coasts  1 

"Under  date  of  November  5, 1884,  Captain  Juel,  says: 

"  ^  Halibut  are  found  all  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  in  almost  all 
the  firths,  and  are  fished  for  almost  all  the  year  round,  but  particularly 
in  early  summer,  which  is  the  spawning  season.  It  does  not  give  oc- 
casion to  any  particular  fishery,  but  the  halibut  is  taken  with  the  ling, 
cod,  and  other  fishes,  by  the  shore  fishermen.  In  some  places  they  use 
particular  lines  on  grounds  where  the  halibut  resort  in  greater  num- 
bers than  ordinary.  The  fish  is  either  salted  in  barrels  or  cut  in  strips 
and  dried.  Only  smaller  quantities  are  shipped  in  ice  to  England,  par- 
ticularly from  Aalesund.  The  export  from  Bergen  in  1883  was  about 
118,000  kilograms  net  (equal  to  260,172  pounds).  The  salted  and  dried 
halibut  is  consumed  in  the  country. 

"  ^  British  fishermen  are  taking  halibut  during  the  months  of  May  to 
July  on  the  banks  of  Skagerack  and  the  North  Sea,  10  to  15  geographi- 
cal miles  south  and  southwest  of  the  Norwegian  coast.  Round  Iceland 
is  also  a  very  good  halibut  fishery  during  the  summer. 

"  *All  kinds  of  exports  are  reserved  to  the  inhabitants,  except  that  of 
fresh  and  salted  fish,  which  is  allowed  to  foreigners  from  June  15  to 
September  30,  from  several  fishing  places  specially  named  by  law  in 
the  counties  of  Nordland  and  Tromso.  If,  for  instance,  foreigners  wish 
to  buy  fish,  they  are  obliged  to  use  a  commissioner,  who  can  easily  be 
procured.  No  fishery  will  be  allowed  within  a  distance  of  6  geographi- 
cal miles  (minutes)  from'  the  coast;  at  least  the  Government  tries  to 
keep  the  6-mile  (1  Norwegian  mile)  limit;  but  we  have  no  coast  guard, 
and  as  coast  fishing  is  not  very  much  practiced  in  summer,  except  off 
Aalesund,  foreigners  will  seldom  interfere  with  our  fishermen.''' 

Halibut  GETTma  scarce. — The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  July  9, 
1884,  says : 

"  Halibut  of  late  years  are  getting  to  be  very  scarce,  and  very  few 
can  now  be  found  •on  our  banks,  where  twenty  years  ago  they  were 
numerous.  Oar  vessels  have  to  hunt  for  new  grounds,  and  fish  in  deep 
water  to  get  any." 

Halibut  in  fbesh  wateb. — One  of  Mr.  Blackford's  correspondeifts, 
Mr.  N.  W.  Foster,  of  Riverhead,  N.  Y.,  says  : 
*'  In  this  village,  near  the  dock  last  Saturday  afternoon  [November  15, 
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1884],  one  of  our  boys  captured  a  halibut,  weighing  65  pounds.    I  never 
heard  before  of  their  going  into  fresh  water." 

Biverhead  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Little  Peconic  Bay,  and  the 
waters  are  shoal  and  not  very  salt  near  the  village.  The  rirer  is  en- 
tirely fresh  water,  and  falls  over  a  mill  dam  not  over  300  feet  from  the 
bay.  The  halibut  was  taken  by  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  with  an  eel-spear, 
between  the  mill  dam  and  the  bay. 

Blackfish  EGGS  IMPREGNATED. — Writing  from  Charleston,  S.  0., 
ander  date  of  March  25, 1880,  Mr.  E.  E.  Earll  reported : 

^^This  morning  while  at  the  fish- wharves  I  discovered  that  nearly  all 
of  the  ^blackfish'  {CentropHstris  atrariiis)  were  thoroughly  ripe,  and 
eggs  running  from  fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  females  when  bandied.  I 
took  a  number  of  thousand  and  impregnated  them.  They  sink  readily 
in  salt  water,  and  have  a  diameter  of  one  twenty-seventh  of  an  inch.  1 
have  saved  some  in  alcohol  and  glycerine.  Many  of  the  other  species 
are  well  advanced,  and  will  spawn  in  two  or  three  weeks  at  most.  I 
shall  try  to  get  a  full  series  of  ovaries  in  alcohol  for  future  examination." 

Oaptube  of  blaokfish. — ^About  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Sat- 
urday, November  15,  1884,  a  school  of  blackfish  (Olobiocephaltis  melas)^ 
was  announced  at  Provincetown,  Mass.,  as  being  present  in  the  bay. 
Immediately  a  large  force  of  men,  in  sail  and  row  boats,  went  in  pursuit 
and  captured  some  by  the  use  of  lances.  One  small  section  of  the 
school  was  driven  into  shoal  water  and  the  fish  captured.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  a  much  augmented  fleet  went  in  pursuit  and  drove  the 
fish  across  the  bay  to  the  shores  of  Dennis  and  Brewster,  but  without 
eluding  them  into  shoal  water.  Fearing  a  total  loss  of  the  fish,  the 
boats  dashed  into  their  midst  about  dark,  and  many  of  the  largest  and 
best  were  killed  with  case-knives.  About  60  were  thus  taken.  On 
Monday  the  pursuit  was  again  renewed,  and  the  fish  were  driven  into 
Wellfleet  Harbor,  where  150  went  ashore  at  Indian  Neck,  and  were 
killed  by  the  boatmen  and  inhabitants.  Others  were  driven  ashore  at 
Blackfish  Greek,  making,  in  all,  a  capture  of  about  1,400  blackfish. 

The  carcasses  were  sold  at  auction  for  from  $7  to  (12  each,  and  will 
average  a  weight  of  4,000  pounds  apiece.  There  were  a  few  young 
which  weighed  from  150  to  200  pounds  each.  The  blubber  is  tried  for 
the  oil,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  $25,000  worth  of  oil.  Most 
of  them  will  be  tried  at  the  Cape  Cod  Oil  Works  of  Cook  &  Co.,  Prince- 
town,  Mass.  Some  450  persons  engaged  in  the  capture  and  will  share 
the  prize-money. 

The  foregoing  account  has  been  compiled  from  newspapers^  while  the 
following  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Stull,  of  Princetown,  in  a 
letter  dated  December  15, 1884 : 

<< About  noon  on  Saturday,  November  15, 1884,  blackfish  were  sighted 
about  4  miles  southeast  fi*om  Wood  End,  Provincetown.  Boats  chased 
them  until  midnight  to  drive  them  ashore.    Owing  to  the  presence  of 
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8harp-no80  porpoises  among  tbem  they  could  not  be  driven  ashore,  for 
they  would  turn  oflf  just  as  soon  as  they  struck  shoal  water.  We  had 
the  fish  almost  ashore  a  number  of  times  during  the  night,  and  we  coald 
have  driven  from  1,000  to  2^000  ashore  if  it  had  been  daylight.  On 
Sunday  morning,  November  16,  the  boats  went  to  look  for  the  fish  and 
found  them  at  night  on  Dennis  shore,  when  they  drove  64  of  them 
ashore.  On  Monday  morning  boats  came  from  Wellfleet  and  joined  our 
boats  and  commenced  to  drive  them  toward  Wellfleet.  They  succeeded 
in  driving  them  into  shoal  water  known  as  Blackfish  Greek,  South 
Wellfleet.  Here  the  fish  were  completely  hemmjed  in  by  land  and  shoal 
water.  Then  the  fish  commenced  to  go  ashore,  the  boats  going  among 
them  and  lancing  them.  The  men  were  engaged  in  killing  them  all 
Monday  night  and  Tuesday.  It  was  the  largest  amount  of  blackfish 
ever  driven  ashore  here  at  any  one  time,  the  number  being  about  1,400, 
which  was  not  half  the  number  that  was  in  the  bay  on  Saturday.  The 
fish  were  sold  at  public  auction  Wednesday,  the  19th,  to  Provincetown 
parties,  at  an  average  of  $10.21  apiece,  the  gross  proceeds  being  between 
$14,000  and  $15,000.  This  amount  will  be  divided  into  468  parts  (the 
number  of  men  and  boats  engaged  in  the  catch),  or  about  $30  each. 
The  average  yield  of  oil  from  each  fish  will  be  one  barrel.  The  parties 
who  purchased  the  fish  have  just  finished  boiling  them  for  oil.  They 
will  be  well  paid  for  their  time  and  trouble,  as  the  oil  which  is  extracted 
from  the  body  of  the  fish  is  selling  at  from  55  to  60  cents  per  gallon, 
while  that  from  the  head  of  the  fish  is  worth  a  good  deal  more.  This  18 
the  first  school  of  blackfish  that  has  been  seen  here  for  a  number  of 
years." 

Notes  on  the  bed  snapper.— Writing  from  Pensacola,  Fla.,  l^o- 
vember  26, 1884,  Mr.  Silas  Stearns  says: 

"  In  any  part  of  the  northern  Gulf  of  Mexico  where  there  is  a  rock 
coral  or  gravel  there  is  a  certainty  of  there  being  red  snappers.  Some- 
times there  are  kinds  of  food  on  shelly  bottoms  which  attract  the  snap- 
pers. In  the  southern  gulf  groupers  occur  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. Forty  fathoms  is  the  deepest  that  we  have  searched,  and  there 
may  be  fishing  grounds  beyond  that  der>th.  The  Caulolatilus  mieropi 
is  always  present  in  40  fathoms  in  about  one  locality,  and  sometimes  a 
dozen  or  more  are  caught  in  one  day. 

"A  few  codfish  nets  were  brought  here  from  Boston  and  sent  out  on 
one  of  the  smacks,  but  the  fishermen  did  not  understand  hauling  them 
and  were  indifferent  as  to  their  success,  so  that  they  were  not  fairly 
tested.  This  fall  we  have  Capt.  D.  E.  Collins,  of  Gloucester,  and  a  full 
crew  of  experienced  trawl  fishermen  to  man  the  vessel,  and  we  have 
material  for  nets  on  a  fishing  schooner  now  bound  for  this  place. 

"  Capt.  J.  W.  Collins,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  has  sug- 
gested trying  the  cod  gill-nets  on  the  red  snapper  grounds,  and  under 
date  of  December  2,  says  :  *  Owing  to  the  peculiar  shape  of  red  snap- 
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pers,  deep  aod  oarrow,  the  capture  in  gill-Dets  might  be  facilitated  by 
having  the  nets  taken  up  a  trifle  more  in  the  hanging.  The  7  and  8  inch 
mesh  cod  gill-nets  with  which  the  Albatross  is  provided  would,  per- 
hapSy  be  rather  small  for  snappers,  and  I  think  two  nets  of  the  proper 
size  mesh  should  be  procured.  They  are  now  using  in  Gloucester  a  sn- 
l>erior  kind 'of  twine,  which,  I  am  told,  makes  a  more  durable  kind  of 
net.'^^ 

Where  and  how  the  bed  snapper  is  caught. — In  a  recent  cir- 
cular Warren  &  Co.,  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  say  that  this  tish.  is  one  of  the 
most  common  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  gorgeously  colored,  very 
graceful  in  all  its  movements,  and  uuusually  wary  and  capricious.  In 
weight  it  ranges  from  2  to  35  pounds,  averaging  7  pounds.  Its  home 
is  in  the  strictly  salt  waters  of  the  gulf,  a  short  distance  from  the  coast. 
There  it  lives  on  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  60  to  240  feet.  The  ocean 
floor  off  Florida  declines  greatly  at  first,  for  a  distance  of  from  30  to  60 
miles  from  the  shore,  to  a  depth  of  300  feet,  then  very  abruptly  descends 
to  a  depth  of  600  feet,  beyond  which  the  slope  is  more  gradual  to  a  depth 
of  about  12,000  feet.  The  first  slope  is  a  sandy  one;  the  second  is 
sandy,  rocky  and  muddy,  while  the  third  is  wholly  muddy.  The  sur- 
face of  the  second,  with  its  uneven  rocks,  afford  homes  and  comparative 
security  for  all  kinds  of  small  marine  animals,  such  as  crabs,  barnacles, 
(morals,  &c.  These  attract  myriads  of  small  fish,  which  are  preyed  upon 
in  turn  by  larger,  and  so  on  upward. 

The  red  snapper  is  most  prominent  in  these  communities.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  active  species.  Its  life  is  spent  about  the  patches 
of  rocks,  swimming  about  6  feet  from  the  bottom  among  tall  branching 
corals  and  waving  grasses,  forever  on  the  alert  to  dash  upon  some 
smaller  fish.  Its  whole  appearance  suggests  craftiness,  smartness,  and 
conceit.  Ordinarily  it  has  about  fifty  species  of  beautifully  delicate 
fishes  to  select  its  food  from,  and  it  seems  to  show  considerable  judg- 
ment in  the  selection.  Among  these  are  rare  fishes  that  live  ouly  about 
the  coral  reefs  of  warm  seas.  Even  that  most  celebrated  little  fish  of 
the  Bomans — the  red  mullet— that  was  so  highly  esteemed  hy  the  epi- 
curean emperors,  furnishes  an  occasional  meal  for  the  red  snapper.  In 
consequence  of  living  upon  food  of  this  character,  the  flesh  of  the  red 
snapper  is  peculiarly  firm  and  sweet,  being  disposed  in  regular  layers 
that  make  it  especially  desirable  for  serving  at  the  table. 

The  red  snapper  is  caught  altogether  with  hook  and  line.  Vessels 
carrying  6  or  8  men  go  to  sea  prepared  with  all  appliances  for  capture 
and  preservation,  and  are  about  one  week  in  securing  what  is  termed  a 
load.  They  go  from  home  as  far  as  250  miles,  being  then  about  50  miles 
from  land,  llie  places  where  the  fish  live  are  found  by  sounding-lines 
that  indicate  the  depth  known  to  the  fisherman,  and  that  havi*  bait^^d 
hooks  attached  which  are  quite  sure  to  get  a  victim  if  there  are  fish 
near  by  and  they  are  disposed  to  bite.  The  vessels  are  anchore<l  over 
the  spot  or  allowed  to  drift  across  it,  while  the  fishermen  ply  their  lines 
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as  rapidly  as  possible.  Each  man  handles  a  single  line,  which  has  two 
large  hooks  and  several  pounds  of  lead  attached.  When  the  fish  are 
hungry  they  bite  as  fast  as  the  lines  are  lowered  to  them  and  even  rise 
near  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  their  eagerness,  biting  at  bare  hooks 
or  anything  that  is  olfered.  From  this  habit  they  have  gained  the  name 
of  snappers.  Very  often  two  large  fish  are  hooked  at  once,  and  then 
the  fisherman  has  a  hard  pull,  for  the  snapper  is  gamey.  While  it  is 
so  easily  captured  at  times,  there  are  spells  when  it  cannot  be  lured  by 
any  kind  of  bait  or  snare.     It  is  truly  a  capricious  fish. 

Storms,  adverse  winds,  and  currents  affect  the  business  of  the  fisher- 
men very  mucb,  and  at  best  theirs  is  a  hard,  disagreeable  life. 

The  principal  red-snapper  fishing-grounds  of  the  gulf  lie  between 
Mobile  Bay  and  Cedar  Key.-  This  places  Pensacola  nearer  to  them 
than  any  other  shipping  point,  and  besides  there  is  no  other  city  so 
conveniently  located  for  receiving  and  shipping  the  catch  of  the  large 
fleet  of  vessels  that  are  now  engaged  in  the  business. 

How  TO  COOK  THE  BED  SNAPPEB. — Warren  &  Co.  have  also  fur- 
nished receipts  for  cooking  this  fish  in  some  half  dozen  dififerent  ways, 
viz : 

BOILED. — Take  a  fish  of  5  to  8  pounds,  cut  off  head,  washcleaniu  cold 
water,  tie  up  tight  in  a  clean  cloth  so  that  it  will  not  break  to  pieces  in 
the  water.  Put  it  in  enough  hot  water  to  cover  well,  with  half  a  cup  of 
vinegar  and  a  handful  of  salt ;  boil  steadily  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  or  until  the  flesh  cleaves  readily  from  the  bone.  Serve  hot  with 
this  sauce.  Take  one  pint  of  wa  ter,  make  a  flour- thickening,  stir  in  the 
water,  and  let  it  boil  till  clear.  Add  salt  to  season,  a  little  pepper,  a 
tablesp6onful  of  butter,  and  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  sliced. 

BAKED  WITH  DBESSINO. — Take  a  fish  of  5  to  8  pounds,  wash  it 
clean  in  cold  water,  leave  on  the  head,  and,  in  removing  the  entrails^  see 
that  no  longer  cut  is  made  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  clean  the  cavity.  Prepare  a  dressing  as  follows:  Have 
ready  enough  stale  bread  to  fill  the  cavity  in  the  head  and  belly,  soften 
it  with  cold  water,  take  two  tablepoonsfuls  of  lard  in  a  sauce-pan,  cut 
finely  a  medium-sized  onion,  put  it  in  the  lard  and  cook  thoroughly,  but 
not  to  brown;  add  to  this  the  softened  bread,  mix  well  together  and 
season  to  the  t^ste  with  pepper,  salt,  and  herbs;  stuff  the  fish  with  this 
dressing  and  cook  in  a  hot  oven,  having  a  little  hot  water  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pan,  dredging  the  fish  with  a  very  little  flour.  Cook  until  done, 
and  serve  hot. 

BAKED  WITH  TOMATO  DBESSING. — Prepare  the  fish  as  before.  Make 
a  dressing  by  soaking  twice  as  much  bread  as  above  directed  with  the 
coutiMits  of  a  2  pound  can  of  tomatoes,  or  an  equivalent  qifantity  of  fresli 
tomatoes,  heat  it  thoroughly  in  a  sauce-pan,  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, adding  a  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Stuff  the  fish  with  this  dressing ; 
spread  the  remainder  of  the  dressing  over  the  outside  of  the  fish,  a^  it 
lies  in  the  pan.    Bake  in  a  hot  oven  as  before  directed. 
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BBOILEB  IN  THE  OYEN. — Take  a  flsh  of  3  to  5  pounds,  split  the  fish 
throagh  the  backbone ;  put  in  a  dripping  pan  two  heaping  tablespoons- 
fal  of  batter,  set  on  the  top  of  the  stove  and  let  the  butter  get  hot ;  lay 
in  the  fish,  spread  open,  skin-side  down,  put  salt  and  pepper  on  it  and 
bake  in  a  very  hot  oven^  basting  frequently  wifJi  the  butter.  After 
placing  the  fish  on  a  platter  for  the  table,  squeeze  over  it  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  and  serve  without  delay. 

FBIBP. — Cut  the  fish  in  pieces  off  the  backbone,  wash  clean  and  dry 
with  a  towel,  sprinkle  on  salt,  and  roll  in  corn  meal.  Fry  in  a  pan,  half 
full  of  lard,  as  hot  as  possible,  and  yet  not  hot  enough  to  burn  the  fish. 

COUBT  BOUILLON. — Use  a  fish  of  from  6  to  8  pounds  weight.  Take 
two  teaspoonfuls  coloring  pepper,  oue-half  teaspooufnl  black  pepper, 
quarter  teaspoonful  cayenne  pepper,  two  garlics  cut  in  thin  slices,  put 
all  in  a  teacup  and  pour  cold  water  over  them.  Put  in  a  kettle  on 
the  fire  half  cup  of  lard,  let  it  get  very  hot,  slice  into  this  a  medium 
sized  onion  and  let  it  cook,  stirring  constantly.  Add  a  half  a  can  of  to- 
matoes, or  three  ripe  tomatoes,  let  it  cook  well  together,  then  put  in  the 
fish,  the  mixture  of  pepper  and  garlic,  sufficient  salt  to  season,  and  a 
half  a  cup  of  flour.  Stir  well,  then  cover  with  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
boil  ten  minutes.    Serve  at  once. 

Salmon  fbom  Fova  Scotia,  Massachusetts  coast,  and  the  Co- 
lumbia EiYEB  IN  New  Yobk  mabket. — Mr.  E.  G.  Blackford,  writing 
under  date  of  ]S^ovember  25, 1884,  says : 

^^  We  are  having  a  singularly  large  amount  of  fresh  salmon  from 
Nova  Scotia.  During  the  last  two  weeks  about  1,000  pounds  have 
arrived  in  this  city.  They  are  all  of  about  one  size,  that  is,  weighing 
from  7  to  9  pounds  each.  There  are  also  occasional  salmon  coming  to 
the  market  caught  in  the  mackerel  weirs  off  the  Massachusetts  coast. 
Some  half  dozen  have  arrived  within  a  week.  They  sell  in  this  market 
for  75  cents  perpound- 

'^  I  am  also  receiving  from  the  Columbia  Eiver  very  handsome  speci- 
mens of  the  Salmo  gairdnerij  or,  as  Dr.  Bean  suspects,  large  California 
trout*.    The^'  are  selling  at  present  for  35  cents  a  pound." 

Writing  again  under  date  of  December  2,  Mr  Blackford  says : 

^^  In  regard  to  the  salmon  that  are  caught  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia I  would  say  that  they  are  all  clean-shaped  fish.  Ko  hook-noses 
among  them,  but  handsome,  bright,  and  silver-white  in  color.  I  cannot 
ascertain  the  exact  point  where  they  were  caught,  as  they  are  consigned 
to  some  party  in  Boston  and  are  forwarded  by  them  to  this  market.  They 
average  in  weight  about  8  pounds,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  about 
1,500  pounds  have  been  received  in  this  city  during  the  past  twenty 
days. 

<<The  salmon  caught  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  are  taken  in  the 
mackerel  weirs,  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  Truro,  but  not  in  any  large 
numbers.  Altogether  about  twenty  fish,  averaging  7  pounds  each,  have 
been  received  in  this  market.    They  are  also  a  clean,  fresh-run  fish." 
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Striped  Bass  in  Tangipahoa  River.— Under  date  of  July  5, 1884, 
Mr.  J.  Dock.  Harrelly  of  Osyka,  Miss.,  forwarded  a  small  fish  for  identi- 
ficatioc  and  stated  that  some  of  the  same  kind  caught  there  weighed 
from  2  to  3  pounds  each.  In  a  subsequent  letter  dated  July  16,  he  re- 
ported the  same  fish  as  becoming  numerous  aifd  that  since  the  forward- 
ing of  the  specimen  others  of  the  same  size  had  been  caught  and  great 
schools  of  still  smaller  ones  had  been  seen.  At  that  date  specimens 
weighing  from  4  to  6  pounds  each  had  been  taken.  The  specimen  was 
identified  by  Dr.  Tarleton  H.  Beau  as  striped  ba«s,  Roccus  striatus,  who 
has  reported  upon  this  and  another  specimen  received  in  April,  1883, 
from  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Dorou,  in  Proceedings  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum,  1884,  page  242. 

Biting  habits  of  the  blaok  gross-toothed  fish  {Ghiasmodus 
niger), — Under  date  of  July  30,  1884,  Captain  Collins  transmits  the  fol- 
lowing note  upon  a  specimen  presented  to  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission in  June  last  by  Capt.  George  A.  Johnston  : 

^<  When  first  seen  by  Captain  Johnston  the  fish  was  swimming  with 
its  belly  up  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  was  going  around  in  a 
circle  at  a. great  speed,  and  savagely  biting  itself  just  above  its  tail. 
When  captured.  Captain  Johnston  says  that  part  of  its  body  next  its  tail 
was  more  or  less  scarred  with  marks  of  its  teeth.  As  the  stomach  of 
the  fish  was  inflated  at  that  time  it  may  be  that  its  attack  on  itself  was 
a  desperate  attempt  to  relieve  itself  from  the  unnatural  and  uncomfort- 
able position  in  which  it  was  placed.  However  this  may  be,  the  fish 
exhibited  the  same  peculiarity  after  being  put  in  a  bucket  of  water  on 
the  vessePs  deck.  It  also  bit  viciously  afr  the  dory  scoop  in  whicji  Cap- 
tain Johnston  dipped  it  up  from  the  water's  sui*face.  After  being  placed 
in  a  bucket  its  temper  was  tried  by  putting  a  piece  of  rope  in  front  of 
it.  This  it  fiercely  attacked,  sinking  its  teeth  so  far  into  the  I'ope  that 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  separating  the  two  without  injuring  the 
fish.  Wishing  to  see  what  it  might  do  after  the  air  was  let  out  of  its 
stomach.  Captain  Johnston  thrust  a  smooth  round  stick  down  its  throi^t, 
but  the  moment  the  gas  escaped  the  fish  died." 

On  the  diminution  of  the  ocean  fisheries. — The  trawling 
commission  of  Great  Britain,  having  its  office  at  6  Old  Palace  Yard, 
Westminster,  with  a  viewof  ascertaining  what,  if  any,  effect  the  efforts 
of  men,  especially  with  the  beam  trawl  net,  have  upon  reducing  the 
ocean  fisheries,  has  addressed  several  questions  to  the  leading  countries 
of  Europe  and  to  the  United  States,  from  the  replies  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing data  has  been  extracted : 

Has  the  insliore  fishing  within  5  miles  of  low-water  mark  diminished  of 
late  years  along  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  coast,  and  if  so ,  to  what  cause 
is  it  ascribed? 

Fbanoe. — No  diminution  has  been  noticed,  but  the  amount  of  fish 
taken  varies  according  to  the  seasons,  some  being  better  than  others. 
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The  French  Oovemment  makes  no  distinction  betw^n  ^<  coast '^  and 

« 

^^deep  sea  fishing;  ^  herring  and  mackerel  salting  and  cod-fishing  ex- 
cepted. 

Denhask. — There  is  no  diminution  on  the  ^^  scaw  "  or  on  the  west 
or  east  coasts.  There  is  a  diminution  in  the  ^^  sound"  and  some  parts 
of  the  ^^  Kattegat  where  gar-fish,  mackerel,  and  whiting  have  nearly 
disappeared,  as  have  also  to  a  great  extent  large  cod,  ray,  halibut,  and 
smeardab.  In  the  deepchannel  running  from  Helsingborg,haddockhave 
totally  disappeared.  The  diminution  is  ascribed  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  fishermen  and  natural  causes  resulting  from  changes  of 
weather  and  stream  and  the  abundance  or  dearth  of  food. 

BelctIXTM.-^No  general  diminution  has  been  noticeable,  though  at 
places  of  minor  importance  there  has  been  a  sensible  diminution  in  the 
inshore  herring  fishery,  the  herring  keeping  further  out  to  sea. 

NoBWAY.  —  There  is  no  diminution  in  deep-sea  fishing,  though 
the  fish  disappear  and  reappear  from  time  to  time.  There  is  a  local 
diminution  in  the  inshore  fishing. 

Sweden. — There  is  no  general  diminution,  though  the  fish  disappear 
and  reappear  from  time  to  time. 

Holland. — Except  in  the  Texel  there  has  been  a  general  diminution 
in  the  coast  fishing,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  increase  in  fish- 
ermen, especially  of  trawlers,  among  whom  are  many  Englishmen.  The 
diminution  is  also  attributed  to  the  destruction  pf  immature  fish  by  the 
shrimp  dredge-net,  the  mesh  of  which  is  very  small. 

Germany. — ^There  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  "  coast''  fisheries  of  the 
North  Sea,  especially  among  fiat-fish,  cod,  and  halibut.  The  size  of  flat- 
fish has  materially  diminished  during  the  last  few  years.  This  is  at- 
tributed to  the  destruction  of  fry  and  immature  fish  by  trawl-net  fishing 
in  the  Korth  Sea. 

United  States. — On  certain  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  on  the  Atlantic  coast  between  Eastport,  Me.,  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  there  has  seemingly  been  some  decrease  of  the  abun- 
dance of  certain  species  of  food  fishes,  but  the  supply  varies  so  much  at 
the  different  seasons  that  it  is  difiicult  to  make  any  precise  statement. 
The  halibut,  however,  is  one  species  in  which  there  ha«  been  a  very  re- 
markable diminution  duiing  the  past  thirty  years,  both  inshore  and  on 
the  outer  banks.  This  appears  to  be  due  to  the  operation  of  man;  for 
wherever  sought  the  halibut  have  usKially  become  scarce  in  a  limited 
number  of  years  on  grounds  where  they  had  formerly  existed  in  re- 
markable abundance.  God  and  its  allied  species  have  in  some  instances 
become  locally  scarce  from  unknown  causes. 

Are  fish  generally  taken  in  deeper  water  and  at  greater  distances  from 
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the  land  than  formerly,  and  does  the  practice  of  fishing  tcith  the  beam  trawl- 
net  from  steam  and  sailing  vessels  exist  on  any  part  of  the  coast  f 

France. — The  beam  trawl-net  is  used  principally  by  sailing  vessels, 
and  almost  without  exception  outside  the  3-mile  limit.  Possibly  engines 
of  this  nature  have  frightened  the  fish  into  deep  water.  Its  use  is  for- 
bidden within  3  miles  of  the  shore  with  certain  exceptions.  The  size  of 
the  mesh  mtist  be  at  lea8t  25  millimeters  square. 

Denmabk. — ^The  use  of  the  English  trawl  is,  by"  the  law  of  March  9, 
1872,  forbidden  within  three-fourths  mile  of  the  shore.  Very  great  in- 
jury has  been  done  by  miniature  trawls  in  the  firths.  It  is  not  thought 
that  fish  have  been  driven  to  deeper  waters. 

Belgium. — The  beam  trawl  is  used  exclusively  by  sailing  vessels  and 
in  various  places  in  this  country.  The  movements  of  the  fish  have  not 
been  observed  to  vary  except  according  to  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year.    No  restriction  has  been  placed  on  the  use  of  any  apparatus. 

Nob  WAY. — ^The  beam  trawl  is  not  used. 

Sweden. — The  beam  trawl  is  not  used.  The  fish  appear  to  have 
taken  to  deep  water,  which  is  possibly  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  size 
or  number  of  the  implements  which  are  in  use. 

Holland. — The  larger  fish  certainly  keep  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  land  than  formerly,  probably  owingto  the  change  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  current.  There  is  no  restriction  on  the  beam  trawl-net  except 
in  the  waters  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  Zeeland,  and  it  is  used  by  sailing 
vessels  exclusively  all  along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea. 

Germany. — Trawling  is  forbidden  near  the  State  oyster  beds  and  on 
certain  coasts.  The  trawl  is  20  feet  beam,  and  is  used  by  about  300 
smaJl  sailing  vessels  along  the  Prussian  coast. 

United  States. — It  is  suspected  that  fishing  has,  in  some  cases, 
driven  fish  to  deeper  water,  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  a  proven  fact. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  in  certain  years  some  kinds  of  fish  have  been 
kept  away  from  the  coast  by  low  temperatures  of  water. 

The  fish  of  Indian  Riyee. — Writing  from  Tropic,  Brevard  County, 
Florida,  under  date  of  September  29,  1884,  Mr.  M.  E.  Steven8,^ays; 

*^The  fish  in  Indian  River  are  very  fine,  large  in  size,  and  delicious  in 
in  flavor.  Just  now  we  are  enjoying  the  first  of  the  mullet,  the  run  not 
beginning  till  about  the  Ist  of  October;  then  they  come  through  Indian 
River  Inlet  and  pass  up  the  Banana  or  East  Indian  River  in  such 
countless  numbers  as  to  be  crowded  on  shore.  These  are  taken  by  the 
tons  and  cured  for  winter  use  at  home.  Many  tons  are  also  being  used 
for  fertilizing  purposes. 

We  also  have  bass,  trout,  pompano,  Spanish  mackerel,  red  snappers, 
and  a  medium-sized  fish  locally  called  snapper  or  mutton  fish,  fine  fla- 
vor, and  a  most  lovely  looking  fish,  being  striped  from  head  to  tail  with 
narrow  stripes  of  bright  pink  and  blue  on  the  sides  and  bright  silver  on 
the  under  side:  smaller  ones  most  beautiful  in  an  aquarium. 
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•*  If  Northern  tourists  only  knew  of  the  green  turtles,  oysters,  and  fish 
that  abound  in  the  beautiful  Indiau  River  all  the  year,  they  certainly 
would  spend  at  least  a  few  weeks  of  winter  in  some  one  of  the  many 
hotels  or  comfortable  boarding-houses  on  the  mainland  or  west  shore  or 
on  Merrltt's  Island. 

Success  of  white  fish  propagation — Meeting  of  Fish  Commis- 
siONEBS  AT  Milwaukee,  October  17  and  18.— Under  date  of  North- 
ville,  Mich.,  November  11, 1884,  JVIr.  F.  N.  Clark,  haa  reported : 

^'  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  commissioners,  also  of  the  leading 
fishermen.  Many  subjects  of  interest  were  discussed,  though  the  pro- 
ceedings were  mostly  informal. 

"Although  there  was  no  formal  expression  relative  to  the  work  of  the 
various  commissioners,  the  feeling  was  most  friendly  to  all  and  to  their 
work.  It  was  freely  asserted  on  all  hands  that  results  were  already  ap- 
parent. There  was  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  propagation ;  but  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results  and  to  have  the  work  receive  the  full 
credit  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  measures 
to  prevent  the  wholesale  capture  of  yearling  whitefish  now  accredited' 
to  the  herring  catch. 

"The  time  was  when  a  majority  of  the  men  representing  the  capital 
employed  in  the  fishing  industry  of  the  Great  Lakes  had  little  faith  in 
propagation  as  a  means  of  increasing  or  preventing  a  decrease  in  the 
supply ;  but  these  men  are  now  our  strongest  friends.  The  catch  of 
whitetish  in  Lake  Erie  last  fall  brought  over  those  not  already  converted. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  great  storm  of  ^November  10  to  15,  last  year,  the 
catch  in  that  lake  was  greater  than  for  several  years,  and  this  year  prom- 
ises to  be  even  better ;  this  is  especially  gratifying,  as  the  result  of  our 
larger  plantings  could  not  fairly  be  called  due  until  last  year.  Prior  to 
four  or  five  years  ago  the  number  of  young  whitefish  planted  in  thifs 
lake  did  not  equal  the  number  of  adult  fish  taken  out.  This  is  all  in 
the  face  of  escessive  fishing  all  over  the  lake,  but  particularly  at  the 
west  end.  All  around  the  islands,  and  from  Sandusky  around  to  the 
Detroit  Eiver  and  Canadian  shore  eastward,  the  catch  had  been  already 
growing  lighter,  as  the  coast  was  literally  lined  with  twine. 

"Eesolutions  were  passed  instructing  the  commissioners  to  urge  upon 
the  legislatures  of  the  Lake  States  the  enactment  of  statutes  regulating 
the  size  of  mesh,'so  as  to  cateh  mature  fish  only,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
close  season  for  certain  kinds  of  fish.  All  in  all,  the  meeting  was  inter- 
esting and  profitable,  and  will,  I  believe,  result  in  a  definite  line  of  ac- 
tion being  taken  to  adjust  and  regulate  the  fishing  industry  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 

"  Speaking  for  the  people  of  the  Northwest  I  can  say  tbat  there  is 
now  but  little  opposition  to  our  work  on  account  of  a  belief  that  fish- 
culture,  as  applied  to  increasing  the  food  supply  of  the  Great  Lakes,  is 
a  iailure.    Of  course  there  is  some  antagonism  to  the  work  ;  not,  how- 
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ever,  on  accoant  of  any  question  as  to  its  abstract  value,  but  because 
it  is  thought  by  many  to  savor  of  ^  class  legislation.'  Some  of  this  class 
are  of  those  who  are  always  opposed  to  anything  and  everything  that 
calls  for  a  dollar  of  the  public  funds,  while  there  are  others  who  hon- 
estly think  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  any  industry  should  be  borne 
by  the  industry  itself. 

•*  Our  penning  work  at  Monroe  promises  to  be  very  successful.  We 
now  have  upwards  of  1,500  fish  in  crates,  all  doing  well,  and  will  put 
in  a  few  hundred  more. 

"The  young  whitefish  which  we  will  send  you  from  ]S^orthville  have 
been  reared  on  precisely  the  same  food  as  our  brook  trout;  viz,  chopped 
beeves'  or  hog's  liver.  We  feed  them  twice  daily.  Our  success  with 
these  fish  makes  it  safe  to  say  that  the  whitefish  can  be  made  a  pond 
fish  in  cold  waters  if  raised  /rom  infancy  in  ponds  or  tanks." 

Geowth  of  California  teout. — Mr.  J.  S.  Delano,  writing  Sep- 
tember 16, 1884,  from  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  says : 

"The  51  two-year-old  California  trout  you  kindly  gave  us  last  spring 
have  done  remarkably  well,  and  the  young  fry  from  Northville  have 
been  a  great  success,  too.  I  really  think  some  of  the  two  year-old  are 
18  inches  in  length,  and  we  have  not  lost  one. 

''Our  success  has  encouraged  us  to  bring  from  a  distance  of  1,800 
feet  another  supply  of  water,  which  was  sufficient,  this  dry  summer,  to 
fill  a  6-inch  sewer  tile,  with  a  fall  of  about  1  foot  m  200 ;  the  temi)era- 
ture  5(P.  This  fall  the  61  two-year-olds  must  be  moved  into  the  larger 
lake.  The  young  fry,  many  of  them  now  5  inches  long,  must  also  be 
moved." 

Mr.  Emanuel  H.  Frantz,  of  Clear  Spring,  Washington  County,  Mary- 
land, under  date  of  August  6, 1883,  says : 

"  Some  California  trout  and  landlocked  salmon  were  sent  to  me,  which 
I  placed  in  the  large  dam.  I  saw  one  jumping  up  last  week  which  sur- 
prised me.  It  was  fully  20  or  24  inches  long.  They  have  been  in  the 
water  over  three  years.  The  dam  is  over  10  feet  high,  and  the  back- 
water extends  150  yards,  and  is  65  yards  wide." 

Shad  in  Georgia  waters. — Mr.  Xewton  Simmons,  writing  under 
date  of  December  10, 1884,  states  that  he  had  recently  seen  General 
Young,  of  Georgia,  from  whom  he  learned  that  the  plant  of  shad  made 
in  recent  years  in  the  Woostanoula  and  Etowah  IJivers  has  been  a  gi-eat 
success,  and  that  a  great  many  shad  were  taken  out  of  these  two  rivers 
last  spring  and  the  year  before. 

Concerning  the  increase  in  shad  in  this  State,  due  to  propagation 
and  the  taking  shad  with  bait  in  Chattahoochee  River,  Dr.  H.  H.  Ga'y 
writes  as  follows  in  his  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for 
1883  and  1884  : 

"  In  1880,  1,000,000  shad  fry  were  planted  in  the  waters  of  Georgia, 
and  in  1881, 1,800,000.    This  was  the  work  of  the  United  States  Fish 
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Coii)mis8iou.  In  three  years  after  the  planting  they  returned  to  find 
their  spawning-grounds.  Of  the  planting  of  1880, 400,000  were  released 
in  the  Chattahoochee,  at  Iceville,  near  Atlanta.  It  was  not  expected 
that  these  fish  could  pass  up  further  than  Columbus  till  fishways  wen* 
placed  at  the  obstructions  at  that  place.  The  fry  constituting  this  plant 
were  reported  to  me  as  being  the  Connecticut  Eiver  shad.  It  is  well- 
known  that  the  Connecticut  River  shad  will  take  the  bait,  and  the  sports- 
men can  find  in  the  Northern  markets  tackle  for  shad  fishing.  The 
South  Atlantic  shad  do  not  take  the  bait.  True  to  their  instincts,  shad 
appeared  in  1883  in  the  Chattahoochee  River  below  Columbus,  and  wen* 
taken.with  the  hook  and  bait.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  fish  thus  taken  were  of  the  planting  of  Iceville  in  1880.  Of  the 
1,800,000  shad  planted  in  1881, 1,000,000  were  released  in  the  Ocmulgee 
at  Macon.  The  fish,  of  course,  were  due  on  their  return  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year.  1  have  recently  visited  Macon  and  made  careful 
investigation  in  regard  to  the  expected  return  of  these  fish,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  disappointed.  While  there  was  no 
particular  arrangement  for  catching  shad — and  hence  the  catch  wa^ 
light — still  they  must  have  appeared  in  large  numbers,  as  a  sporting 
f^entlemau  informed  me  that  full-grown  shad  were  taken  in  consider- 
able numbers,  the  fishermen  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  and 
capturing  them  with  the  dip-net.  I  mention  these  facts  to  show  with 
what  facility  a  barren  river  can  be  impressed  by  liberal  plantings  oi* 
the  shad  fry." 

Shad  in  October. — ^Mr.  E.  G.  Blackford,  writing  under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 31, 1884,  says : 

*"  1  have  to  report  the  surprising  fact  that  a  large  catch  of  shad  has 
been  taken  off  Truro,  Mass.*  I  received  quite  a  lot  October  29,  and 
have  telegraphed  for  300  more.'' 

Under  date  of  November  18,  he  adds: 

"  In  reference  to  the  shad  that  were  in  this  market  from  the  5th  to  the 
10th  of  November,  our  examination  of  them  gave  the  following  results : 
The  stomachs  of  every  specimen  were  empty,  except  in  one  instance, 
where  a  small  quantity  of  gelatinous  chyme  was  noted.  The  ovaries 
and  spermaries  were  all  small  and  immature.  The  largest  specimen 
weighed  6  pounds,  and  the  smallest  2  pounds.  Their  edible  qualities 
were  equal  to  any  shad  that  are  caught  in  the  spring.  One  of  our  cus- 
tomers. Judge  Shipman,  expressed  himself  as  believing  that  they  were 
as  good  as  any  shad  he  ever  ate.  I  can  also  bear  personal  testimony  to 
their  excellence,  having  tried  one  at  a  dinner  party.  Mr.  C.  R.  Miller, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  also  expressed  himself  in  the  same 
terms."  * 

•Tho  ocean  t6m|)cratnre  at  Race  Point,  juat  north  of  Truro,  was  43°  to  49°  dnring 
that  period.— C.  W.  8. 
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Carp  and  ides  sent  to  England. — On  September  10, 188i,  Michael 
Beverley,  M.  D.,  of  52  St.  Gile's  street,  !N^orwicb,  Enp:laud,  visited  the 
carp  ponds  in  Washington,  and  was  so  much  pleased  that  he  requested 
fish  to  take  back  with  him  to  England.  He  has  a  small  fish-cultural 
establishment  at  Brundall,  and  extended  trout  ponds  of  his  own.  He 
stated  that  he  had  never  seen  in  England  any  blue  carp  or  leather  carp, 
although  he  has  propagated  the  scale  and  mirror  carp. 

Accordingly,  September  30,  the  Commissioner  presented  to  him  10 
young  leather  carp,  10  blue  carp,  and  10  golden  ides.  These  were  for- 
warded, in  two  cans  containing  about  5  gallons  each,  to  E.  G.  Black- 
ford, New  York,  for  shipment.  Dr.  Beverley  accompanied  them  to 
Liverpool  upon  the  Cunard  steamer  Servia,  sailing  October  1,  1884. 

The  carp  endured  the  passage  safely,  and  were  placed  in  Dr.  Beverley's 
ponds  October  4.  The  golden  ides,  however,  were  dead  when  he  arrived 
on  board  the  Servia.  That  was  attributed  to  the  presence  of  some  de- 
composing water-weed  which  had  been  placed  in  the  can  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  food  or  for  keeping  the  water  aerated.  The  car]>  also  showe^l 
signs  of  being  affected  by  it,  but  a  change  of  water  and  the  removal  of 
the  plant  quickly  revived  them. 

Prices  of  carp.— Mr.  Amos  Smith,  Mountain  Hill,  Barris  County, 
Georgia,  under  date  of  November  24,  1884,  says  : 

"  I  have  been  selling  carp  during  the  past  two  years  from  my  five 
ponds,  which  cover  an  area  of  6  acres.  My  prices  are  as  follows :  One 
inch  to  3  inches  long,  10  cents  each ;  3  to  5  inches  long,  15  cents  each ; 

5  to  8  inches  long,  25  cents  each  j  8  to  10  inches  long,  50  cents  each ; 
10  to  12  inches  long,  $1  each  ;  12  to  20  inches  long,  $2  each ;  spawners, 

6  to  12  inches  long,  50  cents  each  5  spawners,  4  to  6  inches  long,  25  cents 
each.'' 

Street  dust  injurious  to  carp. — At  the  United  States  fish  ponds, 
Washington,  the  last  week  in  September,  1884,  Dr.  Hessel  found  sev- 
eral thousand  sickly  carp  in  the  north  and  east  ponds,  and  subsequently 
about  150  dead.  Upon  examination  small  particles  of  iron,  iron  rust, 
cinders,  saw-dust,  manure,  &c.,  were  found  sticking  to  the  gills  of  the  dead 
fish.  A  strong  wind  had  prevailed  for  several  days,  blowing  a  large 
amount  of  dust  from  the  streets  into  these  ponds,  and  to  this  Dr.  Hessel 
attributed  the  sickness  and  death  of  the  carp. 

A    GERMAN   VIEW  OF    AMERICAN  CARP-CULTURE.*— At  a  meeting 

of  the  fishery  association  of  Lower  Franconia,  held  November  7,  at  the 
Falcon  Hotel,  and  numerously  attended,  the  president  .of  the  associa- 
tion, Mr.  Zenk,  read  a  paper  on  the  acclimatization  of  fish,  and  especially 
on  the  introduction  of  the  German  carp  into  North  America. 
Mr.  Zenk  said:   "Even  in  the  Old  World  we  know  that  the  carp  has 

*  From  the  Wtirzbnrger  Presse,  Wiirzbnrg,  Bavaria,  November  8,  1884.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  ^rman  Jacobson. 
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migrated  coDsiderably,  as  it  lias  been  transplanted  from  its  original 
home  to  more  northerly  latitudes.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  home  of 
the  carp  is  the  Caspian  Sea  or  whether  it  has  also  originally  been  found 
in  the  Danube,  the  Ehine,  and  the  Main.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  and  that  from  Central  and 
South  Germany  it  has  spread  throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe.  Thus 
the  German  carp  was  introduced  in  England  in  1621,  into  Denmark  in 
15G0,  into  Prussia  in  1769,  and  thence  into  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Eussia. 
Germany,  however,  has  always  remained  the  principal  carp  country, 
and  nowhere  else  has  so  much  attention  been  given  to  the  raising  of  carp 
in  ponds.  In  return  for  a  number  of  fine  good  fish  which  the  United 
States  had  sent  to  Germany,  the  German  fishery  association  has,  since 
1877,  transmitted  to  America  a  number  of  live  carp,  especially  leather 
and  mirror  carp.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  interesting  data  relative 
to  the  spread  of  carp  in  America.  Up  to  January  1, 1883,  German  carp 
had  been  distributed  in  17,860  North  American  waters.  In  1881  they 
were  introduced  into  Canada,  in  1882  into  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Ecua- 
dor. In  America  the  German  carp  has  grown  in  a  manner  utterly  un- 
known even  in  our  best  fish-cultural  establishments.  There,  are  a  num- 
ber of  instances  to  show  this.  Thus  we  have  a  case  from  Texas  where  a 
carp,  scarcely  4  inches  in  length,  had  in  eleven  months  reached  the 
weight  of  4  pounds  11  ounces.  As  a  general  rule  carp  in  America  in- 
crease 3  to  4  pounds  in  weight  in  a  year.  In  the  beginning  many 
American  families  did  not  relish  the  carp.  One  lady  said  that  theleather 
carp  deserved  its  name,  as  it  tasted  like  leather.  Other  Americans  said 
that,  owing  to  its  rapid  growth,  its  cheapness,  and  because  it  is  the 
favorite  fish  of  the  Chinese,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  bring  large 
masses  of  the  disagreeable  pig-tail  bearers  to  the  shores  of  the  United 
States.  Gradually,  however,  the  Americans  learned  to  appreciate  the 
carp,  and  quite  recently  a  Kentuckian  declared  that  a  nicely-baked  carp 
was  a  dish  fit  to  set  before  a  king  as  well  as  before  a  hungry  fisherman. 
Others  compare  the  flesh  of  the  carp  to  that  of  the  trout,  or  of  the  black 
bass,  which  is  the  favorite  fish  of  the  Americans.  Eecently  a  com- 
mencement has  been  made  in  America  to  raise  carp  in  ponds,  and  the 
Gk>vernment  has  constructed  large  carp  ponds." 

Mr.  Zenk  drew  a  number  of  scientific  and  practical  conclusions  from 
various  facts  connected  with  the  acclimatization  of  carp  in  America. 
The  carp  thrived  best  in  the  Southern  States,  where  the  warm  season 
is  longer  than  in  the  North,  and  where  the  carp,  abandoning  its  Euro- 
pean habits,  does  not  seek  a  winter  lair,  but  keeps  on  eating  all  the 
year  round,  the  production  of  food  being  very  great,  owing  to  the 
high  temperature  of  the  water.  The  question  with  us  in  Germany  is, 
therefore,  to  place  the  carp  in  circumstances  which  further  its  growth 
as  much  as  possible ;  that  is  to  say,  to  place  them  in  ponds  which  are 
as  warm  as  possible,  and  remain  warm  for  a  long  time,  to  supply  them 
with  good  and  ample  food,  and  to  be  very  careful  in  the  selection  of  the 
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fish  which  are  intended  for  propagation.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
time  will  come  when  we  shall  import  carp  from  North  America,  either 
as  food-fish,  or  to  improve  our  race  of  carp.  In  December,  1881,  25 
leather  carp  from  the  Government  ponds  at  Washington  were  sent  to 
Scotland.  The  gregarious  habits  of  the  carp  have 'already  begun  to 
influence  American  carp-culturists,  and  theic  number  in  the  United 
States  has  jgreatly  increased. 

Oaep  IN  BiVEBS. — Writing  from  Quincy,  111.,  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 9, 1884,  Mr.  S.  P.  Bartlett,  secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  fish  com- 
mission, reports  that  he  had  that  morning  received  a  carp  weighing 
nearly  8  pounds,  which  had  been  caught  in  the  Illinois  River.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  escaped  from  some  overflowed  pond.  He  adds  that 
quite  a  number  have  been  caught  from  time  to  time  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

Stocking  streams  with  carp. — Writing  from  Saint  Louis,  De- 
cember 14, 1884,  Mr.  I.  G.  W.  Steedman,  chairman  of  the  Missouri  fish 
commission,  states  that  he  is  now  stocking  public  waters  with  700 
spawners  and  60,000  young  carp,  having  procured  a  bountiful  supply 
fix)m  the  summer^s  crop. 

Carp  plaI^ted  in  Tallapoosa  River. — Writing  from  Augusta, 
Ga.,  December  13, 1884,  Mr.  Newton  Simmons  in  charge  of  Fish  Com- 
mission Car  No.  2,  reports  that  he  has  planted  1,700  scale  carp,  in  good 
condition,  in  Tallapoosa  River,  at' the  nearest  point  to  Tallapoosa  City, 
about  2  miles  distant. 

Carp  planted  in  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers. — On  January  4, 
1885,  Mr.  Simmons  planted  2,500  scale  carp  in  the  Arkansas  River  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Missouri  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad,  and  2,500  in 
the  Red  River  at  Denisori  City,  Tex.  A  previous  plant  of  1,500  was 
made  in  Trinity  River,  Texas,  early  in  1884. 

California  trout  in  Nebraska. — ^Writing  from  Omaha,  Nebr., 
under  date  of  January  3, 1885,  Mr.  £.  E.  B.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  State 
commissioners,  says :  ^^  If  the  usual  success  in  taking  eggs  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia trout  (8almo  iridea)  at  the  U.  S.  station,  Baird,  Cal.,  attends 
this  year's  operations  we  desire  another  lot.  We  have  great  faith  in 
the  ultimate  acclimation  and  successful  cultivation  of  this  fish  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  our  State.  With  those  heretofore  obtained  our  success  has 
been  somewhat  unfortunate.  The  first  lot,  which  had  made  excellent 
growth  at  two  years  old,  were,  in  one  night,  stolen  entire  from  the  pond 
in  which  they  were  kept.  Of  those  received  later  we  have  a  goodly 
number,  and  they  are  doing  well — as  well  as  those  received  last  year. 
With  one  other  lot  of  10,000  we  hope  to  establish  ourselves  securely  in 
the  production  of  all  we  need  for  future  operations." 
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A  MOVING  HATCHERY. — III  the  evening  of  February  9th  one  of  the 
Fish  Commission  cars  left  Washington  for  New  Orleans,  having  on 
board,  among  other  things,  200,000  whitefish  eggs.  These  were  to  be 
taken  to  New  Orleans  and  hatched  for  the  exhibition.  All  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  holding  them  in  circulation  in  water  while  en  route. 
Unexpectedly,  the  handling  of  them  caused  hatching  to  commence,  and 
Colonel  McDonald,  who  was  in  charge,foundhimself  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  transferring  and  collecting  the  fry  while  the  car  was  in  rapid 
motion,  it  being  attached  to  a  passenger  train.  The  experiment,  how- 
ever, proved  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  hatching-jars  worked  just  as  well 
in  the  car  as  on  the  hatching  tables  at  the  hatchery.  The  fry  were  col- 
lected in  aquaria  as  fast  as  hatched.  The  circulation  of  water  was  ob- 
tained by  use  of  the  tanks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  car,  which  are  refilled 
by  pumping  as  often  as  necessary. 

Trip  of  cab  no.  3  to  Michigan. — On  November  7, 1884,  Mr.  Ellis 
took  on  board  at  Central  Station  17,000  carp,  200  goldfish,  12  ides,  and 
6  adult  carp.  He  left  Washington  that  evening  and  arrived  at  Colam- 
bus,  Ohio,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th.  Here  he  delivered  to  the  Ohio 
commission  88  pails  containing  4,000  carp.  On  the  10th  he  delivered 
to  four  express  companies  a  total  of  341  pails  of  carp  for  applicants  in 
Ohio.  November  11th,  at  Indianapolis,  he  delivered  to  three  express 
companies  235  pails  of  carp  for  applicants  in  Indiana.  From  Indian- 
apolis, the  Wabash,  Saint  Louis  and  Pacific  Eailroad  furnished  free 
transportation  to  Toledo,  which  city  was  reached  in  the  evening  of  the 
12th.  From  this  point  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Eailroad  furnished 
free  transportation  to  North\  ille.  On  the  13th,  41  pails  of  carp  were 
delivered  to  the  Aiaerican  Express  Company  for  applicants  in  Michi- 
gan, and  the  6  large  carp  with  750  small  ones  to  Mr.  Clark  for  filling 
later  orders.    About  37  carp  were  lost  on  the  trip. 

There  were  received  from  Mr.  Clark  10,000  trout  eggs,  20  large  white- 
fish,  and  25  small  whitefish  to  be  transported  to  Washington.  The  car 
left  North ville  at  1.20  a.  m.,  November  14.  At  Monroe  it  took  on  board 
25  large  whitefish  weighing  from  2^  to  8  pounds  each,  received  from  Mr. 
S.  Boot.  The  return  passage  was  by  way  of  Toledo,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Harrisburg.  The  car  reached  Washington  November  16,  having  trav- 
eled 1,778  miles.  The  10,000  trout  eggs  were  delivered  at  Central  Station 
to  be  hatched.  A  part  of  the  large  whitefish  died  in  transit,  but  the 
remainder  were  delivered  at  Central  Station.  Several  of  those  white- 
fish  are  now  (April  1,  1885)  in  the  tanks  at  Central  Station,  and  appear 
to  be  in  good  condition. 

Carp  fishiKO. — The  following  is  from  a  letter  by  Baron  P.  Tcher- 
kassoff,  published  in  the  Fishing  Gazette  of  January  3, 1885 : 

In  the  southern  part  of  Bussia  carp  are  very  plentiful,  and  sometimes 
attain  the  enormous  weight  of  60  pounds.  The  largest  specimen  taken 
with  rod  and  line  which  I  have  heard  of  weighed  36J  pounds.  The  tackle 
on  which  it  was  captured  was  of  the  most  genuine  '^clothes prop"  descrip- 
tion. 
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In  this  part  of  tlie  country  these  fish  are  fairly  plentiful,  and  if  they 
do  not  attain  the  above-mentioned  enormous  weight,  still,  20-pounder8 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  though  it  must  be  owned  they  seldom  are 
taken  with  rod  and  line.  The  largest  I  ever  caught  weighed  16  pounds, 
and  he  ran  out  at  least  70  yards  of  line  before  I  succeeded  in  stopping 
him,  the  rod  all  the  time  bending  like  a  bow. 

The  season  for  carp  generally  opens  between  the  14th  of  July  and 
the  2d  of  August.  It  continues  sometimes  as  late  as  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember or  middle  of  October. 

The  best  baits  are.  cockchafer  grubs,  those  from  f  inch  to  1  inch  in 
length  being  by  far  the  most  killing;  maiden  lobs,  brandlings,  marsh- 
worms,  wasp  grubs,  gentles,  boiled  potatoes,  creed  wheat,  and  bread 
paste.  Of  all  these  baits  cockchafer  grubs  and  marshworms  are,  ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  the  most  killing  ones ;  but  on  other  rivers 
where  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  fish,  creed  wheat  is  the  bait.  As 
to  ground-baits,  those  most  generally  used  are  buckwheat,  groats,  and 
rye,  well  boiled  j  sometimes  curd  is  used,  as  well  as  well-boiled  potatoes, 
mashed  and  kneaded  into  balls  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg. 
^  The  best  time  of  day  is  between  one  hour  before  sunrise  and  noon ; 
but,  strange  enough,  one  day  you  get  all  your  fish  just  before  or  soon 
after  sunrise ;  another,  you  get  them  between  10  o'clock  and  noon. 
When  the  carp  are  "on''  I  have  known  as  many  as  9  being  caught  from 
half-past  9  to  11  o'clock,  6  fish  smashing  the  tacklo  during  this  time. 
Those  caught  averaged  4  pounds  ^ach. 

This  year's  carp  fishing  has  been  an  utter  failure.  The  bream,  on 
the  contrary,  were,  for  about  two  weeks  well  "on,"  so  that  I  seldom 
failed  to  get  my  25  to  35  pounds  in  a  morning's  fishing  from  3  till  9 
o^clock. 

Speaking  of  baits,  I  think  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  say  that 
cockchaffer  grubs  are  a  most  killing  bait  for  master  chavin.  Another 
most  killing  bait  for  this  gentleman  being  the  raw  tail  of  a  crayfish. 
The  length  of  this  tail  should  not  exceed  1 J  inches.  It  is  much  easier  to 
peel  when  slightly  parboiled  ;  but  in  point  of  attractiveness,  according 
to  my  experience  and  many  of  my  countrymen,  it  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  raw  bait. 

FiSH-cuLTURE  IN  ILLINOIS. — Writing  from  Quincy,  111.,  January 
10,  1885,  Mr.  8.  P.  Bartlett,  secretary  of  the  State  commission,  says 
the  board  has  not  spent  very  much  money  on  trout  and  salmon,  but  has 
done  a  good  deal  in  planting  native  fish  in  their  waters  and  with  ex- 
cellent results.  During  November  and  December  the  State  board  re- 
ceived 5,000  communications  relative  to  carp. 

FiSH-CXJLTTJBE  IN  WYOMING  Territoky. — Writing  from  Cheyenne 
abont  January  8, 1885,  Mr.  H.  J.  Maynard  says: 

**The  Territorial  legislature  has  made  an  appropriation  with  which  we 
have  built  a  small  but  complete  hatching  house,  and  we  are  now  success- 
folly  hatching  whiteflsh  and  lake-trout  eggs  received  firom  the  United 
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States  Commission.  Several  small  plantings  of  New  England  trout  in 
the  Territory  have  succeeded  most  admirably.  These  have  grown  within 
4  years  to  weigh  over  3  pounds  in  the  Little  Laramie  Eiver.  It  is 
thought  that  this  will  be  ft  useful  fish  for  aU  the  streams  of  the  Teni. 
tory.'' 

PROPAGATiNa  TROUT  IN  B^ENTUCKY. — ^Writing  from  LouisviUe,  Jan- 
uary 10,  1885,  Mr.  J.  N.  Neelley  says : 

"Early  in  1880  I  received  a.  can  of  trout  which  I  placed  iu^uy  pond 
and  spring  streams.  I  guarded  them  carefully  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  having  hundreds  of  beautiful  trout.  So  jeafous  of  them  was  I  Ihat 
I  never  took  one  or  allowed  any  one  else  to  do  so.  In  the  spring  of  1883 
a  water  spout  burst  the  banks  of  my  reservoir  and  my  trout  went  into 
Gun  Eiver.  My  father  picked  up  a  number  in  the  sand  (9  to  12  inches 
long)  and  gave  them  to  the  neighbors.  I  spent  two  weeks  there  last  fall 
and  found  trout  in  all  the  small  streams  running  into  Gun  Eiver,  and 
am  well  satisfied  that  I  have  stocked  the  stream.  Fishermen  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  get  a  chance  at  them.  A  conductor  on  the 
Michigan  and  Ohio  Boad  told  me  that  he  took  14  in  an  hour." 

Cultivation  of  California  trout  and  landlocked  salmon.— 
Mr.  G.  W.  Delawder,  one  of  the  Maryland  fish  commissioners,  writing 
under  date  of  Oakland,  February  8,  1885,  says: 

"In  1882  or  1883, 1  got  from  you  5,000  California  trout  eggs,  and  from 
this  lot  have  already  sent  you  specimens  of  young.  I  also  received  land- 
locked salmon  eggs.  Both  lots  of  yoiing  were  deposited  in  Deep  Creek, 
and  the  yearlings  of  both  were  taken  last  summer  by  hook  and  line, 
showing  a  most  wonderful  development.  When  the  spring  opens  I 
shall  be  able  to  show  the  progress  they  have  made  for  the  second  year. 
Deep  Creek  has  a  wonderful  depth,  an  abundance  of  food,  pure  water, 
and  is  capable  of  maintaining  large  fish,  and  a  great  number  of  them,'' 

Trout  for  sale. — Mr.  George  A.  Starkey,  of  Troy,  F.  H.,  states 
that  he  has  1,000,000  trout  eggs  ready  for  shipment  in  Januarj^,  1885, 
and  that  from  February  1  to  April  1  he  will  have  in  the  Monadnock 
trout  ponds  a  considerable  quantity  of  fry  for  sale.  His  prices  are  as 
follows : 

tbout  Eoas. 

Per  thousand,  up  to  10,000 $2  76 

Per  thousand,  over  10,000  up  to  25,000 2  50 

Per  thousand,  over  25,000 2  25 

TROUT  FRY,  THREE  MONTHS  OLD. 

Per  thousand,  up  to  10,000 $6  00 

Per  thousand,  over  10,000  up  to  25,000 4  50 

Per  th  ousand,  over  25,000 ; 4  00 
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Codfish  taken  off  the  coast  of  Nokth  Oabolina. — ^Mr.  B.  G. 
Blackford,  of  Fulton  Market,  New  York,  writing  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 19, 1885,  says:  ^^I  had  yesterday  a  codfish,  weighing  6^  pounds, 
that  was  caught  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  in  shad  nets." 

Pbioe  list  of  Hugo  Mulebtt,  507  Bacb  street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. — ^The  following  list  is  furnished  under  date  of  February  12, 1885: 

Common  goldfiah: 

SmaU  and medimn each..  |0  25 

Large ...do...  50 

Japanese  goldfish : 

Fringetail,  smaU  andmedlnm |2  50  to  10  00 

Fantaily  small  and  mediam eaoh..  50 

Comet,  smaU  and  mediam do...  1  00 

Nymphe,  small  and  medinm do...  50 

Chinese  paradise  fish : 

SmaU  (Macrapodus) per  pair..  1  00 

Old  enough  to  spawn do 5  00 

German  carp  (mirror,  leather,  and  scale),  yonn^ each..  25 

German  gold  orfe,  young  (4  inches) do...  1  00 

German  tench,  yoang do... 

Blue  and  pompkin-seedsonfishymedinm do...  25 

Straw,  moss,  and  black  bass,  small do...  50 

Yellow  or  ring  perch,  and  rock  bass,  small do... 

Black-nosed  dace do... 

Dogfish  (mud  dace) do...  25 

Black  catfish  and  top  minnows,smaU  .w.. do...  15 

Newts do...  20 

Tadpoles do...  5 

Snails per  dozen..  25 

Aquarium  sand per  quart..  10 

Aquarium  cement per  pound..  35 

Dip  net each..  15 

Dipping  tube do...  25 

Cultivator.... do...  40 

Wiper do...  40 

Fish  food per  box..  10 

Nyraphiea  odorata  (flowers  white),  strong  roots each..  25 

Nymphsea  flava  ( flowers  yellow,  foliage  variegated),  strong  roots do . . .  50 

Nymphsea  flava  yearlings  (fine  for  aquariums) do . . .  25 

NymphsBa  spharocarpa  rubra  (flowers  carmine  pink),  strong  roots do . . . 

Nelumbium  luteum  (seed) do...  10 

Nelumbium  speciosnm (seed) do...  25 

Nelumbium rubrum  (seed) do...  25 

Nuphar  advena  (roots) do...  50 

Aponogeton distachyon (strong roots) do.. .  2  00 

Limnocharis  hnmboldtii do...  50 

Yillarsia  nymphiBoidee do...  25 

Trapa  natans  (seed) 1 do...  25 

Hydrocharis  cordifolia do...  25 

Sagittaria  sagittifolia do...  5 

Sagittaria  lancifolia..... do...  25 

Sagittaria  natans* ..do...  25 

Pontederia  cordata , do...  ^ 
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Iris  (assorted) ^ each..  fO  10 

Cyi>eru8alteriiifoliu8 do...  25 

Ceratopby Hum  domersuni per  bunch . .  10 

Myriophyllum  spicatum do.. .  15 

Ludwigia  llorida do 25 

Auacbaris  canadensis do 10 

Cabomba  viridifolia  and  roBsefolia do 25 

Potamogeton  crispns do 15 

Vallisneri a  spiralis each..  10 

Utricularia  vulgaris u do. ..  10 

Lemna  minor  . per  mass..  10 

Appearance  of  various  kinds  of  fish. — Writing  under  date  of 
May  18,  1885,  Mr.  Frederic  Stanly,  keeper  of  the  Fourth  Cliff  life-sav- 
ing station,  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  states  that  the  first  mackerel  made  their 
appearance  off  Scituate  May  17, 1885. 

The  keeper  of  the  Cape  Fear  life-saving  station,  Mr.  Dunbar  Davis, 
writes  that  a  small  school  of  menhaden  made  its  appearance  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  that  station  May  10, 1885.  There  were  no  other  fish  visible 
except  porpoise,  which  remain  on  the  coast  the  year  round. 

Mr.  David  A.  Vail,  keeper  of  the  Tianna  life-saving  station,  at  At- 
lanticville,  N.  V.,  writes  that  alewives  first  appeared  on  that  coast  Feb- 
ruary 26 ;  porgies,  April  20;  sea-robins,  April  22;  mackerel,  April  30; 
butterfish,  April  30. 

Mr.  N.  B.  Rich,  keeper  of  Pfirramore's  Beach  life-saving  station,  writes 
from  Wachapreague,  Va.,  that  the  steamer  Daisy  caught  50,000  men- 
haden on  that  coast  May  19,  being  the  first  taken  in  the  season  of  1885. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Veeder,  keeper  of  the  Surfside  life-saving  station,  Kan- 
tucket,  Mass.,  states  that  the  first  codfish  of  the  season  was  caught  off 
Surfside  station  April  7,  1885,  about  1 J  miles  from  the  shore,  in  about 
8  fathoms  of  water.  The  fish  would  average  about  8  pounds  each.  The 
people  here  generally  catch  codfish  from  March  to  the  fore  part  of  June, 
after  which  the  cod  start  off  for  deeper  water,  15  or  20  miles  from  shore. 
Very  little  spawn  is  found  in  them  in  the  spring.  Fish  caught  in  the 
spring  are  much  larger  than  those  caught  in  the  fall.  Fish  strike  in 
about  the  last  part  of  October  and  stay  around  until  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. In  mild  winters  they  are  around  all  winter,  but  we  have  to  go 
farther  offshore  for  them;  we  find  much  more  spawn  in  them  in  fall  than 
in  spring. 

The  first  menhaden. — A  small  school  ofmenhaden  was  seen  going 
north  April  23,  1885,  by  the  employes  of  the  Great  Egg  life-saving  sta- 
tion, located  0  miles  below  Absecom  light,  on  the  New  Jersey  coast.  The 
keeper,  Mr.  L.  P.  Casto,  whose  post-office  address  is  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
kindly  forwards  the  information. 

Movements  of  shad. — On  the  morning  of  April  17, 1885,  Mr.  E.  G. 
Blackford,  of  Fulton  Market,  received  from  I^ew  Bedford,  Mass.,  twenty- 
two  shad  that  had  been  caught  in  that  vicinity.  They  were  large, 
weighing  from  5^  to  G  pounds  each,  and  had  every  characteristic  of  the 
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Conuecticut  River  shad-  He  supposed  these  specimens  to  be  from  a 
scliool  of  shad  which  was  waiting  for  a  rise  in  temperature  before  mak- 
UQg  for  the  Connecticut  River. 

Bait  fob  lobsters. — A.  C.  Smith,  M.  D.,  who  lives  at  Newcastle, 
New  Brunswick,  writing  under  date  of  February  23, 1885,  says  that  the  v 
most  successful  method  of  attracting  lobsters  is  by  placing  in  the  traps 
mackerel  refuse,  suspended  in  olosed  cotton  bags.    This  illustrates  the 
keen  sense  of  smell  possessed  by  the  lobsters. 

Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Smith's  notes  on  page  121  of  this  volume, 
he  states  that  he  has  learned  that  lobsters  are  found  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador. 

Sawdust  injurious  to  fish. — Mr.  J.  J.  Brown,  of  Ludington, 
Mich.,  writing  under  date  of  June  3, 1883,  states  that  mill-owners  at 
Ludington  and  other  places  have  dumped  large  quantities  of  sawdust 
and  shingle  shavings  into  Lake  Michigan,  covering  the  bed  of  the  lake 
for  miles  in  a  manner  that  destroys  the  feeding  grounds  of  the  fish. 

Trout  planted  in  Michigan.— Mr.  J.  E.  Bassett,  of  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  under  dat«  of  February  2,  reports  that  25,000  lake  trout  obtained 
from  the  Northville  hatchery  last  May  were  planted  in  a  lake  at  Lodi, 
10  miles  southwest  from  Ann  Arbor.  A  few  which  were  saved  out  were 
put  in  a  small  reservoir  and  grew  finely,  but  those  in  the  lake  have  not 
yet  been  beard  from. 

Mr.  Bassett  has  in  his  own  ponds  both  brook  trout  and  California 
trout  of  different  weights,  from  2J  pounds  down  to  yearlings.  He  has 
fed  them  through  the  ice  this  winter  with  chopped  liver. 

One  thousand  California  trout  fry  obtained  from  Korthville  he  planted 
in  a  brook  2  miles  southwest  of  Ypsilanti.  He  reports  that  they  have 
done  well,  and  that  a  few  of  them  were  taken  last  November  by  parties 
fishing  for  bait  minnows.  •* 

Trout  and  water  snakes. — Mr.  F.  Best,  of  Andover,  England, 
has  a  trout  which  was  found  dead  in  shallow  water  with  about  18  inches 
of  the*  body  of  a  water  snake  protruding  from  its  mouth.  The  fish  was 
carefully  opened,  and  in  it  was  found  a  partially  digested  snake,  meas- 
uring 27  inches.  When  alive  it  must  have  been  longer,  as  its  head  was 
gone.  That  it  had  been  swallowed  alive  waa  proven  by  the  fact  tha* 
the  stomach  of  the  trout  had  been  bitten  by  the  snake.  It  is  well  known 
that  trout  are  fond  of  eels,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  trout  mistook  the 
water  snake  for  an  eel. 

Opinion  on  edible  qualities  of  the  carp. — E.  C.  Spitzka,  M. 
D.,  of  137  East  Fiftieth  street,  New  York,  under  date  of  October  22, 1884, 
say:  "As  to  the  carp  served  at  the  last  dinner  of  the  Ichthyophagous 
Club,  I  would  say  that  its  flavor  and  the  general  character  of  the  meat 
were  identical  with  that  of  the  carp  I  have  frequently  eaten  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  In  fact,  if  I  had  been  blindfolded  I  would  have  im- 
mediately recognized  the  fish  by  its  flavor.  To  some  the  sweetish  char- 
acter of  the  carp's  meat  is  an  objection ;  this  is  overcome  on  the  Con- 
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tinent  by  preparing  it  with  piquant  sauces  and  spicing  somewhat  on 
the  same  plan  tbat  the  sweet  flavor  of  the  rabbit  is  neutralized  in  the 
better  class  of  preparations  made  of  that  animal's  meat.^ 

Oabp  in  England  300  years  ago. — In  a  description  of  the  Thames 
Eiver  published  in  1577,  Holinshed  spoke  of  carp  as  not  "  long  since 
brought  over  into  England."  John  Taverner  referred  to  carp  in  his 
"  Certain  Experiments  Concerning  Fish  and  Fruit,''  printed  in  1600.  Ger- 
van  Markham  freely  spoke  of  it  in  his  ^^  Art  of  Angling/'  published  in 
1613.  In  1532  entries  appeared  in  the  royal  accounts  of  rewards  to 
persons  to  bring  carp  to  the  King. 

Fish  at  Central  Station. — Uuder  date  of  December  16, 1&S4,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Brown  reports:  "There  are  at  Central  Station,  this  date,  215,000 
small  leather  carp,  500  small  scale  carp,  400  blue  carp,  600  tench,  and 
175  yearling  leather  carp.  The  whitefish  delivered  here  by  car  No.  3 
are  in  fine  condition  and  1  think  will  winter  nicely.  There  are  fourteen 
of  last  year's  crop,  and  one  two-year  old  and  four  large  ones  that  would 
weigh  4  or  5  pounds  each.    All  the  above  fish  are  in  splendid  order." 

Destruction  of  young  fish  by  labv-e  of  dbagon-flies. — In 
the  Hungarian  Rovartani  Lapok  for  December  last,  L.  Bird  states 
that  the  larvse  of  some  Libellula  (species  not  determined)  have  made 
such  ravages  in  the  piscicultural  establishment  of  Count  Pulffy  at  Szo- 
mol&ny  that  in  a  pond  in  which  50,000  young  fish  were  placed  in  the 
spring  of  1884,  only  54  could  be  found  the  following  September,  but 
there  was  a  large  quantity  of  the  larvsB  of  the  Libellula  referred  to. 

Fish  eaten  by  muskrats.— Mr.  A.  A.  Mosher,  writing  fh)m  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa,  under  date  of  April  27,  1885,  says :  '^A  muskrat  got  into  a 
large  box  containing  water  1  foot  deep  where  there  were  minnows  from 
2to4i  inches  long.  He  caught  a  number  and  ate  all  but  the  heads,  which 
we  found  lying  on  the  bottom.'' 

Use  of  giant  kelp  stems  by  the  Indians. — Mr.  James  G.  Swan, 
writing,  under  date  of  February  14, 1885,  from  Port  Townsend,  Wash., 
says :  "  I  was  fortunate  yesterday  in  seeing  some  Fort  Eupert  Indians 
who  live  at  the  northeast  part  of  Vancouver  Island,  near  Nawitti.  The 
Fort  Eupert  band  of  Nimpkish  Indians  make  great  use  of  the  giant  kelp 
stems  {Nereocystis).  Their  method  is  to  first  peel  oft'  the  outer  cuticle  of 
the  kelp,  then  place  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  as  it  dries  the  salt  exudes 
and  forms  a  crust.  This  is  rubbed  off  and  the  kelp  stem  blown  up  full 
of  wind,  and  again  hung  up  to  dry  for  a  brief  period.  It  is  then  again 
1  ubbed  and  blown  full  of  air.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  kelp 
is  of  a  leathery  consistence,  and  it  is  then  used  to  hold  dogfish  oil  and  is 
equal  to  an  India-rubber  tube.  The  Indians  I  referred  to  have  promised 
to  prepare  me  a  quantity,  which,  when  received,  I  will  forward  to  you. 
I  will  also  have  a  barrel  filled  with  the  green  kelp,  leaves  and  all,  and 
fill  the  barrel  with  strong  pickle.  This  will  give  an  opportunity  of  test, 
iug  the  vegetable  in  its  green  and  prepared  state-" . 
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aO^RESVIiTS  OF   PLANTING  TOITNte  WHITS  FISH   IN  liARE  ERIK.- 
WHAT  THB  FISHERmEN  THIAK  OF  WHITEFISH   PROPAGATIOIf. 

Br  FRANK  IV.  €IiABK. 

After  the  close  of  the  fishing  season  of  1884  in  Lake  Erie,  I  began 
an  inqniry  to  ascertain  whether  there  had  been  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  catch  of  wbitefish  as  compared  with  that  of  former  sea6ons« 
The  investigation  was  conducted  by  personal  interviews,  through  a  rep- 
resentative, a  practical  fisherman,  with  the  leading  fishermen  and  deal- 
ers, and  covers  most  of  the  important  fisheries  of  that  part  of  the  lake 
from  Erie,  Pa.,  westward  to  Toledo,  Ohio.  The  results  are  most  grati- 
fying, as  it  is  conceded  by  all  and  shown  by  the  reports  that  the  aggre- 
^te  catch  of  whitefish  was  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  any  season 
for  several  years.  The  results  are  also  especially  encouraging  to  fish- 
cultnrists,  as  all  the  facts  and  statements  point  to  but  one  conclusion; 
namely,  that  the  increase  is  due  to  the  planting  of  young  fish  from  the 
hatcheries. 

No  disappointment  would  have  been  felt  had  there  been  no  percepti- 
ble increase,  as  much  was  required  to  offset  the  extensive  and  exhaust- 
ive fishing  carried  on  all  over  the  lake,  on  both  the  spawning  and  feeding 
grounds,  which  was  causing  a  gradual  decrease  of  the  catch.  For  many 
years  every  spawning  ground  had  been  literally  covered  with  nets  dur- 
ing the  spawning  season,  while  hundreds  of  gill-net^  have  been  em- 
ployed on  the  feeding  grounds  in  deeper  waters  and  thrown  across  the 
path  of  the  runs  toward  the  spawning  grounds.  In  no  other  of  the 
great  lakes  has  the  fishing  industry  been  pursued  with  greater  persist- 
ence and  skill  than  in  Lake  Erie.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we 
find  that  not  only  has  the  decrease  been  arrested,  but  that  there  is  a 
tangible  and  satisfactory  increase. 

The  figures  given  below  show  in  round  numbers  the  aggregate  plant- 
ings of  whitefish  fry  in  Lake  Erie,  from  the  beginning  of  the  work,  by 
the  United  States  and  Ohio  and  Michigan  Fish  Commissions.  Some 
plants  were  also  made  by  the  Canadian  Commission  during  the  years 
mentioned,  btit  I  am  unable  to  give  the  figures : 

Spring  of  1 876 150, 000 

Spring  of  1876 300,000 

Spring  of  1877 460,000 

Spring  of  1878 12,000,000 

Spring  of  1879 7,000,000 

Spring  of  1880 7,000,000 

Spring  of  1881 13,000,000 

Spring  of  1882 42,000,000 

Bull.  U.  8.  F.  C,  85 8 
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These  figures  inclode  the  latest  plantings  that  coald  possibly  be 
called  due  in  the  fall  of  1884.  Under  the  current  method  of  computing 
the  numbers  of  young  fish  in  tanks  and  cans,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  estimates  shown  in  the  above  figures  are  much  too  large« 

Following  are  a  number  of  statements  from  fishermen  and  dealers,  in 
substantially  the  exact  language  of  the  parties  making  them,  with  re- 
gard to  the  catch  and  the  Value  of  fish  propagation  and  planting  : 

L.  Streuber,  Erie,  Pa.,  says:  ^^Am  a  dealer  and  shipper  of  frozen 
fish,  and  fish  considerable  twine.  Can  give  you  the  figures  of  my  catch 
for  only  the  past  two  seasons,  which  is  as  follows :  Catch  of  whitefish 
for  1883, 110  tons  ^  1884, 150  tons.  I  believe  the  propagation  of  white- 
fish  to  be  a  great  help  toward  keeping  up  a  stock  in  the  lakes ;  so  much 
so  that  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  get  a  hatchery  started  iiere,  believing  it 
will  pay." 

^  C.  D.  Carter,  another  dealer  and  fisherman  in  the  same  city,  says : 
^'  My  catch  of  whitefish  for  the  past  two  years  is  as  follows :  1883, 175 
tons;  1884,  225  tons.  I  think  that  the  planting  of  young  whitefish  in 
^Lake  Erie  has  already  done  a  great  good  toward  keeping  up  and  increas- 
ing the  stock  of  whitefish  in  its  waters.  I  hope  to  see  the  hatcheries 
kept  up,  and  would  like  to  see  one  here  in  Erie,  believing  we  have  a 
good  location  for  one,  and  that  it  is  a  good  point  to  plant  fish  from,  as 
there  are  no  carnivorous  fish  caught  at  the  season  of  the  year  wh^n  the 
young  fish  would  be  put  in." 

.  John  Harlow  &  Co.,  of  Erie,  make  the  following  statement:  ^<For  the 
past  five  years  our  annual  catch  of  whitefish  has  been  about  150  tons, 
until  1884,  when  it  was  200  tons.  The  increase  of  50  tons  I  attribute 
to  the  planting  of  young  whitefish  from  the  hatcheries.  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  planting,  and  hope  it  will  be  kept  up,  as  I  am  sat- 
isfied  that  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  fishing  interest  of  the  lake.  A 
few  seasons  since  we  commenced  catching  very  small  whitefish — so 
small  that  we  had  to  get  smaller-meshed  nets,  and  now  we  are  getting  a 
larger  class  of  fish  again." 

H.  Divel,  fish  dealer  and  practical  fisherman,  also  of  Erie,  says; 
^<I  have  been  fishing  for  some  time,  and  think  the  whitefish  for  the 
past  three  years  have  been  increasing.  I  can  give  the  figures  of  my 
catch  only  for  the  past  two  seasons,  as  follows :  1883,  30  tons ;  1884,  50 
tons.  I  think  the  business  of  hatching  and  planting  is  of  great  ben- 
efit in  keeping  up  the  stock ;  for,  with  the  increase  of  twine,  the  white- 
fish  must  soon  be  caught  off  if  nothing  is  done  to  keep  the  stock  good. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  about  the  young  fish  living  and  be- 
coming full  grown.  They  stand  just  as  good  a  chance  as  those  hatched 
naturally,  their  danger  from  carnivorous  fishes  being  no  greater  than 
those  hatched  on  the  reefs." 

B.  Divel,  of  Erie,  gives  similar  testimony:  "  My  catch  of  whitefish  has 
improved  for  two  or  three  years.  The  figures  for  the  last  two  seasons 
are :  1883,  30  tons ;  1884,  50  tons.    From  the  fact  that  whitefish  are 
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ateadily  increasing  in  numbers,  I  believe  the  batching  and  planting  of 
the  young  is  a  success,  and  the  cause  of  the  increase.'' 

Charles  Joles,  of  Erie,  a  gillnet  fisherman,  says:  "I  fish  gill-nets  off 
Elk  Creek.  Cannot  say  how  many  whitefish  I  caught  in  the  different 
years,  but  know  I  caught  more  in  1884  than  in  any  season  for  several 
years.  I  attribute  the  gain  to  the  planting  of  young  fish  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  lake.  I  am  satisfied  that  were  it  not  for  this  whitefish  would 
become  so  scarce  that  it  would  not  pay  to  fish  for  them." 

Kudolph  Sifield,  of  North  Bass  Island,  says :  '^  I  fish  with  pound-nets 
and  own  some  gill-nets,  but  would  willingly  pat  the  latter  in  a  pile  and 
burn  them  if  gill-net  fishing  could  be  prohibited.  Gill-nets  are  a  great 
detriment  to  natural  propagation,  as  they  are  set  on  the  reefs  in  spawn- 
ing time,  right  where  the  fish  go  to  breed,  and  the  schools  are  broken  up 
or  driven  off  entirely,  and  the  «ggs  are  then  deposited  in  the  mud  and 
uever  hatch.  Good  results  may  now  be  seen  from  fish  planting,  but 
the  business  has  not  been  carried  on  long  enough  nor  on  a  sufficient 
scale  to  tell  what  it  will  do  in  the  long  run." 

Simon  Fox,  of  North  Bass,  gives  his  opinion  thus :  "  Have  been  in 
the  fishing  business  for  years,  and  until  the  past  season  never  believed 
there  would  be  any  results  from  the  planting  of  young  fish.  Now  I 
am  fully  convinced  that  good  results  are  to  be  seen,  and  if  it  is  con- 
tinued great  results  will  follow.'' 

Jasper  Snide,  of  North  Bass,  says :  "  Our  twine  caught  a  few  more 
whitefish  in  1884  than  in  1883,  and  I  think  we  should  have  done  still 
better  but  for  the  unfavorable  fishing. weather,  it  being  so  still  that  the 
fish  remained  on  the  reefs  beyond  our  nets  continuously  until  we  got 
those  heavy  blows,  which  drove  them  off  entirely.  Formerly  I  did  not 
have  any  faith  in  the  planting  of  young  whitefish,  but  am  now  sure 
we  can  see  good  results.  We  now  catch  a  great  many  of  a  smaller 
class  of  fish  which  we  never  did  before  the  planting  was  commenced; 
and  if  the  stock  had  not  been  kept  up  in  some  other  than  the  natural 
way  they  must  have  decreased  in  numbers,  and  we  cannot  see  that  they 
have  for  a  few  years.'' 

George  Axtell,  of  North  Bass,  states :  ''  Whitefish  are  increasing  in 
numbers  all  the  time,  at  least  this  is  true  of  my  own  nets,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  it  is  owing  to  the  planting  of  young  fish  from  the  hatch- 
eries. Last  fall  I  caught  numbers  of  small  whitefish,  such  as  I  never 
before  saw  caught  in  gill-nets." 

William  Axtell,  practical  fisherman,  of  North  Bass,  says :  "  I  know 
that  the  planting  of  young  fish  is  a  great  help  to  the  fishing  industry. 
Would  like  to  see  more  hatcheries  put  up — enough  to  take  care  of  all 
the  eggs  that  could  be  taken." 

Eugene  McFall,  clerk  of  the  steamer  Jay  Cooke,  freight  and  i>as8enger 
boat  plying  between  the  slands  and  Sandusky,  says :  *^  I  think  the^e 
is  an  increase  in  the  catc  i  ( of  whitefish,  and  I  suppose  the  planting  must 
aocoant  for  it.    We  caiiied  from  the  islands  in  1883  about  132,000 
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pounds  of  whiteflsh,  and  in  1884, 170,000  pounds }  an  increase  of  19  tons 
for  1884." 

George  Winne,  of  Locust  Point,  says:  "I  fish  gill-nets  on  the  reefe 
off  Tonssaint  Point.  In  1883  I  caught  2  tons  of  whitefish  from  60  nets, 
and  in  1884,  6  tons  from  36  nets.  A  few  years  ago  it  got  so  it  did  not 
pay  to  go  out  on  the  reefs  to  fish,  and  I  quit  and  went  sailing.  Since 
the  planting  of  young  whitefish  has  been  carried  on  fish  have  become 
more  numerous  and  I  have  done  very  well  fishing,  but  best  this  last 
fall.  Think  if  the  planting  is  not  kept  up  whitefish  will  soon  become 
scarce  again.  Think  a  much  greater  percentage  of  eggs  put  into  hatch- 
eries will  live  to  become  mature  fish  than  those  deposited  on  the  reefs 
by  the  fish  themselves,  for  the  reason  that  the  former  are  protected 
from  their  enemies  while  hatching,  and  after  the  young  fish  are  planted 
their  chances  are  just  as  good." 

M.  Shepherd,  also  of  Locust  Point,  states :  <^Am  fishing  15  pound- 
nets  ofT  Locust  Point.  My  catch  the  past  season  was  about  as  usual — 
no  material  diflTerence.  Think  the  hatching  business  a  good  thing,  but 
the  proper  place  for  a  hatchery  is  on  one  of  the  islands ;  then  the  eggs 
would  have  the  natural  water,  aod  when  the  fish  are  planted  there 
would  be  no  change  from  the  water  they  were  hatched  into  that  which 
they  are  planted  in." 

l^elson  Parsons,  a  practical  fisherman  of  YermiUiou,  says:  ^'I  have 
watched  the  fishing  interests  very  closely  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
noticed  that  whitefish  were  steadily  decreasing  in  numbers,  until  the 
supply  was  replenished  by  the  planting  of  young  fish  from  the  hatch- 
eries. If  something  of  the  kind  had  not  been  done,  I  think  that  white- 
fish  would,  ere  this,  have  become  so  scarce  that  it  would  not  pay  to  fish 
for  them.  Formerly,  we  used  to  catch  whitefish  of  all  sizes  at  the  same 
time,  but  this  season  at  Cleveland,  where  I  was,  the  fish  were  nearly  all  of 
one  size— looked  as  if  they  were  all  of  the  same  age,  and  I  believe  they 
were  a  school  of  the  planted  fish.  I  think  if  fishing  is  continued  it  must 
be  done  in  this  way." 

Edson  &  Nichols,  of  Vermillion,  caught  one  ton  less  of  whitefish  in 
1884  than  in  1883,  but  say :  "  We  do  not  attribute  the  falling  off  to  a 
growing  scarcity,  but  to  the  direction  and  amount  of  wind,  which  is 
everything  to  us  here  in  the  fishing  season.  We  think  the  hatching 
business  of  great  importance,  and  the  only  way  of  keeping  up  the 
fishing  industry." 

-  Bert  Parsons,  also  of  Vermillion,  caught  no  more  whitefish  in  his 
pound-nets  off  Vermillion  in  1884  than  in  1883,  but  caught  double  the 
number  in  his  gill-nets  near  the  islands.  He  says :  ^'  I  think  if  there 
had  been  favorable  winds  for  pound-net  fishing  we  would  have  caught 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  whitefish  in  our  pound-nets  last  fall.  I 
know  the  business  of  planting  has  been  of  great  benefit,  for  in  my  gill- 
nets  fished  about  the  islands  I  caught  double  the  quautity  last  fall  that 
I  did  the  year  before.    The  figures  are  :  1883,  5  tons ;  1884, 10  tons." 
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Leidheiser,  of  Vermillion,  says :  "  I  cannot  give  the  amount  of  my  \ 

catch,  but  it  was  rather  light,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  winds  we  had 
for  our  coast.  I  think  the  hatcheries  are  all  right,  and  do  a  great  deal 
toward  keeping  up  the  stock,  and  that  the  business  should  be  contin- 
ued and  extended  beyond  where  it  now  is.'' 

Post  &  Co.,  of  Sandusky,  give  some  excellent  testimony :  "  Yes,  sir; 
I  know  that  the  business  of  propagating  whitefish  is  a  great  benefit 
In. fact,  if  the  United  States  and  State  hatcheries  were  to  cease  work- 
ing I  believe  it  would  pay  the  fishermen  and  dealers  to  continue  it  them- 
selves. I  would  be  willing  to  l^e  taxed  my  share  for  supporting  it.  I 
understand  that  at  Erie  and  Dunkirk  a  great  many  small  whitefish 
were  taken  weighing  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half,  which  was  never 
done  until  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  they  increase  year  by  year, 
which  is  good  proof  that  they  are  some  of  the  planted  fish. 

^'  I  received  the  fish  from  100  pound-nets  last  year  (1883)  and  from 
110  this  year  (1884),  with  the  following  results :  1883, 40  tons  whitefish ; 
1884,  80  tons  whitefish. 

"Whitefish  are  not  now  decreasing;  but  from  the  number  of  pound 
and  gill-nets  in  use  to  catch  them,  a  decrease  is  sure  to  follow  unless  the 
artificial  hatching  is  continued  to  keep  up  the  supply. 

"  I  am  opposed  to  fishing  such  long  strings  of  pound-nets,  and  think 
the  gill-netting  needs  regulating.-  The  gill-netters  commence  away 
down  below,  off  Buffalo  and  Erie,  in  deep  water,  and  fish  all  summer ; 
then,  as  the  fish  move  up  toward  the  head  of  the  lake  to  the  spawning 
grounds,  the  nets  are  moved  right,  along  with  the  runs,  so  that  they  are 
hunted  almost  the  year  round,  which  is  done  with  no  other  kind  of  fish." 

Harry  Molyneux;,  of  Sandusky,  gives  some  valuable  testimony :  "Am 
a  practical  gill-net  fisherman.  A  few  years  ago  fishing  on  the  island . 
reefs  got  so  poor  that  I  gave  up  going  there  j  but  in  the  fall  of  1882  I 
tried  it  again  and  did  very  well.  In  the  fall  of  1883  I  caught  double 
the  amount  of  whitefish  I  did  the  fall  before;  and  this  last  fall  I  caught 
almost  twice  as  many  as  in  1883. 

"I  credit  all  the  increase  to  hatching  and  planting,  and  would  like 
to  see  more  hatcheries." 

William  Eehberg,  pound-net  fisherman,  of  Middle  Bass  Island,  says: 
"Think  the  hatching  a  good  thing,  but  the  planting  has  not  been  prop- 
erly done  long  enough  to  tell  really  how  much  benefit  it  is  toward 
keeping  up  the  supply  of  whitefish.  Think  the  supply  could  be  kept 
up  in  Lake  Erie  by  prohibiting  gill-net  fishing  west  of  Kelly's  Island, 
which  would  give  the  fish  a  chance  to  breed  on  the  natural  spawning 
reefs,  where  the  gill-nets  are  now  placed." 

Caspar  Voight,  of  Sandusky,  says :  "  My  catch  of  whitefish  in  the 
past  two  seasons  was  as  follows:  1883,  from  35  pound-nets,  37  tons; 
1884,  from  35  pound-nets,  45  tons. 

"  I  have  not  thought  much  about  the  hatching  business,  but  it  must 
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do  some  good ;  at  least,  there  seems  to  be  an  increase  in  whiteAsh  tiie 
past  two  or  three  years." 

Simon  Schact,  of  Sandusky,  says :  ^^  My  catch  for  the  past  two  sea- 
sous  is  as  follows;  1883,  42  pound -nets,  40  tons  whiteflsh;  1884,48 
pound-nets,  50  tons  whiteffsh. 

"  I  believe  the  planting  of  fry  to  be  a  good  thing,  and  the  only  way 
the  fishing  can  be  kept  up.  I  fear,  however,  that  the  way  the  gill-net- 
ters  are  catching  them,  and  going  on  the  breeding  gronnds  and  dis- 
turbing them  while  spawning,  will  do  more  harm  than  the  hatcheries 
can  do  good.  The  fishermen  down  at  Erie  and  Dunkirk  receive  the  most 
benefit  from  the  planting,  as  they  fish  with  gill-nets  all  summer,  and 
are  using  smaller-meshed  nets  every  season  on  purpose  to  catch  the 
small  whitefish." 

Lay  Brothers,  of  Sandusky,  say :  ^^  Our  catch  of  whitefish  for  the  past 
two  seasons  was  as  follows:  1883,  from  20  pound-nets,  16  tons;  1884, 
from  30  pound-nets,  26  tons. 

<'  We  think  it  is  plain  to  see  that  there  is  a  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  hatcheries,  and  would  like  to  see  as  many  in  operation  as  there  are 
eggs  to  fill.'' 

Dewey  &  Co.,  of  Toledo,  say :  "  Our  catch  the  past  season  was  rather 
light.  We  do  not  attribute  this  to  a  scarcity  of  whitefish,  but  to  the 
unfavorable  winds  that  prevailed  on  our  Monroe  coast  grounds  all  the 
fall  until  a  late  date;  then,  just  as  the  fish  began  to  come  on,  we  had 
two  severe  blows  from  the  west,  which  drove  the  fish  from  the  shore, 
and  they  did  not  come  back,  or,  if  they  did,  we  did  not  get  them,  as  our 
twine  was  out. 

<^  We  think  the  business  of  planting  young  fish  an  excellent  thing; 
can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be,  as  every  fish  planted  in  that 
way  is  a  clear  gain.  We  see  no  reason  why  planted  fish  should  not 
stand  as  good  a  chance  to  live  and  become  grown  fish  as  those  that 
hatch  on  the  reefs.'' 

Wm.  St.  John  &  Co.,  also  of  Toledo,  say :  "  Our  receipts  of  whitefish 
for  the  past  two  seasons  are  as  follows :  1883,  from  20  pound-nets,  6,000 
pounds ;  1884,  from  46  pound-nets,,  18,000  pounds.  . 

^' We  do  not  see  that  fish- planting  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  this 
end  of  the  lake,  but  I  am  informed  that  great  benefits  have  been  real- 
ized farther  down. 

'<  We  would  like  to  see  Congress  take  hold  of  the  matter  and  enact 
a  law  to  control  and  restrict  the  fishing  with  giU-nets;  also  with  such 
long  strings  of  twine.  Although  we  ourselves  are  fishing  20  and  21 
pounds  in  a  string,  we  would  like  to  see  them  cut  down  to  six  at  most 
on  main  shore,  and  not  more  than  three  off  the  islands,  or  any  place 
where  there  is  a  narrow  channel.  Then  the  whitefish  would  have  a 
better  chance  to  get  through  to  the  coast  and  reef  spawning  grounds 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  which  they  would  do  if  they  were  not  tamed 
back  by  the  long  strings  of  twine." 
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J.  C.  and  J.  H.  Davis,  of  Toledo,  say :  "  Our  catch  of  whitefish  for  the 
past  two  seasons  was  as  follows :  1883, 6  toDS,  and  1884,  from  the  same 
number  of  nets,  6^  tons. 

'^Do  not  know  that  planting  of  yonng  fish  has  been  of  much  benefit 
to  us  at  this  end  of  the  lake,  but  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
benefit  somebody.  Certainly,  every  young  fish  put  in  makes  one  more 
chance  for  a  whitefish,  as  the  eggs  would  be  lost  if  not  taken." 

E.  Alvord  &  Son,  of  Sandusky,  say :  ^'  Our  receipts  of  whitefish  for  the 
past  two  seasons  were:  1883,  from  52  pound-nets,  23  tons;  1884,  from 
the  same  number  of  nets,  30^  tons. 

^^  Yes,  we  think  that  propagation  is  a  good  thing,  and  a  great  help 
in  adding  to  the  supply  of  fish  in  the  lake.  We  think  the  young  fry 
stand  just  as  good  a  chance  of  becoming  full-grown  fish  as  those  hatched 
in  the  lake. 

^<  But  there  ought  to  be  a  law  to  stop  fishing  with  gill-nets,  for  the 
reason  that  down  below  here,  in  deep  water,  where  they  fish  through 
the  summer,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  one-third  of  those  caught  in 
hot  weather  are  unfit  for  market,  and  are  thrown  away,  which  is  an 
outrage.  And  then  in  the  fall  the  gill -nets  are  set  on  the  spawning 
reefs,  just  when  and  where  the  fish  should  be  left  undisturbed." 

Bear  &  Buth,  of  Sandusky,  state  that  in  1883  their  catch  of  white- 
fish  from  9  pound-nets  was  7^  tons,  and  in  1884,  from  11  pound-nets, 
10  tons. 

f^  The  planting  of  young  fish  is  undoubtedly  of  great  benefit  to  the 
the  fishing  interests.  Were  it  not  for  this  the  stock  in  the  lake  would 
rapidly  ^ecrease.*^ 

A.  Bremiller,  of  Sandusky,  gives  the  following  figures:  Gatch  of 
whitefish  in  40  pound-nets,  in  1883,  66  tons ;  in  1884,  69  tons. 

^'  I  think  there  is  positive  proof  of  the  benefit  of  the  hatcheries,  from 
the  fact  that  during  late  years,  say  the  last  two  or  three,  there  have  been 
a  great  many  small  fish  caught — smaller  than  ever  were  caught  before 
the  planting  was  commenced  in  the  lake.  Another  fact  to  be  taken  into 
account  is  that  the  facilities  for  catching  are  becoming  greater  every 
year,  and  if  the  supply  had  not  been  kept  up  in  some  way,  the  stock 
must  certainly  have  decreased,  which  is  not  now  the  case." 

A.  J.  Gustavus,  poupd-net  fisherman,  of  Huron,  puts  it  in  this  light: 
"For  every  million  fry  planted  there  are  a  million  more  chances  for 
whitefish.  I  think  the  greatest  results  are  to  come,  as  the  business  is 
not  yet  old  enough  for  us  to  expect  much  benefit." 

E.  D.  Smith,  of  Marblehead,  says :  ^^I  know  the  fish-hatching  to  be  a 
grand  thing,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  caught  thousands  of  whitefish 
this  season  not  weighing  over  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  each,  and 
formerly  I  never  caught  them.  I  believe  these  small  fish  are  some  of 
those  planted  from  the  hatcheries." 

Fred  Motrie,  of  Port  Olinton,  says:  ^'I  fished  6  pounds  in  the  fall  of 
*883|  and  5  in  the  fall  of  1884.    Have  no  record  of  my  whitefish  catch 
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for  either  fall,  but  know  I  caught  more  in  1884  than  in  1883,  perhaps 
20  per  cent.  more.  The  hatcheries  are  undonbtedly  a  good  thing  and 
should  be  kept  up.  While  the  eggs  are  in  the  jars  they  are  out  of  the 
way  of  sturgeon,  suckers,  and  all  fish  that  live  mostly  by  sucking  up 
spawn ;  and  when  the  young  fish  are  turned  loose  they  will  look  out  for 
themselves." 

Felix  Gourchaine,  also  of  Port  Clinton,  says:  "I  did  very  well  the 
past  fall,  in  fact  the  fishing  was  the  best  it  has  been  for  years.  I  caught 
6  tons  with  26  gill-nets.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  get- 
ting results  of  the  plantings  from  the  hatcheries ;  and  why  shouldn't 
wef  The  fry  planted  in  this  way  stand  an  equal  chance  with  those 
hatched  in  the  lakes,  and  as  for  taking  care  of  themselves,  I  think 
nature  will  look  out  for  that.  I  should  be  sorry  indeed  to  see  the  hatch- 
ing of  whitefish  discontinued." 

F.  Perry,  a  practical  gill-netter,  of  Port  Clinton,  says:  "In  the  fall  of 
1883  my  catch  of  whitefish  from  19  nets  was  1  ton,  ^nd  in  the  fail  of 
1884,  from  37  nets,  6  tons— six  times  the  catch  of  the  year  previous, 
with  double  the  nets,  on  the  same  grounds.  I  think  we  are  getting 
great  results  from  the  planting  of  young  fish,  for  before  it  was  com- 
menced whitefish  were  fast  playing  out.  But  now  they  are  becoming 
more  plentiful  again,  and  I  know  of  no  cause  for  it  except  the  planting 
of  the  young  in  large  numbers  from  the  hatcheries." 

From  all  the  places  named  above,  as  well  as  other  points  on  the  lake, 
much  more  evidence  of  the  same  kind  might  be  ofiered;  but  it  would  be 
merely  a  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  given.  Accurate  data 
showing  the  total  whitefish  catch  of  the  lake  for  a  term  of  years,  or  even 
for  one  season,  would  be  almost  impossible  to  obtain,  from  the  fact  that 
.many  fishermen  classify  their  entire  catch  simply  as  "hard  fish,"  "soft 
fish,"  &c.,  whitefish,  of  course,  being  included  in  the  former.  The  state- 
ments, however,  cover  sufficient  grounds  to  form  a  reliable  basis  for 
conclusions.  They  show  that  while  there  was  no  perceptible  increase 
the  past  season  in  the  whitefish  runs  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the 
lake,  there  was  a  decided  increase  on  the  coast  and  island  reefs  farther 
down,  and  a  very  marked  increase  in  numbers  still  farther  down,  on 
the  feeding-grounds,  in  deeper  water,  where  giU-nets  are  operated.  On 
the  whole,  sufficient  is  shown  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  aggre- 
gate catch  was  greater  than  for  several  years,  that  whitefish  are  deci- 
dedly on  the  increase  in  Lake^  Erie,  and  that  the  increase  is  simply  the 
legitimate  result  of  the  work  of  the  hatcheries.  The  removal  from  the 
lake  every  year  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  adult  fish, 
whether  taken  directly  from  the  breeding-grounds  or  not  (the  results 
are  the  same),  must  certainly  ere  this  have  caused  a  very  material  de- 
crease in  the  stock  but  for  the  compensation  of  young  from  the  hatch- 
eries. 

NOBTHVILLE,  MiGH.,  Februury  18, 1885. 
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dl^NOTfiS  ON  TUB  I^OBSTSB-HOBIABITS  AMBBICANITS* 

By  A.  €.  SiniTH. 

I  cannot  learn  of  lobsters  having  been  ibond  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
In  this  province  (TSew  Brunswick)  they  are  found  as  far  north  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Bestigouche.  Newfoundland  lobsters  are  very  much 
larger  than  those  caught  in  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia.  The  lob- 
sters known  to  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  are  roughly  dis- 
tinguished into  three  kinds  according  to  the  nature  of  their  feeding 
grounds — cove  lobsters,  coast  lobsters,  and  deep-sea  lobsters.  There  is 
no  appreciable  diiference  in  size  or  structure,  but  chiefly  in  the  color- 
ing and  composition  of  the  shell,  a  circumstance  which  enables  one 
to  decide  with  tolerable  accuracy  where  any  given  specimen  has  been 
caught.  The  cove  lobster  is  chiefly  found  near  the  shores  in  small  har- 
bors and  other  sheltered  places  where  the  bottom  is  soft,  and  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  sea-weed.  Its  shell  is  never  so  thick  or  firm  as 
that  of  the  other  kinds,  is  generally  of  a  dull,  somber  color,  and  con- 
tains a  smaller  proportion  of  calcareous  matter.  Consequently  it  yields 
quite  readily  to  slight  pressure,  except  near  the  claws.^  They  are  not 
in  great  demand  because  not  fitted  to  stand  the  necessary  handling,  or 
to  survive  when  packed  in  the  wells  of  smacks. 

In  New  Brunswick,  as  in  the  sister  province,  the  coast  lobster  is  the 
one  sought  after.  This  lobster  has  its  haunts  around  the  ledges  of  the 
coast,  and  in  the  deeper  waters  of  open  bays.  Thickets  of  kelp  on  the 
bottom,  and  patches  of  other  marine  weeds,  are  fayorite  resorts  for  this 
kind,  especially  in  early  spring.  Its  shell  is  dark,  mottled  with  green,  and 
sometimes  beautifully  diversified  near  the  under  eilges  with  a  variety 
of  hues.  It  is  capable  of  considerable  resistance,  and  serves  effectually 
as  a  protection  against  the  rocks,  and  against  atta<}k6.  When  plentiiul 
they  can  be  seen  in  great  numbers  when  the  water  is  clear  and  still,  all 
crawling  in  one  direction  over  some  stretch  of  sandy  bottom,  and  appar- 
ently migrating  towards  a  more  suitable  locality.  The  deep-sea  lobster 
rarely  approaches  within  several  miles  of  the  coast.  It  is  not  much 
sought  after  by  our  fishermen,  the  water  being  too  deep  for  the  ordinary 
trap  to  be  managed  with  profit.  God-fishers  sometimes  pull  them  up 
on  their  hooks.  When  taken  out  of  the  water  these  lobsters  soon  be- 
come limp  and  torpid.  The  sunlight  proves  fatal  to  them  in  a  few 
moments.    Their  shell  is  brittle,  being  composed  largely  of  limy  matter. 

The  natural  food  of  the  lobster  consists  of  clams,  mussels,  and  small 
shell-fish,  for  the  crushing  of  which  its  two  great  claws  are  admirably 
adapted.  The  larger  claw  is  furnished  with  what  answers  the  purpose 
of  molars  in  the  higher  animals,  while  the  smaller  one  is  thickly  set 
with  incisors,  perhaps  mostly  used  in  dividing  the  softer  portions  of  its 
prey;  as  the  lobster  never  pursues  anything  capable  of  active  flight, 
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prehension  is  certainly  a  secondary  function  of  those  claws.  The  only 
purpose  they  serve,  besides  that  already  described,  is  as  weapons  of  de- 
fense or  attack.  The  boles,  scooped  put  from  under  shelving  rocks,  or 
excavated  when  the  bottom  is  soft,  often  to  a  depth  which  is  truly  as- 
tonishing, are  made  in  this  inanner.  Having  selected  a  spot,  the  lob- 
ster commences  and  carries  out  the  operation  solely  by  means  of  his 
tail,  its  great  contractile  power  acting  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
human  fingers  would  in  a  similar  employment.  The  tail  is  slowly  drawn 
up  at  first,  taking  a«  much  of  the  mud  as  possible  on  its  under  side; 
then,  when  well  under  the  body,  a  final,  powerful  jerk  sends  the  mud 
or  sand  from  out  in  front,  and  at  the  same  time  draws  the  lobster 
farther  back  into  the  cavity  thus  made,  enabling  him  to  get  a  better 
grasp  for  repeating  the  process  over  and  over  again,  till  by  degrees  he 
disappears  from  sight,  and  rests  only  when  he  finds  his  curious  chamber 
sufficiently  retired  for  safety  or  comfort.  These  holes  are  for  the  shelter 
of  the  lobst«r  during  the  period  of  exuviation.  As  the  shell  of  the  lob- 
ster cannot  increase  in  diameter,  the  creature  soon  grows  too  large  for 
its  coat,  and  some  means  must  be  provided  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
increasing  bulk  of  the  body.  This  is  effected  by  the  yearly  exuviation, 
or  the  throwing  oif  of  the  old  shell,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  one.  It 
should  be  remarked,  however,  that  full-grown  lobsters  are  subject  to  no 
such  change.  Professor  Bell  states  that  exuviation  takes  place  an- 
nually until  growth  is  completed,  and  alludes  to  his  having  seen  the 
carapace  of  the  living  lobster  covered  with  barnacles  so  large  that  sev- 
eral years  must  have  been  required  for  attaining  their  existing  size. 
This  statement  of  Professor  Bell  I  have  verified  by  observation.  ^  The 
season  for  casting  the  shell  is  generally  from  June  to  September.  A 
lobster  about  to  exuviate  is  readily  detected  by  his  sluggish  move- 
ments and  the  dull  red  color  of  the  membrane  in  his  joints.  He  evi- 
dently feels  sick,  and  sometimes  takes  refuge  in  mud-holes,  sometimes 
under  rocks,  and  often  under  a  bunch  of  marine  weeds.  Usually  in 
less  than  a  week  from  the  first  indications,  the  process  of  working  off 
the  old  integument  is  completed.  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  watch 
the  performance.  T?he  shell  inclosing  the  trunk  splits  down  the  back 
in  a  line  always  discernible  as  a  faintly  marked  seam.  It  gradually 
falls  apart,  and  is  separated  from  the  rings  of  the  tail,  but  never  from 
the  covering  of  the  legs  or  big  claws,  from  which  those  appendages  are 
slowly  drawn,  apparently  with  great  pain  and  difficulty,  and  no  wonder, 
since  the  bulk  of  the  claw,  immediately  after  its  extraction,  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  joint  through  which  it  is  made  to 
pass.  But  the  fleshy  part  is  very  soft,  almost  semi-liquid,  and  can  be 
compressed  into  small  space.  As  the  last  act  in  the  process,  the  lob- 
ster crawls  forward  feebly,  leaving  the  shell  of  his  tail  behind  him.  For 
a  few  days  he  is  almost  incapable  of  motion,  and  not  until  his  new 
shell,  which  is  formed  by  a  mucous  exudation  containing  much  cal- 
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careoos  matter,  has  assamed  the  normal  hardness,  is  he  reckoned  fit 
for  use  as  an  article  of  food. 

The  faculty  possessed  by  this  curious  crustacean  for  repairing  injuries 
is  ver^*^  remarkable.  Most  curious  of  all  is  the  power  which  the  lobster 
has  of  casting  off  the  entire  arm  when  only  the  claw  is  wounded.  This 
fact  has  never  been  sufficiently  noticed.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  new 
growth  could  only  issue  from  the  second  joint  firom  the  body.  Slight 
hurts  received  below  that  are  commonly  found  healed  over.  When  the 
injury  is  serious,  the  arm  instantly  snaps  off  at  the  second  joint  (where 
the  diameter  is  the  least),  and  this  without  any  apparent  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  lobster — certainly  not  by  "  a  violent  muscular  contraction,  or  by 
striking  it  against  some  hard  body,"  as  gravely  set  down  in  some  work 
on  natural  history.  1  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  be  due  to  something 
akin  to  the  electric  shock  characteristic  of  some  species  of  fish. 

Progression  is  effected  by  means  of  the  legs  proper,  which  grow  from 
the  thorax.  It  is  always  a  slow  and  crawling  motion,  during  which  the 
fan-like  processes  of  the  tail  are  expanded  but  motionless,  the  large 
joints  of  the  arms  are  at  a  sharp  angle,  the  claws  slightly  elevated,  held 
close  to  the  head,  in  such  a  position  as  to  offer  the  least  possible  resist- 
ance to  the  water.  The  tentaeles  are  continually  moving  from  side  to 
side,  and  in  advance,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  the  road.  Should  danger 
threaten  him  in  front,  he  beats  a  retreat  with  astonishing  rapidity.  He 
is  great  on  taking  back-water,  for  which  he  is  admirably  fitted  by 
nature. 

That  lobsters  have  a  very  acute  sense  of  smell  is  clearly  proved  by 
their  being  attraeted  from  a  long  distance  to  traps  that  are  well  baited. 
If  the  bait  is  such  as  to  give  off  particles  abundantly,  however  fine,  lob- 
sters may  be  observed  nearly  a  mile  away,  in  the  direction  towards  which 
the  tide  runs,  making  for  the  place  where  the  bait  is  deposited.  Traps 
also  that  are  attached  to  a  trawl-line,  sweeping  with  a  steady  current, 
are  never  fished  so  well  as  single  traps  set  in  the  same  locality  but 
across  the  tide.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In  the  one  case  the  scent  goes 
out  in  a  narrow  trail,  as  from  a  single  trap ;  in  the  other  it  is  widely 
diffused.  The  use  of  the  little  protuberances,  one  in  each  transverse  rib 
of  the  abdomen,  has  not  been  ascertained.  I  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  they  act  as  prods  to  hold  the  small  shell-fish  on  which  the  lobster 
preys,  and  to  draw  more  surely  from  the  mud.  The  lobster,  as  before 
described,  digs  with  his  tail,  which  very  handily  wraps  the  bivalve 
partly  round  as  soon  as  reached.  Thus  the  little  horns  on  the  extremity 
of  the  tail  are  directly  opposed  to  those  near  the  thorax,  and  the  prize 
cannot  easily  slip  from  the  grasp. 

The  season  at  which  the  female  lobsters  carry  eggs  varies  very  much 
on  different  parts  of  the-  coast.  Lobsters  in  Connecticut  are  with  eggs 
in  April  and  May.  In  Kova  Scotia  they  have  been  found  with  eggs, 
in  which  the  embryos  were  just  beginning  to  develop,  early  in  Sep- 
tember ;  and  in  New  Brunswick  the  female  lobsters  are  full  of  spawn 
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by  Ist  September,  the  majority  depositing  in  October.  A  correspond- 
ing variation  is  noticed  in  the  lobster  of  the  European  coast.  The 
eggs  of  the  lobster,  when  extruded,  are  coated  with  a  viscous  secre- 
tion which  thickens  into  threads,  and  causes  the  eggs  to  adhere  to 
each  other  and  to  the  fine  hairs  with  which  the  swimnierets  of  the  ab- 
domen are  fringed.  I  took  the  pains  to  count  the  eg^s  of  a  medium- 
sized  lobster,  and  found  the  number  to  be  over  thirteen  thousand.  On 
certain  parts  of  our  coast  scarcely  a  male  lobster  is  taken,  the  catch 
being  all  females.  I  believe  these  to  be  the  spawning  grounds.  In  one 
such  place,  on  the  inside  of  Shippegan  Harbor,  where  there  is  shallow 
water,  and  where  only  female  lobsters  are  caught,  no  less  than  seven 
lobster  factories  were  in  full  operation  last  summer!  In  Nova  Scotia 
lobster  fishing  begins  one  month  earlier  than  in  New  Brunswick.  Last 
year  the  proprietor  of  a  factory  in  this  province  set  his  traps  on  the 
20th  of  April,  keeping  them  baited,  but  caught  nothing  until  the  night 
of  the  5th  of  May,  when  the  lobsters  suddenly '« struck  in"  as  plentiful 
as  at  any  time  of  the  season.  With  us  lobsters  become  scarce  about 
the  20th  of  August.     To  this  rule  there  are  exceptions. 

As  to  whether  the  lobster  beds  are  being  depleted  by  the  yearly  in- 
creasing fisheries  I  am  not  yet  able  to  determine.  Certain  localities 
may  give  out  by  a  constant  drain.  Muddy  bottoms,  I  believe,  are  not 
so  well  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  the  lobster  as  rocky  coasts,  the 
spawn  being  more  liable  to  destruction  by  other  fishes.  The  fisheries 
of  Maine  have  failed,  perhaps  owing  largely  to  this  fact,  though  the 
business  wa«  prosecuted  too  extravagantly  for  many  years.  The  follow- 
ing letter  is  from  A.  T.  R.  Freeman,  a  prominent  dealer  in  Southwest 
Harbor,  Me.,  and  dated  November  29, 1884 : 

"  Bepljring  to  your  letter  of  inquiry,  bearing  date  of  the  17th  instant, 
I  would  say  that  the  views  of  those  interested  in  the  lobster  business 
here  are  so  varied  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  lobsters.  That  they  were  becoming 
scarce  was  certain  until  the  last  lobster  law  was  passed,  providing  for 
a  close  season  between  July  15  and  November  1 — covering  the  spawn- 
ing season — and  prohibiting  the  catching  of  any  less  than  9  inches  in 
length  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  I  think  the  protection  during  the 
spawning  season  the  most  essential.  Since  the  passing  of  this  law, 
lobsters  are  on  the  increase;  our  fishermen  report  them  in/abundance 
again.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  are  a  school  fish,  similar  in 
this  respect  to  the  herring  and  mackerel.  They  are  more  plentiful  some 
seasons  than  at  others." 

I  cannot  ascertain  that  any  deterioration  in  size  or  numbers  has  yet 
been  noticed  in  Nova  Scotia.  A  prominent  lobster  packer,  who  has 
fislted  for  many  years  on  our  own  coast,  assures  me  that  "  lobsters  are 
as  plentiful  as  ever,  but  are  much  smaller  than  formerly.''  The  sui)ply 
of  lobsters  sent  to  market — chiefly  to  London — from  the  coasUs  of  all 
parts  of  Britain  has  of  late  years  greatly  fallen  off  from  over-tishing. 
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With  reference  to  the  quantity  packed  in  the  maritime  provinces  an- 
nually, I  have  ascertained  that  the  product  of  1884  will,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, exceed  that  of  the  previous  year  by  1,000,000  cans,  that  of  Nova 
Scotia  by  »500,000,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  by  500,000.  Cases  in 
which  the  lobsters  are  packed  are  -made  uniform  to  contain  48  cans. 
In  New  Brunswick  five  lobsters  are  noto  required  to  fill  a  pound  can. 
From  these  facts  there  is  only  one  reasonable  conclusion  to  be  drawn — 
that  unless  the  lobster  fishing  is  prosecuted  under  certain  necessary 
restrictions — in  our  own  province,  at  least — this  valuable  crustacean 
must  soon  be  exterminated. 

Natural  History  Society, 

8t,  John^  jy.  B.<f  January^  1886. 


99.— RBPORT  ON  THE  POIil^tTTIOUT  OF  THE  POTOMAC  RITER  BT 
THE  OI9C0AROE  OF  WAHTE  PRODUCTS  FROIH  OAA  nANCFAC- 
TVRE. 

By  JIIARSHAI.I.   JHcDOiVALD. 

In  compliance  with  instructions,  based  upon  the  request  of  Commis- 
sioner Edmonds,  I  proceeded  on  Saturday  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  river  along  the  Georgetown  front,  with  the  view  of  determining : 

1.  Tho  amount  and  nature  of  the  waste  products  discharged  into  the 
river  from  the  factories  of  the  Washington  Gas  Company,  and  the  es- 
tablishments employed  in  converting  their  residual  products  into  ammo- 
nia, &c. 

2.  The  probable  influence  of  such  discharges  in  affecting  unfavorably 
the  conditions  of  life  in  the  water. 

I  beg,  respectfully,  to  report  as  follows :         » 

(A)  The  waste  products  from  the  Georgetown  gas  works  are  all  dis- 
charged, I  am  informed,  into  Bock  Creek ;  do  arrangements  having  been 
made  by  this  company  for  the  further  conversion  of  any  into  useful 
matter. 

(B)  The  establishment  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  the  coal  tar  pro- 
duct from  the  Washington  gas  works  discharges  also  a  certain  amount 
of  waste  into  Bock  Creek  near  its  mouth.  This  discharge  consists  of 
water  carrying  in  suspension  a  dark  oily  substance,  which  passes  into 
Bock  Creek  either  floating  or  in  suspension ;  but  seems  to  sink  below 
the  surface  a  short  distance  from-the  point  of  discharge.  The  amount 
of  discharge  from  this  source  is  probably  30  or  40  gallons  a  minute. 

(C)  I  was  unable  to  get  information  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
amount  of  product  discharged  from  the  ammonia  works,  the  pipe  lead- 
ing into  the  river  being  carried  down  below  low  water  mark. 

(D)  The  main  discharge  into  the  river  is,  however,  from  the  regener- 
ators employed  in  the  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  from 
oil ;  this  gas  being  employed  as  an  enricher  of  the  gas  derived  from 
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coal.  None  of  the  waste  products  in  this  establishment  are  utilized,  all 
being  discharged  into  the  river  by  a  sewer  at  the  foot  of  G  street.  The 
amount  discharged  is  not  less  than  100  gallons  per  minute,  and  carries 
with  it  a  considerable  portion  of  the  same  oily  residuum  that  has  been 
already  mentioned  as  coming  from  the  establishment  for  the  utilization 
of  the  coal  tar  products. 

The  characteristics  of  this  substance  arc  such  that  in  the  ordinary  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tides  it  must  be  very  widely  disseminated  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river.  As  it  comes  from  the  sewer  it  seems  to  be  lighter  than 
the  water,  and  floats  off  in  a  dark  stream  along  down  the  shore.  Agi- 
tated for  a  while  by  the  rippling  of  the  water,  it  sinks ',  this  result  being 
due  either  to  the  fact  tbat  the  cohesion  of  the  layer  is  broken,  or  more 
probably  that  becoming  incorporated  with  the  mud  and  sediment,  its 
specific  gravity  is  increased  to  such  a  slight  extent  as  to  be  hardly  ap- 
preciably heavier  than  the  water  in  which  it  is  floating.  These  peculiar 
characteristics  must  necessarily  determine  its  general  distribution  over 
the  bed  of  the  river  in  front  of  Georgetown,  and  in  a  lessening  quantity 
as  far  down  as  the  limits  of  the  District  extend. 

We  are  confronted,  therefore,  with  the  fact  that  this  substance,  so 
generally  distributed  over  the  bottom  of  the  river,  may  and  doubtless 
does  influence  unfavorably  the  conditions  of  life  for  all  those  minute 
forms  which  have  their  nidus  on  the  bottom,  and  which  furnish  the  sub- 
stratum or  basement  upon  which  the  existence  of  higher  forms  of  life 
in  the  river  necessarily  depends.  The  abundant  organic  life  which 
flourishes  in  the  ooze  upon  the  bottom  furnishes  the  food  of  the  minute 
forms  which  float  or  swim  in  the  water  above,  and  which,  in  their  torn, 
furnish  the  food  for  the  young  of  fish  such  as  the  shad,  herring,  rock, 
perch,  &c. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  even  if  the  discharge  of  waste  products, 
such  as  have  been  above  enumerated,  into  the  river  should  seem  to  hav« 
no  injurious  effect  in  driving  the  larger  fish  from  the  river,  yet  indi- 
rectly, by  modifying  unfavorably  the  conditions  of  the  bottom,  it  may, 
by  destroying  their  food,  make  impossible  the  development  and  growth 
of  the  embryo  fish,  which  must  be  nurtured  in  this  area  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  keep  up  the  annual  supply  for  the  fisheries. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely  necessary,  in  connection  with  the  leg- 
islation now  contemplated  in  reference  to  the  fisheries  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  prohibit  absolutely,  and  under  severe  penalties,  the  dis- 
charge of  gas  tar  or  other  waste  chemical  products  into  the  Potomac 
It  is  useless  to  protect  the  spawning  of  the  shad  and  herring  in  District 
waters  if  we  at  the  same  time  permit  the  conditions  which  determine 
a  sufficient  supply  of  food  for  them  in  the  waters  to  be  unfavorably 
influenced  by  the  pollution  of  the  stream  by  these  products. 

Washington,  D.'C,  May  19, 1884. 
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93.— PBOTBCTINO   THB  OTSTSJB  BEDS  FB05I  8TAR.FI8H  BBPBB- 

BATIONS. 

By  Professor  SAntUEI.  OABinLABT. 
[From  the  BoBton  Evening  Transcript.*] 

Among  the  causes  which  may  be  advanced  to  account  for  a  decline 
in  the  production  on  the  mentioned  oyster  beds  are  over-fishing,  de- 
structive modes  of  dredging,  unusual  deposits  of  sediment,  depredations 
of  enemies — such  as  star-fishes,  shell-fishes,  crabs,  fishes,  &c.,  and  the 
disappearance  of  certain  fishes  which  checked  the  increase  of  these 
enemies.  * 

It  is  many  years  since  the  decline  of  the  oyster  industry,  through  im- 
poverishment of  the  beds,  attracted  attention  in  Europe.  The  investi- 
gations of  M.  Goste  and  others  fixed  the  blame  neither  upon  marine 
enemies  of  the  bivalve  nor  upon  the  elements,  but  upon  the  oystermen, 
Anxious  for  large  catches,  and  careless  of  the  future,  they  left  few  of 
the  larger  oysters  on  the  grounds,  and  recklessly  destroyed  countless 
myriads  of  the  young.  Great  heavy  dredges  were  dragged  through  the 
beds,  sweeping  large  areas,  alike  of  the  oysters  and  of  places  for  the 
attachment  of  others,  and  leaving  the  spaces  fit  only  for  the  occupancy 
of  mollusks,  worms,  and  other  devourers.  There  is  a  limit  to  what  can 
be  taken  from  any  colony  of  oysters.  Yet  what  is  of  value  for  present 
consumption  in  the  catch  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  immense  rate 
of  reproducing,  and  is  very  little  indeed  compared  with  the  number  of 
the  young  destroyed  and  the  ruin  wrought  in  the  beds  by  the  fishery. 
The  evil  is  not  so  great  here  as  it  was  across  the  Atlantic,  yet  it  exists  to 
some  extent.  Though  the  remedies  are  in  their  own  hands,  it  is  neces- 
sary here,  as  in  Europe,  for  the  legislature  to  protect  the  oystermen 
against  themselves. 

Destructive  depositions  of  sediment  on  the  beds  are  most  often  acci- 
dents, for  which  the  pnly  remedy  appears  to  be  planting  anew. 

Marine  enemies  of  the  oyster  are  numerous  and  ver^"^  destructive;  star- 
fish, ^^Ave  fingers,^  are  of  the  most  dreaded.  Employing  a  diver  certainly 
would  be  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  getting  at  them  in  the  adult  stages. 
The  idea  is  a  good  one ;  the  diver  would  at  any  rate  be  the  means  of 
getting  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  colony,  effects 
of  dredging,  &c.,  even  if  he  should  be  able  to  do  little  more.  May,  June, 
and  July  are  the  best  months  for  his  work.  The  spawning  time  of  the 
star-fishes  is  begun  by  one  species  late  in  July,  and  by  another  is  made 
to  last  till  the  latter  part  of  August.    The  young  are  not  five-fingered, 

*  In  answer  to  questions  concerning  destruction  of  Connecticnt  oyster  beds ;  in- 
cluding ''Can  divers  be  worked  with  advantage  on  beds  infested  by  starfish  V^  ''Do 
menhaden  eat  starfish f  "What  legislation  would  protect  the  oystermen  from  the 
'  pogy '  flahermen  V  etc. 
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bard,  and  confined  to  the  bottom  like  the  adult;  they  are  transpa- 
rent, exceedingly  minute,  and  swim  freely  through  the  water. '  Coming 
to  the  surface  by  night  they  are  carried  about  by  the  currents,  and, 
unless  the  attack  was  a  general  one,  the  relief  afforded  a  portion  of  the 
bed  by  the  diver  would  only  be  temporary.  One  portion  would  soon 
be  stocked  again  by  another.  It  is  after  they  have  assumed  the  com- 
mon form  of  star-fish  that  they  are  known  to  be  so  destructive.  Oysters 
spawn  in  June,  July,  and  August ;  they  also  are  free  to  swim  about 
after  birth,  but  only  for  a  day  ot*  two.  It  may  be  that  while  they  are 
free  and  have  no  shells  they  are  preyed  upon  by  the  jelly-like  five-fin- 
gers, which  swim  al^ut  freely  for  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks. 

It  is  well  established  by  the  researches  of  Professor  Goode  and  others 
that  menhaden  (<<  pogies")  do  not  eat  star- fish  in  the  adult  form.  Our 
foremost  authority  on  the  subject  says  of  menhaden  :  <<  These  fish  do 
not  feed  upon  living  animals,  and  teeth  would  be  useless  to  them." 
There  is  little  doubt,  nevertheless,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
food  of  menhaden  and  kindred  fish  is  made  up  of  the  jelly-like  larvse  of 
'  radiates,  moUusks,  articulates,  and  worms,  in  the  mastication  of  which 
teeth  are  unnecessary.  It  is  likely  the  oystermen  are  right  in  saying 
menhaden  are  beneficial  to  them.  It  is  unlikely  that  all  of  the  captures 
of  the  fishermen  have  perceptibly  lessened  the  numbers  of  these  fish. 
Menhaden  are  supposed  to  spawn  in  midwinter,  and  the  place  is  not 
certainly  known ;  they  are  not  subject  to  such  danger  of  extinction  as 
fishes  caught  at  the  time  and  place  of  spawning.  Yet  the  weight  of 
testimony  goes  to  prove  that  pursuit  by  the  fisherman  has  driven  the 
menhaden  away  from  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  coast.  They  seem  as 
numerous  as  ever  some  distance  out,  but  they  no  longer  sweep  the 
mouths  of  the  streams  in  such  enormous  schools  as  in  former  times. 

The  oystermen  would  do  well  to  find  out  through  the  diver  the  exact 
condition  of  things  on  the  beds.  If  he  can  work  to  advantage  against 
the  five-fingers,  so  much  the  better.  It  should  be  at  once  determined, 
from  specimens  caught  on  the  spot,  whether  menhaden  do  eat  larval 
star- fish  and  other  enemies  of  the  oyster.  If  so,  legislation  restricting 
the  pursuit  of  these  fish  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember would  include  the  time  they  would  be  of  use  against  star-fishes. 
Before  legislating,  however,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  determine  accurately 
what  enemies  to  check  and  what  will  check  them. 

Museum  of  Compabative  ZoSlooy, 

Oambridgej  Mass.y  July  28, 1884. 
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Vol.  T,  rVo.  9.        Washingrton,  D.  C.       April  1,  1883. 


94«^flhs   BATE    OF   OBOWTH    OWf.    OT8TSBII   AT    SAINT  JTBROnS'S 

CBBBM  UTATIOBT. 

By  JOHN  A.  BTBEB. 

The  following  Dotes  and  illastrations  may  be  of  interest  as  showing 
the  size  to  which  oysters  of  an  iq)proximately  known  age  may  grow  in 
a  &vorable  situation  \^thin  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time.  As 
already  stated  in  former  reports,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  spat  to  grow 
to  the  dimensions  of  2  inches  across  in  a  single  season. 

The  accompanying  figures  represent  two  specimens  of  oysters  belong- 
ing to  a  lot  which  had  attached  themselves  some  time  during  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  1880,  to  collectors  put  down  at  Saint  Je- 
rome's Creek  Station.  The  spat  caught  there  that  season  on  the  slate 
and  other  collectors  was  detached  and  placed  in  a  caisson  to  protect 
it  from  enemies,  and  left  in  the  creek  till  1882,  when  the  writer  in  July 
of  that  year  made  some  drawings  of  some  of  the  oysters  developed  and 
protected  as  above  described.  This  was  approximately  twenty-three 
months,  or  almost  two  years  since  the  specimens  had  existed  as  free- 
swimming  embryos  in  the  waters  of  the  creek. 

In  Figs.  1  and  2,  the  oysters,  reared  as  above  described,  are  repre- 
sented. In  both,  the  outline  of  the  spat  shell  as  it  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  can  be  distinctly  seen.  In  Fig.  1  this  was  about  1^ 
inches  across  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  when  the  growth  of  the  shell 
was  almost  entirely  suspended,  but  during  the  next  eleven  months  the 
shells  had  been  extended  about  2  inches  more  from  the  hinge  end,  so 
that  the  growth  made  by  the  valves  in  two  seasons  had  aggregated  3^ 
inches,  reckoning  from  the  hinge  to  the  fr^ee  borders  of  the  valves 
opposite. 

In  Fig.  2  the  rate  of  growth,  it  will  be  seen,  was  not  so  rapid  during 
the  second  year,  only  about  an  inch  more  having  been  added  during 
the  second  year  to  the  extent  of  the  valves  of  the  spat  shell  of  the  first 
year,  so  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  first  and  second  seasons  was 
about  equal,  the  total  length  of  the  specimen  being  2|  inches. 

Upon  opening  the  specimen  shown  in  Fig.  1,  it  was  found  in  spawn- 
ing condition  at  the  time,  or  about  the  middle'  of  July,  1882. 

The  change  fr*om  the  condition  of  attachment  of  the  whole  under 
sur&ce  of  the  whole  lower  or  external  fietoe  of  the  under  valve  after  the 
first  season's  growth  is  abrupt ;  the  edges  of  both  valves,  as  the  second 
year's  growth  of  the  shell  is  extended,  are  at  once  turned  upwards 
obliquely  to  the  plane  of  the  surfiEUse  of  attachment,  and  thus  fi*eed,  as 
may  be  plainly  seen  when  the  specimens  flgoied  here  are  viewed  from 
the  side. 

Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C, 
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These  specimens  are  fairly  representative  of  the  late  of  groirth  of 
oystera  in  the  coves  along  the  Chesapeake,  where  the  growth  ailid  mol- 
tiplicatioD  of  fiiicroscopic  organisms  is  greatly  favored.  The  growth 
of  spat  in  more  saline  waters  than  those  found  in  the  hest  coves  of  the 
Chesapeake  does  not  seem  to  be  so  rapid,  hut  the  number  of  intlividaal 


9  ol  [TDvth  of  gytten  la  8<ilnt  Jaronis'*  OrMk. 
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youDg  oysters  which  set  or  become  afBbced  seems  to  be  relatively  mach 
greater.  The  take  or  set  of  spat  in  the  best  oyster  coves  or  creeks  does 
not  seem  to  be  generally  so  abundant,  yet  its  growth,  as  the  speciin.ens 
figured  show,  is  very  rapid,  far  more  so  than  that  of  the  smaller,  vivip- 
arous European  edible  oyster,  but  about  equal  to  that  of  the  oviparous 
Portuguese  species. 

WASHmOTON,  D.  0.,  JaiMMfy  29y  1886. 


94^-JiBPOBT  OF  A  TbIp  TO  I<01VO  ISIiAND  IN  SEARCH  OF  8KBI«B* 
TONS  OF  TlBB  BIGHT  WHAI.B,  BAI^iBNA  CIAABOTWCA. 

By  Fe£D£RI€K  Vf.  TRU£, 

>«  ■ 

Oumior  of  Mammals^  U.  S,  National  if«M»m. 
[From  ft  letter  to  Prol  S.  F.  Baird.] 

Following  your  instructions  I  went  to  Southampton,  Long  Island,  on 
the  SOtfa  of  January,  to  find  out  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  pro- 
cure for  the  Museum  the  skeleton  of  one  of  the  four  whales  reported 
to  have  been  recently  captured  near  that  place.  Upon  arriving  at 
Southampton,  I  found  that  the  newspaper  accounts  were  substantially 
correet  and  that  four  specimens  of  the  Atlantic  right  whale  {Balcena 
cisareHca)  had  been  captured.  The  carcasses  lay  on  the  beach  at  the 
following  points.  One  near  Bridgehampton,  one  3  miles  east  of  the 
Southampton  life-saving  station,  one  2^  west  of  the  same,  and  one 
near  the  Amagansett  station.  The  first  was  said  to  be  a  male  and 
the  others  females.  An  agent  of  Mr.  Ward's  arrived  at  Southampton 
and  took  possession  of  the  skeleton  at  Amagansett,  and  I  did  not 
therefore  go  to  examine  that  specimen.  I  examined  both  of  those  near 
Southampton.  The  skull  of  that  to  the  west  had  been  hacked  in  pieces 
with  axes  and  various  parts  were  missing,  so  that  it  was  of  no  value. 
The  skull  of  the  specimen  lying  to  the  east  of  the  station  I  secured,  but 
the  skeleton  had  been  washed  out  to  sea.  This  specimen  was  not  so 
large  as  some  of  the  otliers,  but  the  skull  is  in  a  good  state.  The  latter 
is  about  10  feet  in  length.  I  secured  also  a  slab  of  whalebone  through 
the  kindness  of  Captain  Herrick,  who  thre\f  the  fatal  lance.  The  Bridge- 
hampton specimen  I  could  get  no  certain  information  about,  and  consid- 
ering the  condition  of  the  others  did  not  deem  it  warrantable  to  go  to 
further  expense. 

The  spoils  of  the  expedition  are,  therefore,  a  skull,  an  eye,  a  slab  of 
whalebone,  and  the  ^^  bonnet.''  The  skull  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as 
it  is  ascertained  by  what  route  it  can  be  most  economically  sent 

Mr.  Nelson  Burnett,  keeper  of  the  Southampton  Station,  and  his  men 
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gave  me  valuable  afisistancc.  More  whales  have  been  seen  on  the  coast, 
and  we  may  yet  sncceed  in  getting  a  complete  skeleton.  I  woold  sug- 
gest that  it  might  be  desirable  to  send  a  printed  circular  to  the  Long 
Island  keepers  requesting  them  to  give  the  matter  their  special  attention. 

Washinoton,  February  5, 1885. 


96.-.IVOTICB  OF  TBE  CAPTITBB  OF  AHIAI^B  PTOHY  8PBR1II  WMAIiB 
-KOOIA  BBBTICFPS^AT  KITTT  HAWK,  NOBTH  CABOIilNA. 

By  FRI:DERI€K  VIT.  TRUE. 

The  Commission  may  well  congratulate  itself  upon  the  receipt  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  of  a  male  pygmy  sperm  whale.  The  occurrence 
of  this  rare  and  interesting  species  in  the  Atlantic  was  made  known 
for  the  first  time  by  the  capture  of  a  specimen  somewhat  more  than  a 
year  ago  at  Spring  Lake,  New  Jersey.  This  first  specimen  was  a  female, 
and  one  can,  therefore,  understand  the  gratification  those  interested  in 
the  study  of  the  Cetacea  feel  in  receiving,  as  a  second  specimen,  one  of 
the  opposite  sex.  The  species  is  by  no  means  well  known,  but  of  the 
few  specimens  captured  the  majority  have  been  females.  If  I  am  not  at 
error  in  my  opinions,  the  male  has  been  described  as  an  animal  of  a 
genus  and  species  distinct  from  the  female. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  the  acquisition  of  the-  new  speci- 
men are  set  forth  in  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Professor  Baird 
by  Mr.  James  B.  Hobbs,  keeper  of  the  Kitty  Hawk  Life-saving  Station, 
Sixth  District,  North  Carolina,  and  dated  January  1, 1885: 

<<I  am  sorry  I  was  unfortunate  with  the  fish,  but  I  was  determined 
to  secure  it.  It  came  ashore  during  a  gale  of  wind  and  a  high  tide 
and  was  badly  chafed.  On  the  next  morning  we  had  a  snow  storm. 
The  fish  came  ashore  2^  miles  north  of  the  station,  and  the  jmtrol 
informed  me  that  it  was  a  porpoise.  Accordingly,  I  sent  three  men 
with  horse  and  cart  for  it,  but  as  one  of  them  had  to  hold  the  horse 
and  the  other  two  could  not  put  it  in  the  cart,  they  returned  without 
it,  and  reported  that  it  was  a  blackfish  9  feet  long.  The  men  pulled 
the  fish  upon  the  shore,  and  I  had  it  covered  with  a  light  sail.  On 
Sunday  the  gale  abated,  and  I  succeeded  in  carrying  home  the  fish, 
which  I  identified  as  a  pygmy  sperm  whale.  While  the  whale  was  od 
the  beach  the  sail  blew  off  of  its  head,  and  the  birds  picked  out  one  of 
its  eyes.  I  did  not  get  your  telegram  until  the  afternoon  of  Sunday. 
The  gale  detained  the  boat  that  runs  here,  so  I  boxed  the  specimen  up 
and  carried  it  in  a  small  boat  a  distance  of  5  miles  to  a  fish-boat,  and 
shipped  it  to  Elizabeth  City.  I  hope  you  will  receive  it  all  right.  Like 
all  other  fish  of  its  kind,  handling  causes  the  skin  to  peel  off  as  the 
skin  of  a  potato.    This  whale  was  badly  skinned  up. 
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<<  Sarfman  T.  N.  Snndlin  (No.  6)  found  the  fish.  All  of  the  labor 
has  been  done  free  of  cost. 

^^  I  am  an  old  saUor,  and  have  been  in  nearly  every  sea,  excepting 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Eed  Sea.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  fish,  but 
have  never  seen  a  bone-shark  on  this  coast,  though  there  may  be  some. 
But  I  have  caught  in  my  bluefish  nets  hundreds  of  switch-tails  and  man- 
eaters,  as  the  sailors  call  them.'' 

The  specimen  which  we  owe  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Hobbs  and  his 
crew  is  about  9  feet  in  length,  and  appeared  to  be  adult  but  not  old. 
The  skin  as  he  states  was  badly  abraded,  and  hence  it  was  impossible  to 
determine  its  original  color.  Two  characters  of  the  specimen  attracted 
my  special  attention.  In  the  upper  jaw  near  the  anterior  end  were 
four  slender  curved  teeth,  similar  to  those  of  the  lower  jaw,  but  smaller. 
These  did  not  occur  in  the  female  previously  received,  but  two  teeth 
were  said  to  be  found  in  a  similar  position  in  a  specimen  from  India, 
described  by  Sir  Bichard  Owen*  under  the  name  of  JStiphyaetea  simus. 

On  account  of  the  presence  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  presence  of  some  other  apparently  important  charac- 
ters. Dr.  Gill  erected  a  separate  genus,  Callignathus,  for  the  specimen 
in  question,  t 

After  an  examination  of  the  type  specimens  and  study  of  the  litera- 
ture, however,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Professor  Flower  that  the 
specimeus  thus  far  acquired  represent  but  a  single  species  which  is 
probably  cosmopolitan  in  range. 

The  second  character  which  attracted  my  attention  upon  making  a 
preliminary  examination  of  the  specimen  was  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  genital  opening.  This  orifice  is  situated  anterior  to  the  line  of  the 
front  margin  of  the  dorsal  fin,  while  in  the  dolphins  I  have  examined 
it  is  almost  as  near  the  vent  as  the  same  opening  in  the  female. 

The  stomach  contained  only  the  beaks  and  eyes  of  cuttle-fish  and  a 
great  quantity  of  nematoid  worms.  A  large  number  of  larval  cestoid 
worms,  apparently  of  the  genus  Phyllohothrium^  were  found  encysted 
in  the  integuments  of  the  back,  especially  about  the  dorsal  fin. 

It  is  my  intention  to  publish  a  somewhat  extended  account  of  the 
genus  Kogia  ais  soon  as  circumstances  permit.  A  considerable  number 
of  specimens  of  the  genus  have  been  accumulated  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  It  appears  to  be  somewhat  common  about  Australia.  The 
type-specimen  described  by  De  Blainville  is  in  the  Museum  d'Histoire 
Naturelle,  Paris.  The  National  Museum  possesses,  in  addition  to  the 
male  and  female  mentioned  above,  a  foetus,  and  a  mandible  from  Ma- 
zatlan  (type  of  K.  Floweri). 

United  States  National  Museum,  January  19, 1886. 

^^■^^■^■^— ^■^^■^— ■^^—    ■  —■  —■■■  ■■■■■■^^l■■.  .-.I.  ■■■      ..^        ,    m^  m  m    ^t^^^mmi         ■  ■        ■  M  ^—^.^^1— WM— —i^l^l^i^^^i— i^ 

'Trans.  Zool.  Soo.,  London,  yi,  W66,  pp.  87-116. 
tAmer.  Nataralist,  iv,  1671,  p.  16, 
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SiT^DBSCRIPTION  OF  A  FISlI.TltAP  ANJD  OTSTBB  BASIXf. 

By  J.  W.  de  POIlf  GT. 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

On  my  Amenencourt  place,  where  I  live,  I  have  a  small  land-locked 
bay  of  several  acres'  area,  that  I  have  utilized  nicely  as  a  fish-trap  and 


oyster  park,  merely,  however,  for  my  own  use.  The  fence  X  X  X  is 
only  useful  in  keeping  the  fish  out  of  the  deeper  parts,  Y  Y,  of  the 
bay,  and  in  forming  a  passage-way  to  the  gates  O  O  O,  that,  being  shut 
or  lowered  at  high  tide,  keep  the  fish  that  have  entered  the  pen  or  trap 
M  M  M  from  returning  or  escaping ;  and  as  the  interior  of  the  trap  is  bare 
at  low  water,  the  fish  caught  are  left  high  and  dry.  This  arrangement 
furnishes  me,  at  little  expense  and  trouble,  all  the  fish-food  wanted. 
Mullets,  pompanos,  red  bass,  snappers,  young  drum,  sheepshead.  and 
crevall^s  are  the  chief  kinds  caught.  As  the  bottom  of  this  bay  is  very 
muddy  and  soft,  something  for  the  oyster  spat  to  grow  on  is  imperatively 
necessary,  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  put  down  many  pegs  or  small 
poles,  and  also  scattered  about  thousands  of  oyster  shells.  I  think  that 
the  floating  spat  will  cling  to  and  grow  upon  these  objects,  and  so  pro- 
duce fine  oysters.  The  sheltered  location,  protected  besides  by  the  fence 
XXX,  should  prove  an  admirable  situation  to  carry  on  the  business. 
I  have  only  lately  begun  this  oyster  farming,  and  am  not  yet  able  to 
give  any  definite  information  concerning  the  success  of  my  plan. 
Manatee,  Fla.,  October  8, 1884. 
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By  JOHN   A.  BVDER. 

The  o|)portuuity  to  dissect  »  gruvid  feiii»le  of  Phocaiia  commiinin 
barlDg  recently  presented  itself  through  the  groat  liberality  of  tli« 
Director  of  the  U.  S.  National  Mnseum,  FrofesHor  Baini,  the  dissectiuii 
beiD^  ill  part  coiidiict<?d  by  my  friends  Mr.  J.  L.  Wortmau,  of  tbe  Aiui.^- 
Medical  Musenm,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Trae,  carator  of  the  Department  of 
Mammals  in  the  National  Mii^ujd,  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity 
to  make  an  examination  of  tbe  structure  and  condition  of  the  uiammary 
gland  of  the  adult,  which  contained  a  foetus  in  its  at«ras  about  a  foot 
long. 

ThU  specimen  became  of  alill  greater  interest  when  1  .subsequently 
happened  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  excellent  sections  of  the 


Uppar  flicni*:  Tsrliul  •Ktlon  tbrou|tli  the  ruillnirat  iif  the  munnuirr  glud  of  CHiMatipluilai.  •■n- 
■■r(*d  IDO  tiiDH.  tp,  DulerlnferofepldermU;  ei)',d«epDrM*lplghluiUj'Croftliiiune;/.  odlularmaKii 

in  tbe  oeoMr  of  tha  glimdnUi'  rudlmint  derlTcd  tttna  the  outer  Uyer;  m,  ratMoblut  or  coeiivrilTi-  il-- 


LowarOsDniAilmilare 

t  nipple  p. .1.1 

r  wlitcli  iDcloH  tbe  fono 

er,  flnill;  Klvlog  rise  <e  Ibe  oatli  or  the  hhkiidht  foi 

«aildcn.«li 

rertbenJpplewuloeoii 

ccul  11  CTom  without  ■(  b  very  early  »I«ge. 

first  traces  of  the  mammary  gland  in  a  very  young  female  fcetns  of  the 
blackfisb,  OJobiotxphalm  melai,  abont  2  inches  long,  the  radimeuts  of 
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the  glands  being  present  on  either  side  of  the  vulva  as  simple  pyri- 
form  involutions  or  thickenings  of  the  epidermis,  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying cut,  drawn  from  a  section  passing  vertically  through  the 
largest  portion  of  the  mammary  involution  and  enlarged  200  times. 

The  primary  epiblast^  which  gives  rise  to  the  epidermis  ep,  and  the 
deep  layer  of  the  epidermis  or  stratum  Malpighii  ep'^  which  forms  a  solid 
involution  several  cells  deep  at  its  fundus,  is  clearly  the  layer  from 
which  in  the  Cetaceans,  as  in  man,  the  primary  acini,  or  mammary  fol- 
licles, are  budded  off.  An  involuted  mass  of  cells,/,  are  continuous  ap* 
parently  with  the  epidermis  epj  but  this  mass  is  not  sharply  deliuiiteti 
at  the  fundus  of  the  involution  from  the  stratum  Malpighii.  The  latter, 
however,  at  the  mouth  of  the  involution  is  quite  sharply  defined,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  figure,  and  differs  in  this  regard  from  the  condition  of 
affairs  presented  by  a  section  through  the  mammary  gland  of  a  male 
human  fcBtus  of  five  months  given  by  KoUiker  (11) ;  but  Huss  (5)  figures 
a  stage  of  the  human  mammary  gland  in  which  the  Malpighian  stratum 
is  almost  as  well  defined  as  in  my  sections  of  the  rudimentary  mamma  of 
the  embryo  of  Olobiocephalus, 

The  evidence  is  quite  conclusive,  so  far  as  the  development  of  the  mam- 
mae of  Olobioc^halus  afford  us  any  insight  into  the  mode  in  which  these 
structures  are  formed  in  the  Cetacea,  that  the  latter  differ  in  no  very 
essential  respect  in  the  mode  of  the  early  development  of  these  organs 
from  other  mammals. 

While  it  is  true  that  I  am  enabled  to  figure  but  one  stage,  it  is  un- 
questionably a  fact  that  that  phase  is  approximately  equivalent  to  the 
five  months'  condition  of  the  same  organ  in  a  human  fcetus^  It  now 
presents  the  form  of  a  simple  epiblastic  involution  or  a  pyriform  prolif- 
eration of  cellular  elements,  which  have  been  derived,  as  shown  by  their 
connections,  from  the  epiblast  or  fcetal  epidermis,  and  this  structure  has 
been  gradually  developed  from  a  simple  thickening  at  ap,  which  bas  ex- 
tended downwards  into  the  indifferent  surrounding  mesoblast  nt,  or  con- 
nective tissue,  from  the  superficial  part  of  which  tbe  corium  would  be 
formed  at  a  later  period. 

Of  anything  like  buds  from  the  lower  end  of  this  mammary  involu- 
tion, which  would  represent  the  future  acini  or  subdivisions  of  thc-t  ma- 
ture gland,  we  see  nothing,  but  that  such  are  developed  later  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt,  and  in  a  manner  simulating  that  figured  by  Kolli 
ker  (11)  as  characteristic  of  the  seven  months'  human  fcdtns,  the  actual 
terminal  subdivision  of  the  ends  of  the  primary  acini  not  occurring  in 
i  tbe  human  species  until  the  time  of  birth  (Langer,  4),  when  they  contain 
.  the  so-called  witch's  milk — Rexenmilch  (D.  Barfiirth,  10). 

In  one  important  respect  the  later  development  of  the  acini  of  tbe 
mammary  gland  of  Cetacea  would  doubtless  differ  from  that  of  other 
mammals,  namely,  in  the  rate  at  which  the  anterior  and  posterior  aciui 
and  the  lateral  acini  would  grow,  the  former  being  much  longer  than  the 
latter  on  .account  of  the  elongated,  flattened .  form  of  the  whole^gland 
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(SoUey,  3;  Owen;  Cooper;  Hanter,  1;  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire;  Bapp;  Ea- 
dolphi ;  Tomer).  "  It  is  therefore  likely  that  the  anterior  and  posterior 
acini  woald  be  developed  most  rapidly  and  become  longest,  and  not  pre- 
sent nearly  so  uniform  a  length  and  such  a  pronounced  radiated  arrange- 
ment as  in  most  other  Mammalia,  in  which  the  gland  is  discoidal  and 
more  or  less  conical,  but  resemble  to  some  extent,  at  one  stage  of  develox)- 
ment,  the  unspeciaiized  condition  of  the  organ  seen  in  Echidna. 

But  the  preceding  may  perhaps  be  considered  pure  speculation,  and 
possibly  quitQ.  out  of  the  way  so  far  as  it  is  intended  to  d^escribe  the 
mode  in  which  the  adult  gland  is  formed.  The  latter  has  long  ago,  as 
described  by  Hunter,  Gooper,  and  Bt.  Hilaire,  a  large  ampulla  or  lac- 
teal sinus,  which  traverses  its  center  longitudinally  along  it«  middle. 
The  involuted  rudiment  which  I  have  figured  may  send  out  two  great 
processes  from  its  enlarged  end,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  one,  from 
the  sides  of  which  the  secondary  acini  of  the  adult  gland  may  bud  out 
laterally  on  either  side.  This  is  the  more  probable  mode  of  develop- 
ment, for  we  find  that  the  subsidiary  lateral  ducts  open  at  intervals  into 
the  median  lacteal  sinus,  along  the  sides  of  the  latter,  in  the  adult  organ. 

The  coarse  anatomy  of  the  adult  mammary  gland  of  Phocama  is  pretty 
well  known,  and  it  will  therefore  be  superfluous  to  enter  into  a  very  de- 
tailed account  of  the  organ.  It  is  a  flat  glandular  mass  nearly  3 
inches  wide,  somewhat  over  a  half  inch  thick  in  its  center  or  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  nipple,  and  nearly  or  quite  a  foot  in  length.  Externally  or 
ventrally  it  is  invested  by  connective  tissue,  and  overlaid  first  by  what 
are  apparently  dermal  muscles  and  then  by  the  tough,  fibrous,  skin  which 
is  not  underlaid  by  blubber  here  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vulva.  The 
nipple  opens  ft*om  the  mammary  sinus  and  is  placed  below  the  hinder 
half  of  the  gland.  As  in  Balcenoptera  (Turner,  12),  there  is  a  single 
opening  in  the  nipple,  the  numerous  orifices  in  it  described  by  Owen 
being  apparently  the  pedunculate  bodies  at  its  tip  figured  by  Turner, 
and,  as  surmised  by  Gtogenbaur  (6),  do  not  indicate  the  existence  of 
numerous  milk  ducts  opening  on  its  apex. 

The  apex  of  the  nipple  in  Phoccena^  unlike  that  of  Balcenopteraj  is  quite 
smooth,  somewhat  flattened  laterally  by  compression  between  the  folds  of 
the  external  mammary  fossa,  and  shows  a  very  distinct  single  terminal 
opening  in  its  center,  which  is  continuous  by  way  of  a  single  canal  with 
the  wide  mammary  sinus  below. 

From  the  description  given  by  Turner  of  the  enormous  mammary 
gland  of  a  gravid  specimen  of  Bakenopteray  the  inference  may  be  drawn 
that  there  is  but  little  difference  between  the  structure  of  the  mammary 
organs  of  the  Denticete  and  the  Mysiicete. 

In  both  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  believing,  with  the  editor 
of  the  posthumous  edition  of  Hunter's  paper  (1),  that  the  milk  accumu- 
lates in  the  great  mammary  sinus  and  is  rapidly  forced  out  by  the  vo- 
Ktionjof. the  mother,  by  compression  throc^h  the  action  of  the  overlying 
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moflclesy  while  the  calf  has  its  mouth  to  the  nipple,  for  only  short  inter- 
vals between  the  times  when  it  rises  to  the  sarface  for  air. 

The  pecaliar  position  of  the  nipple,  which  is  sunken  into  a  longitudi- 
nal fossa  which  quite  covers  or  incloses  the  former,  is  a  charaoteiistic 
feature  of  the  external  conformation  of  these  organs  in  the  Getaoea,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  physiological  adaptation  similar  in  nature  to  the 
extension  and  flattening  of  the  gland  itself,  as  a  result  ^f  which  tlie 
milk-secreting  organs  do  not  bulge  outwards  as  in  other  mammals,  but 
helps  the  animal  to  retain  its  normal  fusiform  shape,  with  no  portioo 
of  these  secondary  sexual  organs  projecting  outwardly,  thus  protecting 
them  from  injury  and  not  impeding  the  movement  of  the  parent  through 
the  water,  as  suggested  by  Owen. 

The  question  now  arises,  to  which  category  the  mammary  gland  of 
Cetaceans  must  be  assigned,  namely,  those  with  true  nipples,  such  as 
are  found  in  the  Garni vora,  or  those  with  pseudo-nipples,  such  as  are 
found  in  Cngulata,  certain  Marsupialia,  and  Murina.  To  judge  from  the 
structure  of  the  adult  nipple,  with  its  single  opening,  there  can,  I  think, 
be  little  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  classing  the  mammary  gland  of  Ge- 
tacea  with  that  group  which  has  been  characterized  by  G^genbaur  (6) 
as  possessing  pseudo-nipples,  which  are  developed  by  the  production 
of  the  margin  of  the  primary  mammary  area  of  the  embryo  into  a  tubu- 
lar prolongation,  and  which  in  all  cases  is  characterized  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  single  external  opening,  as  in  the  cow.  By  what  process  of 
development,  however,  the  great.mediau  sinus  of  the  Getacean  mam- 
mary gland  was  produced  we  do  not  know,  and  must  wait  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  this  part  of  the  subject  through  the  study  of  more  material. 

Turner  (12)  speaks  of  the  sinus  as  being  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane, 
but  the  question  arises,  has  this  endothelial  lining  of  the  gland  arisen 
by  involutions  from  the  primary  epiblastic  involution,  or  has  it  arisen 
partly  by  vacuolization  and  retrogressive  histological  processes,  as  ar- 
gued by  Greighton  (7)  and  Bein  (9).  To  me  it  seems  probable  that  both 
processes,  as  shown  by  the  last-named  investigator,  areinvolved,  namely, 
those  of  involution  or  proliferation  from  the  primary  gland  bud,  and 
vacuolization,  which  latter  process  probably  steps  in  later,  or  after  the 
foundations  of  the  principal  acini  have  been  laid  down  by  the  first  pro- 
cess. 

In  some  forms  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  mammary  glands  al- 
most wholly  disappear  during  the  intervals  between  the  periods  of  ges- 
tation, as  observed  by  Allen  (8)  in  the  bats,  to  be  regenerated  again 
beneath  the  integument  with  the  progress  of  the  period  of  gestation. 
Facts  such  as  these  would  seem  to  favor  the  opinions  and  suggestions 
put  forward  in  7,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  first  traces  of  these  organs  exist  as  thickenings  or  prolif- 
erations at  definite  regions  in  the  epiblast,  and  that  eventually  such  a 
thickening  shoves  the  stratum  Malpigkiiy  downward  before  it  as  a  pretty 
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well  deflned  layer  into  the  mesoblast,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
figure. 

The  development  of  the  dermal  folds  which  inclose  the  nipple  of 
Cetaceans,  however,  complicates  the  development  of  the  nipple  itself 
somewhat,  so  that  it  is  probably  impossible  at  present  to  reach  any 
very  positive  conclusions,  unless  we  may  assume  that  the  stages  of  the 
development  represented  by  an  embryo  of  Olohiocephalus  melas  2  inches 
long  and  one  of  Bhachianectes  glauous  5^  inches  long  will  serve  to  throw 
some  light  upon  this  question. 

The  sections  which  were  made  of  the  young  of  Olobiooephalus  of  the 
size  mentioned  show  that  the  folds  which  form  the  wall  of  the  nipple 
fossa  were  only  in  their  incipiency  or  scarcely  at  all  developed  during 
the  2-inch  stage,  as  shown  in  the  second  diagrammatic  figure,  taken 
from  a  section  at  a  somewhat  different  level  from  the  upper  more  de- 
tailed one,  this  one  striking  nearly  the  center  of  the  incipient  nipple, 
which  seems  to  be  present  as  a  slight  elevation  of  the  epiderjoQis,  while 
on  either -side  of  it  there  are  two  swellings,  r  r,  which  seem  to  me  to 
represent  the  developing  side- walls  of  the  nipple  fossa. 

What  convinces  me  that  the  preceding  opinion  is  justified  is  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  nipple  foss»  or  clefts  in  the  more  advanced, 
female  embryo  of  Bhachianectes^  5^  inches  long.  In  this  specimen  the 
mammary  clefts,  without  externally  visible  indications  of  the  nipples, 
are  already  formed  as  a  pair  of  minute  longitudinal  slit-like  depressions, 
which,  without  much  doubt,  represent  the  proportionally  large  clefts 
which  open  irom  without  into  the  nipple  fossa  in  the  adult.  In  this 
last  stage  these  clefts  are  about  .5  millimeter  in  length,  and,  on  account 
of  the  greater  proportional  size  of  the  clitoris  of  the  embryo,  are. placed 
relatively  much  closer  to  that  organ  than  in  the  adult.  Were  it  po8 
sible  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  mammary  gland  in  this  largiT 
embryo,  it  might  be.  that  light  would  be  thrown  upon  the  steps  by  which 
the  gland  itself  is  formed;  but  as  the  specimen  is  a  unique  one,  having 
been  figured  by  Scammon,  and  unfortunately  belongs  to  a  Pacific  species 
which  I  am  told  by  Mr.  Dall  is  rapidly  approaching  extinction,  great 
hesitancy  has  naturally  been  felt  by  the  Museum  authorities  as  to  tlie 
desirability  of  sacrificing  it  for  purposes  of  anatomical  investigation. 

There  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  but  little  doubt  remaining  that  thf 
nipple  fossa  of  Cetaceans  is  developed  during  a  comparatively  early 
stage,  or  in  the  interval  in  the  history  of  the  intrauterine  growth  of  the 
young  Cetacean  corresponding  to  that  between  the  fifth  and  seventh 
months  of  the  human  fcetus. 

Tamer  (12)  has  described  rudimentary  mammary  fossse,  behind  and 
a  little  to  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  penis  of  an  advanced  male 
fcBtns  of  BbXmnoptera  Sibbaldii  18  feet  long,  but  in  the  much  younger 
stages  of  development  of  Phoccma  communiSy  represented  by  a  male  foe 
tus  3  inches  lon^^  now  in  my  hands,  I  cannot  find  any  evidence  of  such 
rudimentary  mammary  clefts  or  foss®  as  are  described  by  Turner. 
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In  a  male  fcetus  of  Belphinus  Bairdii  11  inches  long,  belonging  to  tbe 
National  Museum  colIeTction,  no  traces  of  mammary  fossae  could  be  found. 
In  another  female  foetus  in  the  collection,  identified  with  some  doubt 
by  Mr.  True  Sisrhoewna  lineataj  and  17^  inches  long,  the  mammary  clefts 
were  8  millimeters  long,  the  nipples  distinctly  developed  and  about  1.5 
millimeters  in  diameter. 

In  a  male  foetus  ^i  inches  long,  referred  to  BdUmaptera  tnusculuij 
(No.  13763)  by  Mr.  True,  the  rudimentary  mammary  clefts  are  about 
oneeigth  of  an  inch  long,  and  are  situated  about  half  way  between  the 
anal  opening  and  the  proximal  part  of  the  preputial  membrane  covering 
the  base  of  the  penis  behind,  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  advance  of 
the  anus.  The  nipples  are  not  nearly  so  well  developed  in  proportion 
as  in  the  female  foetus  of  Phocoena  17^  inches  long,  being  only  .75  milli- 
meters in  their  longest  and  .5  millimeters  in  their  shortest  or  trans- 
verse diameter.  The  pair  of  mammary  clefts  and  nipples  of  opposite 
sides  in  this  specimen  were  situated  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart, 
measured  across  the  middle  line  of  the  foetus. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  there  is  an  important  difierence  existing 
between  the  foetal  males  of  some  of  the  species  of  DenticeteeLud  some  of 
the  Mystieete^  inasmuch  as  the  latter  possess  rudimentary  mammary 
glands  and  the  former  do  not.  How  universally  this  may  be  true  we 
will  not  know  until  foetuses  of  all  the  farms  have  been  studied. 

The  sexes  of  young  Cetaceans  are  already  distinguishable  when  they 
are  about  2  inches  long,  and  when  3  inches  long  the  genital  raphe 
has  closed  in  the  male  and  the  perineum  is  already  much  longer  than  in 
the  female  foetus;  it  is,  in  fact,  more  than  twice  as  long  in  a  male  3 
inches  long  than  in  a  female  foetus  2  inches  in  length.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  indifferent-stage  development  of  the  external  genitalia 
of  the  embryos  of  Cetaceans  must  be  passed  over  before  they  have 
reached  the  length  of  2  inches,  so  that  the  dimensions  teached  when  the 
sexes  become  differentiated  externally  .  probably  correspond  pretty 
closely  with  those  of  the  embryos  of  the  human  species. 

Wyman,  in  examining  an  embryo  of  the  great  right  whale,  Balama  myM- 
ticetusj^  found  it  difficult  to  discriminate  the  sex  of  it  externally,  although 
6  inches  in  length.  In  the  series  of  embryos  in  my  possession  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  difficulty  of  this  sort,  as  the  single  male  specimen  of 
Phocama^  with  its  closed  raphe  between  the  penis  and  anus,  at  once  gives 
the  unmistakable  outward  indication  of  the  sex  to  which  the  specimen 
belongs. 

This  was  an  important  matter  to  determine  in  order  to  discriminate 
the  specimens  used  in  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  development  of 
the  mammary  gland. 

The  results  arrived  at  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  may  be  summar> 
ized  as  follows : 

1.  The  mammary  gland  of  Cetaceans  develops  from  a  thickening  of 
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the  epidermis  of  the  embryo,  which  is  covered  interually  by  the  stratum 
McUpighiij  as  in  other  mammals.  ^ 

2.  The  acini  of  the  gland  probably  develop  in  ihe  same  way  as  in  the 
8ame  organ  in  other  mammals,  except  that  the  gland  begins  to  elongate 
very  early  and  develop  a  great  longitudinal  median  sinus  in  its  middle 
portion,  which  is  directly  continuous  with  the  duct  which  opens  through 
the  nipple. 

3.  The  folds  which  surround  the  nipple  fossa  and  inclose  the  nipple 
arise  very  early,  as  shown  by  the  condition  of  tbe  gland  in  two  succes- 
sive stages  represented  by  an  embryo  of  Olobiocephahis  2  inches  long 
and  one  of  Bhachianectes  5^  inches  in  length. 

4.  Tbe  gland  as  found  in  Getacea,  while  displaying  peculiar  teleologi- 
cal  modifications,  must,  so  far  as  the  mature  anatomy  and  early  devel- 
opment of  the  organ  is  concerned,  be  included  with  the  type  defined  by 
Gregenbaur  as  possessing  psendo-nippleisi. 

5.  The  sexes  of  Cetacean  embryos,  judging  from  those  of  Olobioceph- 
altu  and  Phoccena  may  be  discriminate  from  each  other  externally 
when  somewhat  under  2  inches  in  length,  by  the  differentiation  of  tbe 
external  genitalia.* 

In  conclusion  I  would  express  my  appreciation  of  the  kindness  of 
the  curator  of  the  Department  of  Mammalia  in  often,  finding  for  me,  I 
fear,  at  considerable  trouble  to  himself,  the  materials,  in  the  way  of 
specimens  and  literature  in  the  Museum  collection,  upon  which  this  in- 
vestigation is  based. 
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By  FBAIVCIS  DAY. 

In  a  stream  in  the  Government  gardens  at  Ootacamnnd,  on  the  Neil- 
gherry  Hills,  in  Madras,  in  the  middle  of  December,  1866,  the  average 
maximum  was  72^,  the  average  minimum  50^,  the  highest  point  noted 
72^,  and  the  lowest  42^,  and  here  Indian  carp  thrive.  In  the  lake  in 
that  station,  7,600  feet  above  the  sea,  between  May  20  and  June  12, 
1866, 1  found  the  water  at  6  a.  m.  67^0,  at  midday  77^,  at  4  p.  m.  79©, 
and  at  6  p.  m.  73^.  In  the  Ooonoor  Stream  the  water  was  firom  3^  to 
6JO  colder  than  in  the  Ooty  Lake,  while  half  way  down  to  the  low 
country,  at  4  p.  m.,  it  stood^at  74^,  and  6  p.  m.  at  75<^.  In  the  Bowany 
Eiver,  in  the  low  country,  a  much  higher  temperature  prevailed,  at  G 
a.  m..it  being  79o,  at  12  a.  m.  92^,  at  4  p.  m.  86^,  and  at  6  p.  m.  82^ 
But  after  the  first  burst  of  the  monsoon  the  water  may  be  roughly  said 
to  have  decreased  about  10^  in  the  Ooty  Lake,  1^  or  2^  in  Goouoor 
River,  rather  more  on  a  lower  level,  but  from  10^  to  13^  in  the  Bowany 
Biver.  All  these  localities  being  stocked  with  fish,  it  shows  that  they 
must  become  accustomed  to  a  heat  which  rises  to  as  much  as  92^  at 
midday  in  the  low-country  river. 

In  June,  1869, 1  took  sixty-three  observations  in  the  Irrawaddi  Biver, 
in  British  Burmah,  the  thermometer  being  immersed  1  foot  below  the 
gurface,  and  the  temperature  recorded  between  6  a.  m.  and  11  p.  m 
varied  from  82^  to  85^,  while  at  the  Een-gay-gyee  Lake,  on  June  18,  the 
water  at  11  a.  m.  stood  9(P.  It  is  stated  in  I^ature  of  February  12  that 
the  secretary  to  the  National  Fish  Culture  Association  at  Soath  Ken- 
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smgton  selected  certain  fishes  for  experimenl&liziDg  as  to  what  tein- 
peratares  they  could  sarvive  in«  All  were  first  deposited  in  water  reg- 
istering 530,  which  was  gradually  increased  by  the  infusion  of  hot  water 
through  a  tube,  which  caused  the  temperature  to  rise  steadily.  The 
rapidity  of  this  rise  is  not  giv^en.  We  are  told  that  none  of  the  fish  ex- 
hibited signs  of  failing  vitality  until  the  thermometer  recorded  82^,  when 
a  perch  became  prostrated,  and  shortly  softer  wards  its  congeners  fol- 
lowed its  example  in  rapid  8Uccession  in  the  following  order :  Eoach, 
82^0.  salmon,  830;  minnow,  86O;  gudgeon,  85 Jo 5  dace,860;  tench,  88^'; 
carp,  91^.  Brandy  is  stated  to  have  restored  them  all  except  the  dace, 
which  died.  Whether  further  notes  of  these  fishes  have  been  kept,  and 
if  any  more  have  succumbed,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know ;  but  none 
of  the  temperatures  appears  to  have  reached  what  is  normal  for  fish  in 
India  at  certain  seasons. 

Dr.  John  Davy  in  1853  made  some  very  interesting  observations  on 
the  above  subject  of  ^mperature  on  ova  and  young  fish,  in  each  instance 
the  experiment  being  carried  on  in  a  thin  glass  vessel  of  the  capacity 
of  about  four  ounces,  nearly  full  of  water,  and  this  vessel  was  placed  in 
a  water  bath  of  the  temperature  required.  An  ovum  was  two  and  a 
half  hours  in  water  at  70<^,  which  rendered  its  circulation  languid;  kept 
two  hours  more,  and  increasing  the  heat  of  the  water  to  80^,  no  further 
apparent  ill  effects  were  seen.  The  vessel  was  now  removed  from  the 
batli  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually,  and  ten  hours  later  a  vigorous 
young  fish  was  found  to  have  burst  its  shell.  An  ovum  and  a  young 
fish  were  kept  Jn  water  between  68<^  and  72^  for  about  eight  hours, 
when  the  egg  was  found  to  be  hatched  and  a  tolerably  active  young 
fish  was  produced.  Next  day  both  were  exposed  to  a  temperature 
between  70^  and  8O0,  rarely  reaching  80^,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day 
they  were  languid,  or,  if  in  motion,  disposed  to  irregular  movements. 
Removed  from  the  water  bath,  the  next  day  they  were  active,  and  sub- 
sequently showed  no  ill  effects  from  their -treatment.  A  young  fish  and 
au  ovum  were  put  into  water  raised  to  82^,  and  after  an  hour  to  85^, 
when  the  water  was  gradually  cooled ;  but  the  circulation  in  the  young 
fish  was  found  to  be  languid,  and  the  following  day  it  was  dead.  The 
egg  did  not  suffer  materially  for  three  days;  subsequently  a  vigorous 
young  fish  was  produced.  An  ovum  kept  in  water  for  two  hours  at 
from  90^  to*  95^  died,  as  did  also  one  put  for  half  an  hour  in  water  at 
ICHP. 

A  young  fish  was  kept  three  hours  in  water,  commencing  at  7QO  and 
gradually  increased  to  85^.  The  heart  was  then  acting  with  tolerable 
vigor,  and  the  following  day  the  fish  appeared  to  be  nearly  in  its  usual 
state,  and  five  days  subsequently  it  was  tolerably  active.  A  young 
fish  kept  in  water  at  84^  was  found  to  be  dead,  and  to  be  sure  that  the 
result  was  not  owing  to  a  want  of  air  in  the  water  the  experiment  was 
repeated  in  the  same  water  when  cold,  without  iuj  urious  results.  Another 
yoimg  fish  was  kept  in  water  three  hours  and  a  half,  rising  from  78^ 
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to  91^,  without  bad  effects,  while  another  two  hours  and  a  lialf  in  water 
between  88°  and  90^  died.  One  kept  a  few  minutes  in  water  at  92^ 
seemed  to  be  dying  when  removed,  and  appears  to  hare  died  in  aboot 
a  quarter  of  an  hoar.  Another  was  kept  three  hours  in  water  gradoall  j 
rising  from  78^  to  88^.  At  85^  the  heart  was  acting,  but  no  circulation 
was  perceptible  in  the  tail ;  at  88^  it  died.  Dr.  Davy  has  recorded 
many  other  experiments  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  the  degree  of 
temperature  fatal  to  fishes. 

In  August,  1882,  he  placed  a  common  trout  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  weight  into  a  good  volume  of  water  at  62^,  which  wfts  pretty 
rapidly  raised  to  75^  by  additions  of  warm  water,  when  it  became  very 
active  and  tried  to  leap  out.  In  an  hour  the  temperature  was  increased 
to  80O,  and  after  a  few  more  minutes  to  86^,  when  it  became  convulsed, 
and,  although  transferred  to  cool  water,  died.  When  the  water  had  sunk 
to  70^,  smaller  trout  and  a  minnow  were  put  in,  and  although  the 
next  morning  the  temperature  had  sunk  to  67^,  the  trout  was  dead,  bat 
the  minnow  had  not  suffered. 

A  parr  of  the  salmon  was  similarly  treated,  the  water  in  half  an  hoor 
being  raised  from  60o  to  70^,  and  now  it  tried  to  escape.  The  water 
was  raised  to  8(P,  and  it  became  torpid  and  convulsed  ^  at  84^  it  seems 
to  have  died. 

A  char  of  about  the  same  size  had  the  water  gradually  raised  to  80^, 
when  it  seems  to  have  died.  The  trout  tried  to  escape  by  leaping  out  of 
the  water,  while  the  char  kept  to  the  bottom,  with  its  head  downwards, 
as  if  seeking  for  a  cooler  locality.  A  small  perch  was  put  into  water  at 
830,  falling  in  fifty  minutes  to  80^ ;  after  two  hours  it  was  found  dead. 

A  minnow  was  put  into  water  at  92<^,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  it 
had  turned  on  its  side;  but  the  water  falling  to  90^,  it  recovered,  resum- 
ing its  natural  mode  Of  swimming.  A  gold  carp  was  put  into  water  at 
96^,  but  at  once  became  restless.  After  a  few  minutes  the  temperature 
had  fallen  to  94^,  and  it  remained  motionless;  now  transferred  to  water 
at  70^,  it  rapidly  revived.  After  about  an  hour  it  was  placed  in  water 
at  930,  which  at  first  it  bore  with,  then  became  languid ;  but  as  the  water 
cooled  it  rcAived,  and  at  88^  it  resumed  its  natural  position. 

A  common  carp  was  placed  in  water  at  6(P,  raised  in  five  minutes  to 
78^,  and  in  twelve  more  to  80^ ;  after  another  half  hour  the  heat  was  * 
suddenly  increased  to  85^,  but  it  became  languid,  so  it  wa^  allowed  (o 
cool  to  80<=^,  when  it  seemed  to  revive,  so  the  heat  was  increased  to  93^, 
and  as  it  appeared  as  if  dead,  it  was  lifted  into  cool  water,  where  it  slowly 
recovered  its  powers.  Other  similar  experiments  on  the  loach  and  Uie 
eel  were  made. 

Cheltenham,  England,  February.  1886. 
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3#.-.TIUEB  BCD  8NAPPHR  OKOUIVD0  IN  THE  OUI^F  OF  MEXICO.* 

By  Capt.  J.  "W.  €OJLJLINS. 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  8.  F.  Baird.] 

It  may  interest  you  to  learn  that  on  our  way  from  Tampa  to  Tor- 
tngas  we  found  red  snappers  much  more  generally  distributed  and 
seemingly  far  more  abundant  than  they  are  on  the  fishing  grounds 
farther  to  the  northwest,  where  the  fishery  is  now  carried  on.  These 
grounds,  lying  between  Tam})a  and  the  Tortngas,  outside  of  a  depth  of 
20  fathoms,  have  never  been  resorted  to  by  the  fishermen,  so  tar  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  and  their  investigation  I  have  deemed  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  importance  to  the  fishing  industries  of  the  South.  In 
a  word,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  discovered  new  grounds 
that  are  unusually  rich  in  fish  life,  and  particularly  in  the  undisturbed 
abundance  of  red  snappers.  So  far  as  our  investigations  extended,  fish 
were  found  most  plentiful  in  25  to  27  fathoms  of  water,  but  seldom  out- 
side of  the  greater  depth.  In  one  instance,  yesterday  morning,  a  little 
after  sunrise,  we  struck  a  school  where  we  caught  snapi>ers  ''pair  and 
pair,''  and  so  very  plentiful  were  the  fish  that  they  actually  came  up  to 
the  surfoce  near  enough  for  us  to  see  them  over  the  ship's  side.  We 
caught  only  a  few,  since  we  had  enough  for  the  ship's  use,  and  it  would 
have  been  purposeless  cruelty  to  catch  fish  that  were  not  wanted.  I 
believe,  however,  that  a  smack  might  have  taken  a  full  fare  in  this 
locality. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Lookout  is  on  the  Florida  cosist  investigating  the 
spawning  fish.  Should  she  stay  late  enough,  I  hope  something  may  he 
learned  of  the  breeding  habits  of  the  red  snapper,  the  number  of  eg;;8 
it  has,  &c.  This  seems  important,  and  a  matter  well  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  since  it  is  probable,  at 
least,  that  this  species  is  being  more  or  less  rapidly  depleted,  and  the 
day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  services  of  the  Commission  will 
be  needed  to  keep  up  the  supply,  if  not  to  prevent  the  practical  de- 
struction of  the  important  fishery  now  prosecuted  for  the  red  snapper. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  to  me  that  there  has  been  no  good  op- 
portunity to  test  the  gill-nets  and  trawMines.  It  would  have  been  in- 
teresting to  have  made  trials  with  these  under  favorable  conditions,  so 

*  The  stcvamer  Albatross  left  Washington  January  3, 1885,  and  retamed  April  6.  The 
▼easel  made  two  separate  trips  from  Pensaeola  to  the  Red  Snapper  Grounds.  This  is 
the  first  QoTemmental  effort  to  examine  the  off-shore  fishing-grounds  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  sncoess  obtained  justifies  the  claim  that,  by  means  of  such  a  vessel, 
new  fishing-grounds  might  undoubtedly  be  discoTered  which  would  add  materially 
id  the  zesouroes  of  the  country.— Eoitob. 

BulL  U.  a  F.  0.,  86 ^10 
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that  definite  ideas  could  have  been  formed  of  what  might  be  aooom- 
plished  by  using  them.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that,  so  far  as  the 
prosperity  of  the  fisheries  is  concerned,  little  could  have  been  gained  of 
])raetical  value.  The  fact  that  red  snappers  are  gregarious  in  a  marked 
degree,  congregating  in  schools  of  limited  extent  on  small  patches  of 
bottom,  and  the  additional  fact  that  they  bite  a  hook  with  the  utmost 
eagerness,  makes  it  possible  to  capture  them  more  readily  and  easily 
with  hand-lines  than  in  any  other  way.  And  when  we  consider  how 
trifling  is  the  expense  of  fitting  with  hand-lines  compared  with  other 
forms  of  apparatus,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  liltle  probability  of  the 
old  methods  being  superseded,  particularly  when  enough  are  caaght 
now  to  make  a  serious  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  fishing  grounds. 
Key  West,  Ela.,  March  20, 1885. 


31.— OPIIVIONfl  CONCEKNINO  TKB  DHSIKABirilTY  OF  A  HATCHKBV 

FOR  0Ar.T-WATER  FISH  WN  IVORWAT.* 

By  H.  RASCH,  A.  LANDMARK,  and  G.  O.  SABS. 

OPINION  OF  PROF.  H.  BASGH. 

The  cause  of  the  steady  decrease  of  fish  on  the  coast  of  Arendal,  which 
has  been  noticed  during  the  last  few  years,  is  undoubtedly  excessiTC 
fishing.  It  will  appear  improbable  to  most  persons  that  fisheries  such 
as  have  been  carried  on  in  the  Arendal  district  should  have  had  an 
injurious  infiuence  on  so  fertile  a  fiah  as  the  cod,  each  healthy  female 
of  which  contains  several  millions  of  eggs ;  but  since  the  investigations 
of  Professor  Sars  have  taught  us  the  conditions  necessary  for  impreg- 
nating the  roe  of  the  cod,  we  can  easily  understand  that  if  there  are 
not  a  large  number  of  male  fish  on  the  spot  when  the  female  fish  eject 
the  roe,  the  greater  portion  will  not  become  impregnated. 

The  best  remedy  for  this  lack  of  spawning  fish  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
artificial  impregnation,  by  which  all  the  roe  becomes  impregnated, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  one  can  transfer  the  roe  to  localities  where  it 
and  the  newly  hatched  fish  are  protected  against  their  enemies. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  way  young  fish  can  be  produced  by 
the  million;  but  this  is  not  sufficient.  The  growing  fish  must  not  be 
caught  before  they  become  fit  for  food.  I  therefore  entirely  approve  of 
the  measures  proposed  by  Captain  Dannevig  for  the  Arendal  district 

Chbistiania,  October  31, 1882. 

OPINION  OF  MB.  A.  LANDMARK. 

Owing  to  the  steady  decrease  which  has  been  generally  noticed  of 
the  common  salt-water  fish  in  many  places  on  our  coasts,  and  especiaily 

*  From  a  pamphlet  entitled  Indbydelse  til  TegniDg  af  Bldrag  til  en  UdklsekningBaii' 
stalt  af  Saltvandsfisk  efter  amerikansk  Monster,  samt  Erklieringer  i  Ajiledniog  af 
sauime.    Arendal,  1664.    Translated  from  tbe  Danish  by  Herman  Jacobson. 
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in  the  Deighborhood  of  Arendal,  Captain  Daunevig  has  requested  me 
to  give  my  opinion  whether  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs  can  i  e  suc- 
oessfolly  remedied  by  means  of  the  artificial  hatching  of  the  roe  of  cod, 
and  possibly  of  other  kinds  of  fish.  He  also  states  that  he  has  selected 
a  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arendal  for  an  establishment  of  this 
kind. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  I  take  the  liberty  to  state  that  it  appears 
from  the  ofKcial  reports  of  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  United  States  Com- 
missioDer  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  that  the  artificial  hatching  of  the  roe 
of  cod,  and  some  other  salt-water  fish,  is  not  only  possible,  bnt  also 
entirely  practicable,  without  any  very  gr^at  outlay.  How  far  the  ar- 
tificial hatching  of  salt-water  fish  produces  a  noticeable  increase  of 
the  quantity  of  fish  in  the  sea,  and  especially  what  it  amounts  to  as 
compared  to  the  vast  scale  on  which  the  natural  reproduction  of  fish 
goes  on  in  the  sea,  has  not  yet  been  shown  by  experience,  and  may, 
therefore,  justly  be  considered  a  disputed  question.  If,  however,  We 
consider  the  enormous  destruction  of  rpe  caused  by  the  many  injurious 
influences  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  the  sea,  and  that  these  injurious 
influences  may  almost  be  entirely  removed  from  the  artificially  impreg- 
nated roe,  and  that,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  roe  of  a  cer- 
tain number  by  being  artificially  hatched  will  yield  infinitely  more  youug 
fish  than  if  left  to  nature ;  then  we  may  well  assume  that  there  is  uot 
only  a  possibility,  but  even  a  certain  degree  of  probability,  that  practi- 
cal results  for  the  fisheries  may  be  reached.  It  is  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  matter  is  taken  in  hand  energetically.  We  must  call  special 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that  Norway,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  its  coast  and  coast  waters,  offers  greater  chances  for  favor- 
able results  than  almost  any  other  country.  Our  coast,  broken  by 
innumerable  fiords  and  sounds,  possesses  a  very  large  number  of  com- 
paratively sheltered  basins,  whose  stock  of  fish,  as  experience  seems 
to  show,  is  stationary,  as  the  fish  do  not,  to  any  great  extent,  seem 
inclined  to  migrate  to  the  open  sea.  We  must  also  consider  that  the 
deep  furrow  or  trough  at  the  bottom  which  separates  the  greater  por- 
tion of  our  coast  from  the  outer  and  shallower  sea  is  in  all  probability 
the  main  cause  which  deters  the  fish  which  are  born  near  our  coast  from 
migrating  to  the  open  sea.  These  geographical  conditions,  therefore, 
seem  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  fish  which 
would  result  firom  artificial  hatching  would  really  benefit  our  country, 
and  not  be  scattered  over  all  the  neighboring  seas.  And  yet  it  can  by 
no  means  be  considered  as  settled  that  artificial  hatching  will  to  any 
noticeable  degree  increase  the  yield  of  our  every-day  sea-fisheries.  This 
is  certain,  however,  that  vast  interests  are  at  stake,  and  that  no  means 
should  be  left  untried  which,  without  disproportionate  sacrifices,  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  aid  this  important  industry.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  other  means  which  could  be  employed  for 
reaching  the  end  in  view  with  greater  hope  of  success. 
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I  therefore  take  thu  liberty  to  express  my  opinion  to  the  effect  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  uncertainty  which  still  seems  to  be  connected  with  arti- 
ficial hatching  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  sea  fisheries,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable  that  experiments  in  this  direction  should  l>e  made, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  But  if  good  results  are  expected,  these  ex- 
periments should  be  made  on  a  great  scale.  We  should  not  rest  satis- 
fied to  hatch  a  few  hundred  thousand  fish,  but  many  millions.  On  ac- 
count of  the  great  fecundity  of  salt-water  fish,  hatching  on  such  a  scale 
is  by  no  means  an  impossibility. 

Ohristiania,  October  31, 1882. 

OPINION  OF  PROF.  G.  O.  SABS. 

After  having  conferred  with  Captain  Dannevig  relative  to  his  plan  of 
counteracting  the  steady  decrease  of  fish  noticed  during  the  last  few 
years  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arendal  and  on  other  parts  of  our  coast, 
by  the  artificial  hatching  of  salt-water  fish,  especially  cod,  I  shall,  as 
requested,  express  my  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  and  the  possible  re- 
sults of  such  experiments.  I  have  already,  in  the  first  rei)ort  made  to 
the  department  on  the  practical  and  scientific  investigations  made  by 
me  near  the  Loftbden  Islands,  during  the  winter  of  18G4,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  possibly  the  artificial  hatching  of  cod  roe  might  yield  im- 
portant practical  results;  and  in  the  following  report,  for  1865,  I  have 
treated  this  subject  more  fully  and  have  given  various  hints  for  the 
guidance  of  persons  who  might  desire  to  make  experiments  in  this  di- 
rection. It  is  my  opinion  that  this  matter  deserves  our  undivided  at- 
tention, and  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  artificial  hatching  of 
salt-water  fish  will  have  the  same  practical  importance  for  our  coast 
fisheries  as  the  hatching  of  fresh-water  fish  for  the  fresh-water  fisher- 
ies. With  a  view  to  obtaining  greater  certainty  as  regards  this  mat- 
ter it  will  be  necessary  that  a  first  attempt  should  be  made,  and  that 
this  attempt  should  be  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  give  some  reasonable 
hope  of  visible  results.  Hitherto  no  such  attempt  has  been  made  in  Nor- 
way, and  probably  for  the  reason  that  no  one  has  been  found  willing  to 
devote  his  entire  energy,  talents,  and  time  to  the  subject.  I  therefore 
consider  it  exceedingly  fortunate  that  a  gentleman  has  come  forwacd 
who  has  seriously  determined  to  solve  this  important  problem  in  a  prac- 
tical manner.  Gaptain  Dannevig,  is  a  gentleman  of  intelligence,  who 
combines  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  with  great  energy  and  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  fisheries,  and  who  there- 
fore offers  all  the  requisite  conditions  for  making  the  experiment  in  an 
entirely  satisfactory  manner,  provided  he  can  secure  the  uec^sary 
assistance  and  guidance.  As  regards  the  practicability  of  UiiB  exi>eii- 
ment,  1  have — as  will  be  seen  from  my  reports  referred  to  above — 
by  experiments  of  my  own,  made  on  a  small  scale,  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  artificial  hatching  of  cod  roe  is  not  only  entirely  jHrae- 
ticable,  but  even  connected  with  comparatively  less  difficulty  than  the 
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hatching  of  salmon  roe.  The  apparatns  can  be  arranged  in  a  much  sim- 
pler manner,  and  the  t^me  used  for  hatching  is  much  shorter.  As  the 
matter  is  of  great  interest  both  from  a  scientific  and  practical  point  of 
view,  and  as  the  question  relates  to  an  enterprise  which,  if  it  meets  the 
expectations,  will  exercise  the  most  powerfal  influence  on  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  of  our  country,  I  deem  it  entirely  proper  that 
the  GoTcrnment  should  extend  some  aid,  so  that  Captain  Dannevig-s 
experiments  can  be  made  according  to  the  most  approved  method. 

According  to  my  observations,  the  tender  young  of  the  cod  in  the  be- 
ginning keep  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  after  a  while  seek  the 
bottom  and  during  the  first  year  stay  near  the  coast.  Later  they  go 
farther  out  into  deep  water,  but  nevertheless  during  the  first  two  or  three 
years  keep  principally  in  the  fiords  and  sounds,  partly  on  saudy  and 
partly  on  rocky  bottom.  Not  until  they  have  become  sexually  mature 
(in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year)  do  most  of  them  go  to  the  outer  banks  of  tbe 
sea,  to  return  in  spring  for  the  purpose  of  spawning. 

Ghbistiania,  November  1, 1882. 


OIBGULAB  myiTING  CONTKIBUTIONS    TOWARDS  A  HATCHING  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT FOR  SALT-WATER  FISH  ON  THE  AMERICAN  PLAN. 

It  may  be  considered  as  sufficiently  well  known  that  during  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  our  coast  fish  have  steadily  decreased,  and  that 
daring  the  last  few  years  this  decrease  has  even  been  more  rapid  than 
formerly ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  many  of  our  fiords  where  formerly 
large  masses  of  fish  were  found  are  now  comparatively  deserted.  It  may 
also  be  considered  as  well  known  that  the  number  of  fish  along  the  en- 
tire coast  of  J!^orway  from  Ghristiania  to  Gape  Lindesnses  has  likewise 
decreased  to  an  alarming  degree,  especially  in  places  where  a  dense 
popalation  and  the  high  price  of  fish  make  the  fish  more  sought  after. 
Soch  is  the  case  in  the  neighborhood  of  Arendal. 

The  probable  cause  of  this  decrease  is  undoubtedly  excessive  fisliing, 
which  takes  away  more  fish  than  nature  can  produce;  and  if  this  state 
of  aflbirs  continues  for  any  length  of  time,  the  consequence  will  be,  that 
some  of  our  more  important  kinds  of  fish  will  become  extinct. 

The  natural  character  of  our  coast  justifies  this  supposition,  for  al- 
though the  bottom  is  particularly  adapted  to  maintain  large  masses  of 
fish,  in  must  be  remembered  that  on  our  coast  the  fish  are  crowded  to 
gather  within  a  comparatively  narrow  space,  viz,  the  narrow  channel — 
hardly  1  Norwegian  mile  (7.01  English  miles)— along  the  coast,  and 
that  therefore  excessive  fishing  will  exterminate  the  fish  sooner  on  this 
coast  than  on  the  other  coasts  of  the  North  Sea,  where  tbe  coast  waters 
are  connected  with  the  great  fishing-banks  in  the  open  sea,  and  where 
the  loss  is  soon  made  up  again  by  fish  immigrating  from  the  sea. 
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If  we  ask  which  apparatus  must  be  considered  as  particularly  de- 
structive^he  proper  answer  will  be  that  it  is  not  one  apparatus  in  par- 
ticular, but  all  the  different  apparatus  combined  which  have  brought 
about  this  result. 

As  we  must  consider  it  as  absolutely  certain  that  excessive  fishing  is 
the  cause  of  the  decrease  of  fish,  it  will  be  evident  that  in  order  to  remedy 
the  evil  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  limit  fishing,  so  that  the  natural  in- 
crease of  fish  exceeds  in  number  those  which  are  caught,  or  to  endeavor 
by  the  artificial  production  of  fish  to  raise  the  increase  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  shall  at  all  times  exceed  the  number  of  fish  caught. 

As  regards  the  first-mentioned  plan,  it  must,  from  various  causes,  be 
considered  as  impracticable ;  and  no  other  way  is  left  but  the  artificial 
production  of  fish,  which  can  no  longer  be  considered  merely  as  a  scien- 
tific experiment,  but  as  an  industry  which,  without  involving  great  ex- 
pense, can  be  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  The  artificial  hatching  of  fish 
may  be  considered  as  the  only  means  of  raising  our  coast  fisheries  to 
their  former  fiourishiug  condition,  and  as  these  fisheries  are  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  our  coast  population,  we  venture  to  hope  that  such  an 
undertaking  will  meet  with  general  interest.  It  is  a  question  of  preserv- 
ing a  large  capital  for  the  benefit  of  our  coast  population.  In  the  city 
of  Christiania  alone,  live  fish  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  thousand 
crowns  are  sold  every  year  ^  and  if  we  take  the  entire  coast  from  Fred- 
erikshald  to  Jjindesnses,  the  sum  amounts  to  several  millions  of  crowns 
per  annum.  To  preserve  this  revenue  to  our  country  will  not  only  prove 
a  great  advantage  to  the  present  generation,  but  it  actually  becomes  a 
duty  which  we  owe  to  posterity. 

The  Arendal  division  of  the  "  Society  for  Promoting  the  Norwegian 
Fisheries  "  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  among  its  members  Gapt.  G.  M. 
Dannevig,  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  artificial  hatching  of  sal^ 
water  fish  as  a  means  of  aiding  our  coast  fisheries.  He  has  carefully 
studied  the  entire  subject  of  starting  a  hatchery  on  the  American  plan, 
and  has  consulted  some  of  the  most  prominent  scientific  authorities  in 
our  country.  Professor  G.  O.  Sars,  Professor  H.  Easch,  and  Mr.  A.  Land- 
mark, inspector  of  fisheries,  whose  opinions  regarding  this  matter  are 
quoted. 

A  hatchery  on  the  American  plan  will,  according  to  very  careful  esti- 
mates, cost  about  4,400  crowns  ($), 179.20),  and  the  current  expenses 
during  the  first  year  ot  3,000  crowns  ($804)  will  make  a  total  of  7,400 
crowns  ($1,983.20).  It  is  our  intention  to  start  a  hatchery  as  soon  as 
we  have  secured  the  necessary  funds.* 

Society  foe  PROMOTma  the  Noewechan  Fisheries, 

Arendal  Division^  December  2, 1882. 

*  This  circular  is  signed  by  L.Holnil>06;  Oscar  Herlofson,  Ole  J.  Herlo&on,  Andr. 
E.  Jobannesea, 
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-THB  BOWBB-BABFF  BUSTI^BSS  IBON, 
By  M.  H.  KIDDER,  M.  D. 

[From  letters  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

I  return  herewith  the  specimens  of  iron  pipe  treated  by  the  ^<  Bower- 
Barff  rustless  iron"  process,  with  memorandum  of  the  results  of  exami- 
nation and  the  following  note  u])on  the  process  itself: 

Dr.  Percy  first  pointed  out  the  fact  that  Russian  sheet-iron  is  much 
less  affected  by  rust  than  English,  because  it  has  been  accidentally 
coated  with  magnetic  oxide  (Fe304). 

Professor  Barff,  prior  to  the  year  1876,  first  produced  a  coating  of 
magnetic  oxide  upon  iron  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  rust.    He  ex- 
posed the  heated  metal  to  superheated  steam,  which  at  high  teini)era- 
tnres  is  decomposed,  giving  up  its  oxygen  to  the  iron,  while  hydrogen, 
escapes. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Bower  improved  upon  Barff  s  method  (about  the  year  1880) 
by  passing  the  products  of  imperfect  combustion  (carbonic  oxide,  &c.) 
through  highly  heated  chambers  containing  air  in  slight  excess  of  the 
quantity  required  to  convert  carbonic  oxide  into  carbonic  acid.  The 
resulting  carbonic  acid,  heated  by  combustion,  enters  a  chamber  con- 
taining the  articles  to  be  coated,  raising  them  to  a  high  temperature. 
The  iron  takes  oxygen  from  carbonic  acid  and  becomes  magnetic  oxide 
at  its  surface,  covered  by  a  film  of  sesquioxide,  while  carbonic  oxide 
escapes.  This  process,  called  the  ^^  oxidizing  process,"  is  continued  for 
half  an  hour,  when  the  air  inlet  is  closed  and  only  carbonic  oxide  ad- 
mitted to  the  iron.  Carbonic  oxide  (GO)  takes  oxygen  from  the  film  of 
sesquioxide  covering  the  magnetic  oxide,  reducing  all  of  the  coating  to 
magnetic  oxide.  This  is  called  the '^  deoxidizing  process,"  and  lasts 
twenty  minutes.  The  two  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  thickness 
of  oxide  desired. 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is  unaf- 
fected by  exposure  to  air  or  fresh  or  salt  water,  or  that,  if  thoroughly 
and  completely'  applied,  a  coating  of  this  oxide  will  protect  iron  surfaces 
from  rust.  The  specimens  experimented  upon  appear  not  to  have  been 
thoroughly  coated,  especially  in  the  screw-threads,  and  there  is  some 
reason  for  suspecting  galvanic  action  upon  the  specimen  A  (in  salt 
water).  J  believe  that  the  authorities  at  the  Portsmouth  dock  yard 
have  already  decided  that  such  action  will  occur  when  coated  and  un- 
coated  specimens  are  exposed  together  to  sea- water. 

For  further  experiment  in  this  direction  I  recommend  that  some  strips 
of  iron  be  furnished  which  have  been  completely  covered  with  the  mag- 
netic oxide,  exposing  no  unoxidizod  surfaces.  The  strips  may  con- 
venientty  be  3  inches  wide  by  4  inches  long,  but  should  not  l>e  sheared 
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(as  in  the  specimeDS  received  last  week)  so  as  to  expose  nooxidized 
surfaces. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Two  specimens  of  iron  treated  by  Bower-Barflf  process ;  received 
December  6,  1884. 

A.  Short  tube,  with  male  screw-thread  on  each  end.  immersed  Decern* 
ber  6  in  sea- water,  in  an  open  jar.  The  sea- water  was  from  the  sar> 
face  of  the  sea,  40  miles  off  Gape  Hatteras,  and  of  specific  gravitj 
1,026.1.  The  pipe  showed  no  rust  at  the  time  of  immersion.  Removed 
from  the  water,  which  has  been  kept  at  about  70^  F.,  January  13.  The 
specimen  is  much  rusted,  particularly  in  the  screw-threads.  One  side 
remains  clean,  and  the  corrosion  is  most  decided  on  the  side  opposite— 
possibly  because  of  galvanic  action.  The  water  is  quite  muddy  from 
sesquioxlde  of  irou,  and  presents  a  scanty  iridescent  pellicle  containing 
Bacteria  (mostly  B.  termo).    No  infusoria. 

.  B.  A  bent  coupling,  with  female  screw  in  each  end.  Immersed  De- 
cember 6  iu  taji- water,  jar  tightly  stopped;  exposed,  together  with  A, 
to  sunlight  and  average  temperature  of  70^  F.  Eemoved  from  water 
January  13.  Specimen  has  also  rusted,  but  the  rust  is  in  this  case  con- 
fined to  screw-threads  and  a  file-mark  on  convex  surface.  No  sign  of 
life  in  the  water. 

Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washingtonj  D.  0.,  January  13, 1886. 

SECOND  REPORT. 

Since  the  date  of  a  former  report  upon  the  £ower-Barff  iron  pnicesa 
(January  13,  1885)  several  new  specimens  have  beeen  received,  consist- 
ing of  (A)  strips  of  iron  three- fourths  inch  wide  by  one-fourth  inch  thick, 
and  (B)  cylindrical  rods  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  all  coated  with  mag- 
netic oxide  by  the  Bower-Barff  process.  The  ends  of  the  specimens^ 
which  had  been  sheared  in  cutting  them  into  short  lengths,  showed  a 
little  sesquioxide  of  iron,  although  supposed  to  have  been  treated  after 
cutting. 

There  .being  a  question  as  to  the  occurrence  of  galvanic  action  be- 
tween this  magnetic  oxide  and  iron  or  other  metals  in  presence  of  sea- 
water,  several  battery  cells  have  been  made  and  tested  in  the  coarse  of 
the  last  ten  days.  Each  cell  wa^  made  up  of  two  of  the  protected  8tri[)s 
or  rods  for  one  clement,  a  similar  surface  (about  16  square  inches)  of 
unprotected  iron  lor  the  other,  and  a  sample  of  very  clear  sea-water,  of 
specific  gravity  1,027,  taken  in  the  Gulf  Stream  about  40  miles  north- 
east of  Cape  Hatteras.  In  the  earlier  experiments  the  sheared  ends  im- 
mersed were  covered  with  red  sealing-wax,  and  copper  wire  was  used 
for  electrodes.  In  cells  after  the  first  two  the  sheared  ends  were  covered 
with  bees-wax  and  platinum  wire  substituted  for  copper.  In  each  ex* 
periment  the  circuit  was  allowed  to  remain  closed  for  from  two  to  five 
days. 
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Tt^e  galvanometer  showed  a  decided  cnrreDt  in  all  of  the  experimentSr 
the  pole  attached  to  the  protected  plate  being  positive.  Magnetic: 
oxide  is  therefore  electro-negative  to  unprotected  iron,  as  was  to  have- 
been  inferred  from  the  known  electric  relations  of  the  protoxide  and 
sesquioxide  of  which  it  has  been  snpposed  to  be  made  up.  The  cnrrent 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  stronger  when  two  cells  are  connected  in  series  than 
in  each  of  them  examined  singly.  The  unprotected  iron  (electro-positive) 
element  wastes  away,  remaining  clean  excepting  for  a  thin,  greenish,  semi- 
gelatinous  film  (hydrated  ferrous  carbonate),  while  the  cell  fluid  becomes 
turbid  within  twelve  hours  from  the  accumulation  of  sesqnioxide  of  iron. 
In  three  out  of  four  cells  small  masses  of  sesqnioxide  adhered  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  protected  (electro-negative)  element,  and  were  found  to  mark 
spots  of  disintegration  and  removal  of  magnetic  oxide.  In  one  cell  the 
protected  surface  remains  unaffected  after  sevenf^-two  hours  of  closed 
circuit,  the  fluid  being  densely  turbid  by  the  accumulation  of  sesqni- 
oxide. 

When  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  (about  4  ^er  cent,  strength)  is  used 
as  an  exciting  fluid,  the  action  is  much  more  vigorous  and  both  plates^ 
are  attacked,  the  unprotected  more  actively  than  the  protected.  When 
copper  is  substituted  in  a  sea-water  cell  for  unprotected  iron,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  is  reversed,  copper  being  electro-negative  to  mag- 
netic oxide,  and  the  magnetic  oxide  is  rapidly  decomposed,  with  the  pro- 
dnction  of  sesqnioxide.  Iron  is  found  (after  fourteen  hours)  deposited 
upon  the  copper  surface  and  in  solution  in  the  filtered  cell  fluid.  No 
copper  is  to  be  found  upon  the  iron  surface  or  in  solution. 

It  appears  from  these  experiments  that  there  is  galvanic  action  be- 
tween unprotected  wrougbt-iron  and  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  pres- 
ence of  sea- water,  at  the  expense  of  the  unprotected  iron.  The  action 
differs  only  in  degree  from  the  ordinary  rusting  of  iron,  which  has  been 
well  described  as  a  galvanic  process  from  the  moment  that  a  particle  of 
sesquioxide  has  been  formed.  The  beginning  of  rust  is  generally  de- 
termined by  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  which  produces  hydrated 
ferrous  carbonate,  and  is  in  turn  displaced  by  oxygen  in  solution  in  the 
water.  From  the  moment  of  the  appearance  of  sesqnioxide  of  icou,  a 
compound  which  is  electro- negative  to  iron,  galvanic  action  begins,  and 
determines  a  further  supply  of  oxygen  by  electrolysis  of  the  water.  So 
in  the  cells  here  referred  to  hydrated  ferrous  carbonate  is  found  upon 
the  positive  surface,  and  sesqnioxide  of  iron  free  in  the  liquid  or  adher- 
ing to  the  negative  surface.  Internal  currents  result  from  the  inter- 
action between  iron,  its  carbonate,  and  its  oxides,  and  diminish  the  re- 
snltant  current  strength  as  measured  by  the  galvanometer. 

The  experiments  still  indicate  that  the  covering  of  magnetic  oxide  is 
not  thick  enough  or  not  complete,  since  most  of  the  specimens  have 
broken  down  more  or  less  in  sea-water.  If  thoroughly  coated  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  fear  damage  to  protected  iron  near  unprotected 
jfon  iu  8m-wal)er,  the  tendency  of  galvanic  action  in  that  case  being 
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altogether  against  the  unprotected  iion,  which  is  electro-positive  to 
magnetic  oxide. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  neighborhood  of  copper  or  its  compounds 
in  sea-water  woold  probably  be  destructive  to  a  surface  of  magnetic 
oxide,  as  was  the  case  in  the  experiment  noted.  Whatever  galvanic 
action  occurs  in  such  a  couple  must  necessarily  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
magnetic  oxide.  The  presence  of  zinc,  tin,  or  lead  would  probably  be 
protective  to  the  iron. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  this  examination  indicates  that  the 
magnetic  oxide  is  an  effective  protection  against  the  ordinary  procest>es 
of  iron  rust;  that  the  kind  of  galvanic  action  which  occurs  between  iron 
and  its  magnetic  oxide  in  presence  of  sea-water  is  altogether  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  former;  that  the  neighborhood  of  copper,  nickel,  silver, 
or  «ther  metal  electro-negative  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  presence 
of  sea- water  will  lead  to  the  speedy  destruction  of  the  magnetic  oxide; 
and,  finally,  that  the  specimens  thus  far  examined  appear  to  have  been 
exposed  to  the  protective  process  for  too  short  a  time  to  insure  full 
security  under  the  conditions  presented  by  the  requirements  of  the  Fish 
Commission. 

Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington,  D.  0.,  February  23,  1885. 


Sa^BBPORT  OF  OPBBATIOIV8  AT  TB[E  B[AT€B[IN«  BATABI^ISmiBFrT 

FOB  HIABIIVB  FISHB8,  ABBNBAL.,  J  884.* 

By  G.  m.  DA]VI«£TIG. 

To  the  Management  of  the  Arendal  and  Omegn  branch  of  the  Society  for  the 

Promotion  of  the  Norwegian  fisheries : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  board  of  managers  the  following 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  hatching  establishment  during  the  year 
1884: 

Cod. — On  account  of  the  easily  foreseen  difficulties  in  procuring  the 
necessary  number  of  parent  fish,  the  purchase  of  these  was  commenced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  continued  without  interruption  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  April.  The  fish  obtained  were,  how- 
ever, very  small,  and  yielded  in  consequence  little  spawn,  which  will, 
to  some  extent,  explain  the  comparatively  small  result  which  the  estab- 
lishment has  to  show  for  the  present  year.  It  will  be  evident  also*,  from 
the  detailed  report  given  below,  that  there  were  other  causes  which 
operated  strongly  in  the  same  direction.  Besides,  we  should  not  leave 
out  of  consideration  the  fact  that,  as  director  of  the  establishment,  I 
had  to  confront  an  entirely  new  experiment,  and  that,  in  addition  to 
theoretical  knowledge,  there  is  required  also  a  practical  acquaintance 


*Bereining  over  VtrkBornhMen  ved  UdklakMngaanetalten  for  Saltvandsfitk,    Arenda], 
1884.    Translat'ed  from  the  Norwegian  by  Tablbton  H.  Bean. 
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with  the  sabject,  which  can  be  acquired  only  after  considerable  experi- 
ence. The  actual  hatching  operations  begun  on  February  19th  and  con- 
tiniied  until  April  29th,  when  the  last  fry  were  liberated. 

Table  showing  the  extent  of  cod-hatching  from  February  19  to  April  27,  1R84. 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  upwards  of  12,500,000  ood 
eggs  were  fertilized,  and  that  5,000,000  young  fish,  or  40}  per  cent.,  were 
obtained  from  these.  It  will  be  observed  also  that  the  largest  stock 
of  eggs  possessed  at  one  time  was  somewhat  over  5,000,000,  which  was 
merely  one-eighth  of  the  capacity  of  the  establishment.  Since  it  is  not 
difficult,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  parent  fish,  to  hatch  out  two  broods 
in  a  year,  the  yield  might  be  increased  to  about  80,000,000. 

When  I  heard  the  American  fish-calturists,  at  the  Loudon  Fisheries 
Exposition  last  year,  lament  about  the  muddy  water  which  they  had  to 
use,  I  stated  somewhat  freely  that  the  sea- water  on  the  Korwegian 
coast  would  be  sufficiently  clean  for  hatching  purposes  without  tiltering, 
and,  as  a  result  of  my  opinion,  I  had  it  pumped  directly  into  a  reservoir, 
from  which  it  was  afterwards  conducted  through  wooden  pipes  and  rub- 
ber tubes  to  the  apparatus.  It  was  quickly  apparent  that  this  was  a 
great  mistake,  and  that  even  very  carefully  constructed  filters  are 
necessary  for  successful  hatching.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  sea- 
water  here  is  tolerably  clear,  but  if  we  consider  the  fact  that  about 
15,000  liters  of  water  daily  flow  through  each  apparatus,  and  that  the 
bottom  of  the  box  is  covered  with  wire  gauze  so  fine  that  neither  eggs  nor 
young  fish  can  escape  J;hrough  it,  we  must  realize  that  this  gauze  will 
arrest  all  the  dirt  contained  in  the  water  and  so^n  become  so  clogged 
that  the  circulation  will  be  greatly  retarded.  Moreover,  if  some  of  the 
eggs,  which  float  freely  in  the  box  during  the  process  of  development, 
should  from  time  to  time  come  into  contact  with  the  bottom,  these 
also  will  soon  bo  coated  with  mud  and  will  sink  to  the  bottom  and  be 
destroyed  usually  within  a  few  hours.  The  loss  occasioned  in  this  way 
was  at  first  considerable,  but  after  the  water  became  cleaner  through 
the  use  of  filtering-frames,  and  I,  besides,  bad  learned  by  experience 
how  to  handle  the  eggs  more  carefully,  there  wa6  an  improvement,  and, 
towards  the  lastas  high  as50  per  cent,  of  young  fish  were  obtained.  This 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  very  gratifying,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  the  Americans,  who  had  all  possible  expedients  at  their 
command,  after  a  whole  winter's  work  obtained  a  considerably  smaller 
average. 

The  next  difficulty  which  presented  itself,  and  which  caused  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  eggs,  was  the  circumstance  that  the  sea-water  some- 
times contained  so  little  salt  that  its  specific  gravity  was- less  than  that 
of  the  eggs,  which  may  be  placed,  with  little  variation,  at  1.C23.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  eggs  fell  to  the  bottom,  and  were  securely  held 
there  by  the  current,  which  has  a  downward  movement  as  well  as  a  ro 
tary  motion.  It  was  possible,  of  course,  to  increase  the  saltness  of  the 
water,  but  not  without  considerable  expense,  and  to  move  the  whole 
establishment  farther  out  to  sea,  to  obtain  Salter  water,  was  naturally 
not  to  be  thought  of,  at  least  until  other  means  had  been  tried  to  get 
rid,  if  possible,  more  easily  of  this  drawback,  which  for  a  long  time  re- 
mained so  serious  that  I  even  began  to  doubt  the  result.    Naturally 
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there  was  DOthing  to  be  done  bat  to  direct  all  my  attention  to  tlie  ap- 
paratoSy  with  a  view  of  improving  it  if  possible. 

I  must  state  liere  that  the  Americans,  in  their  attempt  to  develop  cod 
eggs  in  1879,  used  many  of  the  older  forms  of  apparatus,  but  first  ob- 
tained satisfactory  results  after  the  construction  of  an  entirely  new  ap- 
pliance. This,  which  was  called  from  its  inventor  tbe  Chester  rotating 
apparatus,  was,  however,  also  encumbered  with  various  drawbacks,  and 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  experiment  not  only  with  the  last  named  but 
also  with  one  of  the  older  forms,  and  I  selected  the  so  called  Clark's, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  successful.  The  experinients  with 
this  were,  to  be  sure,  imsuccessful  in  America,  but  when  I  based  my 
calculation  upon  cleaner  water  I  believed  that  it  would  prove  effective 
in  our  country.  The  result  showed  that  so  far  1  was  right ;  but  now  the 
fatal  circumstance  interfered — the  salinity  of  the  water  at  certain  times 
was  too  low — and  a  new  difficulty  also  intervened,  which  was  not,  and, 
without  somewhat  extensive  preliminary  experiments,  could  not  have 
been  foreseen.  The  difficulty  was  that  the  cod  eggs,  which  are  naturally 
developed  at  the  surface,  remained  lying  on  the  bottop,  and  that  in  an 
apparatus  in  which  there  is  a  descending  current. 

By  accident  I  made  the  discovery  that  the  greater  or  lesser  inclina- 
tion of  the  apparatus  had  considerable  influence  on  the  direction  of  the 
current,  and  after  having  made  some  experiments  I  had  the  Clark's  ap- 
paratus set  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  fall  of  8  inches  in  8  feet, 
instead  of  1  inch  in  the  same  distance,  as  proposed  by  an  American 
fish-culturist,  Mr.  B.  E.  Earll.  By  way  of  explanation  allow  me  to  give 
a  short  description  of  the  structure  of  this  apparatus.  It  consist  s  simply 
of  a  water-tight  box,  8  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  1  foot  deep.  It  is 
divided  lengthwise  into  two  equal  parts,  and  each  of  these  again  into 
five  smaller  compartments,  by  means  of  partitions. 

As  a  result  the  box  contains  ten  compartments  of  equal  size,  besides  a 
smaller  one  in  each  end,  which  serve  for  the  inflow  and  exit  of  the  T^'Uter. 
In  each  partition  there  is  a  depression  containing  a  tin  spout,  through 
which  the  water  flows  from  one  compartment  to  another.  Now,  when 
the  water  is  brought  into  the  uppermost  compartment  this  will  be  filled 
to  within  about  one  inch  from  the  top,  whereupon  'it  will  flow  into  the 
next  division,  and  so  on  until  all  the  compartments  are  filled.  From 
the  last  an  exit-pipe  extends  through  the  floor.  In  each  of  the  ten  com- 
partments there  is  a  wooden  box,  furnished  with  a  wire-gauze  bottom, 
tmd  somewhat  smaller  than  the  space  wherein  it  is  contained.  This 
wooden  box  has  one  of  its  edges  pressed  under  the  tin  spout  through 
which  the  water  comes,  and  then  it  is  naturally  elevated  at  the  opposite 
side  in  such  a  way  that  it  rests  somewhat  obliquely. 

In  these  small  boxes,  then,  the  eggs  are  placed,  and,  since  the  fine 
openings  in  the  bottom  furnish  the  only  escape  for  the  water,  it  is  clear 
that  the  principal  current  must  be  descending.  Now,  by  giving  the  box 
a  greater  inclination,  as  directed  above,  the  water  obtains,  in  leaving 
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the  tin  spout  to  enter  the  next  compartment,  a  vertical  fall  of  about 
three-foarths  of  an  inch.  The  downward  movement  which  the  water 
hereby  acquires  changes,  its  course  so  that,  instead  of  flowing  right  off 
along  the  surface  as  before,  it  now  proceeds  towards  the  bottom,  thence 
along  the  upward-Inclined  surface  of  the  box,  and  then  farther  upward— 
in  brief,  it  receives  a  whirling  movement  in  a  vertical,  instead  of,  a8 
heretofore,  a  horizontal  direction.  The  eggs  cannot  now  longer  remain 
on  the  bottom,  but  must  go  with  the  current  and  be  kept  thereby  in  con- 
tinual motion.  The  number  of  eggs  injured  in  this  way  was  very  large; 
however,  the  loss  was  not  total ,  since  they  could,  to  some  extent,  collect 
in  the  '^eddies"  of  the  hatching-box  opposite  tbe  tin  spout,  also  along 
the  sides  of  the  box,  which  is  movable.  In  order  to  secure  motion  in 
the  mass  of  eggs  there  is  needed  merely  a  brief  pressure  on  the  edge  of 
the  box,  which  pressure  also  forces  the  water  up  through  the  bottom, 
and  I  have  determined  to  utilize  this  circumstance.  Consequently  1 
have  had  constructed  an  appliance  which,  by  communication  with  a 
steam-engine,  will  furnish  a  uniform  upward  and  downward  movement 
to  the  egg-boxes.  This  apparatus,  however,  was  finished  too  late  to  be 
tested  during  the  more  unfavorable  condition  of  a  too  low  salinity  of  the 
water. 

It  is  essential,  however,  in  this  case,  as  well  as  under  the  former  con- 
dition, to  keep  the  apparatus  absolutely  clean,  and  to  remove  the  dead 
eggs  immediately.  When  there  is  a  stock  of  40,000,000  to  50,000,000  egg& 
in  the  establishment  this  will  involve  considerable  labor,  of  course ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  careful  filtering  of  the 
water  before  introducing  it  into  the  boxes  will  diminish  the  labor  to  a 
considerable  ext-ent. 

Flounders. — ^As  gravid  flounders,  chiefly  iSfcruftftc,* .  were  rather 
easily  procured,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  apparatus  stood  idle  for 
want  of  eggs,  I  resolved  to  make  an  experiment  with  these  fishes  alsoy 
and  so  much  the  more  because  no  attempt  of  this  kind  had  previoaslv 
been  made.  The  following  table  furnishes  a  synopsis  of  the  results 
accomplished  in  this  direction : 

TdbU  showing  the  extent  of  flounder-hatching  from  March  6  to  April  28,  18B4. 


1 

Date,    t 

BggB  ferti- 
100,000 

'  1 

Total  namber 
offertUis&ed 

B^eoted 

1 

Mar«h  6  > 

100.000 
400,000 
1, 150  000 
1, 160, 000 
1,750.000 
1,050,000 
2. 150. 000 
2, 400, 000 
2. 800, 000 
2.800,000 
2,800.000 
2,800.000 
3  300,000 

11 
19 
24 

300,000 
•       760,000 

150,666 

25 

600,000 
200.000 
200,000 
260,000 
400,000 

• 

26 

27 

29 

81 
April     1 

800,000 
400,000 

6 

600,666' 

7 

Net  stook  of 
fertilized 


100.000 
400.000 
1.000,000 
965.000 
1,665.000 
1,706.000 
],  005. 000 
2.010,000 
2. 110, 000 
1, 710. 000 
1.500,000 
1,  u60, 000 
1.860,000 


Yonng  liber- 
atod. 


45,000 

'66,'666 
'i46,'666 


160.000 
200,000 
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Table  $hmoitig  the  eiBteni  offlounder-hatoMtigfrim  Mardk  6  to  April  28, 1884— Contidued. 


Date. 

Bggsferti- 
liud. 

Total  nomber 
offertiliMd 
eggB. 

Bf^eotod 
eggs. 

Remarks. 

April     8 

0 

14 

850,000 

8,<m000 
8,660,000 
8,650,000 
8,650,000 
8,650,000 
8,660,000 
8,660.000 
8,660,000 
8,850,000 
8,850,000 

1 
2,210,000    

800,000 

«  1,660.000              250,000 
1.665,000  1              5,000 

16 

250,000 

1,105,000  1           210,000 

17 

985.000              200,000  i 

19 

300,000 

595^000              100,000  i 

n 

496, 000             100, 000 

SS 

i6o,'oo6 

800.000 

195,000 

Fertilized  eggs. 

S8 

200,000    

88 

200,000 

1 

8,860,000 

2,000,000 

1,850,000 

1 

Prom  3,860,000  eggs  were  obtained  1,850,000  young  fish,  or  48  per 
cent.,  which  was  a  somewhat  better  resalt  than  that  secured  with  the 
cod.  Flounder  eggs  are  a  little  heavier  than  those  of  the  cod,  their 
specific  gravity  reaching  1.026,  and  we  might  suppose  that  they  were 
more  difficult  to  manage,  especially  when  the  water  was  too  brackish. 
This,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  true,  as  they  are  more  hardy  than  cod 
eggs  and  are  not  so  easily  destroyed  by  resting  for  a  while  on  the  bot- 
tom. An  experiment  with  Slette*  and  Tungefly7idre\  conducted  at  the 
same  time  was  equally  successftd.  The  period  of  incubation  was  from 
twelve  to  seventeen  days,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
There  are  about  2,400  Shrubbe  eggs  in  a  gram,  but  the  number  varies 
considerably  with  the  size  of  the  parent  fish. 

LOBSTEBS. — ^With  a  view  of  testing  the  possibility  of  developing  lob- 
ster spawn  after  it  was  shed,  I  procured,  x>n  the  21st  of  June,  some 
lobsters,  which  were  kept  in  a  box  in  the  hatching-house  after  a  portion 
of  their  eggs  had  been  deposited. 

The  eggs,  however,  were  placed  in  a  specially  constructed  apparatus, 
which  received  a  uniform  water  supply  from  the  large  reservoir  of  the 
establishment,  which  was  pumped  full  every  morning  and  evening,  and 
dnring  warm  weather  at  noon  also.  After  a  space  of  about  fourteen  days 
the  shells  began  to  burst,  and  the  young  then  appeared,  surrounded  only 
by  the  thin  internal  covering,  which  is  not  shed  until  they  are  able  to 
swim,  or  after  the  first  shedding  of  the  skin.  Beyond  this  stage,  how- 
ever, I  was  unable  to  rear  a  single  young  lobster  out  of  the  whole  mass 
of  eggs ;  they  all  died,  without  exception,  within  four  days  after  they 
had  escaped  from  the  external  shell,  and  before -they  were  capable  of 
swimming. 

I  had  observed,  though,  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  exercised 
great  influence  on  the  longevity  of  the  lobsters,  and  that  this  was  in- 
creased proportionally  as  the  water  became  cooler,  whereas  during 
very  warm  days  they  usually  died  within  twenty-four  hours. 

After  I  had  placed  a  new  lot  of  eggs  in  the  apparatus,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  I  attempted  to  reduce  the  temperature  by  the  use  of  ice;  but 
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as  this  was  unsuccessful,  on  account  of  the  warm  weather  and  the  heat 
radiated  from  the  boiler,  I  had  the  pumping  continued,  with  short  in- 
tervals, from  G  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  and  during  the  last  week  through  the 
night  also.  In  this  way  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  as  well  as  in  the 
apparatus,  was  kept  cooler,  because  it  was  not  exposed  so  long  to  the 
warm  air. 

Kow  there  was  an  improvement.  On  the  7th  of  August  the  first  fully 
hatched  young  lobsters  made  their  appearance  in  the  boxes,  and  from 
that  time  until  August  21,  when  the  work  ceased,  some  hatched  out,  as . 
a  rule,  every  day.  The  young  were  lively  and  disported  themselves 
freely  in  the  water,  but  seldom  lived  longer  than  a  few  days.  I  do  not 
know  what  was  the  cause  of  this,  but  I  believe  it  was  want  of  food,  since 
the  water  was  filtered  before  it  was  introduced  into  the  apparatus. 

Flobeyiq  HATCHiNa  Establishment, 

September  4, 1884. 


Postscript. — After  my  report  of  operations  of  the  hatching  estab- 
lishment during  the  present  year  was  delivered,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  informing  myself  more  fully  about  a  circumstance  which  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  same,  and  which  I  cannot  omit  to  mention,  since  it 
fninishes  rather  satisfactory  proof  that  the  results  of  hatching  are  al- 
ready  beginning  to  appear. 

On  the  9th  of  September  the  fishermen  living  here  set  a  so-called 
mat-net  (fine-meshed  net)  to  catch  young  herring  for  bait  When  this 
was  hauled  I  examined  the  catch,  to  discover  if  possible  young  ood  of 
the  year,  and  found  therein,  to  my  great  delight,  a  score  of  these  fish, 
measuring  2^  to  4  inches  in  length.  Afterwards  I  examined  the  bot^ 
tom  alongshore  with  a  water  telescope,  and  saw  plenty  of  younf  ood 
of  the  above-named  size,  a  phenomenon  which  I  had  not  observed  be- 
fore, although  I  have  lived  in  the  place  eighteen  years.  In  order  to 
increase  my  knowledge  of  the  matter,  I  inquired  of  the  fishermen  to  what. 
extent  they  had  previously  observed  young  cod  in  the  catch  of  the  mat- 
nets,  but  obtained  the  uniform  answer  that  this  was  the  first  occurrenoe 
of  the  kind  to  their  knowledge.  A  very  old  fisherman  stated,  howeveTf 
that  he  had  often  seen  such  young  cod  '<  in  the  olden  days,"  which  is 
not  surprising,  because  the  number  of  cod  along  the  coast  at  that  time 
was  considerable. 

The  young  flounders,  which  were  seen  in  large  numbers  previously 
during  the  summer,  have  within  the  last  four  to  six  weeks  entirely  dis-, 
appeared.  Probably  they  now  frequent  the  bottom  in  sand  areas,  where 
it  is  difBcult  to  discover  them.  I  shall,  however,  direct  attention  to 
them  also  after  the  autumn,  in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  more  definite 
information  concerning  their  development  and  their  habits  during  the 
first  year  of  their  existence. 

ELOPEYiaj  September  15, 1884. 


I 
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Tol.  T,  No.  II.    l^ashinffton,  B«  C.    April  3S,  I885( 


S4.-1IOW  liONO  Wllili  OTSTSBS  I^ITE  OVT  OP  U'A'TKRf 

By  Prof.  A.  £•  TEBRII.!.. 

My  attention  was  recently  called  by  Gapt.  G.  H.  TowuBeiid  to  a  large 
cluster  of  oysters  attached  to  an  old  boot  which  had  been  hanging  in 
the  front  windows  of  the  fish  market  of  Charles  Beed,  in  this  eity,  for 
a  long  time.  This  clnster  was  taken  from  the  water  in  the  early  part 
of  December,  1884  (abont  the  10th,  it  is  said),  and  when  I  examined  it 
on  February  25  several  of  the  larger  oysters  were  still  alive.  I  am  told 
that  they  continued  to  live  for  some  days  afterwards.-  The  larger  ones 
which  were  still  alive  were  of  abont  the  size  ordinarily  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket. Most  of  the  smaller  ones  were  dead,  and  many  of  the  larger  oiioh, 
of  which  the  edges  had  been  broken  or  chipped,  were  dead  and  driod 
up  when  I  saw  them.  Those  that  were  alive  had  ajl  been  hang  ap  with 
the /rout  edge  of  the  sheU  downvcard  and  the  hinge  upward.  They  had 
been  hanging  in  the  show  window,  attached  to  a  gas-burner,  during  the 
whole  time  (over  ten  weeks),  freely  exposed  to  the  air  and  light.  The 
room  was,  of  course,  rather  cool,  as  such  shops  usually  are  in  winter, 
and  the  window  space,  although  open  freely  to  the  shop,  was  doubtless 
still  cooler,  especially  at  night,  but  the  air  must  have  been  dry  and  the 
temperature  quite  variable.  The  window  faces  to  the  west  and  would 
have  direct  sunlight  in  the  afternoon.  The  remarkable  duration  of  the 
life  of  these  oysters  is  undoubtedly  due  to  two  causes : 

1.  The  perfect  condition  of  the  edges  of  the  shells,  which  allowed  them 
to  close  up  very  tightly. 

2.  The  position,  suspended  as  they  were,  with  the  front  edge  down- 
ward, is  the  most  favorable  position  possible  for  the  retention  of  water 
within  the  gill-cavity,  for  in  this  position  the  edges  of  the  mantle  would 
closely  pack  against  the  inner  edges  of  the  shell,  effectually  closing  any 
small  leaks,  and  the  retained  water  would  also  be  in  the  most  favorable 
position  to  moisten  the  gills,  even  after  part  had  evaporated.  It  is  also 
possible  that  when  in  this  position  the  oyster  instinctively  keeps  the  shell 
tightly  closed,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  water. 

This  incident  may  give  a  hint  as  to  the  best  mode  of  transporting  oys- 
ters and  clams  long  distances.  Perfect  shells  should  be  selected,  and 
tbey  shonld  be  packed  with  the  front  edge  downward^  and  kept  moder- 
ately cool,  in  a  crate  or  some  such  receptacle  which  will  allow  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  Under  such  favorable  conditions  selected  oysters 
can  doubtless  be  kept  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  out  of  water.  Prob- 
ably the  quahaug,  or  round  clam,  which  has  a  very  tightly  closing  shell, 
when  perfect,  can  be  kept  equally  long  in  the  same  way. 

Nxw  Hatsn,  GoNN.y  Uareh  9, 1885. 

BulL  II.  a  F.  O.,  86 11 
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NOTE  BY  JOHN  A.  BYDEB. 

The  observatioDB  of  Professor  Yerrill  are  interesting  and  important 
I  have  had  oysters  live  in  the  shell  for  two  weeks  where  the  tenii>era- 
tiire  ranged  from  36o  to  40^  F.  at  night  to  over  80o  F.  in  the  day, 
lying  on  shelves  in  the  cases  in  my  work-room,  exposed  the  whole  time  to 
the  air,  withont  showing  the  slightest  tendency  to  decompose,  every 
specimen  containing  and  holding  liqaid  in  its  mantle  cavity.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  shells  I  did  not  notice.  This  was  aboat  two  years  since, 
and  the  facts  did  not  then  seem  to  me  to  have  any  practical  bearing,  as 
they  now  appear  to,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Verrill. 

A  striking  observation  which  I  made  at  that  time,  and  which  I  re- 
corded, I  believe,  in  the  sketch  of  the  life  history  of  the  oyster  prepared 
ander  my  direction  for  the  annaal  report  of  the  Oeological  Survey,  was  the 
following :  The  specimen  which  served  me  as  my  "  model"  from  which  to 
sketch  the  external  anatomy  of  the  soft  parts,  published  in  that  report 
and  also  in  the  Fishery  Report  of  the  Census,  laid  open  for  twenty-f(»ur 
hours,  with  one  valve  removed  and  the  soft  parts  exposed  to  the  air 
for  the  whole  time,  &nd  yet  at  the  end  of  that  time,  when  the  ventricle 
was  touched,  it  began  to  slowly  pulsate,  and  did  so  under  this  stimulus 
a  number  of  times.  This  instance  of  tenacity  of  life  on  the  part  of  a 
mutilated  bivalve  is  pretty  hard  to  excel  for  incredibility ;  in  fact,  had 
I  not  witnessed  the  facts  as  stated  above,  I  would  have  been  disinclined 
to  accept  them  as  a  statement  of  the  truth. 

Washincjton,  D.  Q.J  March  13, 1885. 


35.-IfBir  SNC»IiAIfl>   FISHBRIBS   FBOIH  JAIVIJARY  1  TO  MARCH   SI. 

By  !¥.  A.  W1I.COX. 

The  winter  fishing  by  the  New  England  fleets  is  confined  to  the  George's 
Bank  cod,  haddock,  and  halibut  fleets,  the  frozen-herring  catch  of  Grand 
Manan,  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  Fortune  Bay,  Newfoundland.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  vessels  engaged  in  supplying  the  large  fresh-flsh  markets  of 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  a  few  sail  from  the  Provinces,  the  winter 
fishing  is  confined  to  vessels  from  Gloucester.    A  large  part  of  the  catch 

« 

Kold  at  the  leading  fresh-fish  markets  is  also  made  by  vessels  from  that 
port.  The  catch  of  codfish  and  mackerel  during  1884  having  been  ex- 
ceptionally large  and  prices  lower  than  for  years,  not  much  encourage- 
ment was  felt  to  engage  in  the  dangerous  winter  fishing.  The  report 
for  January  shows  few  sail  and  light  receipts. 

Shore  god-fisheby. — Thirty-two  sail  from  Gloucester  have  followed 
the  near-home  shore  fishery  for  ground  fish,  the  catch  being  made  in 
Ipswich  Bay  and  landed  at  Portsmouth,  Bockport.,  and  Gloueester.  Dur- 
ing the  past  winter,  up  to  the  middle  of  March,  the  entire  catch  was 
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made  by  gill-nets ;  after  that  date  nets  and  trawls  were  both  used.  The 
history  of  the  introdactionof  the  gill-nets  by  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission has  been  published,  and  it  only  remains  to  add  that  yearly  they 
seem  to  grow  in  favor,  and  well  they  may,  the  catch  by, them  being 
larger  and  better  fish  than  by  trawls  when  used  side  by  side,  and  the 
saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  bait.  It  would  be  an  interesting  item 
to  know  just  how  much  has  been  saved  in  the  purchase  of  bait  since 
the  first  use  of  gill-nets.    We  must  be  content  by  saying  it  is  a  large  snm. 

The  catch  of  the  past  winter  shows  a  gain  over  that  of  the  previous 
year.  During  March  the  amountlanded  at  this  port  by  32  sail  was  101,000 
pounds  of  cod  caught  in  gill-nets  and  116,0Q0  pounds  of  cod  caught  by 
trawlers.    Vessels  averaged  6,000  pounds  to  a  trip. 

The  amount  landed  at  Portsmouth  and  Bockport  during  March,  all 
made  by  gill-nets,  was  as  follows : 

For  the  week  ending —  Poands. 

March  7 84,000 

March  14 245  000 

March  21 ,.  230  000 

March  28 82,000 

Total , 641,000 

Maokbbel-fisheby  of  1885. — ^Of  late  years,  each  spring  the  mack- 
erel fleet  starts  south  for  the  spring  catch  at  an  earlier  date  than  the 
previous  year.  This  year  the  first  vessel  to  sail,  the  Mollie  Adams,  left 
Gloucester  March  4;  others  soon  followed.  April  1  flnds  83  sail  on  the 
ground  from  that  port,  and,  including  all  other  ports,  125  sail. 

The  first  to  arrive  with  fish  were  schooners  Nellie  N.  Kowe  and  Emma 
Brown.  They  arrived  at  New  York  March  30,  with  200  and  125  barrels 
of  fresh  mackerel  of  mixed  sizes,  mostly  small,  caught  on  March  2G 
and  27,  30  miles  south  of  Gape  Henry.  Numerous  other  vessels  ar- 
rived the  following  week,  mostly  with  small  fares  of  from  60  to  160  bar- 
rels each  of  fresh  mackerel,  of  small  size  and  inferior  quality. 

The  first  fresh  mackerel  landed  at  New  York  in  1884  was  on  March 
24,  and  in  1883  on  March  31. 

As  the  season  advances,  the  fleet  will  be  increased  to  its  usual  size;  a 
number  of  new  vessels  beiug  added,  and  by  those  at  present  engaged 
in  other  branches  of  the  fisheries. 

Frozen  HSBBma. — This  branch  of  the  fishery  business  is  of  value 
as  furnishing  a  cheap  food  to  the  masses,  as  well  afi  supplying  the  win- 
ter fleets  engaged  in  the  cod,  haddock,  and  halibut  fisheries  with  the 
best  of  fresh  bait.  Bulletin  Volume  4  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission dates  the  first  venture  of  a  frozen-herring  trip  as  the  winter  of 
1863.  Since  that  time  it  has  grown  to  large  size  and  importance ;  each 
year  finds  more  vessels  engaged  and  receipts  proportionately  larger. 

The  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Fortune  Bay,  Newfoundland,  are  the  great 
oenters  of  the  catch,  whioh  is  made  by  the  native  fishermen  living  in 
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the  vicinity,  and  by  tbein  sold  to  the  vessels,  mbstly  from  Gloucester, 
that  visit  the  fishing  sections  for  cargoes. 

Fortune  Bat,  Newfoundland.— Daring  the  past  winter  all  tbe 
vessels  from  the  United  States  that  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  her- 
ring-fishery belonged  to  the  port  of  Oloncester,  the  first  to  sail  leav- 
ing that  port  November  24 ;  the  fleet  numbered  22  sail.  One  vessel  went 
ashore  and  returned  in  ballast.  Three  cargoes  arrived  at  Oloucester 
and  one  at  New  York  in  vessels  owned  in  Nova  Scotia^  making  26  sail 
engaged  in  the  business.  One  vessel  made  two  trips,  all  others  only 
one,  making  25  cargoes  that  reported  at  Oloucester  and  one  at  New  York 
direct 

m 

The  first  to  return  arrived  at  Oloucester  January  3 ;  the  last  cargo  ar- 
rived March  16. 

Herring  were  reported  fully  as  plenty  as  in  past  years,  but  having 
struck  in  earlier  than  usual,  they  were  the  most  abundant  before  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet  to  buy  them.  Most  of  the  fleet  secured  full  cargoes, 
a  few  of  them  only  partial  fares.  All  were  bought  of  the  native  fish- 
ermen, vessels  from  the  United  States  not  trying  to  catch  any.  Total 
amount  reported  arriving  at  Oloucester,  25  cargoes  by  24  sail,  aggre- 
gating 8,995,000  fish.  The  cargo  direct  to  New  York  had  420,000  fish, 
and  comprises  the  total  receipts  from  Fortune  Bay. 

Of  the  vessels  reporting  at  Oloucester,  16  sail  disposed  of  their  car- 
goes at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

Bay  op  Fundy. — Twenty-four  vessels  from  Oloucester  and  10  from 
Maine  reported  at  the  former  port  with  cargoes  of  frozen  herring  pur- 
chased at  Orand  Manan  and  vicinity.  These  34  sail  landed  42  car- 
goes, aggregating  10,888,000  fish.  Quite  an  amount  also  arrived  at 
Boston  by  rail  and  steamer.  One  vessel  from  that,  port  also  landed  a 
cargo,  but  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  covered  by  the  amount  mentioned. 

This  large  amount  of  frozen  fresh  fish  was  taken  by  the  fresh-fish  trade, 
and  by  them  distributed  all  over  the  country,  as  well  as  supplying  the 
market-boats  and  fleets  engaged  in  the  winter  fisheries  with  fresh  bait. 
During  the  season  herring  were  found  in  average  abundance. 

Oeoroe's  Bank  fisheries. — The  large  &esh-fish  markets  look  to 
this  bank  for  most  of  their  winter  supply  of  cod,  haddock,  and  halibut. 
The  reputation  for  Oeorge's  boneless  or  prepared  salt  codfish  is  well 
known  as  the  best,  always  commanding  extra  prices  over  all  other  salt 
codfish,  and  calling  for  a  large  amount. 

The  general  depression  in  trade  and  much  lower  prices  than  usual 
account  for  a  much  smaller  fleet  during  January  than  usual.  Only  22 
vessels  from  Oloucester  were  engaged  during  that  month ;  in  February, 
00  sail ;  and  March  found  the  fleet  increased  to  103  sail. 

During  February  cod  and  haddock  were  very  plenty,  halibut  an 
average  catch.    During  March  the  catch  of  cod  fell  off  nearly  one-half. 
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and  halibat  seemed  to  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  very  few  being 
caught. 

New  tessels  asd  pbospeots. — ^The  record  of  the  past  year  may 
be  given  as  anything  but  favorable  or  encouraging  for  the  future.  It 
may  appear  strange  and  certainly  unfortunate  that  a  year  of  unusual 
abundance  and  large  productions  should  financially  be  one  of  very  little, 
if  any,  profit,  and  in  many  cases  of  losses.  This  is  accounted  foB  from 
many  causes — a  general  depression  in  trade  and  consequent  shrinkage 
in  values,  large  productions  of  the  leading  fisheries,  inferior  size  and 
quality  of  the  mackerel  catc(i,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  fish  free 
of  duty.  With  all  of  these  drawbacks  and  discouragements,  a  ray  of 
light  is  seen  in  the  near  termination  of  the  Washington  freaty  and 
hopes  of  some,  protection  in  the  fhture,  as  well  as  of  better  prices  and 
quality  in  the  catch  of  1886. 

The  number  of  vessels  fishing  on  the  Grand  Banks  will  be  less  than 
last  year  9  the  near-home  and  mackerel  fleets  will  probably  be  somewhat 
larger. 

Quite  an  addition  of  new  vessels  will  be  added  to  the  fleet.  Essex, 
Mass.,  has  launched  four,  and  now  has  ten  more  on  the  stocks  that  will 
soon  be  engaged  in  the  flsheries.  Other  eastern  ports  will  also  furnish 
a  number  of  new  vessels  for  the  fisheries.  * 

The  number  of  vessels  from  Gloucester  engaged  in  the  fisheries  March 
31, 1885,  is  as  follows : 

SatL 

George's  Bank>  cod  and  halibat 103 

Shoxe,  cod 32 

Bank,  cod  and  halibat 47 

Bank,haUbut ^ 30 

Mackerel 83 

Total 295 

All  of  the  above  are  actively  engaged,  the  bank  fleet  fishing  on  the 
Grand  and  Western  Banks. 

April  will  find  large  additions  to  the  above  and  the  full  fleets  in 
operation,  courageously  looking  forward  for  better  times  and  a  more 
prosperous  season. 

Table  I. — Fish  reoeipU  at  Olouoeeier  during  January,  February,  and  March, 


Year. 


ins 

1884 

1888 

1881 

1881 

1888 ..., 

1878 


Codfish. 


Povnda. 
5^684,900 
5,830,000 
4. 318, 000 
5,220,000 
7,8iJl.000 
7,654,000 
4»  854, 000 


Halibut. 


Pownd*. 
1,180,700 
1,209,100 
1,207,803 
1,628.100 
2,877,000 
1, 881, 000 
8,286»000 


Number  of 
frosen  herring. 


10, 888, 000 
14,730,000 
16,540,000 
18,084.000 
11, 520, 000 
8,500,000 
6.200,000 
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Tablb  II. — ReoeipU  nffmaen  hwrring  at  Gloucmter. 


Dftto. 


1885. 

Jaoiuury 

Febnuuy * 

MMoh 

Totia 


From  Grimd  KiwiMi. 


Gnrfoes. 


6 
10 
18 


42 


Number  of 
flsh. 


1,100,000 
5,183,000 
4^605,000 


10,888,000 


From  FortoBo  Bay, 
Newfonndbyiid. 


Cargoes. 


2 

16 

8 


25 


ITiimberof 
lUh. 


779^ 
^0•0. 
2.2W, 


8,805^000 


Total  ffomjQmnd  Miuian  and  Newibondland,  87  cargoes,  with  19,883,000  heRing. 

The  number  of  yeesels  engaged  from  Newfovndland  was  25  sail;  fh>m  Grand  Maaan,  82  sail;  total 
57saiL 

One  Teasel  made  two  trips  to  Fortone  Bay ;  1  returned  in  ballast,  all  others  with  one  cargo  each ;  21 
made  one  trip,  8  two  trips,  and  1  three  trips  to  Grand  Maoaa. 

Table  JIl.^B^oeipU  of  ground  JUh  at  Olouceater,  Mom. 


Date. 

Fares. 

.  From^ 

Codilsh. 

HaUbnt 

1 

Haddock. 

188& 
•Tannarr 

11 

1 
5 
6 

P<mndM. 
270,000 
85,000 
20,000 

POttfMf«. 

18.500 
5,000 

Pounds. 

La  HaTQ  Banks 

Shore.  Inswioh  Bay - . . 

The  Banks 

153,000 

Georffo's  Banks... 

23 

-     826,000 

176,600 

• 

Fabmarr.. 

47 

2 

15 

13 

1,017,000 
60,000 
26,900 

97,900 
14,000 

132,001 

Ta  HaTO  Banks.  ........... 

Shore,  Ipswich  Bay 

The  Banks 

84, 6M 

198,800 

Georcre's  Banks. 

77 

1,003,900 

310, 700 

216,009 

Karoh 

121 

86 

2 

20 

-  4, 010, 000 

217, 000 

25,000 

5,000 

85,500 

60.000 

Shor^^.  Inswioh  Bay 

I^  Htt^ve  Banks 

24,000 
584,000 

Fishlnr  Banks,  w 

170 

4,266,000 

093,500 

«i,ooe 

Total 

279 

6,684,800 

1,180,700 

2?a.ooo 

SA.— NBW  BlfOIiAHTD  FIftKKBIBS 


By  ¥F.  A.  TFII.COX. 


April  is  usually  one  of  the  dullest  mouths  in  the  year  with  the  fish 
trade,  and  also  one  of  the  busiest  with  the  producer,  the  past  month 
proving  no  exception . 

The  demand  for  all  kinds  of  fish  has  been  very  light  and  prices  nu- 
pi  ecedentedly  low.  The  producers  have  been  busy  in  preparing  for  the 
season's  work,  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  fleets,  and  the 
close  of  the  month  finds  the  larger  part  of  the  vessels  actively  engaged 
or  nearly  ready  to  sail.  The  Orand  Banks  cod  fleet  is  leaving  later 
than  usual;  will  not  uumber  as  many  sail;  most  of  them  will  make  only 
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one  trip.  The  mackerel  fleet  now  nambers  184  vessels,  of  which  102 
are  from  Gloacester;  daring  the  next  two  months  it  will  be  largely  in- 
creased. The  fleet  has  worked  north  slowly,  the  result  being  very  un- 
satisfactory. 

Mackerel. — From  the  taking  of  the  first  mackerel,  on  March  2G,  to 
the  latter  part  of  April,  the  catch  was  confined  to  a  few  vessels,  the  fish 
of  medinm  and  small  size,  qirality  poor,  and  marketed  fresh  at  low 
prices.  On  April  23  and  ^,  in  longitude  74o  to  75o,  latitude  37o  to 
38^,  the  fleet  found  mackerel  in  great  abundance,  and  over  100  8a|l 
secured  fares.  On  April  25,  26,  and  27,  93  sail  arrived  at  ^ew  York 
and  14  at  Philadelphia,  with  from  100  to  300  .barrels  each,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  lauded  at  New  York  from  Saturday  to  Monday  noon 
being  estimated  at.  11,000,000  fresh  mackei'el  and  500  barrels  of  sea- 
packed.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  fresh  mackerel  on  record 
as  having  been  landed  at  any  one  port  in  so  short  h  time.  This  immense 
amount,  arriving  at  once,  overstocked  the  market;  prices  quickly  fell 
from  $2  to  $6  a  hundred,  to  50  cents  to  $2  a  thousand  fish;  large  quauti-  - 
ties  were  given  and  thrown  away.  The  salt  mackerel,  being  of  poor 
quality,  sold  at  from  $2.25  to  $2.75  a  barrel,  in  all  cases  the  fishermen 
realizing  very  little  from  the  catch. 

The  fish  averaged  90  per  cent,  from  10  to  12  inches  in  length,  the 
remainder  from  12^  to  14  inches,  and  give  promise  of  good  fish  later  in 
the  season,  a  decided  improvement  in  size  over  that  of  last  year.  The 
mackerel  were  quite  well  filled  with  the  fine  red  food  called  by  the 
fishermen  <<  cayenne." 

The  following  froiQ  the  Fishing  Gazette,  of  New  York,  gives  some  in- 
teresting items  connected  with  the  great  catch: 

^^A  sight  was  witnessed  in  our  market  on  Monday  morning  last  that 
is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  fishing  business.  One  hun- 
dred sail  of  mackerel  vessels  were  in  port,  either  unloading  or  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  slip  at  Fulton  Market  has  a  capacity 
for  only  forty  sail,  and  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  were  obliged  to  seek 
wharfage  wherever  it  could  be  obtained,  and  all  along  the  East  River 
docks,  around  Washington  Market  and  the  docks  of  the  North  Eiver, 
at  docks  in  Brooklyu,  the  vessels  were  unloading.  A  close  estimate  made 
from  the  actual  catch  of  a  number  of  vessels  warrants  the  statement 
that  there  were  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  fish  either  in  process  of 
unloading  or  waiting  to  unload.  The  greater  portion  of  these  fish  were 
caught  about  120  miles  southwest  of  Barnegat,  and  were  supposed  to 
have  formed  one  immense  school.  So  numerous  were  the  fish  that  in 
several  instances  single  hauls  of  the  seine  netted  250  barrels ;  the  MoUie 
Adams,  Captain  Jacobs,  brought  in  400  barrels  taken  in  four  hauls.  This 
enormous  supply  of  course  ran  prices  down  to  almost  nothing,  the  fish 
being  sold  at  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar  per  thousand;  it  also  affected 
the  price  of  all  kinds  of  fish,  and  the  cry  was  ^Down,  down.' 

<<The  Elizabeth  M.  Smith,  Captain  Black,  in  making  a  haul  for  mack- 
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erel,  got  a  large  namber  of  tanny  fish  (also  called  borse  mackerel  and 
albicores)  into  the  seine.  These  fish  tore  the  seine  very  badly,  bat  they 
succeeded  in  taking  about  500,  of  an  average  weight  of  35  pounds  each, 
and  brought  them  into  market  and  sold  them  at  from  10  to  25  cents  each. 
The  Mollie  Adams  also  brought  in  about  8  barrels  of  this  fish.  The 
tunny  is  not  a  popular  fish ;  the  flesh,  however,  resembles  lean  pork, 
with  a  fine  mackerel  taste,  and  the  time  will  probably  come  when  it  will 
form  a  more  important  feature  of  marketable  fish. 
•  <^  The  inevitable  results  of  such  an  excessive  oversupply  of  fish  be- 
gan to  be  manifested  on  Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday  morning.  The 
fish  began  to  spoil  before  they  could  be  disposed  of,  and  Inspector  Ham- 
ilton was  kept  busy  in  condemning  such  as  were  unfit  to  sell.  Over 
300,000  were  dumped  on  the  pier,  their  ultimate  destination  being  Bar- 
ren Island,  where  they  will  be  converted  into  fertilizers." 

After  disposing  of  thla  large  amount  of  fish,  the  fleet,  on  going  to  sea, 
encountered  a  severe  gale  on  April  29.  Some  twenty  seine-boats  were 
lost.  As  yet  only  one  vessel  has  reported  loss  of  life.  The  schooner 
Neponset,  of  Boston,  lost  her  seine  boat  and  four  men. 

God  and  halibut. — The  George's  Bank  cod  and  halibut  fleet  have 
found  fish  abundaut,  landing  good  fares  as  compared  with  the  corres- 
l)onding  month  of  last  year.  The  catch  of  codfish  was  a  little  more 
than  double ;  of  halibut,  three  times  the  quantity. 

Shore  fisheries. — The  shore  catch  of  codfish,  almost  entirely  from 
Ipswich  Bay,  was  taken  by  gill  nets  and  trawls.  The  fish  were  mostly 
caught  from  2  to  8  miles  from  the  shore,  between  ^ewbnryport  and 
Portsmouth.  The  amount  landed  was  as  follows :  At  Gloucester,  from 
gill-nets,  144,000  pounds,  and  from  trawls,  211,000  pounds;  at  liook- 
port  and  Portsmouth,  from  trawls,  175,000  pounds,  and' from  gilinetSi 
525,000  pounds. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  scattering  sail,  the  Ipswich  Bay  cod- 
fishery  closes  from  the  last  of  April  until  late  in  the  fall.  A  few  sail 
from  Provinceto  wn  have  fished  for  cod  and  halibut  on  Nantucket  Shoals. 
Ten  miles  southeast  of  the  fishing  rips  they  found  halibut  more  plentiful 
than  for  many  years ;  three  sail  landed  at  Gloucester  17,000  xH>unda. 
These  fish  were  noticed  as  being  exceptionally  fine,  large,  and  thick ; 
would  average  something  over  100  pounds  each,  some  weighing  near 
300  pounds;  were  over  two- thirds  white. 

The  Bank  halibut  FLEEX.^These  vessels  fished  during  January, 
February,  and  March  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Grand  Banks.  Dor- 
iug  the  pa^t  month  the  catch  was  mostly  made  in  what  the  fishermen 
call  the  ^'guUey,"  lying  between  Banquereau  and  Grand  Banks,  in  175 
to  225  fathoms  of  water,  landing  612,000  pounds,  the  catch  on  Grand 
Banks  alone  being  131,000  pounds.  Vessels  mostly  arrived  with  good 
fares,  which  brought  them  fair  prices. 

Weirs  and  traps.— The  close  of  the  month  finds  this  branch  of  the 
business  just  getting  under  way.    Provincetown  Harbor,  between  that 
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port  and  North  Traro,  is  lined  with  sixteen  weirs  pat  down  the  past 
month,  $80,000  being  invested.  They  are  of  value  in  supplying  the  fish- 
ing fleets  with  plenty  of  fresh  bait. 

The  OUTLOOK. — Prospects  for  the  season  now  indicate  another  year 
of  large  production.  'Although  the  migratory  fish  have  been  late  in  ar- 
riving, they  seem  to  have  come  in  unusual  abundance.  The  catch  of  ale- 
wives  in  the  Susquehanna  and  Potomac  has  been  the  largest  for  years. 
Very  little  preparation  is  made  for  the  cure  of  these  fish  caught  in  that 
section ;  in  consequence  the  price  dropped  from  the  customary  one  of 
25  to  50  cents  ahuildred  fish  to  the  same  price  per  thousand;  during 
the  last  week  in  April  even  lower  prices  were  taken. 

The  whale -fisheby. — Wliale-fishing  off  the  New  England  coast  by 
small  steamers  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  business.  During  the  past  two 
months  four  steamers  have  been  engaged  in  this  work,  viz,  Fannie 
Sprague,  Mabel  Bird,  Hurricane,  and  Josephine. 

'thej  cruise  off  the  Maine  and  Massachusetts  shores  as  far  south  as 
Gape  God.  A  bomblance,  fired  from  a  gun  held  at  the  shoulder,  is  used* 
for  killing  the  whales.    Up  to  date  about  40  whales  have  been  captured. 

As  the  men  become  expert  in  the  manner  of  capture,  the  whales  be- 
come shy  and  keep  more  in  deep  water.  After  being  killed  they  usually 
sink,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  business,  as  at  present  conducted,  will  last 
if  the  whales  are  driven  off  from  near  shore,  it  being  difficult  to  re- 
cover them  in  over  40  fathoms  of  water. 

The  whales  captured  the  past  few  weeks  average  60  feet  long  and  \\  eigb 
about  25  tons  each ;  they  yield  about  20  barrels  of  oil,  2  barrels  of 
meat,  5  tons  of  dry  chum,  and  2  tons  of  bone,  about  $400  being  real- 
ized from  each  whale,  on  the  average. 

The  ssal-fishebt.— During  the  past  month  the  steamers  from  pro- 
vincial ports  engaged  in  the  seal-fishery  have  been  returning  home, 
having  had  one  of  the  most  successful  seasons  ever  made  in  that  busi- 
ness.   Full  returns  will  be  given  later. 

The  following  from  the  Island  Press  is  of  interest: 

^*  The.  seal-fishery  has  been  unusually  successful  this  year.  Many 
steamers  have  returned  from  the  sealing  grounds  loaded  down  almost 
to  the  water^s  edge.  Steamer  Kanger,  with  over  200  men  on  board,  re- 
turned to  St.  John's  with  35,600  prime  young  harp  seals,  the  largest  catch 
for  her  tonnage  ever  taken  into  any  port  in  the  world,  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  ship  being  jammed  full.  She  was  compelled  to  steam  slowly 
ham  the  time  of  leaving  the  ice,  to  prevent  upsetting,  and  had  to  creep 
home  inch  by  inch.  Fortunately  the  sea  was  calm  all  the  way.  Her 
deck,  covered  to  the  top  of  the  rails  with  7,100  seals,  was  a  sight  never 
before  seen  in  St.  John's.  The  companioq-way  was  covered'  in,  only 
room  enough  being  left  for  a  man  to  squeeze  himself  into  the  door-way. 
The  lazaret  contained  720,  and  250  were  stowed  under  the  bunks  in 
which  the  men  slept.  Eight  puncheons  were  filled  with  oil,  and  the 
re6t  was  stowed  in  the  hold." 
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SdoHpU  offish  ai  GUntomter,  Man,,  Jyril,  1885. 


George's  Bank. 
Western  Bank. 

Shore 

La  Have  Bank. 
Grand  Banks  ■ . 
Fishing  Banks. 


Total 


Prom— 


FKrea. 


181 
0 

38 
2 
4 

16 


250 


Codflah.   <   Halibut.    !  Haddortr 


Pounds. 

8,822,000 

870,000 

355,000 

45,000 


4,602,000 


Pouwit. 
155,710  I 
63,000  '. 
17,000  j. 


131,000 
612,000 


978;  710 


185^000 


185.000 


Glouveater  vessels  fishing  or  e»  roiUe  to  the  fishing  grounds  April  30,  188&. 

Sul 

Mackerel  fleet,  south lOsS 

UuUbut  fleet)  Grand  and  Weetern  Biiuiks 36 

Halibut  and  cod.  Grand  and  Western  Banks 49 

Shore  cod,  Grand  Banks 40 

George's  Bank,  cod  and  halibut 115 

Haddock  fleet SO 

Greenland  halibut  fleet , 6 

Iceland  halibut  fleet 5 

Total 378 


S7.— NBW  Elf€»IiAND  FISHEBIBfil  IN  HAY,  18M. 

By  W.  A.  WILCOX. 

The  close  of  the  month  finds  nearly  all  of  the  fishing  vessels  away  on 
the  viirions  banks  and  fishing  grounds,  the  total  nnmber  reported  being 
943  sail  and  7  steamers. 

Mackerel  have  worked  north  slowly.  The  first  of  the  month  the  fleet 
were  taking  them  ofi"  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  at  the  close  off  Block 
Island  and  No  Man's  Land,  a  few  sail  being  off  the  Nova  Scotia  shore. 
On  Apri  1 29  a  se  vere  gale  cansed  the  loss  of  18  seine-boats,  and  the  schooner 
Nepouset,  of  Boston,  lost  4  men.  This  was  followed  on  the  14th  of  May 
by  another  heavy  blow,  in  which  4  seine-boats  were  lost.  During  most 
of  the  month  fish  were  found  abundant.  The  larger  pait  of  the  vessels 
brought  their  fish  to  market  fresh  }  it  caused  an  oversupply,  and  vexy 
little  was  realized  for  them.  Prices  ranged  from  50  cents  to  $5  a  thou- 
sand fish.  The  fish  were  mostly  of  medium  size,  about  one-tenth  being 
of  large  size.  Those  that  were  salted  were  also  sold  at  very  low  prices ; 
unculled,  in  fishermen's  order,  $2.25  to  93  a  barrel.  From  a  general  de- 
pressed trade,  an  oversupply  of  fresh  mackerel,  inferior  size  and  qual- 
ity of  sdlt  mackerel,  with  severe  losses  by  gales  and  rough  weather, 
the  mackerel  catch  this  year,  to  date,  has  financially  been  a  failure  to 
nearly  all  engaged. 

The  first  mackerel  was  taken  in  the  weirs  at  Sandy  Point,  Cape  God, 
on  May  4.    A  large  catch  of  fine  fish  is  yearly  expected  at  this  point 
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Daring  the  entire  month  the  catch  has  been  the  smallest  for  years^only 
30  to  40  barrels  a  day  at  the  most,  at  the  close  of  the  month  only  5  to  10 
barrels  daily. 

May  18  the  fbrst  mackerel  was  taken  in  traps  at  Gloucester  Harbor, 
very  few  being  taken  daring  the  month.  May  18  the  first  mackerel 
were  taken  on  the  Nova  Scotia  shore,  in  traps,  at  Sanford,  0  miles 
fh>m  Yarmouth.  May  22  the  first  taken  in  traps  at  Lunenburg,  Nova 
Scotia.  Drag-nets  for  mackerel  will  be  used  by  10  small  vessels, 
averaging  15  nets  to  a  vessel.  The  first  set  of  the  nets  was  made  May 
29,  on  Middle  Bank,  one  vessel  taking  600,  one  700,  mackerel  of  large 
size  on  the  same  day. 

Codfish  have  been  found  plentiful  on  all  the  usual  banks  and  fishing 
grounds.  In  Ipswich  Bay  both  trawl  and  gill-net  fishermen  have  done 
well.  The  latter  took  up  their  nets  May  12,  part  of  them  going  for  mack- 
erel, and  others  hand-line  fishing  on  other  grounds. 

George's  Bank  furnished  abundance  of  codfish  the  first  part  of  the 
month,  the  catch  falling  off  the  latter  part,  being  an  average  for  the 
month.    Only  a  small  amount  of  halibut  was  -taken. 

Brown's  Bank  has  yielded  a  heavy  c^tch  of  codfish,  with  a  few  hali- 
but. All  the  month  the  fi^h  have  been  abundant,  vessels  making  quick 
trips  and  full  fares.  Gapt.  Jeffrey  Gerrior,  of  schooner  Finance,  one  of 
the  last  arrivals,  with  a  crew  of  10  men,  reports  that  he  has  made  7  trips 
to  Brown's  Bank  between  November  25  and  May  30,  landing  296,000 
pounds  of  codfish.  On  his  last  trip  fished  in  35  fathoms,  in  latitude 
42^  42',,  longitude  65^  50^  He  counted  52  sail  fishing  to  the  northeast 
and  northwest  of  him,  all  within  a  radius  of  3  miles.  The  fish  weie  all 
taken  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  by  hand-lines. 

Halibut  receipts  at  Gloucester  the  first  of  the  month  were  quite  large, 
the  price  dropping  as  low  as  2^  cents  a  pound.  The  larger  part  of  the 
catch  was  made  on  Banquerean.  Fish  were  found  very  plentiful  off 
Bargeo,  Newfoundland,  only  4  miles  from  shore ;  but  heavy  bodies  of  ice 
prevented  much  fishing,  destroyed  the*  trawls,  and  sent  the  fishermen 
to  the  south.  The  latter  part  of  the  month  the  receipts  fell  off  and 
prices  were  advanced. 

l^estem  Banks :  Of  late  years,  during  May,  the  catch  of  cod  and  hali- 
but on  these  banks  shows  a  decrease,  the  past  month  being  no  excep- 
tion, there  being  few  vessels  and  in  the  aggregate  light  receipts  from 
there  daring  the  month. 

Pollock  have  been  abundant  off  the  south  side  of  Gape  God ;  693,000 
pounds  were  landed  at  Gloucester.  They  were  all  taken  in  purse-seines. 
In  keeping  with  all  other  fish,  they  sold  very  low — 50  cents  a  hundred  for 
f^lit  fish. 

Kingfish,  from  off  Key  West,  are  to  a  limited  extent  found  in  the 
firesh-fish  markets  of  the  large  cities  during  the  winter,  and  thought 
much  of  as  a  firesh  fish.  The  U.  S.  Fish  Gommission  steamer  Albatross 
having  brought  a  few  back  from  her  late  trip  south,  they  were  for- 
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warde<i  to  Gloacester,  to  be  smoked,  as  an  experiment.  Although  the 
samples  were  caught  during  spawning  time,  and  the  fish  in  poor  condi- 
tion, they  proved  an  excellent  smoked  fish,  being  tested  by  many  ex- 
perts, who  pronounced  them  equal,  and  by  some  to  be  superior,  to 
smoked  halibut  or  salmon.  As  these  fish  are  said  to  be  very  abundant, 
a  new  and  valuable  addition  of  food-fish  may  arise  from  the  experiment 
in  smoked  kingfish. 

The  prospect  continues  favorable  for  a  large  catch  of  all  kinds  of  fish 
during  the  season,  as  indicated  in  the  report  for  April.  *  The  following 
extract  from  the  Boston  Globe  of  June  2  touches  on  the  abundance  of 
fish  throughout  the  United  States : 

<^  Plenty  of  fish. — ^The  efforts  of  the  Fish  Commissioners  are  at  la«t 
beginning  to  bear  fruit,  and  Professor  Baird  and  his  associates  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  their  success,  which  has  been  attended  with  many 
difficulties  and  much  unfavorable  criticism  during  the  ten  or  dozen 
years  of  untiring  labor.  Ten  years  ago  salmon  were  not  at  all  numerous 
in  our  Eastern  rivers,  and  shad  were  so  scarce  that  the  man  who  found 
twenty  of  them  in  a  single  weir  during  the  season  was  considered  for- 
tunate. In  the  early  part  of  the  last  decade  shad  were  almost  unknown 
in  the  markets.  Old  fishermen  who  used  to  ^ drift'  fur  them  nights 
shook  their  heads  gravely  as  they  told  of  the  boat-loads  they  had  caught*, 
and  said  our  fishes  were  all  leaving,  never  to  come  back. 

''All  this  time  the  Fish  Commissioners  were  at  work.  They  went 
around  to  the  weirs,  buying  the  live  fish  from  the  owners,  and  took 
them  to  the  breeding  establishments,  where  the  eggs  were  hatched  and 
the  young  were  cared  for.  After  a  few  years  of  this  work  the  business 
was  enlarged  and  eggs  and  young  fish  were  'planted 'in  the  head- 
watersof  streams  that  had  none.  Afewmoreyears  passed  and  the  young 
fish,  now  grown  to  maturity,  returned  to  their  birthplaces  to  deposit 
their  eggs,  and  found  good  fish  ways  where  there  had  been  impassable 
dams.  Laws  were  passed  and  enforced  that  protected  the  infant  enter- 
prise, and  the  finny  tribes  came  by  millions,  filling  the  streams  and 
ponds  and  adding  wealth  to  the  nation. 

^'This  year  shad  are  so  abundant  and  cheap  as  to  be  almost  a  drug  in 
the  market,  and  many  a  poor  family  has  partaken  of  that  grand  old 
luxury, '  baked  shad,'  that  never  tasted  it  before.  With  salmon  the 
success  has  not  been  so  marked,  but  enough  has  been  accomplished  to 
promise  success  in  the  near  future,  and  the  gentlemen  do  not  relax  in 
their  labors.  In  addition  to  these,  many  ponds,  public  and  private, 
have  been  stocked  with  black  bass  and  German  carp,  both  of  which  are 
thriving  gloriously.^  If  the  work  continues  ten  years  longer,  there  will 
be  more  edible  fish  in  the  inland  waters  of  th&  United  States  than  in 
any  other  country  on  earth. 

"  This  means  cheap  and  wholesome  food  for  the  people.  It  also  means 
lots  and  lots  of  healthful  sport  with  the  rod  and  reel,  jast  such  as  we 
all  like,  during  the  warm  months  that  are  coming." 
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That  an  abundance  of  fish  this  year  is  not  confined  to  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  will  be  noticed  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Gloucester 
News  of  June  2 : 

"  The  Norwegian  fisheries.— At  theLo£fodeu  Islands,  on  the  4th 
of  April,  the  yield  had  been  25,000,000  codfish  and  24,000  barrels  of 
cod  livers,  and  6,500  barrels  of  medicinal  cod-liver  oil,  steam  refined. 
Ijast  year,  at  the  same  time,  the  yield  at  Lofibden  had  been  16,500,000 
codfish,  14,700  banels  of  cod  livers,  and  3,450  barrels  of  medicinal  cod 
oil,  steam  refined.  At  other  places  on  Nordland,  about  10,500,000  cod- 
fish, as  against  14,500,000  in  the  preceding  season.  Of  the  total  quan- 
tity of  35,500,000  codfish  caught  up  to  this  time,  10,600,000  fish  will  be 
prepared  as  klipfish  (dry  split  fish)  and  24,900,000  fish  will  be  prepared 
as  stockfish  (dried  round  fish)." 

yumber  and  location  of  New  England  fitihing  fleets  on  June  1,  1885. 

Sail : 
For  cod  and  halibat,  ou  George's  and  Brown's  Banks,  in  latitude  41^  to  43^, 

longitude65o  30' to  69° 180 

For  cod  and  halibat,  on  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoandland,  in  latitude  42P  15'  to 

46°35',  longitude  490  to  54° 25' 175 

On  BanquereaUy  for  cod  and  halibut,  in  latitude  44^  to  45^,  longitude  57^  12'  to 

6O0 52 

On  the  Western  Banks,  for  cod  and  halibut,  in  latitude  42^  55'  to  44^  30',  longitude 

f.9^  2»' to  6-io  30' 60 

Oft*  the  Eastern  New  England  coast,  ground  fishing 225 

Off  Greenland  and  Iceland  coast,  on  halibat  trips 11 

Fishing  for  mackerel  between  Sandy  Hook  and  No  Man's  Land 240 

Total  sail •. 943 

Steamers : 

Fishing  for  mackerel 1 

Taking  whales  oif  the  New  England  coast .*. 6 

Total  steamers , 7 

The  number  and  location  of  the  menhaden  steamers  will  appear  later, 
full  returns  not  having  been  received. 

Catch  of  codfish  at  Ipswich  Bay,  by  gilUnets,  during  May,  and  landed  at — 

Pounds. 
Gloucester *. 1 31,400 

Rockport 98,000 

Portsmouth 22,000 

Total 151,400 

About  300,000  pounds  were  taken  on  trawls  and  landed  at  Boston, 
fresh,  the  nets  having  been  taken  up  May  12. 
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VmwU  belonging  to  ike  port  of  Oloueeeter  engaged  in  fishing  June  1,  18S6. 

On  the  banks,  for  fresh  halibnt 41 

On  George's  and  Bn>wn's,  for  halibnt  and  cod 155 

On  Grand  Banks,  for  codfish 33 

On  Western  and  Banqnereau,  for  cod  and  halibut 51 

On  fishing  gronnds  ofif  the  New  England  coast,  ground  fishing 34 

On  fishing  grounds  off  the  New  England  coast,  lobster  fishing 6 

Ou  halibnt  trips  to  Greenland  and  Iceland 11 

On  mackerel  voyages,  mostly  now  between  Sandy  Hook  and  No  Man's  Land....  140 
Steamer,  mackerel  fishing 1 

Total : f 478 

Receipts  of  fish  at  Gloucester j  Mass,^  in  May^  1885.  > 


From— 

Fares. 

Codfish. 

Halibut 

Pollock. 

1 

Hake.    Cusk. 

1 

Haddock. 

HaokereL 

Georee^s  Bftnlc 

136 

b\ 

89 

8 

16 

4 

2 

1 

1 

5 

21 

Pounds. 

2,452.000 

616,900 

1.256,000 

282,000 

3,000 

49,000 

PowuU. 
92,450 

Powndt. 

Pounds. 
4,000 

Pound: 
4,000 

Pounds. 
1,000 

Bnurds, 

Northeast  Shore 

693,000 

Brown's  Bank 

33.600 
88,000 
428,000 
16,000 
68,000 

"Western  Bank 



BaDoneTtHin 

La  Have  Bank 

Grand  Banks 

Nova  Scotia,  Ca]ie  shore 

66,000 

Off  Newfoundland* . . . 

65,000 
127, 000 

• 

Bankst " 

Mackerel  trips  south.. 

fi,67» 

Total 

283 

4.623,900 

908,050 

693,000 

4,000 

4,000 

1,000 

6,51* 

*  Off  Burgeo,  4  miles  from  shore.  * 

t  Off  Sombro,  and  between  La  Have  and  Western  Banks,  on  La  Have  Bidges. 

Other  receipts :  From  nets  and  traps  in  the  harbor,  419  barrels  of  herring,  from  small  boats  flahing 
near  shore,  14,000  pounds  of  codfish  and  1  halibnt.  The  latter  weighed  l93  pounds;  was  caught  B 
miles  from  Bastem  Point  Light,  Gloucester  Harbor.  Received  from  Grand  Manan,  600  boxes  amoked 
herring. 


38.~ON  THE  BATB  OF  OBOWTH  OF  THB  COHBION  CliAffll,  AfVD  Olf 
raOBfi  OF  OBTAIIf  Ilf G  THE  TOVNG  OF  THB  GIANT  CliAHS  OF  T 
PACIFIC  COAST  FOB  THE  PUBPOSB  OF  TBAN8P&. ANTING. 


By  JOHN  A.  RTDER. 

Daring  the  season  of  1880  I  made  some  observations  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  common  clam  {Mya  arenaria,  L.).  These*  were  published 
in  the  report  of  T.  B.  Ferguson,  a  commissioner  of  fisheries  of  Maryland 
for  1881.  It  was  there 'shown  that  (1)  the  spawning  season  extends 
from  about  the  10th  of  September  to  about  the  middle  of  October ;  (2) 
that  the  eggs  and  milt  may  be  extracted  from  the  surface  of  the  visceral 
mass  of  the  adults  in  the  same  way  as  from  the  oyster,  and  artificially 
impregnated ;  (3)  that  the  early  development  was  very  similar  to  that 

*  Notes  on  some  of  the  torly  stages  of  development  of  the  olam,  or  monanose  (lff« 
arenariaj  L.).    In  Appendix  A  of  the  above-cited  report,  pp.  83-91 ,  11  figs. 
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of  the  oyster,  polar  globules  being  expelled  in  about  the  same  position 
»8  in  the  egg  of  the  latter,  the  cleavage  being  also  very  similar. 

An  important  morphological  point,  namely,  the  precise  mode  of  gas- 
trulation  of  the  embryos  of  this  form  was  not  definitely  determined,  but 
it  is  inferred  that  in  this  respect  the  developing  -embryo  of  the  clam 
does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  oyster.  The  development  of 
this  mollnsk  was  followed,  at  the  time  mentioned,  as  far  as  the  swim- 
ming or  veliger  stage,  beyond  which  it  was  found  difficult  to  keep  it 
alive  by  any  means  then  at  the  command  of  the  writer.  Whether  arti- 
ficial methods  of  multiplying  this  form  will  ever  be  satisfactory  seems 
very  doubtful,  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  simple  method  may  be  found 
available  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  young  of  the  clam  for  the 
puifbse  of  transplanting  the  species  to  new  localities  to  which  it  is  a 
stranger.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  following  data  obtained 
in  connection  with  experiments  conducted  at  Saint  Jerome's  Creek  Sta- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  work  at  that  place  on  the  oyster.  These  inci- 
dental observations  show  that  the  animal  grows  quite  rapidly  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  so  that  specimens  from  1  inch  to  over  2  inches 
in  length  may  be  expected  in  about  seven  months  after  the  spawning 
season  is  over,  or  during  the  next  spring.  This  has  been  ascertained 
as  follows : 

During  the  month  of  February,  1884,  a  number  of  ponds  were  exca- 
vated at  Saint  Jerome^s  Greek  in  marsh  land  for  the  purpose  of  oyster 
culture.  These,  after  serving  their  purpose  for  the  latter  object,  were 
allowed  to  remain  open  to  the  outside  water  more  or  less  during  the 
autumn,  or  from  September  onwards,  and  it  is  presumed  that  in  this 
way  swimming  embryos  of  the  clam  found  their  way  into  the  inclosures 
from  the  outside.  That  such  embryos  could  not  have  obtained  access 
in  any  other  way  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  ponds  were  dug  out 
upon  high  ground  where  there  had  never  been  any  clams  before,  so 
that  the  only  possible  way  in  which  the  young  clams  could  get  into  the 
ponds  must  have  been  in  the  way  described,  the  embryos  evidently  de- 
veloping from  eggs  naturally  spawned  by  the  adults  found  buried  in 
the  sandy  bottom  of  the  channel  feeding  the  ponds.  The  sexes  are 
separate  in  Mya^  or  confined  to  distinct  individuals,  and  the  eggs  meas- 
ure about  one  five-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  that  the  veliger 
or  swimming  stage  would  be  represented  by  a  very  small  organism  in- 
deed. These  embryos,  after  swimming  about  for  some  time,  would  then 
settle  down  upon  the  bottom,  develop  their  characteristic  siphon,  and 
bury  all  but  the  tip  of  the  latter  in  the  sand.  In  this  situation  their 
growth  must  be  quite  as  rapid,  if  not  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  spat  of 
the  oyster,  which,  in  the  space  of  five  months,  may  grow  to  the  length  of 
2  inches.  Such  a  rate  of  growth  for  the  clam  is  indicated  by  the  size  of 
living  si>ecimens  obtained  from  the  bottoms  of  the  ponds  mentioned 
above,  when  the  latter  were  deepened  in  May,  1885,  or  about  seven 
months  after  the  last  spawning  season  of  the  species,  which  was  in  Oc- 
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tober,  1884.  In  the  saudy  earth  excavated  from  the  ponds,  as  described 
above,  I  found  young  clams  very  recently  dead,  the  shells  of  whidi 
measured  from  1^  to  IJ  inches  in  length  and  from  three-fourths  to  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  width,  indicating  the  existence,  when  the  soft  parts 
were  entire,  of  animals  ranging  from  2  to  over  3  inches  in  length,  had 
the  siphon  been  included  in  the  measurement. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  if  boxes  18  inches  or  2  feet  square  and  .3 
inches  deep  were  filled  with  sand  and  placed  on  the  bottom  in  the  ponds 
or  the  open  waters,  that  the  embryo  clams  swimming  about  in  the  water 
during  October  would  find  a  suitable  nidus  in  which  to  burrow  and 
grow.  After  an  immersion  of  six  or  eight  months  these  boxes  could  be 
raised  and  their  contents  examined  to  obtain  the  young  animals,  which 
could  be  removed  from  the  sand  without  iryury  and  repacked  closft  to- 
gether, siphons  upward,  in  other  shallow  boxes,  which  should  be  im- 
mersed in  tanks  of  sea  water  kept  cool  in  the  refrigerating  chambers  of 
the  transportation  cars  of  the  Fish  Commission.  In  this  way,  if  proper 
precautions  were  observed  in  repacking  the  young  moUnsks,  so  as  to 
place  them  in  the  sand  with  the  tip  of  the  siphon  just  above  the  level 
of  the  sand,  they  could  be  transported  for  long  distances  by  rail  un- 
harmed and  in  the  living  state  for  the  purpose  of  restocking  exhausted 
beds  or  areas  where  the  creature  had  not  before  existed. 

Dr  B.  E.  G.  Steams,  to  whom  I  have  spoken  of  this  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  young  of  the  common  clam,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  young  of 
the  giant  clams  of  the  Pacific  coast  might  be  obtained  in  the  same  way. 
That  is,  if  a  number  of  the  old  ones  could  be  dug  up  and  replanted  at 
low  tide  close  together  and  a  lot  of  boxes  filled  with  sand,  as  described, 
placed  close  to  such  a  group  of  adults  during  their  spawning  season, 
young  individuals  of  either  the  huge  Schiaothaerua  nuUaUii^  or  Olfcimeria 
gsnerosa^  might  be  got  to  grow  in  such  boxes.  It  is  not  very  important, 
that  the  spawning  season  of  the  species  named  be  determinecl  with  ex- 
actness, for  the  reason  that  the  boxes  will  last  for  several  months,  even 
if  attacked  by  the  Teredo.  If  the  boxes  were  placed  in.  position,  say 
during  the  interval  between  June  and  September,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  be  iu  place  in  time  for  the  spawning  season  of  the  large  spe- 
cies named. 

Oreat  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  handling  the  giant  dams  so 
as  not  to  injure  the  adults  intended  for  transportation.  Such  difliculties 
would  be  overcome  by  the  adoption  of  the  above  method.  For  an  illus> 
trated  account  of  the  great  clams  of  the  Pacific  coast  the  reader  is 
referred  to  an  article  by  Dr.  Stearns,  published  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  for  1883,  (pp.  35$- 
363),  where  their  habitats  and  conditions  of  life  are  fully  described, 
supplying  the  data  needed  in  order  to  successfully  institute  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  young  described  above. 

WASHmOTON,  D.  0.,  June  13, 1885. 
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St^THB  ftfllAD  FIftHBBIBft  OF  THB  HV]>i(ON. 

By  FRED  MATHEB. 

[Beport  of  a  trip  to  the  principal  shad-fisheries  of  the  Up^r  Hadson  Biver,  made  at 

the  feqaest  of  Mr.'E.  G.  Blackford,  in  June,  1884.] 

FiSHKiLL  AND  Newbubgh. — These  cities,  lying  opposite  each  other, 
were  visited  on  June  5.  At  Fishkill,  John  Neal  keeps  boats  to  let  and 
ha8  4|^hed  for  shad  for  twenty  years.  This  year  the  water  cleared 
quickly  and  the  season  was  poor ;  the  ran  was  short  and  was  about  over 
so  far  down  the  river.  He  fished  from  April  15  to  Jane  1,  with  drift- 
nets  ;  did  not  get  one  ripe  fish  this  year ;  some  years  he  has  had  foar 
or  five  ripe  ones  in  a  day ;  nsually  throws  them  overboard;  thinks  that 
ou  ordinary  seasons  ripe  fish  may  be  got  from  May  21  to  Jane  1;  took 
aboat  1,200  this  year,  and  the  price  averaged  15  cents  each. 

Qeorge  Luctis  lives  at  Sherman's  Dock,  1  mile  north  of  Newbargh. 
He  says  that  ripe  fish  are  asually  caaght  aboat  the  25th  of  May,  bat  be 
'only  took  three  specimens  this  year.  Still,  he  thinks  we  might  arrange  to 
get  eggs  with  a  row-boat  from  the  gill-netters  who  drift  in  shoal  water. 
He  confirms  Mr.  NeaPs  statements  regarding  a  light  catch.  He  took 
2,000  fish  this  year,  bat  nsaally  takes  3,500.  He  stops  fishing  June  1. 
He  thinks  that  10,000  fish  were  taken  in  his  vicinity  by  all  fishermen, 
and  that  a  fair  season's  work  would  be  about  18,000. 

Bhinebeck  and  Bondout. — These  two  places  are  also  opposite,  and 
the  season's  catch  was  light.  Charles  Butler  says  that  the  highest 
catch  by  one  boat  this  year,  with  drift-nets,  was  2,000.  He  got  one  ripe 
fish  this  season  and  last  year  had  two  or  three.  F.  H.  Garr  has  fished 
with  drift-nets  for  six  or  seven  years,  usually  from  April  1  to  June  10 
or  15,  and  uses  two  to  three  boats.  He  considers  that  2,000  to  2,500  to 
a  boat  is  a  fair  season's  catch ;  seldom  gets  spawning  fish;  only  two  this 
year.  About  twenty  boats  fish  from  Bhinebeck  and  Bondout;  some  of 
the  men  go  down  to  Staten  Island  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
I  About  35,000  shad  were  taken  here  this  year. 

r    Kingston  toGatsklll. — Between  these  places  the  best  shad  grounds 
I  of  the  purely  fresh  waters  of  the  Hudson  lie.    John  A.  Earls,  of  Gatskill, 
I  has  fished  for  eightew  years.    Last  year  (1883)  was  very  good,  but  this 
!  year  was  bad ;  in  fact,  it  was  the  worst  in  ten  years,  and  did  not  yield  over 
half  the  shad  that  were  caught  last  year.    He  has  taken  2,000  in  fishing 
from  the  Narrows  to  Gatskill ;  he  drifts  in  the  Narrows  and  in  the  High- 
lands, but  uses  seines  here.    The  catch  of  herring  (alewivcs)  was  as 
large  this  year  as  any,  but  the  catch  of  shad  was  below  the  average. 
Often  takes  ripe  fish  on  <^  Kingston  Middle  Oround,"  which  is  above 
Bull.  U.  8.  F.  O.,  85 12 
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Kingston  Point  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile.  ("Middle  ground  "is  a 
term  used  by  the  lisbermen  of  the  Hudson  to  denote  a  bank  or  shoal  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  with  a  channel  on  each  side.  The  "  Middle 
Ground'^  is  therefore  in  shoal  water  above  Kingston.)  He  thinks  that 
if  eggs  are  obtained  here,  they  must  be  taken  from  drift-nets.  They  fish 
here  in  from  30  to  35  feet  of  water.  He  has  "  any  amount  of  spawn  "  after 
May  1,  and  thinks  we  can  get  plenty  of  it.  John  Pindar,  of  Gatskill, 
says  that  the  shad  eat«h  has  fallen  off  for  two  years.  He  fishes  with 
ten  seines  and  fourteen  drift-nets,  from  the  Farrows  to  Gatskill,  and  haa 
taken  7,500  shad ;  thinks  that  some  ripe  fish  might  be  taken  in  the  High- 
lands, but  not  enough  to  pay,  because  the  fish  are  all  dead  when  taken 
from  the  drift-nets.  He  believes  that  "  Kingston  Middle  Ground '^  is  the 
best  shad  ground  on  the  Hudson,  although  the  catch  was  not  Vge 
there  this  year.  Eggs  might  be  got  between  Ehinebeck  (Kingston)  and 
Tivoli.  From  Gatskill  I  took  a  row-boat  some  3  miles  up  the  river,  where 
Mr.  Jonathan  Mason  was  hatching  shad  behind  an  island  on  the  east- 
ern shore.  He  was  having  good' prospects  and  had  a  fine  lot  of  eggs. 
On  June  13  his  eggs  were  obtained  some  2  miles  above,  around  the 
northerly  point  of  the  island  and  4  miles  above  Gatskill,  on  the  western 
shore.    He  was  getting  eggs  from  Pindar's  fisheries. 

Hudson. — At  Hudson,  Mr.  Matthew  Kennedy,  one  of  the  game  pro- 
tectors of  the  State,  is  a  large  shad  fisherman.  He  employs  firom  twenty 
to  thirty  men  during  the  season.  He  fishes  with  seines  on  ^^  Hudson 
Middle  Gix)uud,''  and  the  catch  this  season  is  the  poorest  in  twenty 
years.  He  took  between  7,000  and  8,000  shad,  but  has  taken  as  high 
as  18,000  (in  1878).  Last  year's  catch  was  8,000 ;  in  the  year  before 
(1881')  it  was  12,000.  Mr.  Kennedy  thinks  that  Stockport  is  the  most 
likely  place  to  get  eggs.  While  here  I  accompanied  Mr.  Kennedy  on 
a  steamer  down  to  Ehinebeck  and  below,  while  he  and  his  men  removed 
and  seized  twelve  pound-nets  which  were  set  in  the  river  contrary  to 
law.  The  fishermen  above  complained  that  these  nets  were  injuring 
tbe  fishingj  as  no  doubt  they  were,  because  they  fished  night  and  day, 
while  the  seines  and  gill-nets  were  not  in  the  water  all  the  time.  This 
form  of  net  is  new  to  the  shad-fisheries  of  the  Hudson.  The  previous 
year  two  were  put  in,  and  their  success  emboldened  others.  The  raid 
of  Mr.  Kennedy  will,  no  doubt,  end  this  form  of  illegal  fishing,  as  each 
of  tbe  twelve  nets  cost  no  less  than  $150,  and  some  of  them  cost  muoh 
more. 

Stookpobt. — This  small  place  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  some 
2  or  3  miles  above  the  city  of  Hudson.  Walter  MauQ  fishes  here.  For 
nine  years  he  fished  with  seines,  and  for  the  last  two  has  used  drift-nets. 
JEle  does  well  with  the  latter  at  night,  and  in  fact  all  the  gill-netters 
claim  to  take  the  most  shad  at  night  ^  and  as  this  is  the  time  that  the 
fish  casts  its  spawn,  it  is  possible  that  many  eggs  may  be  got  from  the 
gill-nets,  as  is  done  on  the  Ghesapeake  by  the  United  States  Fish  Coni- 
mission.     Mi*.  Mann  did  not  take  as  many  fish  this  year  as  last,  his 
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catch  being  only  800,  against  1,500  in  1883,  a  difference  of  nearly  half. 
Taking  a  Tew  years  back,  the  fishing  has  been  as  good  with  him  as  it 
was  t^n  years  ago,  except  this  year,  which  has  been  bad.  He  attributes 
the  falling  off  .to  bad  weather  and  the  pound-nets  set  below,  which  are 
refwred  to  as  being  destroyed  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  He  can  get  spawners 
from  June  10  to  July.  This  year  he  stopped  fishing  on  June  9  with 
seines,  but  can  get  fish  now  (June  13)  and  with  drift-nets  for  many  days 
longer. 

Last  year  there  was  a  good  run  of  sturgeon,  but  he  did  not  fish,  be- 
cause he  had  no  nets  to  take  them.  (The  gill-net  for  shad  has  a  5inch 
mesh,  while  the  sturgeon  net  has  a  mesh  four  times  as  large,  or  about  a 
10-inch  mesh.)  Mr.  Mann  will  try  for  them  this  year  (1884).  The  catch 
of  sl4h>6d  ^^3  ^^  been  good,  and  he  has*  thrown  away  over  1,000  of 
them  which  weighed  less  than  one  pound;  that  is,  returned  them  to  the 
water  alive. 

GoxsAGEiE. — Ed.  Alberton  thinks  that  the  season  of  1884  has  been 
the  poorest  in  many  years.  He  attributes  it  to  the  pounds  about  and 
below  Bhinebeck,  which  this  report  shows  were  removed  in  the  second 
week  of  June,  and  to  the  backward  season.  John  Malone  says  that  the 
inferior  catch  is  due  to  the  pound-nets,  and  does  not  think  the  weather 
bad  much  to  do  with  it.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  catch  of  1884 
is  far  below  that  of  any  year  within  the  last  decade.  He  does  not  know 
that  many  spawners  can  be  taken  here,  because  their  capture  is  uncer- 
tain. Some  years  the  fisherm^  get  a  great  number  of  ripe  fish,  and 
again  they  are  scarce.  This  year  they  are  rare.  If  fishing  was  allowed 
after  June  15,  more  ripe  fish  would  be  taken. 

Conclusion. — From  the  foregoing  interviews,  and  also  from  conver- 
sations with  men  in  the  employ  of  those  named,  I  learn  several  things. 
One  is  that  there  is  an  antagonistic  feeling  toward  the  INTew  York  Fish 
Commission  because  of  certain  alleged  crossings  of  the  shad  with  the 
alewife  (herring),  which  they  claim  has  decreased  the  size  of  the  shad. 
This  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  do  not  care  to  write  at  length,  and  will 
simply  suggest  to  those  seeking  further  information  to  get  the  views 
of  the  fishermen  themselves.  My  well-known  objections  to  the  hybrid- 
ization of  fi[§hes  may  render  me  incompetent  to  express  an  opinion 
concerning  the  value  of  a  hybrid  whose  mother  was  a  shad  and  whose 
father  was  an  alewife. 

It  is  certain  that  the  catch  of  shad  in  the  Upper  Hudson  for  1884  is 
lighter  than  for  many  previous  years.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  on 
the  lower  river,  but^as  this  fish  is  influenced  in  its  movements  by  tem- 
peratare,  we  may  consider  that  the  cold  water  may  have  been  in  con- 
junction with  the  causes  attributed  by  the  fishermen.  It  is  certain 
that  the  shad,  which  in  its  migrations  is  ever  on  a  search  for  a  temper- 
ature of  60°  Fahrenheit,  acc6rding  to  Colonel  McDonald,  will  not  as- 
cend our  rivers  until  the  melting  snows  above  have  spent  their  vigor, 
and  the  temperature  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  gone  above  50^  and 
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there  is  hope  of  a  more  congenial  warmth  abore.  This,  no  doubt, 
often  retards  the  run  of  shad  in  the  early  season  and  causes  a  rash 
and  a  short  catch  later  on. 

Ooncerning  the  taking  of  eggs,  it  is  my  opinion  that  many  can  be  ob- 
tained from  <<  Kingston  Middle  Ground,"  Gatskill,  and  Stockport,  if  ar- 
rangements are  made  before  the  first  of  June. 


40.-A1V  A€T  TO  PBOTB€T  THB  FI8H  Ilf  THB  POTOHAC  BITBB  IN 
THB  DISTRICT  OF  COIilJHBIA,  AND  TO  PBOTIDB  A  8PAWNINC1- 
GBOIJNB  FOB  8HAD  AND  BLBBBING  IN  THB  8AIB  POTOHAC 
BITBB. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Umted 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  irom  and  after  date  of 
passage  of  this  act,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  fish 
with  fyke-net,  pound-net,  stake-net,  weir,  float-net,  giilnet,  haul-seine, 
or  any  other  contrivance,  stationary  or  floating,  in  the  waters  of  the 
Potomac  Eiver  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Seo.  2.  That  any  person  who  shall  oftend  against  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  sufficient 
prbof  thereof  in  the  police  court  or  other  court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  offense  and  shall  for- 
feit to  the  District  his  nets,  boats,  and  allt)ther  apparatus  and  appliances 
used  in  violation  of  law,  which  shall  be  sold ;  and  the  proceeds  of  such 
sales,  and  all  fines  accruing  under  this  act,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treas- 
ury :  Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
angling  or  fishing  with  the  out-line  or  to  prevent  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  or  his  agents,  from  taking  from 
said  waters  of  the  Potomac  Eiver  iu  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  any 
manner  desired,  fish  of  any  kind  for  scientific  purposes  or  for  the  pur- 
poses of  propagation. 

Sec.  3.  That  from  and  after  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  allow  any  tar,  oil,  ammoniacal  liquor, 
or  other  waste  products  of  any  gas-works  or  of  works  engaged  in  usin^f 
such  products,  or  any  waste  product  whatever  of  any  inechanical,  chem- 
ical, manufacturing,  or  refining  establishment  to  flow  into  or  be  de- 
posited in  Bock  Creek  or  the  Potomac  Eiver  or  any  of  its  tributaries 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  into  any  pipe  or  conduit  leading  to 
the  same^  and  any  one  guilty  of  violating  this  section  shall  on  convic- 
tion as  provided  in  section  two  of  this  act,  be  fined  not  less  than  ten 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  day  dar- 
ing which  said  violation  shall  continue,  to  be  prosecuted  for  and  recov- 
ered as  provided  iu  the  preceding  section. 

Approved,  March  2, 1885. 
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41.-OIVTB[B  ORBBN  COIiOBATION  OF  TAB  OlliliS  AND  PAIiPfl   OF 

THB  CJLAIH  (XHVA  ABBNABIA). 

By  JOHN  A.  B¥D£R. 

Mr.  W,  William8,.conector  of  the  port  at  StoDington,  Conn.,  recently 
forwarded  from  there  five  specimens  of  the  common  clam  to  Professor 
Baird,  with  the  request  that  he  woald  have  them  examined  and  report 
upon  the  nature  and  source  of  the  pigment  which  tinged  the  gills  and 
palps  with  a  (disagreeable  bluish^green  color.  In  his  letter  of  December 
31,  1884,  Mr.  Williams  says:  "1  forward  you  this  day  some  clams  for 
e^Amination,  [in  order  to  ascertain]  the. cause  of  the  ^greening/  as  per 
your  letter  of  November  28, 1884.  Parties  here  are  afraid  to  use  them 
on  account  of  the  ^  greening.'  Will  you  please  report,  so  I  can  have  your 
answer  i)ublished  and  settle  the  question  [raised]  as  to  their  unhealth- 
fulness  as  food  f  " 

Strangely  enough — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  by  competent  chemists,  such  as  Bertbelot,*  Endlich,f  and  others 
that  chemical  research  had  failed  to  detect  metallic  substances  such  as 
copper — dealers,  oystermen,  and  the  public  still  persist  in  holding  to  the 
belief  that  there  is  really  some  green  metallic  salt  of  copper  present, 
aa  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  oysters  when  ^^green-gilled"  have  a  cop- 
pery taste.  The  experiments  of  Puys6gur  and  Decaisne  have  shown 
liow  groundless  this  belief  is,  and  have  demonstrated  beyond  a  shadow 
of  doubt  that  if  the  proper  food  material  was  selected  and  brought 
within  reach  of  the  living  animals,  other  food  being  excluded,  they  couid 
cause  individuals,  the  flesh  of  which  was  known  to  be  colorless  before 
the  experiment  was  tried,  to  become  greenish.  These  same  animals, 
when  subsequently  deprived  of  what  might  be  called  their  viridtgenaus 
diet  of  Navicula  ostrearia^  variety /w«t/brwii«,  lost  their  viridity  entirely 
in  a  few  days  and  again  became  white-fleshed. 

This  viridity  I  have  noticed  in  living  oysters  sent  me  from  France 
and  England.  Three  species  similarly  affected,  that  is,  with  the  gills, 
heart,  or  mantle  more  or  less  discolored  by  the  absorption  of  a  soluble 
pigment  alluded  to  elsewhere,!  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 

MM.  Puys^gur  and  Decaisne  have  traced  the  viridity  which  discolors 
the  flesh  of  the  oyster  to  its  source,  and,  as  staged  above,  have  experi- 
mentally proved  that  it  could  be  artiflcally  induced  and  removed  under 
the  requisite  conditions.    The  writer's  share  in-  completing  the  history 

*  See  Ann.  Report  U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  Part  X,  1882,  p.  793, 
^  On  the  Cause  of  the  Greening  of  Oysters,"  by  M.  Fnys^gar. 

t  Ball.  U.  8.  Fish  Commission,  I,  1881,  p.  413,  in  <* Notes  on  the  Breeding,  Food,  and 
Green  Color  of  the  Oyster." 

t  Ann.  Report  U.  S.  iTish  Commissioner,  Part  X,  1882,  pp.  801-805,  ^'Snpplementar^i 
Kolte  on  the  Coloration  of  the  Blood  Corpascles  of  the  Oyster  " ;  also  in  Am.  Nat 
nralist,  1883,  pp.  87, 88. 
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of  this  singular,  abnormal  phenomenon,  and  showing  that  the  discolora- 
tion first  affects  the  mobile  tissues  of  the  animal  contained  in  its  vessels, 
that  is,  the  blood-cells  an&  the  watery  serum  in  which  they  float,  was 
the  histological  and  physiological  part  of  the  problem.  MM.  Puys6gur 
'and  Decaisue  did  not  apparently  perceive  that  they  were  dealing  with 
a  pigment  which  was  not  truly  chlorophyl.  This  fact  the  writer  would 
again  point  out,  giving  reasons  therefor  which  he  has  not  hitherto 
stated  elsewhere  : 

1.  Tbe  discoloration  is  progressive  in  its  advance  from  the  vascular 
system  to  other  parts,  the  gills  being  first  affected,  then  the  heart,  and 
finally  the.mautle  and  body-mass.  The  discoloration  is  dififuse,  not  con- 
fined to  chlorophylloid  granules,  as  in  plants  or  in  other  animals  in  which 
such  distinct  granules  are  actually  found.  Nor  is  it  ever  in  any  case 
lodged  in  corpuscular  bodies  of  any  sort,  except  throughout  the  whole 
body  of  the  cells  found  in  the  vascular  canals  or  the  cells  entering  into 
the  formation  of  tbe  edible  connective  tissues  of  the  oyster.  This  ten- 
dency gradually  to  diffuse  itself  shows  that  this  pigment  must  be  in 
solution  in  the  blood-serum  The  experiments  of  MM.  Puys^gur  and 
Decaisne  show  that  it  is  not  destroyed  in  the  process  of  digestion,  as 
chloroph^i  seems  to  be  by  tbe  action  of  the  gastric  juice  in  the  stomach 
of  vertebrates,  in  which  case  it  never,  at  least  in  herbivorous  forms, 
has  been  known  to  discolor  the  blood.  Chlorophyl  in  plants  is  contained 
in  intracellular  plasinic  bodies,  which  are  not  destroyed  when  the  color- 
ing matter  is  removed.  Sachs*  says :  "  The  Coloring  matter  contained  in 
each  chlorophyl  body  is  itself  only  extremely  small  in  quantity;  after 
its  removal  the  protoplasmic  ba«is, retains  not  only  its  form,  but  also  its 
previous  volume.  Tbe  latter  is  always  a  continuous  soft  substance, 
containing  extremely  small  vacuoles,  in  which  the  coloring  matter  is 
generally  distributed  universally,  though  not  always  uniformly.'^  The 
diffuse  coloration  of  Stentor  cceruUu^  amongst  infusorians  seems  to  be 
somewhat  similar  to  the ''azure  blue''  color  found  by  Puys6gur  in  the 
^'  intracellular  liquid  "  of  Navicula  ostrearia.  This  brings  us  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  second  piece  of  evidence  opposed  to  the  conclusion 
thp,t  the  pigment  which  discolors  cJams  and  oysters  is  chlorophyl. 

2.  The  discoloration  of  the  flesh  of  the  clam  and  oyster  is  not 
distinctly  green,  but  bluish-green.  Only  at  times  have  I  observed 
that  the  blood-cells  lodged  in  the  heart  were  of  a  light  pea-green  color 
in  'the  latter.  This  bluish-green  color  I  have  seen  very  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  Ostrea  angnlata  and  in  specimens  of  0.  edulis.  It  is,  there- 
fore, reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  pigment,  which  is  imbibed  by  the 
plasma  of  the  parts  affected,  is  truly  something  differeiit  from  ordinary- 
green  chlorophyl.  Phycocyanin,  or  a  kindred  vegetable  pigment,  as 
elsewhere  stated,  seems  to  be  the  substance  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
tissues  affected. 


^  Text-Book  of  Botany,  2d  Eng.  ed.»  p.  45. 
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The  only  organic  pathological  changes  which  tlie  writer  hais  hitherto 
observed  to  accompany  this  discoloration,  a.s  one  of  its  effects,  is  the 
lodgment  of  the  tinged  blood  corpuscles,  in  the  depressions  between 
the  muscnlar  trabeculie  of  the  cardiac  walls.  Sometimes  these  cor- 
pascles,  thus  arrested  in  tlie  ventricular  chamber  of  the  heart,  form  a 
thick  adherent  coating  o\'^r  the  inside  of  the  ventricle.  The  arrest  of 
corpuscles,  and  their  accumulation  in  cysts  developed  in  the  vicinity  of 
vessels  in  the  mantle,  also  occur,  but  this  condition  seems  to  be  a  rare 
one.  When  freed  from  the  cavities  in  which  they  have  been  arrested, 
these  blood  corpuscles  are  very  easily  dissociated,  if  the  animal  has 
been  previously  hardened  in  alcohol  or.chronjic  acid.  Microscopic 
examination  shows  them  to  be  blood  corpuscles,  which  belong  to  the 
aflimal  in  which  they  are  found,  and  not  foreign  parasitic  bodies  of  a 
vegetable  nature,  as  is  proved  by  their  size,  structure,  and  non-posses- 
sion of  cellulose  walls. 

What  has  been  said  above  relative  to  the  source  and  nature  of  the 
discoloring  pigment  abnormally  present  in  the  tissues  of  the  oyster  as 
a  diffusabie  substance  applies  also  to  the  substance  which  has  discol- 
ored the  gills  and  palps  of  the  specimens  of  clams  sent  from  Stonington, 
Conn.  During  the  last  three  years  the  writer  has  frequently  been  told 
by  fishermen  and  oystermen,  at  different  localities  along  the  eastern 
coast,  that  the  flesh  of  clams  was  sometimes  discolored  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  oysters ;  but  until  recently  no  opportunity  ha«'  pre- 
sented itself  to  study  this  condition  in  the  clam.  Skeptical  at  first,  the 
Stonington  specimens  demonstrated  very  clearly  to  the  writer  that  the 
nature  and  source  of  the  discoloring  pigment  are  very  similar,  if  not 
identical,  in  the  cases  of  both  the  oyster  and  the  clam. 

The  researches  which  have  been  made  upon  the  Stonington  specimens 
were  conducted  as  follows :  A  x)ipette  was  thrust  into  the  mouth  and 
stomach,  to  get  some  of  the  food  materials ;  some  of  the  contents  of 
the  rectum  of  several  individuals  was  also  examined.  The  result  was 
that  very  little  could  be  determined  as  to  what  had  been  the  food  of  the 
animals,  except  that  diatoms  had  been  consumed  in  moderate  quan- 
tity. There  was  no  great  abundance  of  empty  diatom  frustules,  such 
as  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  oyster.  These  diatoms  were  all  navic- 
ular in  form,  but  belonged  to  several  different  species,  so  that  it  was 
impossible,  with  the  material  athaud,  to  find  out  which  one  had  supplied 
the  coloring  matter,  because  the  soft  material  had  been  dissolved  out 
of  the  frustules  entirely,  leaving  them  colorless  and  empty.  Other  dS- 
bris  among  the  contents  of  the  rectum  showed  that  fragments  of  small 
arthropods  had  been  swallowed. 

The  investigation  of  the  soft  parts  which  had  been  discolored  was 
more  satisfactory,  because  in  these  cases  the  method  of  microtomy  was 
applicable.  But  before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  this  aspect  of  the 
investigation  it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  condition  in  which  the 
specimens  reached  the  writer,  and  in  what  way  they  were  affected. 
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Tbe  Bpecimeos  airlTed  in  a  living  condition,  and  appeared  perfectly 
liealthy,  except  that  the  gilla  aod  palps  were  discolored  and  had  a  dirty 
binish-greeu  cast,  which  was  in  striking  contrast  with  the  color  of  these 
parts  in  unaffected  Bpeciinens.  A  better  understanding  of  the  partM  in- 
volved by  this  discoloration  maybe  bad  by  reference  to  the  acconipauyin;; 
figure  taken  from  Woodwnrd'rt  Manual  of  Concbology.  The  gills  (j  and 
palps  p  p  of  tlic  figure  were  the  parts  tu  which  the  discoloration  was 
confined.  :No  other  part  of  the  tissues  of  tbe  animaUseemedto-be  in 
tbe  slightest  degree  affected.  Fresh  water  seemed  to  have  a  tendency 
it>  bleach  the  gills  when  the  animals  were  placed  in  it  for  a  time.  Pre- 
paratory to  microtomical  work  upon  the  gills,  the  animals  were  ttrst 
killed  in  weak  alcohol,  then  slowly  hardened  in  tbe  same  liquid,  and 
finallysmall  frngmentsof  the  gills  were  pat  into  absolnte  alcohol.  Dur- 
ing all  of  this  tn-'atineiit  the  gills  lost  but  little  of  the  color  which  )Hir- 
meated  them.  Subsequently  the  pieces  which  were  to  be  cut  into  sec- 
tions were  saturated  iu  clove-oil,  then  trans- 
ferred to  chloroform,  which  was  changed 
once,  with  still  no  evident  loss  of  the  color. 
The  pieces  of  the  gills  were  then  heated  in 
a  niixture  of  parafflne  and  chloroform  to  a 
temperature  of  about  lUOo  Fabr.,  without 
destroying  their  coloration.  The  parafBne 
and  chloroform  were  fiually  replaced  by 
pure  parafQue,  in  order  that -the  objects 
might  be  thoronghly  saturated  and  the 
more  reudily  cut  into  thin  sections.  Ifo 
staining  reagent  was  used,  because  it  was 
thought  that  tbe  coloration  due  to  the 
absorbed  vegetable  pigment  would  still  be 
evident  in  the  sections.  A  foreign  pigment 
used  to  dye  the  sections  would  have  viti- 
ated the  results  and  made  it  impossible  for 
one  to  see  if  one  set  of  tissues  had  been 
stained  more  dee])ly  than  another  by  the 
color  imbibed  during  life.  Tbe  n<sult 
showed  that  there  was  but  little  difference 
in  the  depth  of  the  color  of  different  layers. 
The  blood-cells  seemed  slightly  darker  in 
color,  but  all  of  the  tissues  of  these  sec- 
tions, which  were  cut  iu  a  transverse  direc- 
tion, were  more  or  less  deeply  stained  and 
of  a  dirty  greenish  color. 

No  evidence  of  the  existence  of  minute 
parasitib  animals  or  plants  was  observable  either  on  the  outside  or  in 
the  intern  d  cavities  of  sections  prepared  from  the  gills. 
S4y  investigations  have  therefore  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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oaase  of  the  acqaired  green  color  of  the  clam  is  the  same  &8  that  of  the 
oyster;  that,  as  in  that  animal,  it  is  diffuse ;  is  absorbed  from  the  vege* 
table  food  consumed  by  the  animal ;  that  it  is  allied  to,  if  not  the  same 
as,  phycocyanin;  that  it  is  harmless,  as  has  been  experimentally  demon- 
strated in  the  case  of  the  oyster.  There  is  also  no  reason  why  green 
clams  shonld  not  be  as  freely  consamed  as  food  as  green-fleshed  oysters, 
which  are  valued  all  the  more  by  the  epicures  of  Paris  and  London 
bepMise  they  are  so  discolored,  in  the  belief  that  such  a  change  of  color 
improves  their  flavor. 

Washjngton,  January  8, 1885. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  FIGUBE. 

8td«  riew  of  the  soft  parte  of  the  oommon  clam  or  mannanose  (Mya  arenaria)  in  the 
podtion  ia  which  it  is  foaad  in  life,  with  the  left  valve  and  mantle  of  the  left  side 
xemoved  and  the  left  half  of  the  siphon  cut  away,  so  as  to  expose  its  incurrent  and 
•xcarrent  canals. 

Of  anterior,  a\  posterior  addnctor  roufKsles;  h,  body -mass;  cl,  cloacal  cavity,  contin- 
uons  posteriorly  with  the  snprabrancbial  chamber:  a,  wrinkled  horny  epidermis  of 
•iphon ;  /,  foot ;  <7,  gillM ;  h,  heart ;  m,  cnt  edge  of  the  border  of  the  mantle  where  it  is 
oootinnons  with  that  of  tho  left  side ;  o,  mouth ;  ppj  palps  or  lips;  p  o,  pedal  open- 
ing in  the  mantle,  throngh  which  the  foot  is  extended ;  r,  rectum ;  «,  incurrent  si- 
pbonal  canal ;  t',  ezcnrrent  siphonal  conal  (the  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent flowing  in  and  out  of  the  mantle  chambers  of  the  animal) ;  ic,umbo  next  the  hinge 
of  the  right  valve;  v,vent  or  anus,  which  opens  into  the  cloaca. 


aUCIBATIOlf  OF  SAT^HOlf  (SAT^HO  SAIiAR  li.)  Ilf  THB  BAIi- 

TIC* 

Bjr  JVDGE  FIEDI^EB. 

A8  most  people  ^dow,  the  salmon-fishery  in  Denmark  is  limited  in 
territory;,  only  at  and  below  Bom  holm  and  Christians(5e  has  there  been 
carried  on  from  time  immemorial  quite  a  considerable  hook-fishery  for 
great  salmon.  The  salmon- weirs  in  Gudenaa  and  Skjemaa,  at  Eolding, 
Veile,  and  many  places,  all  have  greater  importance  for  the  capture  of 
sea- trout  {Salnwtrutia)  than  for  the  salmon  it^U (Salmo  salar)^  for  which 
the  streams  of  our  little  country  are  too  small  and  shallow  to  furnish  the 
desired  spawning-grounds.  It  is  only  on  the  island  of  Bornholm  that  tbey 
are  found  in  a  little  rivulet  and  a  few  larger  brooks,  which  might  furnish 
a  refuge  for  the  sea- trout,  but  are  not  suitable  as  spawning- places  for  the 
salmon,  and  there  is  no  information  that  the  salmon  ever  came  into  them 
for  the  purpose  of  spawning.    The  salmon  which  are  caught  off  Born- 

*  Comments  in  NardUfh  Aarsskrift  for  Fiskerif  ltiS4,  npon  *'Laxens  (Salmo  ealar  L.) 

Fdmdringar  i  0$tersfOn,"  by  Professor  Andreas  Johaa  Malmgren,  in  Norsk  Futkeriti" 

d$mde,  Part  IT,  April,  1885 ;  pp.  210-215.    Translated  from  the  Danisb  by  Tarlbton 

H.  Bban,  M.  D.    For  Professor  Malmgren's  article,  see  Boll.  U.  8.  P.  C,  1684,  pp. 

.3Sa^-3S8.— EDrroB. 
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holm,  whether  great  salmon  or  small  salmon,  mnst  have  been  hatched 
in  the  places  closely  bordering  thereon,  and  migrated  there  from  the 
uamerou^  streams  and  rivers  of  Sweden  and  Finland  emptying  into  the 
Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland;  certainly  also  from  the  Eussian,  Polish, 
and  German  rivers — for  example,  the  Oder — which  flow  into  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Baltic;  for  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  accepting  the 
assertion  of  many  Bomholm  fishermen  that  the  salmon  breeds  also  in 
tlie  sea  in  that  vicinity,  which  assertion  is  supported  by  the  statement 
that  the  water  is  fresh  enough  for  the  capture  of  small  salmon,  reaching, 
in  a  solitary  case,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  in  weight,  and  they  say  that 
they  have  frequently  seen  salmon  eggs  on  the  algSB  and  the  small  stones 
associated  with  them  on  the  sea  bottom.    Other  things  are  necessary 
besides  fresh  water  to  furnish  a  suitable  spawning-place  for  salmon; 
and  the  supposed  salmon  eggs  which  have  been  shown  to  me  for  some 
years  on  Ftums  were  certainly  something  very  different.     The  presence 
of  small  salmon,  which  is  traced  far  to  the  westward  in  the  Baltic,  even 
into  the  southern  portion  of  the  Great  Belt,  shows  simply  that  the 
young  salmon  can  leave  the  place  of  their  birth  earlier  to  develop  into 
the  adult  condition  in  the  sea.    For  a  detailed  description  of  the  Bom- 
holm salmon-fishery  attention  may  be  called  to  a  treatise  written  by  T. 
Skrydstrup,  school  inspector,  which  is  printed  in  the  Norwegian  Fish- 
ery Journal,  volume  2,  page  15  et  seq.    Since  the  capture  of  salmon  in 
Denmark,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  necessarily  much  smaller  than  in 
Sweden  and  Finland,  and  as  the  greatest  portion  of  our  catch  is  exported 
whole,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  fail  to  find  such  hooks  in  the 
salmon  taken  as  occur  so  frequently  in  the  neighboring  countries  men 
tioned,  and  which   Professor  Malmgren  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  to  light ;  and  still  it  appears  probable  that  they  must  occnr 
off  Bornholm,  which  lies  within  the  usual  range  of  the  salmon  and  so 
near  to  the  North  German  coast  of  the  Baltic.    However,  it  may  be  due 
as  much  or  perhaps  more  to  the  want,  in  discoverers,  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  importance  of  such  a  find  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
l>eeu  reported.    At  least  nothing  has  come  to  Eby  knowledge  during 
the  many  years  of  my  relation  to  the  fisheries,  and  I  have  inquired 
vainly  hitherto  at  Bomholm  whether  any  such  thing  has  occurred;  but 
it  is  not  impossible  that  this  may  have  happened  and  gone  unnoticed. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  fortunate  that  an  accident  enabled  me 
to  secure  possession  of  a  somewhat  compressed  brass  hook  which  was 
found  in  a  salmon  weighing  about  eighteen  pounds,  caught  late  iu  April 
of  this  year  in  the  Great  Belt  south  of  Kors5r.    This  hook  is,  so  far  as  | 
indicated  by  its  size  and  form,  found,  upon  comparison,  so  entirely  likel 
the  one  described  and  figured  by  Malmgren  as  Fig.  2*  that  there  can  he  I 
no  doubt  that  the  salmon  must  have  swallowed  it  and  carried  it  from  the 
North  German  coast  of  the  Baltic.    It  differs  from  Fig.  2  only  in  having! 
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attached  to  it  a  slender  line  composed  of  six  linen  threads  13  inches  in 
length  from  tho  hook  to  the  place  where  it  is  broken,  and  2J  inches  below 
tbe  fracture  is  a  lead  sinker,  without  perceptible  lettering:,  fastened  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Fig.  3,  but  different  from  this  in  being  lOJ  inches  (not 
**  a  few "  inches)  distant  from  the  hook.  The  salmon  here  mentioned 
was  caught  in  a  seine  along  with  another  of  equal  size  and  weight.  The 
fishermen  supposed  them  to  be  male  and  female.  The  salmon  therefore 
extends  its 'migration  considerably  farther  than  to  the  sea  about  Born- 
holm.  It  is  worth  while  to  add  here  besides,  as  something  entirely  un- 
usual, that  not  a  few  great  salmon  have  appeared  this  spring  prepared  to 
ascend  the  Great  Belt,  all  caught  in  the  seines  set  for  herring,  which  are 
placed  near  the  coasts,  only  far  enough  out  to  have  the  head  of  the  net 
in  a  depth  of  from  2^  to  4  fathoms,  in  the  region  from  Karebaeksminde 
to  Korsor.  The  great  salmon  thus  accidentally  caught  had,  against 
.  their  custom,  gone  into  the  shallow  water,  and  we  would  appear  to  be 
justified  in  supposing *from  this  that  a  larger  number  may  have  been  in 
the  deep  water.  Since  within  the  memory  of  man,  extendingover  a  period 
of  .more  than  fifty  years,  so  far  as  1  can  learn,  a  single  great  salmon  is  ex- 
ceptionally caught  at  intervals  of  more  than  ten  years  in  a  seine.  Tbe 
greatly  increased  occurrence  of  salmon  this  year  is  a  phenomenon  which 
may  possibly  be  attributed  to  the  unusually  mild  winter,  which  kept 
tbe  larger  western  portion  of  the  Baltic,  wijbh  its  adjacent  sounds  and 
gulfs,  free  from  ice  all  winter.  Of  the  two  salmon,  weighing  16  pounds 
each,  caught  at  Visserup  on  the  last  day  of  April,  this  year,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  opening  one,  and  found  it  to  be  a  female  with  the  ovaries 
developed  to  a  length  of  5^  inches,  while  the  eggs  were  as  large  as 
mustard  seed.  In  its  alimentary  canal  no  trace  of  food  was  found,  and 
there  was  no  evidence  that  it  had  taken  any  food  for  several  days  be- 
fore its  capture.  It  was  a  plump  and  vigorous  fish,  which  seemed  to 
have  a  stronger  desire  to  gratify  its  roaming  propensity  than  a  neces- 
sity for  obtaining  sustenance.  Small  salmon  appear  here,  sparingly  to  be  . 
be  sure,  but  still  far  more  plentifully  than  great  salmon,  and  usually  in 
small  schools.  Thus  there  were  caught  at  Visserup  some  years  ago 
thirty-seven  individuals  at  one  time,  weighing  from  2  pounds  to  6  pounds 
each.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  strong  ground  for  attributing  this 
circumstance  to  the  fact  that  the  salmon  frequent  the  great  Baltic  basin 
westward  of  Bomholm  much  more  regularly  than  is  usually  supposed ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  foregoing  statement  should  encourage  the  fish- 
ermen of  South  Seeland  and  Smaaoerne  to  attempt  siilmon  fishing  along 
their  coasts.  When  we  consider  the  salableness  of  this  valuable  fish  at 
high  prices,  and  the  comparatively  small  outlay  for  procuring  the  neces- 
sary apparatus,  we  shall  see  that  not  much  of  a  return  is  required  to 
make  the  fishery  remunerative.  At  all  events,  the  experiment,  which 
so  far  as  I  know  has  not  yet  been  undertaken  in  this  direction,  ought  to 
be  made.  So  far  as  concerns  the  statement  of  Malmgren  that  the  sal- 
mon-fishery during  the  last  ten  years  has  increased  considerably  at  Born- 
holm  and  on  the  Korth  German  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  his  attributing 
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the  inereased  sapply  of  salmon  in  these  places  to  the  establishments 
for  their  preservation  which  have  been  institnted  for  the  streams  of 
Finland,  this  conclnsion  may,  of  course,  be  entirely  justified ;  but  so 
far  as  Bornholm  is  concerned,  from  which  place  I  have  recently  obtained 
information  from  reliable  men,  I  cannot  omit  adding  a  few  words  which 
are  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  connection. 

It  will  be  advantageous  to  distinguish  between  great  salmon  and 
small  salmon  (the  last  from  1  to  4  pounds)*  The  first  are  caught  almost 
exclusively  in  deep  water  by  means  of  hooks;  the  latter,  nearer  to  the 
shore  in  nets.  The  first  are  naturally  the  most  valuable ;  the  last,  how- 
ever, are  salable  at  a  weight  of  2  pounds.  Nevertheless  it  must  be 
admitted  that  every  measure  looking  toward  the  prevention  of  the 
capture  of  young  salmon  until  they  reach  a  weight  of  5  or  6  pounds  must 
be  considered  appropriate.  CoDceruing  the  great  salmon,  the  people 
of  Bornholm  do  not  recognize  any  advancemeut  in  the  fishery  in  the 
last  ten  years;  on  the  contrary, they  maintain  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
cline, which  manifests  itself  both  in  the  yield  and  in  the  number  oi 
fishermen  employed  in  the  salmon-fishery.  The  last  winter  has  indeed 
been  sdmewhat  better  than  the  winter  before,  nevertheless  it  is  said 
that  many  fishermen  have  not  caught  enough  to  repay  them  for  the 
loss  of  apparatus.  19 o  new  salmon  boats  have  been  built  within  the 
last  year.  Several  decked  boats  have  been  reconstructed  as  well-boats 
for  the  cod-fishery  (three  from  Ner&e  alone),  and  the  salmon-  fisher3* ,  so  far 
as  these  are  concerned,  must  be  considered  ended.  It  is  possible,  they 
say,  that  the  net  fishery  for  small  salmon  may  have  increased  somewhat 
of  late  years ;  but  according  to  Skrydstrup,  who  wrote  ten  years  ago 
(see  Nordisk  Tidaskrift  for  FhJceriy  vol.  2,  p.  29),  it  was  at  that  time 
unim|>ortant,  while  at  a  still  ear.ier  period  it  was  carried  on  more  ex- 
tensively. People  do  not  now  attach  much  importance  to  the  belief 
that  the  decrease  of  small  salmon  is  injurious  to  the  fishery.  Accord- 
ing to  my  opinion,  however,  they  mistake  in  this;  and  I  find  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  recommend  all  contrivances  that  serve  to  re- 
strict the  capture  of  young  salmon,  and  to  postpone  the  fishing  until 
the  salmon  are  larger  and  heavier.  In  consequence  of  this  I  entirely 
agree  with  Professor  Malmgren  on  the  desirability  of  an  international 
agreement  for  the  prevention  of  the  capture  of  young  salmon  in  the 
Baltic.  Although  I  do  not  overlook  the  difficulties  in  having  the 
measures  necessary  to  this  end  agreed  upon  and  carried  out,  I  think 
that  much  may  be  done  by  establishing  a  minimum  size  of  mesh  for  the 
nets,  whether  they  are  used  as  set-nets  or  drag-nets,  which  will  prevent 
the  capture  of  small  salmon  under  3  or  4  pounds  in  weight.  It  seems 
that  an  agreement  in  this  matter  should  not  be  difficult  to  reach.  As  for 
the  efforts  towanis  improving  the  Bornholm  salmon-fishery  by  the  aid 
of  artificial  hatching,  the  utility  of  this  plan  seems  to  be  exceedingly 
doubtful, because  of  the  circumstance  already  mentioned,  that  the  island 
lacks  rivers  and  contains  only  some  small  streams  which  are  well  enough 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  trout  but  not  for  salmon. 
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THB  AliBATBOSS  GBVISB  IN  JABTITABir.  1994. 

By  W1I.I.ABD  NYWl,  Jr. 

OcTOPUSyBocK  Squid,  ob  Sea  Gat  oaught  at  St.  Thomas.— 
When  first  seen  it  was  on  the  shore  side  of  a  coral  reef  in  water  abont 
ODe  ioot  deep ;  the  ends  of  its  arms  were  coiled  up  nearly  to  the  mem- 
'brane  between  them,  which  membrane  was  well  extended.  Itappeared 
to  take  very  little  notice  of  a  person  moving  around  in  the  water  or  on 
the  reef  within  three  or  four  feet  of  it,  until  it  was  touched,  when  it 
took  hold  of  the  bottom  and  moved  slowly  to  the  coral  reef  and  fastened 
to  it  with  its  arms.  On  being  poked  with  a  stick  it  let  go  with  two 
arms,  extended  them  along  the  opposite  sides  of  the  stick,  and  took  such 
a  firm  hold  of  it  that  a  pull  of  from  100  to  150  pounds  failed  to  get  the 
stick  away.  If  the  pulling  wsis  kept  up  it  soon  seemed  to  become  ex- 
hausted and  suddenly  let  go  of  the  stick,  but  on  again  being  touched  it 
would  take  hold  once  more.  In  no  case  did  it  use  more  than  two  arms 
for  seizing  the  stick,  the  others  all  the'while  being  attached  to  the  reef. 
When  first  thoroughly  aroused  it  ejected  a  black  liquid,  but  although 
severely  poked  around  in  the  water  for  five  or  six  minutes,  it  did  not 
again  throw  out  any  colored  fluid. 

Flying-Fish — When  flying  they  move  their  fins  very  rapidly^  much 
like  a  bumble-bee.  They  seem  rather  to  prefer  fiying  to  windward  than 
the  opposite;  and  sometimes,  in  a  stifl:  breeze,  they  will  rise  and  fly  to 
windward  Irom  30  to  40  yards.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  attracted  to 
any  great  extent  by  a  light  held  a  few  feet  from  the  water ;  but  if  the 
electric  light  is  lowered  beneath  the  surface  a*  few  inches  and  kept 
stationary  they  come  around  to  investigate,  and  at  times  seem  to  be- 
come much  excited  about  it.  I  do  not  think  that  their  flying  on  board 
a  vessel  is  because  they  are  attracted  by  the  lights,  but  rather  because 
they  get  flurried,  and  not  having  that  control  of  their  course  that  a  bird 
has  they  sometimes  di'op  on  deck  rather  than  into  the  water. 

Fishing  at  St.  Thomas. — Most  of  the  fish  are  taken  in  traps  or  pots, 
some  of  which  are  nearly  if  not  quite  ten  feet  in  diameter.  They  are 
mostly  in  the  shallow  bays  and  lagoons,  where  the  water  is  from  5  to 
16  feet  deep,  and  also  in  the  lee  of  the  breakers  on  the  numerous  points. 
Many  fish  are  taken  by  trolling  with  hook  and  line,  baited  with  a  small 
fish  or  a  piece  cut  from  a  large  one.  Even  the  large  fish  do  not  seem 
to  be  much  afraid  of  getting  in  shallow  water,  which  may  in  part  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  tide  is  very  slight.  The  tackle 
used  in  fishing  would  be  considered  by  us  as  rather  coarse  and  clumsy. 

Octopus,  ob  Sea  Oat,  at  Gubaqoa. — During  the  day  they  remain 
in  the  oracks  or  under  the  coral  and  stones,  but  come  out  at  night  to 
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feed,  when  many  may  be  captured  in  the  sballow  water  along  shore, 
often  when  it  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  inched. deep.  They  have  a 
pecufiar  translucent  whitish  appearance  in  the  night-time.  They  can 
move  themselves  quickly  over  the  stones  either  in  or  out  of  the  water, 
but  do  not  seem  to  be  alarmed  by  a  person  moving  arooud  near  them, 
either  in  the  day  or  night,  unless  they  are  touched  or  otherwise  disturbed. 
Port  of  Spain,  Teinidad.-  Many  of  the  tish  for  market  are  caught 
in  seines  on  the  flats  off  the  mouth  of  the  Caroni  Eiver.  Some  of  these 
fish  very  nearly  resemble  our  alewives.  These  flats  extend  half  a  mile 
or  more  from  shore,  the  water  being  from  a  few  inches  to  three  or  four 
feet  deep.  They  are  of  mud  near  the  'shore,  but  gradually  change  to 
sand  as  you  get  farther  out.  Fish  are  very  abundant  over  them,  and 
it  is  also  a  great  fishing  ground  for  the  herons,  pelicans,  &c.  Many 
fish  are  also  caught  with  hooks  and  lines  along  the  shore,  both  by  still- 
baiting  and  by  trolling. 


44.-PROPAGATIIVO  BUKFAIiO-FISn. 

By  A.  A.  mOSHER. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

In  experimenting  with  the  common  buffalo-fish,  (which  is  very  com- 
mon here  and  grows  to  weigh  as  much  as  60  or  70  pounds,)  I  found  no 
difiiculty  in  propagating  them.  I  took  several  of  both  sexes,  when  aboat 
ready  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and  put  them  in  a  small  sunken  pl-ace  about 
15  feet  square  and  18  or  20  inches  deep,  gravelly  bottom,  with  canegrass 
growing^  all  through  it.  I  paid  no  attention  to  them  except  to  t;vke 
them  out  after  spawning.  In  the  fall  I  found  thousands  of  small  buf- 
falo about  IJ  inches  long,  notwithstanding  there  were  two  large  black 
bass  there  all  the  time.  I  write  this  to  show  what  can  be  done  with 
this  fish.  I  do  not  consider  the  bufl'alo  a  good  edible  fish,  it  being 
generally  coarse  and  oily.  They  could  be  propagated  advantageously, 
and  serve  as  food  to  be  given  to  game  or  edible  fishes. 

.  WJieu  the  water  begins  to  grow  warm,  after  the  ice  goes  out,  these 
fish  are  around  the  shores  in  immense  quantities;  they  are  in  bunches 
of  from  three  to  seven  or  eight,  the  female  is  in  the  center,  and  when 
she  sinks  to  the  bottom  to  deposit  her  eggs,  the  males  crowd  around 
and  under  her,  pushing  her  to  the  top  of  the  water,  until  their  tails  and 
fins  are  out,  then  they  make  a  tremendous  rush,  causing  the  water  to 
foam,  and  with  a  noise  which  can  be  heard  on  a  still  evening  a  mile. 
They  go  ahead  for  a  few  rods,  then  sink,  and  the  same  performance  is 
done  over.  The  people  call  it  **  tumbling ;"  in  fact,  it  is  a  sight  which 
once  seen  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Spibit  Lake,  Iowa,  April  24,  1885. 
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4«.— IfOTBfl    ON    FISBLBS   OBSfiBTBD    IN   I.AKB    8VPBBIOB. 

By  I^AVID  S.  JORDAN. 

In  a  recent  brief  visit  to  Lake  Superior  (Marqnette,  Munisin^,  Saalt 
Sainte  Marie)  some  observations  were  made  on  fishes  obtained  by  the 
fishermen  in  pound-nets  and  seines.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
species  seen,  only  fourteen  in  number.  It  embraces,  however,  most  of 
the  species  commonly  taken  in  the  lake*  Although  the  waters  of  Lake 
Superior  everywhere  abound  in  fishy  the  number  of  different  species 
represented  in  its  fauna  is  very  small. 

1.  AdpenMr  nibicnndus  Le  Suear.    Sturgeon. 

Seen  in  the  market  at  Marquette.    ITot  studied  by  the  writer. 

2.  CatOBtomtia  catostomuB  Forster.    Bed  sucker. 

Everywhere  common.  Seen  ascending  the  streams  in  great  numbers, 
apparently  for  spawning  purposes  (July  1).  Many  adult  specimens  in 
rocky  pools  about  cascades  in  streams  running  into  the  lake.  Males 
with  a  bright  red  band  along  the  sides. 

3.  CatOBtomuB  teres  Mitchill.    Common  eucker. 

Common  in  the  lake,  and  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie. 

4.  CatOBtomiiB  nlg^cana  Le  Saenr. 

One  large  specimen  seea  at  the  Sault. 

5.  Coregonus  clupeifonnlB  MitchilL    WhiteJUh. 
Everywhere  abundant^  taken  chiefly  in  the  pound-nets. 

6.  CoregontiB  labradoricuB  Eichardson.    Sault  whUefieh, 

Found  in  enormous  numbers  early  in  July  ascending  the  rapids  at 
Sault  Sainte  Marie.  Taken  by  the  Indians  in  dip-nets.  Most  fishermen 
apparently  do  not  distinguish  this  species  from  the  common  whitefish, 
aud  no  discrimination  is  made  between  the  two  species  by  consumers. 
The  river  whitefish  is  a  smaller  fish  than  0.  olupeiformiSj  more  elongate, 
and  the  flesh  is  less  fat,  drier,  and  less  agreeable  to  the  taste.  In  fresh 
specimens  of  this  species  the  teeth  on  the  tongue  are  very  evident.  The 
lower  jaw  is  always  shorter  than  the  upper.  The  coloration  is  darker 
tban  that  of  the  lake  whitefish. 

7.  CoregonuB  artedi  Le  Saeor.    Lake  herring. 

Everywhere  very  common,  in  great  schools  near  shore. 

8.  Salvelinus  namaycuBh  Walbaum.    Mackinaw  trout;  Lake  innU. 

Everywhere  abundant.  Taken  by  trolling  and  in  the  pound-nets. 
Extremely  variable  in  markings  and  shade  of  coloration.  The  form  or 
spedes  called  siscowet  {8.  aisoatoet  Agassiz)  is  found  only  in  deep  water. 
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9.  Salvelinoa  fontlnallB  Mitchill.    Brook  trout 

m 

Everywhere.  Specimens  taken  in  Lake  Superior  are  larger  than  brook 
examples,  often  reaching  a  weight  of  four  or  five  pounds.  The  speci- 
mens found  in  the  lake  are  paler,  duller,  and  more  silvery  in  color  tbsai 
those  taken  in  the  streams. 

10.  Bbox  iQCiuB  L.    Pike, 

Gomdiou. 

1^.  Peroa  lutea  Rafinesqne.    Teltaw  pereh. 

Seen  only  at  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie. 

12.  StlsoBtedion  vitretim  Mltchill.     WalUeped  pUce. 

Seen  only  at  the  Sault. 

13.  XTranidea  richardBoni  Agassiz.    DogfisK. 

Said  to  be  common  in  the  lake.  One  specimen  secured.  This  is  ev- 
idently specifically  identical  with  specimens  from  Southern  Missouri  and 
the  Ohio  Valley.  Compared  with  specimens  from  Southern  Missouri 
the  example  from  Marquette  is  a  little  more  slender,  the  coloration  a 
little  less  definite,  being  a  little  darker,  with  fainter  cross-bars,  and  more 
conspicuous  dark  punctulations.  The  vent  is  similar  in  position .  in  all, 
contrary  to  the  statements  of  Oirard,  who  finds  the  vent  further  back 
in  examples  from  Lake  Superior  (Original  types  of  Cottus  ru^rdsani). 
D.  VIII— 18,  A.  12. 

14.  Lota  lota  L.    Lawyer;  Loeke. 

Common. 

Indiana  Uniyebsity,  BLOOMiNaTON,  Iin>.,  July  II,  1885. 
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POTOMAC  BITBB  FOB  1885. 

By  OWTNM  HARRIS. 

Number  of  shad  landed  at  Washington *  126,408 

Number  of  shad  landed  at  Alexandria 19, 189 

Number  of  shad  shipped  to  Baltimore  per  steamer 8, 800 

Number  of  shad  sold  on  the  shores  and  from  trap-nets iy  300 

Total 157, 097 

Number  of  herring  landed  at  Washington 9, 814, 033 

Number  of  herring  landed  at  Alexandria 3, 9U.,  186 

Number  of  herring  sold  on  the  river  shores  and  from  trap- 
nets 1,700,000 

Number  of  herring  shipped  to  Baltimore  by  vessels 71, 800 

Total ...  16,497,019 
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«7.-€01fIPABATIVJB  BXAIMNATIOI?  OF  €VJLTIVATEI»  AND  VNCVIiTI- 
FATBD  OV8TBB8,  WITH  THB  VIEW  TO  I»ET£RMINE  THE  NVH- 
BBB  WHICH.  DURING  THE  FIB8T  VEAB,  TOOK  PABT  IN  BEPBO- 
PCCTION.* 

By  Dr.  P.  P.  €.  HOEK. 

I  have  already  mentioned  in  this  report  that  in  my  investigations  of 
the  genital  organs  of  the  oyster  I  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  individuals  which  produce  young  ones  during  the 
first  year.  At  the  same  time  I  advanced  the  opinion  that  it  was  very 
likely  possible  that  in  this  respect  there  was  a  noticeable  difference 
between  cultivated  and  uncultivated  oysters. 

Baron  Groeninx  van  Zoelen  and  Baron  G.*H.  Clifford,  oyster  cultiva- 
tors on  the  East  Schelde^  after  reading  my  statement,  ofiered  me  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  oysters  of  both  kinds  for  making  comparative  studies. 
This  offer,  which  was  particularly  agreeable  to  me,  and  which  I  could 
not  appreciate  too  highly,  was  eagerly  accepted  by  me.  Toward  the 
end  of  June,  1883, 1  received  200  oysters  from  a  locality  where  cultivated 
oysters  had  uninterruptedly  been  planted  for  a  number  of  years ;  and 
also  200  oysters  gathered  in  waters  t  belonging  to  an  oyster  region 
which  they  had  rented  for  years,  but  where  no  oysters  had  ever  been 
planted.  I  confined  my  investigations  to  these  400  oysters,  although 
more  were  offered  me.  In  my  opinion  a  larger  number — say  800 — 
would  not  have  formed  a  more  reliable  basis  for  my  conclusions;  and, 
moreover,  my  time  was  too  limited  to  extend  these  investigations  very 
much.  They  have,  therefore,  only  a  comparatively  small  value  as  re- 
gards the  comparison  between  cultivated  and  uncultivated  oysters.  I 
nevertheless  determined  to  publish  the  results  of  my  investigations, 
because  I  deem  it  important  to  ascertain  exactly  the  condition  of  the 
sexual  organs  of  a  certain  number  of  oysters  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  reproduction. 

I  am  by  no  means  the  first  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  similar  in- 
vestigations, nor  am  I  the  first  to  make  them.  Kot  to  go  back  to  older 
authors,  I  must  refer  to  Mr.  Gerbef  and  Professor  Mobius.    Mr.  Gerbe 

*  **V€rgelijkend  onderzoek  van  gekweekie  en  in  het4inld  opgegroeide*'  oeaterSj  ingestsld  ter 
hepoling  van  hetaanial  dot  per  jaar  aan  de  vooriplanUng  deelneemi.  From  Tijdschrift  der 
Nederlandseke  Dierkundige  Vireenigingf  Sapplement  No.  1,  Leyden,  188:)--84.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Datch  by  Herman  Jacobson. 

tl^ese  waters  are  called  *'  Genl ; "  they  are  sitaated  northeast  of  Yerseke,  and  their 
depth  is  about  33  feet. 

IZ.  Gerbe:  **  Aptitude  qu^ont  lea  huUres  de  »e  reproduire  dks  la  premOre  annie,^^  in 
Beous  f  Magae,  de  Zoologie  pure  et  appliqu^,  3d  series  (Gn^rin-M^nevilley  Paris)|  lY, 
1876. 

BolL  XJ.  S.  F.  0.,  86 ^13 
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endeavored  to  solve  the  problem  whether  oysters  already  produce  yooDg 
ones  duriog  the  the  first  year  of  their  life,  and  he  fonDd  among  435  oue- 
year-old  oysters  35  which  had  spawn  in  their  branchise,  127  which  had 
eggs  in  the  ovaries,  and  189  having  spermatozoa;  there  were,  therefore, 
only  84  which  during  this  first  year  did  not  show  a  pronounced  sexual  de- 
velopment. (It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  oysters  containing  eggs 
or  speimatozoa  would  exercise  the  sexual  functions  during  the  year 
when  the  investigation  was  made.)  Professor  Mobius*  examined  300 
oysters  taken  on  May  25,  and  found  18  per  cent  in  a  stage  of  sexual 
development  approaching  one  of  the  two  sexes,  while  of  the  remainder 
(82  per  cent)  one  half  contained  eggs,  and  the  other  half  spermatozoa. 
He  does  not  state  what  method  he  pursued,  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
because  the  value  of  the  results  obtained  depends  entirely  on  this 
method.  I  have,  therefore,  deemed  it  necessary  to  follow  the  somewhat 
difficult  method  described  below. 

'First  of  all  I  ascertained  the  age  of  every  oyster  that  I  examined,  and 
noted  at  the  same  time  whether  it  had  been  taken  from  a  tile,  from  a 
shell,  or  from  a  stone.  I  gave  a  number  to  each  oyster,  while  a  piece  of 
each  was  put  in  alcohol  for  further  examination.  Later  I  took  a  small 
fragment  of  each  piece  and  stained  it,  for  microscopic  examination. 

The  oysters  examined  by  me  were  opened  between  the  16th  and  28th 
of  June,  and  as  the  piece  taken  from  eacti  was  immediately  put  in  alco- 
hol, my  examination  enabled  me  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  sexual 
organs  on  the  day  the  oysters  weie  opened.  I  must  confess  that  the 
preparation  of  a  similar  fragment  frequently  did  not  answer  the  purpose 
and  did  -not  always  yield  a  decisive  result.  Some  oysters  had  spawn  in 
the  beard ;  they  had  exercised  the  functions  of  females  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Others  contiiined  a  large  number  of  mature  or  nearly  mature 
eggs,  and  would  have  deposited  these  eggs  in  a  few  days  during  the 
following  month  or  later.t  Others  again  contained  mature  or  nearly 
mature  spermatozoa;  they  evidently  were  going  to  participate  in  the 
spawning  process  during  the  season.  On  the  other  hand,  oysters  con- 
taining young  cells  producing  eggs,  and  mother  cells  of  spermatozoa, 
possessing,  therefore,  the  two  elements  in  a  rudimentary  state  of  de- 
velopment, are  in  a  stage  when  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain 
whether  they  will  take  part  in  the  spawning  process  of  the  season,  and 
what  their  function  will  be.  According  as  the  male  or  female  element 
seemed  to  prevail,  I  determined  them  as  being  inclined  to  become  either 
males  or  females.  There  were  finally  some  oysters  (their  number  was 
not  very  large)  whose  sexual  organs  were  but  little  developed;  it  was 
impossible  to  state  with  certainty  if  these  oysters  Tiad  already  per- 
formed sexual  functions,  or  whether  they  were  in  a  sick  or  feeble  con- 

*Karl  Mobius:  ** Die  Avaler  und  die  Auatemtvirthachaftf**  Berlin,  lb77,  Wiegandt, 
Hem  pel,  &  Paroy. 

t  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  either  accelerates  or  retards 
the  spawning  process. 
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dition.  The  presence  in  the  organs  of  sexaal  products  in  small  quan- 
tity and  in  a  weak  state  of  development  made  it  still  more  difficult  to 
reach  a  conclusion^  one  thing,  however,  seemed  to  be  certain,  that 
they  had  not  yet  performed  the  functions  of  males. 

Of  200  only  10  were  lost,  which  10  either  appeared  dead  when  the 
shells  were  opened,  or  whose  shells  contained  nothing  but  sand,  or  else 
the  piece  that  was  laid  aside  spoiled  because  of  the  evaporation  of  the 
alcohol  before  the  microscopic  examination  could  be  made. 

The  results  obtained  by  an  examination  of  190  oysters  of  each  kind 
are  given  in  the  following  table: 


CoDdiUon  of  sexual  organs. 


A.  Oystors  with  white  spawn 

B.  O^'bters  with  black  spawn 

C.  Oysters  with  matare  or  neaiHy  mature  eggs 

D.  Oysters  with  mature  or  nearly  mature  sjierm  ... 
£.  Oysters  with  organs  inclined  to  become  female. . 

F.  Oysters  with  organs  inclined  to  become  male  — 

G.  Oy&ters  with  organs  little  or  not  at  all  developed 

Total  number  of  oysters  examined 


Cultivated 

Uncultivated 

oysters. 

oysteiB. 

11 

19 

17 

12 

21 

42 

76 

94 

11 

7 

17 

6 

88 

10 

190 


190 


Of  the  number  of  190  cultivated  oysters,  at  least  49  performed  the 
functions  of  females,  and  of  the  uncultivated  at  least  73,  These  figures 
show  an  excess  of  12J  per  cent  of  uncultivated  oysters.  The  specimens 
classed  under  E,  which  are  more  numerous  as  regards  the  cultivated 
oysters,  should,  however,  properly  be  classed  among  the  females,  and 
the  difference  would  therefore  be  less.  As,  moreover,  among  those  of 
class  G  several  had  doubtless  already  performed  the  functions  of  fe- 
males, and  as  therefore  there  must  be  more  of  these  among  38  than 
among  10,  the  difference  as  it  presents  itself  at  first  loses  all  significance. 
The  same  applies  to  the  oysters  with  sperm.  The  excess  is  on  the  side 
of  the  uncultivated  oysters,  but  this  excess  is  so  small  that  any  conclu- 
bioQ  based  on  these  data  would  not  be  reliable. 

In  consulting  this  table  one  thing  will  at  once  become  apparent, 
namely,  that  at  a  certain  period  of  the  season  the  cultivated  oysters  are 
ahead  of  the  uncultivated,  as  regards  their  development.  Generally  an 
equal  number  of  each  kiud  was  sent  to  me,  so  that  they  may  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  opened  at  the  same  time.  Presuming  that  of  those. 
cla.<sed  under  G  one  half  had  performed  the  functions  of  females,  the 
oysters  which  had  already  performed  these  functions  and  those  which 
were  about  to  perform  them  should  be  classified  as  follows: 


Oysters  with  ripe  or  nearly  ripe  Qgga 

Oysters  'with  wnite  spawn 

Oystora  with  black  spawn 

Oysters  which  had  deposited  spawn. 


Culti- 

Unculti- 

vated. 

• 

vated. 

21 

42 

11 

19 

17 

12 

19 

6 
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The  table  shows  sufficiently  that  iu  the  specimens  which  were  exam- 
iued  the  cultivated  oysters  exceeded  the  uncultivated.  This  observa- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  assertion  of  oyster  cultivators,  namely,  that 
uncultivated  oysters  deposit  their  spawn  later  than  the  cultivated^  Iu 
oyster  regions  where  it  is  certain  that  the  large  mass  of  spawn  to  be 
gathered  comes  from  uncultivated  oysters,  the  tiles  arc  laid  some  time 
after  those  placed  in  regions  destined  for  cultivated  oysters. 

As  regards  the  age  which  is  necessary  for  reproduction,  iny  investi- 
gations did  not  lead  to  any  definite  result,  because  nearly  all  the  oysters 
which  I  received  were  of  the  same  age.  The  majority  were  three  or 
four  years  old,  and  some  two  or  five  3^ears  old.  Even  if  there  had  beeo  a 
greater  difference  of  age,  the  number  of  oysters  would  have  been  much 
too  small  to  yield  absolutely  certain  results  as  regards  this  question. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  state  my  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
these  investigations  should  be  carried  on  in  order  to  reach  a  sure  result. 
The  investigations  should  commence  in  March  and  be  continued  till 
October.  Every  month  about  the  same  date  a  sufficiently  large  num- 
ber (at  least  100)  of  oysters,  two,  three,  and  four  years  old,  should  be 
opened — an  equal  number  of  each  kind,  cultivated  and  uncultivated. 
An  incision  which  will  solve  all  doubts  as  regards  the  sexual  organs 
should  be  made  iu  each^'oyster.  Only  such  a  process  would  furnish 
figures  which  could  allow  a  comparison. 

Supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  result  would  be  that  the  number 
of  females  did  not  differ  much  in  each  kind,  it  would  still  be  incorrect 
to  judge  therefrom  that  the  great  mass  of  spawn  floating  about  had 
not  been  produced  by  uncultivated  oysters.  The  spawn  of  these  latter 
may  be  stronger  tlmn  that  of  the  cultivated  oyster ;  and  I  think  I  may 
admit  that  the  quantity  of  spawn  produced  by  an  uncultivated  oyster 
is  larger  than  that  x)roduced  by  a  cultivated  one. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  many  so-called  facts  are  only  more  or  less 
weak  probabilities,  and  that  very  few  of  these  facts  have  been  proved. 
The  great  value  of  earnest  and  accurate  investigations  would,  especially 
in  the  beginning,  not  consist  in  proving  many  facts,  but  rather  in  point- 
ing out  the  direction  in  which  these  investigations  should  be  made. 
We  have  experienced  sufficiently  the  truth  of  this  in  studying  the  mode 
of  life  and  the  physiology  of  that  mysterious  little  animal,  the  oyster, 
and  any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  gather  some  knowledge  of 
the  complicated  processes  of  reproduction  will  not  be  surprised  at  this 
statement. 
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48^HJBir  BNOIiAN]»  FISHERIB8  IN  JVlfB,  ISSd. 

By  ir.  A.  irii^cox. 

During  the  past  month  aboat  all  of  the  vessels  following  the  fisheries 
have  been  engaged  in  their  work,  and  a  number  of  new  vessels  have 
been  added  to  the  fleets.  The  location  of  the  fishing  vessels  at  the  end 
of  the  month  was  as  follows : 

316  sail,  mackerel,  scattered  from  Ko  Man^s  Land,  on  the  southwest, 
along  the  New  England  shore  and  George's  Bank ;  50  sail  of  the  fleet 
off  the  Nova  Scotia  shore  as  far  east  as  Ganso. 

133  sail,  cod  and  halibut,  on  Grand  Banks,  longitude  49°  to  549  26', 
latitude  43o  15'  to  46o  35'. 

45  sail,  cod  and  halibut,  on  Western  Banks,  longitude  59o  25'  to  62o 
ac,  latitude  42o  55'  to  44©  30'. 

92  sail,  cod  and  halibut,  on  Banquereau,  longitude  57°  12'  to  60^,  lati- 
tude 44C'  to  450. 

175  sail,  cod  and  halibut,  on  Brown's  and  George's  Banks,  in  longi- 
tude «5o  30'  to  69<5,  latitude  41o  to  43°. 

15  sail,  codfish,  off  the  Mova  Scotia  shore,  in  latitude  43o  to  43©  25', 
longitude  65^. 

225  sail,  ground  fishing,  off  the  eastern  shore  of  !N^ew  England. 

11  sail,  halibut,  off  the  coast  of  Greenland  and  Iceland. 

6  steamers,  taking  whales  ofi'  the  Kew  England  coast. 

Total,  1,012  sail,  6  steamers.  ^ 

The  general  result  of  the  work  of  the  month  has  not  been  satisfac- 
tory or  profitable.  Godfish  have  been  abundant  on  George's  and 
Brown's  Banks,  over  half  the  total  receipts  of  the  month  having  been 
frowL  there,  mostly  from  the  latter.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
from  want  of  good^bait,  the  catch  was  much  reduced.  The  catch  of 
halibut  on  these  banks  has  continued  light. 

On  the  Grand  Banks  fish  have  been  reported  scarce.  On  June  7 
and  8  a  severe  gale  badly  damaged  a  number  of  vessels,  sending  them 
into  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  for  repairs^  but  no  vessels  or  lives  have 
been  reported  lost  from  the  New  England  fleet.  On  the  Western 
Banks  codfish  have  been  abundant  and  vessels  arrived  home  with  ful) 
fares.  The  shore  fleet  in  Massachusetts  Bay  have  had  a  fair  catch ;  but 
almost  continualfog  has  much  interfered  with  the  catch  to  the  eastward, 
and  vessels  from  there  have  come  in  with  small  fares.  Mackerel,  lately 
80  abundant,  have  been  found  only  in  small  lots  of  from  two  to  five 
barrels,  although  vessels  have  constantly  cruised  for  them  from  Block 
Island  and  George's  Bank  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Many  vessels  are 
returning  from  the  month's  work  empty,  and  others  come  back  with 
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small  fares  of  mostly  medium-sized  flsh.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  a  small  fleet  secured  good  fares  in  Ghedabacto  Bay,  Nova  SeoUsu 
The  flsh  were  mostly  of  good  medium  size,  with*  a  few  large  fish  among 
them. 

The  first  mackerel  seen  about  Prince  Edward  Island  this  year  were  a 
few  of  small  size  and  poor  quality,  taken  by  the  island  fishermen  dar- 
ing the  last  week  in  June. 

The  close  of  this  month  ends  the  weir  fishing  for  mackerel  both  on 
the  Massachusetts  and  Nova  Scotia  shores.  The  catch  by  weirs  has 
been  very  small  in  both  sections,  being  the  lightest  for  years  at 
Sandy  Point,  Cape  Cod.  Mackerel  in  their  migrations  northward  seem 
to  have  avoided  their  former  usual  route  near  shore. 

Trap  atid  net-fishing  near  shore  have  taken  few  fish  of  any  kind, 
scarcely  any  squid.  Herring  have  been  seen  in  great  numbers  off  shore, 
but  only  a  small  amount  has  been  taken  in  traps.  The  scarcity  of  her- 
ring and  other  fish  used  for  bait  is  particularly  noticeable,  being  felt 
along  the  entire  New  England  coast  and  also  in  the  provinces,  the  only 
places  that  reported  plenty  of  herring  being  the  Magdalen  Islands  aod 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  following  are  newspaper  clippings  in  regard  to  Gloucester  vessels: 

^Iceland  Fishing. — A  letter  from  Isafiord,  Iceland,  says  that  the 
schooner  Carrier  Dove  was  the  first  vessel  to  arrive  at  tlu3  fishing  grounds. 
She  made  the  passage  in  twenty-three  days  from  Liverpool,  N.  S.  She 
left  Gloucester  April  15.  The  snow  and  ice  cover  the  mountains,  and 
the  snow  is  25  feet  on  a  level.  The  harbor  is  entirely  frozen  over,  aud 
the  entire  coast  is  surrounded  by  heavy  ice.  Reports  say  it  has  been 
the  hardest  winter  ever  known  In  Iceland.  The  cattle  all  perished  and 
the  fish  are  reported  scarce. — June  15, 1885. 


Gloucester  vessels  damaged  in  a  stoem  at  Grand  Banks.— 
The  recent  storm  at  Grand  Banks  was  one  of  the  worst  known  forforty 
years,  and  many  Gloucester  vessels  fishing  there  have  sought  the  har- 
bor on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  to  repair  damages  and  make  good 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  gale.  Those  already  reported  are  as  follows: 
At  St.  John's,  the  schooner  Henry  Wilson,  Captain  McKinney,  was 
overtaken  by  the  storm  in  latitude  440  3(y,  longitude  51°  21',  and  parted 
her  cable,  losing  about  40  fathoms,  with  her  anchor  and  all  of  her  fish- 
ing trawls.  She  also  sprung  a  leak,  her  bulwarks  were  stove,  and 
everything  movable,  except  her  dories,  was  swept  from  her  decks  by 
the  heavy  seas,  which  made  a  clean  breach  over  her,  including  about 
$100  worth  of  oil.  She  has  been  on  the  banks  about  eight  weeks,  and 
has  about  1,200  quintals  of  fish.  The  crew  are  safe  and  well.  Captain 
McKinney  reports  having  spoken  a  Maine  schooner  which  had  lost  five 
dories,  and  had  her  jibs  blown  away.  The  Elizabeth  Foster,  of  Maine, 
was  also  spoken,  and  she  reports  having  seen  a  schooner  lying  near  her 
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daring  the  storm,  which  suddenly  disappeared,  and,  ii  is  thonght,  foun- 
dered. The  Henry  Wilson,  during  her  passage  into  St.  John's,  reports 
having  passed  through  a  quantity  of  wreckage,  consisting  of  planks, 
dories,  &c.,  and  saw  a  St.  Peter's  vessel  with  her  bow  stove  in  and  sails 
blown  away.  The  Henry  Wilson,  while  entering  the  harbor,  struck  on 
the  rocks  in  the  Narrows,  where  she  remained  fast  for  about  two  hours. 
She  sustained  but  little  damage,  and  has  been  docked  for  repairs.  The 
schooner  J.  H.  Higgins,  Captain  Stevens,  of  this  port,  from  Flemish 
Cap,  has  also  arrived  at  St.  John'g  for  repairs.  The  gale  struck  her 
while  at  anchor  in  latitude  46^  40',  longitude  45^  10'.  She  went  adrift 
and  lost  all  her  fishing  gear.  Three  of  her  dories  were  stove  and  her 
foresail  was  split.  .  She  left  here  April  6  and  had  130,000  pounds  of  cod- 
fish and  6,000  of  flitched  halibut.  The  crew  are  all  well.  The  schooners 
Silencer  F.  Baird  and  R.  A.  Duncan,  both  of  this  port,  are  at  St.  John's 
with  loss  of  fishing  gear,  the  former  with  loss  of  anchor  and  six  hundred 
hooks,  and  had  her  jib-boom  carried  away,  and  the  latter  bad  her  decks 
swept  and  foresail  split.  A  number  of  Beverly  vessels  are  at  St.  John's, 
more  or  less  damaged  by  the  gale,  among  them  being  the  Sarah  B.  Put- 
nam, Captain  Larkin,  and  the  D.  A.  Wilson,  Captain  Foster.  The  galQ 
struck  the  former  in  latitude  45^,  longitude  52^.  Her  bulwarks  were 
stove  and  her  decks  swept,  but  fortunately  without  much  loss.  She 
sailed  from  Beverly  April  14,  and  has  about  five  hundred  quintals  of 
fish.  The  crew  are  all  well.  The  D.  A.  Wilson  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  colliding  with  a  P>ench  bark,  which  broke  adrift,  and  Captain 
Foster  only  saved  the  schooner  from  foundering  by  cutting  her  cable. 
She  had  her  decks  swept  by  a  heavy  sea  and  lost  four  dories  and  had 
her  bulwarks  badly  stove.  She  will  repair  and  refit  and  return  to  the 
Banks.  A  great  deal  of  apprehension  is  felt  by  owners  here  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  large  flee't  of  fishermen  from  this  port  not  yet  heard  from, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  above  disasters  will  cover  the  losses ;  yet  the 
large  quantities  of  floats  seen  upon  the  Banks  causes  much  anxiety  for 
the  rest  of  the  fleet.— Jwne  23, 1885. 

Receipts  offish  at  Gloucester,  Mass.f  June,  1885. 
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49^PttB8BRVATION  OF  BAIT/ 
By  P.  ITAAOE. 

A  person  engaged  in  the  bank  fisheries  had  requested  the  Danish 
Fishery  Association  to  give  him  some  directions  for  keeping  herring 
and  other  small  fish  used  as  bait  in  a  fresh  condition  for  a  considerable 
time.  As  the  method  recommended  by  Mr.  Waage  may  be  of  general 
interest,  and  may  induce  some  of  our  readers  to  try  it  on  a  large  scale 
and  as  a  business,  we  will  here  describe  it  briefly. 

The  problem  may  certainly  be  solved  by  filling  a  tin  can  with  fresh 
herring  and  pure  water,  and  by  placing  this  can  in  a  freezer  until  its 
entire  contents  are  frozen  solid.  If  such  blocks  of  ice  are  put  in  ice  they 
may  be  kept  for  years,  and  the  herring  in  them  will  decay  scarcely  at 
all.  When  the  air  is  cold  enough,  which  however  will  rarely  be  the 
case,  the  use  of  the  freezer  becomes  unnecessary. 

Waage  recommends  that  the  tin  cans  should  be  square  and  not  round, 
•so  that  the  blocks  of  ice  with  the  herring  in  th^m  can  be  packed  closer, 
and  that  they  sliould  be  narrower  at  the  bottom  and  broader  at  the 
top,  so  that  it  may  be  easy  to  extract  the  block  of  ice.  The  block  of  ice 
will  therefore  get  the  shape  of  a  blunt  pyramid.  To  prevent  the  ice 
from  melting  it  will  be  well  to  make  the  blocks  of  ice  large ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  will  in  many  respects  be  more  convenient  for  the  fisher- 
man to  use  smaller  cans,  as,  when  the  block  has  begun  to  melt,  the  her- 
ring should  be  used  as  quickly  as  possible,  because  they  will  decay  very 
soon.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  fresh  water  is  poured  into  the  can  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  herring,  the  longer  will  the  block  of  ice 
keep  and  the  herring  remain  fresh. 

The  freezing  is  done  by  mixing  three  parts  snow,  or  ice  ground  fine, 
with  one  part  common  salt.  It  is  important  that  both  the  salt  and  the 
ice  should  be  crushed  very  fine.  The  salt  should  be  cooled  off  before- 
hand. With  the  view  to  keeping  this  mixture  as  long  as  possible  and 
to  derive  the  greatest  possible  use  therefrom,  it  should  be  made  in  an 
insulated  vessel.  This  vessel  should  also  beforehajid  be  cooled  off  witb 
ice  or  snow.  When  ice  and  salt,  properly  cooled  and  ground  fine,  are 
mixed  in  the  above  proportion,  a  liquid  will  be  produced  whose  tem- 
perature may  fall  as  low  as  18  degrees  below  zero  [centigrade?]. 

The  quantity  of  this  mixture  needed  for  freezing  a  certain. number  of 
herring  depends  on  the  general  temperature  prevailing  at  the  time,  and 
to  a  great  degree  on  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  state  exactly  how  much  of  this  mixture  is 
needed  for  a  can  of  a  certain  size.    As  a  general  rule,  the  proper  quan- 

•"Om  Opbewaring  af  Agn  for  Fiskere."  From  Fiskeritidendej  No.  49,  Copenhagen, 
Decembor  2, 1884.    Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Herman  Jaoobsox. 
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tity  caD  be  ascertained  in.  the  following  manner:  "A  common,  solid  fish- 
barrel  is  taken,  whose  height  is  supposed  to  be  about  20  inche3.  This 
barrel  is  placed  inside  a  large  barrel  or  box,  and  the  remaining  space 
is  filled  with  sawdust  or  closely-packed  hay.  After  the  fish-barrel  has 
been  well  cooled  oft*  with  snow  or  ice-water,  there  are  put  fnto  it  50 
pounds  of  finely-ground  and  cooled  salt  and  150  pounds  of  finely-crushed 
ice  or  snow.  The«e  two  ingredients. are  well  mixed,  and  in  this  mixture 
is  placed  the  square  tin  can  containing  the  herring  and  the  fresh  water. 

m 

This  tin  can  is  about  22  inches  high  on  every  side,  and  its  upper  open- 
ing measures  about  4  inches  on  every  side.  The  whole  is  well  covered 
with  a'lid  and  a  piece  of  cloth  or  matting.  The  tin  can  holds  about 
20  potter  (one  pot  equals  1.6  pints),  and  by  experience  one  should  as- 
certain in  what  proportion  the  herring  and  the  fresh  water  should  bQ 
filled  in.    Ko  salt  or  salt  brine  should  get  into  the  tin  can. 

For  several  reasons  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  freeze  a  large  quan- 
tity of  herring  at  a  time  than  to  freeze  smaller  quantities  at  frequent 
intervals.  In  the  latter  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  several  tin 
cans  and  as  many  insulated  double  barrels.  These  should  then  be  used 
80  as  first  to  put  the  cans  fn  the  least  cold  barrels  and  gradually  move 
them  to  the  colder  ones.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is 
at  the  freezing  point  it  has  lost  its  strength. 

Such  blocks  of  ice  with  bait  frozen  in  them  might  be  a  remunerative 
article  of  trade,  if  we  consider  on  the  one  hand  the  frequent  complaints 
as  to  the  scarcity  of  bait  which  we  hear  from  time  to  time  and  from 
many  different  places ;  and  if  on  the  other  hand  we  remember  that 
just  during  the  cold  season  when  ice  is  very  plentiful  large  quantities 
of  herring  are  caught  in  many  places.  If  artificial  cold  was  used  on  a 
large  scale,  it  would  probably  pay  to  use  again  the  salt  brine  from  the 
mixture,  which  will  hardly  be  possible  if  the  freezing  is  done  on  a  small 
scale. 


M.-TB[B      FISH-CVIiTURAIi      ESTABIilSHTIENT     OF    liAKB     SAINT- 
I  FRONT,  BA17TB    I.OIBE,  FRANCE. 


i  By  Tiscount  D£  CAUSANS. 

[Abstract.*] 

This  establishment,  founded  in  1852,  has  an  altitude  of  4,100  feet ; 
while  the  lake,  on  which  it  is  situated,  has  an  area  of  about  86  acres ; 
20,000  fry^  on  the  average,  are  yearly  i)ut  into  the  lake.  In  1852  the  es- 
tablishment did  not  pay  expenses ;  but  since  1860  the  sale  of  trout  has 
never  been  less  than  $570,  and  it  has  sometimes  reached  $1,500.  Since 
1880  the  establishment  has  imt  into  the  lake  an  average  of  100,000  fry 
hatched  on  the  spot. 

*  BuUeiin  ie  la  Society  d'AccUniafaiioUy  March,  18a^),  p.  148. 
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Two  copioas  spriDgs,  recognized  after  many  experiments  a«  most  favor- 
able for  hatching  trout  eggs,  new  furnish  all  the  apparatus  for  fish -cult- 
ure. The  room  used  for  hatching  is  about  56  feet  long  and  13  wide. 
All  around  this  are  arranged  in  shelves  cemented  troughs,  from  2to^ 
feet  wide.    A  lodging  for  the  janitor  extends  from  the  building. 

Some  indispensable  covered  reservoirs,  vrtth  an  area  of  about  65  square 
yards,  communicate  with  the  hatching  room.  In  front  of  this  building 
there  has  been  dug  a  basin,  with  an  area  of  144  square  yards,  divided 
into  four  compartments.  The  level  of  the  water  is  regulated  from  the 
inside.  The  different  comportments  are  filled  or  emptied  separately 
with  great  rapidity,  so  as  to  capture  easily  the  spawning  fish. .  Being 
fed  from  abundant  springs,  this  basin  never  freezes.  A  boundary-wall 
adjoining  the  buildings  shelters  it  from  all  danger.  All  these  reser- 
voirs are  intended  to  receive  trout  at  spawning  time. 

Taking  trout  for  market  begins  abgut  April  1,  and  ends  about  October 
1 ;  and  about  October  15  they  begin  to  collect  the  eggs:  At  this  time 
the  fish  are  taken  either  by  the  aid  of  ditches,  spoken  of  by  Raveret- 
Wattel  in  a  report  on  foreign  fish-culture,*  or  with  nets.  In  1882,  from 
October  20  to  November  15,  there  were  taken  500  trout,  one-fourth  of 
them  females,  which  yielded  120,000  impregnated  eggs.  In  1883,  during 
the  same  time,  1,500  trout  were  taken,  one- third  females,  and  330,000  eggs 
were  obtained.  Of  these  1,500  fish,  112  died  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
traction of  the  eggs  or  from  hurts  received  from  the  nets,  the  rest  beiug 
put  back  in  the  lake.  From  these  figures  we  can  judge  of  the  number 
of  trout  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  large  number  of  eggs.  !N'otice 
here  that  many  females  are  either  infertile  or  seem  not  to  spawn  every 
year.  It  seems  also  that  trout  raised  in  captivity  are  too  often  infer- 
tile or  slow  in  breeding. 

Do  not  these  considerations  support  this  opinion,  that  a  great  fish- 
cultural  establishment  can  exist  only  on  the  border  of  a  lake  ?  Such 
establishments  can  succeed  everywhere  where  there  are  trout  and 
spring  water  5  but  so  far  as  the  reservoirs  are  only  small  bodies  of  water 
or  basins,  they  will  produce  only  limited  numbers  of  eggs. 

Ill  1884  they  hope  to  obtain  1,000,000  eggs  at  Saint-Front.  The 
grounds,  reservoirs,  nets,  &c.,  are  sufficient  for  this ;  100,000  eggs  will 
be  kept  for  the  lake;  the  other  900,000  will  be  sold.  There  is  no  trouble 
here  about  getting  trout  enough  from  which  to  obtain  the  eggs.  On 
November  20,  1883,  the  fishing  of  a  single  morning  gave  118  trout, 
weighing  about  100  pounds.  The  supply  of  the  eggs  will  then  be  limited 
•  only  by  the  demand.  It  will  be  sufficient  to.begin  fishing  for  these  eggs 
some  days  earlier,  or  at  the  time  of  the  last  forwarding  of  trout  to  the 
provision  dealers,  to  save  out  the  females  and  place  them  in  the  basins 
at  the  time  of  spawning.  The  establishment  will  then  be  able  to  respond 
fully  and  satisfactorily  to  all  the  demands  for  eggs  which  may  be  made 
upon  it. 

•BulleHn  de  Ut  SooUl^  d^AooUmaiation,  November,  1883,  p.  638. 
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Alt-HOTBS    ON    TBDB    FI8HEBIB8   OF    OliOVCBHTBB,   IflASS. 

By  S.  J.  MABTIIV. 

[From  letters  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

SuHMABT. — I  give  below  the  amount  of  fish  landed  at  Gloucester 
daring  the  month  of  December,  1884 :  Codfish  from  George's  Banks, 
846.000  poands  ^  halibut  from  George's  Banks,  9,550  pounds;  and  fresh 
halibut  from  the  Banks,  345,000  pounds.  Fish  caught  in  cod  gill-nets 
and  landed  at  Gloucester:  Codfish,  653,000  pounds;  and  267,000 pounds 
of  pollock.  There  were  also  landed  144  barrels  of  mackerel  from  the 
Bay  of  Saint  Lawrence;  183,000  frozen  herring,  caught  at  Monhegan, 
and  500  quintals  of  dried  hake,  b3'  freight  from  Maine. 

Cod  GILL-NETS. — ^There  were  caught  in  gill-nets  and  landed  at  Bock- 
port  during  December,  325,000  pounds  of  codfish  and  10,000  pounds 
of  pollock.  There  were  also  caught.in  gill-nets  and  landed  at  Lynn  in 
December,  210,000  pounds  of  codfish  and  16,000  pounds  of  pollock, 
lock.  There  are  7  vessels  using  cod  gill-nets  that  have  gone  east  as 
far  as  Matinicus.  I  think  50  vessels  are  too  many  for  Ipswich  Bay,  and 
it  is  well  that  some  of  them  seek  fish  on  other  grounds. 

H£:BBiNa. — The  schooner  Cecil  H.  Low  arrived  from  Kewfoundland 
yesterday  morning  with  375,000  frozen  herring,  having  been  gone  from 
home  thirty-five  days.  This  is  the  earliest  date  at  which  s^  cargo  of 
frozen  herring  has  been  brought  from  Newfoundland.  The  schooner 
reports  herring  plentiful  and  the  weather  mild.  More  vessels  are  daily 
expected  from  !N'ewfoundland. 

Gloucesteb,  Mass.,  January  4, 1885. 

Cod  Ksny  HEBBiNa. — Vessels  using  cod  gill-nets  find  fish  very  scarce, 
and  though  they  carry  24  nets,  do  not  average  more  than  2,000  pounds. 
The  past  week  there  have  been  two  cargoes  of  frozen  herring  from  New- 
foundland and  one  cargo  from  Grand  Manan.  There  are  2  more  vessels 
on  their  way  home  from  Grand  Manan  with  frozen  herring,  and  5  vessels 
with  cargoes  of  frozen  herring  from  Newfoundland.  Herring  sold  to-day 
at  $1.25  per  hundred. 

Vessels. — ^Eight  vessels  sailed  to-day  for  George's  Banks,  making  a 
total  of  15  thus  far.  There  are  23  vessels  after  fresh  halibut,  28  at 
Newfoundland  after  frozen  herring,  6  vessels  at  Grand  Manan  for  frozen 
herring,  and  41  vessels  using  cod  gill-nets  in  Ipswich  Bay.  All  the 
vessels  which  fish  on  George's  Banks  will  be  ready  to  sail  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary. Some  of  the  southern  mackerel-catchers  will  start  the  Ist  of 
March. 

Glouoesteb,  Mass.,  January  14, 1885. 
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The  FLEET. — The  weather  has  been  extremely  cold  and  windy.  The 
schooner  Virginia  Dare  arrived  from  the  banks  with  frozen  herring; 
most  of  the  crew  were  frost-bitten.  The  schooner  Henry  Lohgfellow 
has  also  arrived  from  George's  Banks,  with  10  of  the  men  frost-bitten. 
Vessels  from  George's  Banks  bring  good  fares.  Thirty  of  the  fleet 
sailed  for  those  banks  last  week,  and  as  many  more  will  sail  this  next 
week.    Of  the  25  vessels  which  go  for  fresh  halibnt,  all  are  out  but  1. 

Some  of  the  mackerel  fleet  will  start  for  the  south  about  March  1, 
while  some  even  talk  of  starting  February  20. 

There  are  4  vessels  on  their  way  home  from  Newfoundland,  and  10 
vessels  from  Grand  Manan,  with  full  cargoes  of  frozen  herring.  Five 
vessels  have  left  this  port  for  Grand  Manan  for  frozen  herring ;  and  it 
is  expected  that  in  a  week's  time  there  will  be  plenty  of  these  fish. 
Codfish  will  be  coming  in  quite  freely  within  ten  days. 

Cod  gill-nets. — The  vessels  using  cod  gill-nets  met  with  better  soc- 
cess  last  week  than  the  week  previous.  At  Eockport  40  boats  landed 
162,000  pounds  of  codfish,  which  brought  a  large  price.  The  average 
price  during  the  week  was  3J  cents  a  pound. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  January  25, 1885. 

Summary. — During  the  month  pf  January  there  have  been  12  arrivals 
froip  George's  Banks,  landing  330,000  pounds  of  salt  cod  and  31,600 
pounds  of  frest  halibut }  6  arrivals  from  the  Banks  with  14,300  pounds 
of  fresh  halibut ;  6  arrivals  from  Grand  Manan  with  1,120,000  frozen 
herring;  2  arrivals  from  Newfoundland  with  775,000  herring;  1  arrival 
from  Eastport  with  4,000  boxes  of  smoked  herring;  also  19,000  pounds 
of  codfish  and  70,000  pounds  of  haddock  caught  in  nets. 

Cod  gill-nets. — There  have  been  landed  at  Eockport  455,000  pounds 
of  fish;  at  Portsmouth,  155,000  pounds  of  fish;  and  at  Lynn  62,000 
pounds  of  fish ;  all  being  caught  in  nets. 

Some  of  the  vessels  using  trawls  in  Ipswich  Bay  have  done  l>etter 
than  the  netters.  The  fish  caught  on  the  trawls  are  mostly  males,  bat 
not  so  large  as  the  fish  that  are  taken  in  the  nets,  which  are  mostly 
females  of  large  size. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  February  1, 1885. 

Summary. — ^The  George's  Banks  fleet  has  not  done  well,  5  arrivals  hav- 
ing landed  only  136,000  pounfls  of  codfish  and  10,000  pounds  of  halibut 
There  have  been  9  arrivals  from  the  Banks,  4  landing  62,000  pounds  of 
halibut,  and  the  remaining  5  bringing  84,000  pounds  of  haddock.  The 
arrivals  from  Grand  Manan  were  4,  with  970,000  frozen  herring. 

Bad  weather. — For  the  last  twenty -one  days  the  weather  has  been 
cold  and  windy,  and  during  the  past  week  the  ice  in  the  harbors  has 
been  a  foot  thick.  Vessels  at  Newfoundland  will  have  a  difiQcult  time 
in  reaching  home.  A  telegram  from  Capt.  Charles  Martin,  of  the 
schooner  Mystery,  at  Saint  Pierre,  Newfoundland,  states  that  he  has 
been  waiting  with  a  load  of  frozen  herring  since  January  21.    The 
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schooner  Henry  W.  Wood,  also  remaining  at  Saint  Pierre,  N'ewfound- 
land,  on  January  2S  stated  that  the  weather  was  very  cold,  a  gale  of 
wind  having  been  blowing  from  the  northwest  for  six  days,  and  that 
the  gulf  is  full  of  drift  ice.  Two  vessels  which  were  bound  for  home 
returned  to  Saint  Pierre,  Newfoundland,  this  afternoon,  having  been 
out  five  days.  Three  vessels  from  Grand  Manan,  which  have  been 
frozen  up  for  fourteen  days  in  the  harbors  on  the  Maine  coast,  have  ar- 
rived with  cargoes  of  frozen  herring.  There  are  still  6  vessels  on  the 
Nova  Scotia  shore.    Eleven  Gloucester  fishermen  have  been  disabled. 

Cod  gill-i^ts. — Vessels  using  cod  gill-nets  meet  with  little  success, 
and  10  vessels  which  have  been  fishing  with  them  in  the  harbor  are 
frozen  in  the  ice.  There  are  38  vessels  fishing  cod  gill-nets  in  Ipswich 
Bay.  During  the  past  week  there  have  been  landed  by  cod  gill-nets  at 
Portsmouth,  80,000  pounds  of  codfish  5  at  Kockport,  70,000  pounds  of 
codfish;  and  at  Gloucester,  10,000  pounds  of  codfish.  The  price  of  the 
fish  has  been  3^  cents  a  pound  during  the  week. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  February  8, 1885. 

SuMMABY. — During  the  past  week  there  have  been  18  arrivals  from 
George's  Banks,  14  landing  275,000' pounds  of  codfish  and  21,000  pounds 
of  halibut,  and  4  landing.  118,000  pounds  of  haddock ;  4  arrivals  from 
the  Banks  with  36,800  pounds  of  fresh  halibut;  5  arrivals  from  Graqd 
Manan  with  1,540,000  frozen  herring,  and  1  arrival  from  Newfoundland 
with  600,000  frozen  herring. 

Haddock. — Haddock  are  very  plenty  on  George's  Banks,  1  vessel, 
with  6  dories  and  1,000  hooks  to  the  dory,  having  caught  50,000  pounds 
in  oDe  day.  The  haddock  are  two-thirds  females  and  are  full  of  spawn. 
The  weather  for  the  three  weeks  has  been  quite  rough,  but  the  codfish 
on  George's  Banks  have  been  abundant.  The  George's  vessels  which 
arrived  to-day  landed  from  40,000  to  60,000  pounds,  being  gone  fourteen 
days. 

Hebbing. — There  have  been  3  arrivals  to-day  from  l^ewfoundland 
with  cargoes  of  frozen  herring,  and  3  vessels  have  already  sailed  from 
Grand  Manan  for  this  port  with  full  cargoes  of  frozen  herring.  Her- 
ring are  selling  at  70  cents  a  hundred.  Half-size  herring  are  quite 
noinerous  in  Ipswich  Bay. 

There  are  20  sail  in  Ipswich  Bay  using  trawls ;  they  are  doing  better 
than  the  netters,  fishing  4  miles  outside  of  the  nets. 

Cod  gill-nets. — Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  weather  during 
the  past  week  has  been  cold  and  windy,  the  vessels  using  cod  gill- 
nets  have  done  well,  having  landed  at  Portsmouth  170,000  pounds  of 
large  codfish;  at  Eockport  48,000  pounds  of  codfish;  and  at  Gloucester 
10,000  pounds  of  codfish.  The  fish  sold  for  a  high  price,  the  average 
during  the  week  being  4  cents  a  pound. 

The  harbor  still  remains  full  of  ice,  and  vessels  can  get  in  no  further 
than  Harbor  Gove. 

GLOUOESTEBy  MASS.,  February  15, 1885. 
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Summary. — Daring  the  past  week  Ihere  were  18  arrivals  fitMn 
Georp^e's  Banks,  15  of  which  landed  359,000  pounds  of  codfish  and 
43,000  pounds  of  halibuty  and  the  3  others,  86,000  pounds  of  haddock  ] 

7  arrivals  from  Newfoundland,  with  305,000  frozen  herring;  and  5  ar- 
rivals from  Grand  Manan,  with  1,774,000  frozen  herring. 

Bad  weatheb. — The  weather  has  been  very  rough,  and  all  the  ves- 
sels which  arrive  are  more  or  less  damaged.  The  gale  of  the  15th  in- 
stant was  very  heavy  on  George's  Banks,  and  I  fear  that  great  damage 
has  been  done  on  the  Grand  Banks.  A  vessel  which  sailed  from  this 
port  on  January  1,  for  halibut,  has  not  returned  yet,  while  a  number 
more  have  been  out  a  long  while.    The  harbor  still  remains  full  of  ice. 

Cod  oill-nets. — ^The  30  vessels  which  have  been  using  cod  gill-nets 
in  Ipswich  Bay  lost  most  of  their  nets  last  Monday  in  a  heavy  gale  of 
wind.  There  were,  however,  12  vessels  in  this  port  with  nets  on  board. 
During  the  past  week  there  were  caught  in  gill-nets  and  landed  at 
Portsmouth  60,000  pounds  of  codfish ;  at  Kockport,  40,000  pounds  of 
codfish;  and  at  Gloucester,  10,000  pounds  of  codfish. . 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  February  22, 1885. 

God  aiLL-NETS. — ^The  amount  of  codfish  caught  in  cod  gill  nets  dor- 
iug  the  month  of  February,  1885,  was  as  follows :  100,000  pounds  landed 
at  Eockport,  150,000  pounds  at  Portsmouth,  and  40,000  pounds  at  Gloa- 
cester.  Vessels  using  cod  gill-nets  did  not  do  well  during  the  past 
week.  The  codfish  suddenly  left  Ipswich  Bay  on  the  night  of  Febru- 
ary 24.  The  fishermen,  however,  think  they  will  return,  as  this  is  not 
the  first  time  they  have  all  left  this  bay  in  one  night. 

George's  Banes. — ^The  codfish  are  abundant  in  some  places  on 
George's  Banks.  In  two  days  the  schooner  Rapid  Transit  caught  45,000 
pounds  of  codfish  on  haddock  trawls.    The  schooner  Oresa,  which  carries 

8  dories,  caught  14,000  pounds  of  CQdfish  and  90,000  pound's  of  haddock 
in  three  days.  Haddock  are  also  plenty  on  George's  Banks,  and  ves- 
sels carrying  0  dories  catch  from  50,000  to  100,000  pounds  in  two  days. 
There  were  2,000,000  pounds  of  haddock  landed  in  Boston  on  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday.  The  halibut  catchers  have  not  done  well, 
some  of  them  who  have  been  absent  seven  weeks  bringing  home 
only  from  15,000  to  20,000  pounds.  Most  of  the  vessels  went  to  the 
Grand  Banks,  where  they  experienced  rough  weather,  and  found  hali* 
but  scarce. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  March  1, 1885. 

Monthly  summary.— The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  fish 
landed  at  Gloucester  during  the  month  of  February,  1885 : 

Sixty  arrivals  from  George's  Banks,  44  of  which  landed  898,000 
pounds  of  codfish  and  104,000  pounds  of  halibut,  and  th^  remaining  16 
327,000  pounds  of  fresh  haddock ;  13  arriva/s  from  the  Banks,  with 
189,800  pounds  of  fresh  halibut ;  2  arrivals  from  Le  Have  Bank  with 
55,000  pounds  of  codfish  and  14,000  pounds  of  halibut;  17  arrivals  from 
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Newfoundland  with  6,715,000  frozen  herring ;  10  arrivals  from  Grand 
Manan  with  4,017,000  frozen  herring.    There  were  brought  from  Maine 
16,000  boxes  of  smoked  herring  and  50  barrels  of  salted  herring. 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  March  1, 1885. 

Summary. — During  the  past  week  there  were  19  arrivals  from 
George's  Banks,  18  of  which  landed  2,768,000  pounds  of  codfish  and 
30,600  pounds  of  fresh  halibnt,.the  remaining  one  landed  50,000  pounds 
of  haddock ;  5  arrivals  from  the  Banks  with  68,000  pounds  of  fresh 
hr.libut;  6  arrivals  from  Newfoundland  with  1,840,000  frozen  herring; 
and  1  arrival  from  Grand  Manan  landed  280,000  frozen  herring. 

Haddock. — There  are  63  vessels  engaged  in  the  haddock  fishery, 
and  they  have  done  well  during  the  past  twelve  days.  There  are  25 
vessels  in  Boston  to-day  with  average  cargoes  of  35,000  pounds  of  fresh 
fish — half  codfish  and  half  haddock — caught  on  George's  Banks.  When 
the  haddock  catchers  baited  their  trawls  with  salted  porgy  slivers  ten 
years  ago,  they  very  seldom  caught  any  codfish ;  on  the  contrary,  since 
frozen  herring  have  been  used  for  bait,  as  many  codfish  as  haddock  are 
taken  on  the  trawls.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  fares  of  the  vessels  us- 
ing band-lines  are  small  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  vessels  usin^ 
trawls,  and  also  the  annoyance  which  the  former  suffers  from  the  lat- 
ter, when  it  is  known  that  as  soon  as  a  haddock  catcher  sees  a  vessel 
at  anchor  fishing  for  codfish  with  hand-lines,  it  will  set  its  trawls  com- 
pletely around  the  vessel,  knowing  that  a  good  bottom  for  codfish  is  a 
good  bottom  for  haddock.  The  haddock  catchers  carry  6  dories,  with 
1,000  hooks  to  the  dory,  a  total  of  6,000  hooks ;  while  the  12  men  on  the 
vensel  using  hand  lines  fish  12  lines  with  2  hooks  to  the  line,  a  total  of 
24  hooks.  Hence  the  haddock  catchers  take  the  fish.  One  vessel  is 
DOW  in  port  with  40,000  pounds  of  codfish  and  20,000  pounds  of  had- 
dock, the  result  of  two  days*  fishing  with  trawls.  The  day  is  near  at 
hand  when  the  cod  fishermen  will  use  trawls  on  George's  Banks. 

Cod  GIL.L-NETS. — There  were  caught  in  cod  gill-nets  and  landed  at 
Glouoester  during  the  past  week  26,000  pounds  of  codfish.  When  the 
codfish  left  Ipswich  Bay  all  the  boats  took  up  their  nets,  but  some  of 
them  fitted  out  trawls,  as  the  boats  using  trawls  were  catching  a  few 
fish.  Captain  McCloud  went  to  Ipswich  Bay  March  3  and  took  24,000 
pounds  of  codfish  from  24  nets  which  had  been  set  only  two  nights.  At 
present  there  are  10  boats  fishing  nets  in  the  bay,  and  they  have  all 
(lone  well  since  last  Tuesday,  catching  more  fish  in  the  nets  than  with 
the  trawls.    The  cod  sold  at  1 J  cents  per  pound  all  the  week. 

Whales. — ^The  fishermen  say  they  have  never  seen  whales  so  numer- 
ous on  the  eastern  shore  as  at  present.  The  steamer  Fannie  ISprague,  of 
Booth  Bay,  formerly  used  in  the  porgy  fishery,  which  has  been  fitted 
oat  as  a  whaler,  shot  fc^ix  whales  last  week.  Two  of  them  were  safely 
towed  to  Booth  Bay,  but  the  other  four,  which  sunk,  are  buoyed. 

Gloucestjjb^  Mass.,  March  8, 1885. 
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SuMMABY. — The  following  are  the  arrivals  at  this  port  daring  the 
past  week :  Forty  from  George's  Banks,  39  with  2,099,000  pounds  of 
codfish  and  34,600  pounds  of  halibut,  and  1  with  10,000  pounds  of  had- 
dock ;  7  from  the  Banks  with  2o0,000  pounds  of  fresh  halibut ;  1  from 
Le  Have  Banks  with  10,000  pounds  of  codfish  and  24,000  pounds  of 
fresh  halibut;  12  from  Ipswich  Bay,  landing  55,000  pounds  of  shore  cod- 
fish caught  on  trawls ;  9  from  Grand  Manan,  with  2,810,000  frozen  her- 
ring; and  2  arrivals  from  Fortune  Bay,  Newfoundland,  with  570  frozen 
herring.  There  were  also  received  750  quintals  of  dried  mixed  fish  by 
freight  from  Maine,  and  10,000  boxes  of  smoked  herring  from  Eastport. 

George's  Banks.— There  has  been  a  large  school  of  codfish  and 
haddock  on  George's  Banks,  and  all  the  vessels  have  brought  in  good 
fares  of  both  kinds  of  fish.  The  halibut  catchers  did  well  the  last  trip, 
and  four  fares  are  being  discharged  in  the  harbor  at  5  cents  a  pound  by 
the  cargo. 

Price. — The  price  of  fresh  fish  is  low.  Codfish  sells  for  1 J  cents  a 
pound ;  fresh  haddock  at  80  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Large  codfish, 
caught  in  nets  last  night,  sold  for  1|  cents  a  pound.  Salt  fish  sell  at 
better  figures ;  salt  fish  green  from  the  vessel  bring  2^  cents  a  pound, 
liewly  dried  George's  codfish  bring  $4.75  a  quintal. 

Cod  gill-nets. — Vessels  using  cod  gill-nets  still  do  well.  There 
were  245,000  pounds  of  codfish  caught  in  nets  last  week  and  landed  at 
Bockport  and  Portsmouth.  The  schooner  Blue  Jay  landed  16,000 
pounds  of  codfish  at  Rockport  last  night,  the  result  of  three  nights'  fish- 
ing.   The  other  boats  have  done  equally  well. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  March  15, 1885. 

Cod  GILL-NETS. — ^There  is  a  large  school  of  codfish  in  Ipswich  Bay, 
and  a  good  many  are  being  taken  with  cod  giU-nets.  Three  weeks  ago 
most  of  the  fish  were  taken  on  trawls,  but  now  the  trawls  have  been 
put  ashore  and  nets  are  principally  used.  The  cod  of  the  first  school 
that  came  into  the  bay  this  winter  were  small,  averaging  18  pounds 
each,  and  were  mostly  males.  The  fish  now  caught  average  39  pounds 
as  they  come  out  of  the  water.  I  weighed  4  large  fish  yesteday  amount- 
ing to  224  pounds.  They  were  mostly  females  and  full  of  spawn.  In 
two  nights  last  week  3  vessels  caught  20,000. 

Bank  arrivals. — There  were  25  arrivals  from  George's  Banks  last 
week,  with  average  fares  of  45,000  pounds  each.  The  haddock  catchers 
landed  104,000  pounds  of  codfish  last  week.  The  4  halibut  catchers 
that  arrived  last  week  avei*aged  30,000  pounds  each.  All  these  were 
from  the  Grand  Banks. 

Prices. — Fresh  halibut  sold  by  the  cargo  at  5  cents  per  pound,  cod- 
fish at  2  cents  per  pound,  and  haddock  at  1^  cents  per  pound.  The 
large  cod  caught  in  nets  sold  at  2^  cents  per  pound  for  steak. 

There  have  32  vessels  gone  south  for  mackerel. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  March  22, 1885. 
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ft9.~NOTES   ON   CARP    ANl^    FBOO   CI7IiTI7BB« 
Bjr   JOHN    H.  BRAKEIiEY. 

Two  excellent  plants  for  a  spawning  pond  are  the  azolla  and  the 
water-i^hestuut. 

The  azolla. — TMs  is  a  small  cryptogam,  with  minutely  imbricated 
leaves,  and  fibrous  roots  freely  floating  in  the  water.  ^  These  little 
plants  multiply  rapidly,  and  early  in  the  season  will  cover  closely,  as 
with  a  beautifully  variegated  carpet,  considerable  portions  of  the  pond 
near  its  margin.  They  thus  become  suitable  hiding-places  for  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  protozoans,  where  the  latter  find  partial  protection 
and  have  a  chance  to  multiply.  Later  in  the  season  I  have  frequently 
noticed  the  young  carp  working  among  the  floating  roots,  evidently  in 
pursuit  of  food.  Besides  their  furnishing  excellent  pasture  grounds  for 
the  young  fish,  they  are  decidedly  ornamental.  When  growing  in  the 
shade  their  color  is  a  rich  green  of  various  tints,  while  where  they  re- 
ceive the  full  sunlight  they  are  a  beautiful  purple. 

The  watee- chestnut  {Trapanatans). — This  is  also  a  floating  plant, 
but  with  much  longer  roots  than  the  azolla,  so  that  it  does  not  move 
about  readily  in  the  water.  It  is  a  phenogamous  plant,  but  with  an 
.inconspicuous  flower,  its  beauty  consisting  in  its  foliage.  Though  a 
native  of  India,  where  it  is  said  to  be  largely  cultivated  for  the  nuts 
which  it  produces  and  which  are  used  for  food,  it  grows  well  in  the 
ponds  of  our  Middle  States.  The  leaves  are  of  rich  deep  green,  with 
scalloped  edges,  floating  in  the  water  and  forming  a  compact  mass  some 
10  or  12  inches  In  diameter.  It  can  be  grown  among  other  water-plants 
with  very  fine  effect.  It  does  well  in  water  from  1^  to  2  feet  in  depth, 
sending  its  fibrous  roots  nearly  or  quite  to  the  bottom.  The  nuts,  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  chestnut,  are  formed  beneath  the  leaves,  and 
when  not  gathered  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  There  they  remafn 
till  the  following  spring,  when,  in  due  time,  the  delicate,  graceful  leaves 
make  their  appearance  above  the  water.  The  fibrous  roots  doubtless 
furnish  an  abundance  of  shelter,  where  water  animalcules  may  hide  and 
multiply,  which  they  do  with  immense  rapidity  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. In  a  pond  warmly  located  and  supplied  with  only  enough 
water  to  make  up  the  loss  from  evaporation  the  multiplication  of  these 
little  denizens  of  the  water  is  simply  wonderful.  It  is  said  that  one 
female  cyclops  will  be  the  parent  of  over  4,000,000,000  in  a  single  year. 
Vhile  many  of  these  small  creatures  are  eaten  by  the  carp,  others  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  larger  water  larvse,  which  eventually  also  become 
Bull.  U,  S.  F.  6.,  85 14 
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the  food  of  the  carp.  It  is  well  then  to  enconrage  in  our  fish  ponds  tbe 
growth  of  plants  with  fibrous  roots,  like  those  named  above,  which,  as 
indicated,  will  greatly  increase  their  capacity  for  supplying  food  to  the 
fish. 

Artificial  feeding  of  carp. — ^Carp  culture  in  this  country  has 
ceased  to  be  an  experiment.  While  many  who  received  the  stock 
allotted  to  each  by  the  Fish  Commission,  through  ignorance  or  neglect^ 
failed  to  turn  them  to  account,  many  others  have  entered  upon  the  care  of 
the  fish  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  their  hands  the  result  has  been  most  sat- 
isfactory. While  much  is  yet  to  be  learned,  sufficient  is  already  known 
to  assure  us  of  the  fact  that  food  carp  can  be  raised  in  private  ponds 
with  profit.  In  regard  to  them  we  can  speak  more  confidently  than  we 
can  of  any  oth^r  fish  the  cultivation  of  which  has  been  attempted  in 
modern  times.  Give  them  a  warmly -located  pond  with  muddy  bottom, 
well. supplied  with  aquatic  plants,  and  free  from  all  other  fish,  and  from 
the  common  small  reptiles,  protecting  them  from  kingfishers,  fish-hawks,* 
and  bitterns ;  before  they  are  thirty  months  old  they  will  furnish  you 
with  an  ample  supply  of  delicious  boiling  fish,  averaging  at  least  4  pounds 
in  weight.  This  they  will  do  with  little  or  no  artificial  feeding.  Then 
if  you  will  arrange  a  suitable  spawning  pond,  stocked  with  a  few  adnlt 
fish;  and  a  growing  pond,  stocked  with  young  fish,  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
to  the  acre;  with  your  market  pond  twice  as  large,  so  that  when  the 
growing  fish  are  transferred  to  it  at  the  beginning  of  their  third  sum- 
mer, there  will  be  500  fish  to  the  acre ;  you  will  have  an  establishment 
which  will  require  some  care,  it  is  true,  but  which  will  make  you  ample 
returns  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  supply  of  about  2,000  pounds  of  fish 
to  the  acre. 

But  results  far  beyond  this  may  be  secured  by  artificial  feeding. 
Possessing,  as  they  do,  excellent  digestive  organs,  few  animals  respond 
as  readily  to  an  abundant  supply  of  food  as  do  carp.  Of  this  I  have 
abundant  proof.  Take  the  following  illustration :  In  a  spawning  pond, 
in  which  I  had  placed  12  adult  fish,  at  the  beginning  of  their  third  sum- 
mer, one  of  them  at  least  spawned  during  the  season,  as  in  the  autumn 
in  drawing  the  pond  I  found  15  young  fish — all  that  had  escaped  the 
numerous  enemies  with  which  the  pond  abounded.  Having  ample 
room  and  an  abundance  of  food,  they  had  grown  rapidly,  attaining  a 
length  of  from  7  to  10^  inches,  and  an  average  weight  of  10 J  ounces. 
Having  so  good  a  start  for  their  second  summer,  at  its  close  last  Octo- 
ber their  average  weight  was  2}  pounds.  This  they  did,  too,  with  2,145 
young  carp  in  the  three-quarter  acre  pond  with  th^m.  This  is  about  1 
pound  more  than  the  average  weight  of  their  parents  at  th^  same  age. 
Doubtless  they  would  have  been  much  larger  at  the  close  of  their  second 
summer  had  not  the  food  resources  of  the  pond  been  drawn  upon  by 
the  large  number  of  young  fish  which  occupied  it  with  them. 

What  their  growth  will  be  during  the  third  summer  is  yet  to  be  d§- 
termiue4.    During  the  corresponding  period  in  tbe  life  of  their  parents, 
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they  increased  from  an  average  weight  of  ly^^  pounds  to  4^  pounds— an 
increase  of  fully  300  per  cent.  Should  these  young  fish  make  a  propor- 
tionate increase  during  the  next  summer,  they  will  attain  a  weight  of 
7  pounds.  They  may  fall  short  of  thid,  but  having  an  extra  pound  to 
begin  with,  they  will  doubtless  be  very  fine  fisli  next  autumn. 

Other  illustrations  could  be  given,  pointing  in  the  same  direction. 
From  all  which  we  conclude  that  if  all  the  food  carp  will  consume  be 
given  them  their  growth  will  be  simply  astonishing. 

In  regard  to  the  economy  of  feeding  carp  artificially^  the  matter  has 
been  carefully  tested  in  Germany.  It  has  been  determined,  as  we  are 
assured  on  the  best  authority,  that  1  pound  of  food  containing  a  suitable 
proportion  of  albumen  and  the  carbo-hydrates,  and  costing  about  4  cents 
of  our  money,  will  x)roduce  an  increase  of  1  pound  of  fish  flesh.  As  the 
food  used  is  quite  as  cheap  if  not  cheaper  here  than  across  the  water, 
a  similar  result  can  doubtless  be  produced  in  this  country,  and  with  a 
Very  large  profit. 

Frogs  eating  young  carp. — Frogs  have  a  reputation  for  possess- 
ing a  fondness  for  young  carp.  The  dissection  of  a  considerable  nlim- 
ber  last  summer  satisfied  me  that  this  is  no  slander^  and  that  small  fish, 
including  carp,  enter  largely  into  their  bill  of  fare ;  hence  they  have  no 
more  business  in  a  carp  pond  than  have  eels  and  water-snakes.  Not 
only  does  the  bull-frog  {Rana  pipiens),  but  also  the  smaller  green  frogs 
(B,  escMlenta)  delight  in  a  fish  diet.  One  of  the  latter  I  caught  in  the 
act  of  trying  to  swallow  a  carp  nearly  as  largo  as  itself.  By  an  ex- 
pert dodge  it  escaped  a. blow  of  my  cane,  and  left  the  carp  dead,  which 
measured  4  inches  in  length.  On  another  occasion,  while  transferring 
.  the  young  carp  to  the  growing  pond,  another  green  frog  was  seen  to 
capture  one,  and,  swimming  away  to  a  neighboring  tussock,  swallow  it 
at  its  leisure. 

Of  the  12  bull-frogs  dissected,  one  had  in  its  capacious  maw  4  brown 
mad-fish,  the  largest  being  3  inchea  long.  One  only  of  the  12  had  re- 
cently made  a  meal  on  carp,  but  had  taken  2  to  satisfy  its  appetite. 
These  large  frogs  had  drawn  upon  every  department  of  animated 
nature  for  their  supplies  of  food,  including  a  full-grown  meadow  mouse, 
1  young  bird,  1  frog,  2  toads,  2  carp,  6  mud-fish,  1  mud-turtle,  1  potato- 
beetle,  2  curculios,7  other  land-beetles,  1  dragon-fly  larva,  1  other  ^ater- 
larva,  2  bugs,  and  2  green  caterpillars.  They  are  said  also  to  eat  the 
eggs  of  the  carp.  This  is  probably  true  of  the  smaller  frogs,  but  the 
full-grown  bull-frog,  as  well  as  the  edible  frog,  seems  to  prefer  larger 
game. 

Do  snapping  TURTLES  EAT  CARP  ?— Snapping-tuitles  are  said  to 
be  very  destructive  to  carp — indeed  one  of  their  worst  enemies.  And 
this  may  be  true  as  far  as  the  small  carp  are  concerned.  As  bottom 
feeders  they  would  readily  come  within  the  reach  of  these  vicious  reptiles, 
vho  would  only  have  to  hide  themselves  in  the  mud  and  wait  for  thQ 
unsuspecting  prey  to  come  within  the  reach  of  their  vise-like  jaws, 
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But  I  liave  some  evidence — though  it  is  true  only  of  a  negative  char- 
acter— which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  do  not  feed  on  carp  of 
any  considerable  size ;  and  as  even  this  ill-favored,  ill-tempered  reptile 
is  entitled  to  its  due,  I  will  give  it.  At  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1882 1 
placed  my  carp,  then  40  in  number,  in  my  ponds,  they  having  attained  an 
average  length  of  13  inches  and  an  average  weight  of  1  pound  and  7 
ounces.  Knowing  that  snappers  abounded,  I  gave  special  attention  to 
their  destruction,  and  during  the  summer  following  captured  40  of 
them,  varying  in  weight  from  3  to  10  pounds;  and  yet  when  the  water 
was  withdrawn  in  October,  all  the  carp  were  there  save  one,  which  a 
iish-hawk  was  seen  to  capture.  At  the  close  of  last  summer,  though 
many  snax)pers  had  escaped  the  warfare  made  upon  thein  during  the 
previous  season  and  continued  the  past  summer,  not  one  fish  was  miss- 
ing. How  many  young  carp  they  may  have  eaten,  of  course,  I  have  no 
means  of  determining — enough  doubtless  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  but 
they  evidently  had  no  taste  for  large  fish. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  capture  snapping-turtles  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Though  the  muscles  which  control  the  movement  of  the  jaws 
are  of  great  strength,  yet  since  the  cutting  edges  do  not  exactly  corro- 
spond,  they  cannot  bite  in  two  an  ordinary  piece  of  twine.  I  have  known 
one  weighing  30  pounds  to  be  caught  on  a  piece  of  twine  no  larger  than 
a  stout  fish  line.  Ordinarily  strong  twine,  with  regular  snapper  hooks 
attached,  will  hold  them,  care  being  taken  not  to  let  th«  bait  (a  piece  of 
salted  eel  being  the  best)  come  so  near  the  bottom  that  they  can  reach 
it  when  hooked  with  all  four  feet.  If  they  can  do  this  a  large  one  wiU 
be  likely  to  straighten  out  the  hook  or  to  break  the  line  holding  it 
Besides  this  method  of  capturing  them  there  are  others  quite  as  effective. 

There  being  a  considerable  demand  for  them  in  market,  they  might 
be  raised  with  profit  were  it  not  from  the  fact  of  their  very  slow  growth. 
The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  with  only  a  light  covering  over 
them,  and  as  skunks  are  fond  of  them  and  make  careful  search  for  them, 
where  this  animal  abounds  snappers  are  not  likely  to  multiply  very 
rapidly. 

Raising  FRoas  fob  table  use.— To  those  who  have  tried  them, 
frogs'  legs,  when  properly  cooked,  are  a  great  delicacy ;  and,  judging 
from  our  market  reports,  the  demand  is  quite  up  to  the  supply.  Can 
they  be  successtiilly  cultivated  as  an  article  of  food  as  other  animals 
are  cultivated,  and,  if  so,  will  it  payt  Some  years  ago  I  thought  of 
establishing  a  froggery,  and  wrote  to  persons  whom  I  supi>osed  most 
likely  to  be  posted  on  the  subject,  but  could  hear  of  no  one  who  had 
had  experience  in  this  kind  of  culture.  The  great  difficulty  seemed  to 
be  to  know  what  to  feed  them.  With  the  tadpoles  there  was  no  trouble, 
as  they  are  vegetable  feeders,  and  abound  in  our  carp  ponds.  Last 
spring  I  took  2^  bushels  from  one  of  my  ponds,  they  having  gone  safely 
through  the  winter;  and  in  the  fall  took  from  the  same  pond  five  times 
as  many.    It  seemed  a  great  pity  that  there  was  no  better  use  for  them 
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than  to  turn  tbem  into  guano.  After  their  transition  into  froghood, 
they  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  a  vegetable  diet.  Bnt  as  they  draw 
their  supply  of  food  from  all  departments  of  animated  nature,  it  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  to  supply  their  wants.  At  times  their  special  food  is 
abundant  and  easily  obtained.  Potato-beetles  enter  largely  into  their 
bill  of  fare,  as  do  also  caterpillars  and  curculios.  All  these  are  abundant 
at  times,  and  an  ample  supply  is  usually  attainable  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  summer.  Brown  mud-fish,  too,  is  a  favorite,  which  can 
often  be  obtainied  in  large  quantities  in  the  ditches.  True,  they  do  not 
hesitate,  occasionally^  to  make  a  meal  on  a  fellow  frog,  but  in  the  great 
multitude  that  could  be  readily  raised,  these  would  scarcely  be  missf  d. 
If  they  should  require  their  food  to  be  alive  when  they  take  it,  there 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  supplying  their  wants.  But  if  they  feed  on 
the  eggs  of  the  carp,  as  they  are  said  to  do,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  an 
artificial  food  could  not  be  provided  for  them.  Oround  dried  blood,  or 
ground  fish-scraps,  mixed  with  boiled  potatoes,  might  be  put  in  such 
shape  that  they  would  feed  upon  it.  The  experiment  could  easily  be 
tried  by  any  one  wishing  to  test  it.  An  inclosure  of  a  few  square  yards 
of  water  with  a  small  space  of  dry  land,  having  a  base  of  boards  rising 
2  or  3  inches  above  the  water,  and  surmounted  by  a  fence  of  ^-inch 
mesh  of  galvanized  wire  2  feet  high,  would  make  a  very  respectable 
iroggery.  If  one  did  not  care  to  raise  them  for  market,  a  supply  for 
home  use  would  be  no  mean  addition  to  one's  larder. 
Bo*bENTOWN,  N.  J.,  December  26, 1884. 

MABEiiTiNa  GASP. — Carp  will  probably  make  their  appearance  in  the 
m^Ekrkets  of  our  large  Eastern  cities  next  autumn  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. The  very  large  number  distributed  by  the  Fish  Commission,  being 
the  hatch  of  1881,  spawned  sparingly  in  the  latitude  of  the  Middle  States 
in  1883.  Next  autumn  these  fish  will  be  three  summers  old,  the  age  at 
which  they  may  be  more  advantageously  marketed,  where  raised  for 
profit.  In  some  instances  these  will  doubtless  bring  fancy  prices.  Ac- 
cording to  a  newspaper  report,  a  few  sold  last  summer  iii  Fulton  Mar- 
ket,* New  York,  at  30  cents  per  pound — fish  said  to  have  been  caught 
in  the  Potomac  Biver,  having  got  there  from  the  national  carp  ponds 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  during  a  heavy  freshet.  But  whatever  prices 
they  may  bring  when  they  first  make  their  appearance  in  market,  they 
will  ultimately  settle  down  to  a  price  which  will  be  determined  by  their 
quality  as  food.  Hence  it  is  an  important  matter  for  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  their  culture  that  their  edible  qualities  should  be  such  that 
they  will  make  a  favorable  impression  on  the  public.  As  these  quali- 
ties are  to  a  considerable  extent  under  the  control  of  the  culturist,  1 
propose  oflfering  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  pre- 
paring them  for  market. 

(1)  Always  kill  your  fish  as  soon  as  taken  frOm  the  water.  This  is 
mach  more  important  and  has  much  greater  influence  on  their  edible 
qoalitJea  iban  is  generally  supposed.    Having  always  found  the  pike 
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and  cattish  wbich  I  get  at  my  country  home  much  superior  to  those 
which  I  purchase  in  our  city  market,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  attrib- 
ute this  difference  to  something  i)eculiar  to  the  water  of  our  antiseptic 
peat  bottoms;  but  now  I  couchule  that  it  is  due  rather  to  the  fact  tbat 
those  in  the  country  are  killed  as  soon  as  caught,  while  those  of  our 
market  are  permitted  to  die  a  lingering  death.  In  preparing  poultry 
for  the  table,  it  would  be  quite  as  rational  to  hold  the  chicken's  head 
under  water  till  it  ceased  to  breathe  as  to  permit  a  fish  to  struggle  in 
the  air  till  dead.  And  as  carj)  have  great  vitality  this  struggle  will  be 
kept  up  for  a  long  time.  The  killing  can  readily  be  done  by  thrusting 
the  long  blade  of  a  pocket  knife  under  the  edge  of  the  gill-cover  down 
through  the  fish,  so  as  to  sever  the  main  artery.  It  will  then  bleed 
freely  and  die  speedily,  and  leave  no  unsightly  wound. 

(2)  Kever  take  fish  directly  to  market  from  a  pond  in  which  the  bot- 
tom is  strewed  with  decaying  leaves.  A  market  pond  should  be  so  situ- 
ated that  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  will  not  blow  into  it,  since  they 
uniformly  impart  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  fish  feeding  on  or  among  them. 
Carp  have  already  suffered  in  reputation  because  of  a  neglect  of  this 
precaution.  A  part;  at  least,  of  the  very  few  who  have  pronounced 
t'hem  an  inferior  fish  have  eaten  them  directly  from  ponds  the  bottoms 
of  which  were  covered  with  leaves  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  If  your 
market  pond  is  so  situated  that  leaves  cannot  be. kept  out  it  will  pay 
to  have  large  tanks  constructed  in  which  to  keep  them  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  offering  them  for  sale,  or,  better  still,  have  live-boats  built, 
with  wire  bottoms,  and  confine  them  in  these,  anchored  in  nmning 
water,  a  week  or  tw^o  before  you  wish  to  market  them. 

(3)  Do  not  market  your  fish  in  siynmer.  For  the  seven  months  be- 
ginning with  October  they  are  in  season  in  the  latitude  of  the  Middle 
States.  During  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  they  are  engaged 
in  spawning,  and  are  not  fit  to  be  eaten,  and,  besides,  are  not  in  proper 
condition  for  the  table  till  some  time  after  fhe  spawning  season  is  over. 
For  home  use  a  supply  of  those  two  years  old  may  be  kept  tn  a  small 
pond  5  and  if  this  is  supplied  with  spring  water  they  will  be  found  a 
fine  table  fish  during  any  of  the  summer  months;  but  the  disposition 
of  the  general  crop  should  be  confined  to  the  fall,  winter,  and  early 
spring  months. 

Carp  start  off  with  a  fine  reputation  as  an  excellent  table  fish.  Not 
in  Europe  alone  are  they  highly  esteemed,  but  of  the  two  hundred  and 
forty  persons  in  this  country  who  gave  their  estimate  to  the  TJ.  8.  Fish 
Commission  of  their  qualities  as  a  table  fish,  nearly  all  spoke  of  them  in 
the  highest  terms.  W  ith  care  on  the  part  of  the  culturists  this  reputation 
can  be  maintained  and  good  prices  secured. 

Ordinary  growth  of  carp.— Some  very  remarkable  instances  of  the 
growth  of  food  carphaA^ebeen  reported.  Where  afew  fishhavebeen  placed 
in  a  pond  warmly  located,  well  stocked  with  aquatic  jdants,  and  where 
water  insecta  abound  as  they  usually  do  in  such  localities,  their  growth 
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has  seemed  woDderful,  and  yet  it  is  probably  not  more  so  tbau  is  that 
of  a  pig  of  good  breed,  supplied  with  all  the  food  of  the  best  quality  that  it 
can  digest  and  assimilate.  In  this  particular  of  being  able  to  consume 
large  quantities  of  food  and  make  a  corresponding  growth,  carp  sieem 
to  resemble  this  greedy  animal  more  closely  than  any  other  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  What  they  will  do  at  their  very  best  is  a  question  of 
much  interest,  yet  of  much  less  practical  importance  than  to  ascertain 
what  growth  they  will  make  under  ordinary  circumstances;  that  is, 
placed  in  a  suitable  pond,  and  left  to  take'care  of  themselves. 

Careful  inquiry  in  regard  to  a  considerable  number  of  the  fish  dis- 
tributed by  the  Commission  during  the  season  of  1881  in  the  latitude  of 
Middle  New  Jersey  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  at  the  close  of 
their  third  summer,  or  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  they  had  attained  an 
average  weight  of  4 J  pounds. 

In  order  to  determine  how  nearly  the  growth  of  carp  under  an  ordi- 
nary system  of  culture  will  compare  with  that  of  these  particular  fish, 
two  facts  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  young  fish  distributed  by  the  Commission  were  very  small — 
much  smaller  indeed  than  fish  of  the  same  age  bred  under  ordinarily 
favorable  circumstances.  Our  national  breeding  ponds  at  Washington 
were  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  thousands  of 
applicants  for  young  carp;  and  though  of  comparatively  limited  capacity, 
under  the  skilful  management  of  Dr.  Hessel,  who  has  the  special  care 
of  them,  were  made  to  yield  160,000  young  fish  for  distribution;  of 
necessity,  therefore,  they  were  small.  While  under  ordinary  culture 
young  fish  will  during  their  first  summer  reach  a  length  of  from  3  to  4 
inches,  and  frequently  much  larger,  many  of  those  distributed  were 
only  2  inches  long.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  at  the  close  of  their 
third  summer  they  would  not  have  attained  the  size  they  would  have 
done  had  they  had  a  better  start.  No  animal  stunted  while  young  will 
ever  entirely  recover,  no  jnatter  how  favorable  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  may  be  afterwards  placed. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  other  fact  referred  to,  namely,  that  many  of 
these  young  fish  were  more  favorably  situated  for  rapid  growth  than 
young  fish  usually  are  in  a  well-established  system  of  carp  culture. 
One  thousand  fish  to  an  acre  of  water  for  their  second  year,  and  hal^ 
as  many  for  their  third  year,  is  said  to  be  a  suitable  number  for  ordi- 
nary ponds.  But  in  providing  for  the  fish  received  from  the  Commis- 
sion in  many  instances  comparatively  large  ponds  had  been  prepared, 
so  that  the  20  little  fellows  found  themselves  the  sole  occupants  of 
acres  of  water  with  abundance  of  food  scattered  everywhere  around 
them,  so  they  had  opportunities  for  growth  such  as  do  not  ordinarily 
fall  to  the  lot  of  young  carp. 

The  two  facts  named  may  be  considered  as  about  balancing  each  other, 
and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  4^  pounds  is  the  normal  weight  they 
may  be  expected  to  attain  in  this  latitude,  at  the  close  of  their  third 
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sammer,  the  time  when  those  raised  for  market  will  be  ready  for  the 
table. 

If  further  observation  shows  that  this  rate  of  stocking  ponds  is  the 
correct  one,  as  I  think  it  will,  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  carp  culturists 
to  calculate  what  returns  he  may  reasonably  expect  from  each  acre  of 
his  market  ponds.  Five  hundred  fish,  each  weighing  4^  pounds,  al- 
lowing a  little  over  10  per  cent  for  loss,  will  make  him  2,000  pounds  to 
the  acre.  The  price  he  will  receive  for  them  will  depend  upon  their 
quality,  in  connection  with  his  skill  in  marketing  them ;  and  their  quality 
will  depend  much  upon  the  manner  in  which -they  are  prepared  for 
market. 

BOBDENTOWN,  N.  J.,  January  28,  1885. 


ftd^TiniE  OF  APPROACH  OF  FISH  TO  THE  NEW  ENOIiAMD  COAST. 

By  Hr.  E.  OOVIiD. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  several  kinds  of  fish  coming  on 
our  coast  (the  southeastern  part  of  Massachusetts).  The  first  fish  that 
visit  our  coast  are  the  alewife  herring,  which  usually  appear  about  the 
15th  of  April.  The  present  year  the  fish  were  seen  on  the  20th  of  that 
month.  The  alewife  herring  never  school  or  appear  on  top  of  the  water 
in  large  numbers  in  this  vicinity,  although  large  numbers  of  them  are 
taken  annually. 

The  next  that  come  are  the  shad,  which  vary  but  little  from  the 
middle  of  April.  The  first  caught  the  present  season  was  on  the  23d  of 
the  month.  These,  like  the  alewives,  never  school  or  seem  to  come  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  but  are  caught  during  the  month  of  May  in 
considerable  numbers. 

The  herring  come  about  the  10th  of  May;  This  year  the  first  caught 
here  was  on  the  11th  of  the  month.  These  are  always  seen  in  large 
numbers  schooling  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  seldom  caught 
unless  they  are  so  seen.  The  first  schools  seen  the  present  year  were 
on  the  11th  of  May. 

The  first  mackerel  put  in  an  appearance  on  May  2,  and  the  first 
schools  on  May  22. 

The  first  bluefish  came  on  the  27th  of  May,  but  no  school  until  June 
16,  and  these  very  small. 

The  first  menhaden  were  caught  on  May  14,  but  no  schools  were  seen 
during  the  season,  although  *these  fish  were  at  a  former  time  very  nu- 
merous on  this  coast  during  the  month  of  May.  None  have  been  seen 
schooling  in  large  schools  since  the  spring  of  1875.  Before  that  time 
they  were  probably  the  most  numerous  fish  that  passed  along  this 
coast. 

United  States  Life  Saving  Station, 

Chatham^  Mass,^  June  20^  1885. 
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04.— NOTB0   VPOIV    THE    SCOTCH    FISH   AND    FISHERIES. 

Bjr  JOHN  ANDERSON. 

SALMON.-^Oar  rivers  are  not  giving  half  the  salmon  they  used  to 
give.  Indeed  some  do  not  give  one-fourth.  In  the  Tay  alone  have  any 
4^tificial  fry  been  placed.  I  have  advocated  a  public  hatchery  for  all 
Scotland,  bat  cannot  get  them  to  see  the  necessity  of  having  it.  Owing 
to  ear  net  fishing  being  now  stopped  so  early,  too  many  fish  get  up  to 
our  spawning  ground  and  at  once  they  commence  to  fight  and  kill  one 
another,  then  putrify,  and  get  covered  over  with  fungus.  It  seems  to 
astonish  them,  although  I  have  seen  it  on  our  river  banks  for  the  last 
60  years,  only  on  a  very  small  scale,  according  as  the  quantity  get  u^ 
before  spawning. 

I  send  you  a  few  particulars  of  the  run  of  our  salmon,  grilse,  and 
trout  up  our  river  Forth  daring  the  season.  I  do  not  know  what  your 
views  are  as  to  grilse;  by  many  they  have  always  been  considered  as 
the  young  of  salmon;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have. now  convinced 
hundreds  they  are  not.  Our  salmon  and  grilse  are  just  as  diiferent  as 
our  geese  and  ducks.  The  young  salmon  approaching  our  rivers  weigh 
from  three-fourths  of  a  pound  up  to  1  pound  in  December,  and  are  seen 
again  in  February  to  weigh  3  to  6  pounds.  Every  spring  tide  finds 
them  half  a  pound  heavier.  They  just  follow  our  winter  salmon,  while 
our  first  grilse  are  never  seen  before  May  and  then  they  weigh  from  1 J 
to  3  pounds,  and  in  July  5  pounds  and  up  to  12  pounds.  The  youngest 
salmon  and  the  largest  have  the  same  distinct  marks  on  them,  an  oval 
scale  and  a  crescent  tail,  while  the  youngest  and  largest  grilse  have  a 
nice  diamond  scale  and  mackerel  tail.  In  the  third  year  I  have  found 
and  pointed  them  out  20  to  25  pounds  each,  but  our  fishermen  call  them 
salmon  ars  they  obtain  a  higher  price.  In  writing  I  only  speak  for  the 
Forth. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  hatchery  was  established  for  the 
Tay,  the  old  keeper,  Peter  of  the  pools,  as  they  called  him  at  Stormont- 
field  ponds,  wrote  the  inspector  of  the  river  Tay,  saying  he  could  not 
understand  his  numerous  family  of  200,0(K),  for  one-half  seemed  quite 
inclined  to  go  to  sea  and  the  other  half  or  perhaps  one-third  seemed 
disinclined  to  go  near  the  outlet  of  the  pond  while  the  others  were  leav- 
ing by  the  thousands.  Mr.  Buist,  my  worthy  friend,  wrote  me  asking 
if  I  could  enlighten  him  on  such  a  queer  and  interesting  matter.  I  at 
once  explained  the  true  cause,  namely:  The  bailiffs  when  capturing  the 
fish  to  abstract  the  ova,  as  it  happened  in  winter,  often  during  the  time 
ice  was  on  the  water  or  a  storm  of  snow  was  lasting,  had  little  time  to 
make  investigations  and  might  have  taken  the  ova  from  a  good-sized 
grilse  instead  of  a  salmon.    Indeed,  as  they  all  considered  it  only  a 
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yoUDgf  salmon,  tbey  thought  it  all  the  same  in  mixing  them  togetbef, 
theriiefore  they  saw  the  diflference  only  when  the  salmon  were  ripe  for 
the  sea.  The  following  season  they  paid  more  attention  and  spawned 
only  salmion,  and  in  the  spring  every  one  in  the  ponds  left  within  two 
days — not  one  was  left.  The  following  season  they  spawned,  as  for- 
merly, salmon  and  also  grilse,  and  next  spring  again  only  part  wished  to 
get  away,  proving  what  I  had  said. 

The  government  of  New  Zealand  has  ten  times  asked  parties  to  ob- 
tain salmon  ova  and  send  out  to  them  for  their  fine  rivers  in  that 
country.  It  has  cost  them  thousands,  but  they  never  yet  received  one 
alive.  The  government  was  again  thinking  of  trying  to  get  them  out 
once  more  when  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Farr,  secretary  for  the  Acclima- 
tion Society  of  Ghristchurch;  volunteered  to  come  home  and  see  the 
friends  in  England  which  he  had  left  thirty-five  years  before^  and  then 
to  come  to  Scotland  and  endeavor  to  obtain  salmon  ova.  Being  iu- 
troduced  to  the  chairman  of  our  fishery  board,  he  got  permission  to 
obtain  them  from  the  river  Tay.  We  went,  but  we  were  too  late.  We 
could  obtain  ten  females,  but  we  could  not  obtain  one  milter.  Being 
too  late  for  the  river. Tay  I  then  set  oflF  for  the  Tweed,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  over  140,000  fine  ova.  I  then  adopted  a  plan  of  my  own,  and 
instead  of -at  once  packing  them  up  for  shipment  I  conveyed  them  60 
miles  m  jars  to  my  son's  trout  hatchery  at  Linlithgow,  and  laid  them  in  the 
troughs  until  they  became  eyed ;  then,  instead  of  packing  them  up  in  fog 
or  moss  direct  from  the  boxes  or  troughs,  I  caused  48  bottles  to  be  made 
of  a  flattened  shape,  and  I  placed  a  small  tube  through  the  bung  or  cork, 
so  as  to  allow  bad  air  out  and  fresh  air  in,  and  in  each  bottle  I  put 
about  4,000  ova,  and  had  these  again  hung  in  boxes  with  the  most  easy 
springs  I  could  procure,  and  by  such  I  was  able  to  convey  them  400  miles 
by  railway  to  Portsmouth  without  one  dozen  being  killed. 

Mr.  Farr  then  placed  them  in  trays  I  invented  for  him — a  chest  with 
shallow  drawers,  into  which  I  make  the  water  to  flow  from  a  cistern. 
It  can  be  regulated  as  to  heat  or  cold  all  the  way  out  and  the  draw  or 
shelf  can  be  examined  daily.  The  drawers  are  also  divided  in  order  to 
prevent  the  lurch  of  the  steamer  affecting  them  or  disturbing  them  at 
all.  It  will  be  a  wonderful  undertaking  if  such  a  quantity  can  be  so 
taken  out  alive  after  all  their  failures.  The  greater  quantities  packed 
before  in  moss  or  fog  and. ice,  with  the  frightful  shaking  by  the  railway 
killed  part  if  not  the  whole  before  they  even  reached  the  ship. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  propose  getting  up^  in  a  park  of  35  acres,  a 
grand  international  exhibition  close  to  our  city.  As  they  have  asked  me 
to  take  charge  of  the  fish  department  and  all  concerned,  and  as  I  see  there 
is  plenty  of  fine  water,  I  propose  to  lay  out  several  large  ponds  and  have 
a  large  hatchery  erected  for  salmon,  grilse,  and  trout.  I  hope  to  be  able 
every  season  to  stock  every  river  in  Scotland  with  fry  as  well  as  all  our 
burns  with  trout,  at  the  same  time  stocking  the  ponds,  say,  of  a  few 
acres  each,  with  Loch  Leven  and  other  trout  to  allow  our  youth  some 
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nice  angliug.  Already  I  have  offers  for  next  season  from  parties  will- 
ing to  scud  ine  any  quantity  of  lake  salmon  and  trout  ova,  so  as  to  give 
us  a  good  start  and  have  millions  of  frj-  brought  out.  Perhaps  you  may 
ho  able  to  help  us  with  some  of  your  favorites. 

I  have  one  son  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  who  has  taken  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  hatcheries  there.  I  am  now  entirely  out  of  business,  so  I 
have  plenty  of  time  on  my  handd.  My  son  who  succeeded  me  has  no  less 
than  25  salmon  fisheries  at  rentals  of  £10,000,  and  has  200  men  employed. 
This  season  at  one  of  his  fisherieg  in  February  he  succeeded  on  the  river 
Tay  in  capturing  1,300  fine  salmon. 

The  migration  of  salmon,  grilse,  and  trout  on  the  Forth.— 
From  important  and  lengthy  investigations  it  appears  that  we  have  every 
season  five  runs  of  salmon,  two  of  grilse,  and  four  of*  trout.  The  first 
ran,  or  what  is  called  our  winter  salmon,  commences  in  December  with 
the  first  spring  tide.  This  is  a  large,  coarse  fish,  16  to  30  pounds  weight, 
very  lively  in  the  net  and  bold  on  the  rod.  The  second  run  is  the  first 
of  our  young  salmon  or  spring  fish.  This  is  a  fine-made  and  delicate- 
looking  fish,  and  also  very  lively,  which  puts  in  its  first  appearance  in 
February,  weighing  1»J  to  6  pounds  and  rising  1  pound  every  spring 
tide.  The  third  run  is  our  summer  salmon,  a  short-made  fish,  very 
sluggish  in  the  net  or  on  the  rod,  first  seen  in  May,  12  to  30  pounds. 
The  fourth  run  is  our  autumn  salmon,  rather  a  smart  fish,  gives  great 
play  on  the  line,  appears  in  July,  from  16  to  40  pounds,  the  milt  and 
roe  well  developed  in  August.  Males  have  a  long  beak.  The  fifth  run 
fish  have  a  distinct,  peculiar  appearance,  being  generally  of  a  dark  color, 
some  red  and  spotted.  The  males  have  a  large  milt  and  a  very  promi* 
nent  beak,  while  the  females  have  a  very  large  roe.  They  give  great 
annoyance  to  anglers,  leaping  and  disturbing  the  water ;  they  run  from 
12  to  30  pounds.  It  was  always  supposed  by  the  old  fishermen  that 
they  were  the  real  breeders  which  stock  the  river.  If  the  autumn  is  wet, 
they  appear  in  September ;  if  dry,  not  till  October. 

The  first  run  of  grilse  appears  in  May,  IJ  to  6  pounds.  They  are  very 
Hvely  and  delicate-looking  fish.  The  second  run  of  grilse  appears  in 
July,  when  they  ar<j  short  and  broad,  weighing  from  5  to  12  x)ounds 
each.  The  following  year  they  weigh  from  16  to  24  pounds,  and  are 
DOW  often  called  salmon,  as  the  fishermen  obtain  a  higher  price  for  them 
when  so  called. 

The  first  run  -of  trout  are  called  lamesmen ;  in  other  rivers  they  are 
called  whitling  or  herling.  They  appear  in  January  and  again  in  Au- 
gust; a  very  neat  little  fish,  6  to  12  ounces.  The  second  run  of  trout 
is  called  the  sea  trout ;  very  green  and  silverj',  and  a  very  smart  little 
fish,  seldom  caught  with  the  fly,  but  easily  with  the  minnow.  They 
appear  in  February,  2  to  5  pounds.  The  third  run  of  trout  comprise  two 
different  sorts.  One  has  has  spots  all  over;  theother  below  the  line. 
The  first  is  very  pale  and  the  second  as  red  as  salmon.  They  run  from 
ij^  to  2  pounds  eaoh ;  are  first  seen  in  May,  and  then  in  August.    The 
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fourth  run  is  called  salmon  tront,  or  bull  trout ;  a  strong,  coarse-looking 
fish,  and  rather  dark  in  the  scale.  They  are  first  seen  in  July,  4  to  10 
pounds,  and  some  are  seen  16  pouuda. 

The  distinguishing  marks  are  as  follows:  The  salmon  are  known  from 
the  grilse  or  trout  by  the  tail,  which  is  crescent-shaped,  and  an  oval  scale, 
even  when  seen  1^  pounds  and  up  to  80  pounds.  The  grilse  has  a  mack- 
erel tail  and  a  diamond-shaped  scale,  even  when  only  1^  pounds  weight, 
and  continues  up  to  24  poands.  The  trout  in  general  has  an  oblong 
scale  and  square-cut  tail,  although  the  salmon-trout  tail  is  nearer  the 
crescent  shape. 

With  every  spring  tide  a  fresh  run  ascends  the  river,  but  unless  there 
is  a  flood  they  fall  back  with  the  tide.  The  trout  spawn  first,  then  the 
grilse,  and  then  the  salmon.  The  trout  fry  leave  tlie  river  first,  then 
the  salmon,  and  then  the  grilse. 

The  migrations  of  summer  and  winter  herring. — The  fry  of 
the  summer  herring  on  the  Forth  leave  the  brackish  water,  where  they 
have  been  located  all  winter,  about  the  month  of  April,  reaching  the 
salmon  nets  near  Queensferry  in  May,  and  Largo  Bay  in  June.  Aboat 
this  time  the  old  herring  leave  the  deep  sea,  where  they  have  been  all 
winter,  returning  to  the  coast,  looking  out  for  a  place  to  spawn,  and  feed- 
ing on  the  ova  of  the  whitefish  which  spawn  near  the  shore.  The  fry 
meet  them  along  the  coast  of  Fife  or  Midlothian,  and  at  this  time  the 
young  herring,  being  about  6  to  8  inches  long,  take  what  is  called  the 
dandy-hook.  This  is  a  clear  hook  without  anj^  bait  on  it.  From  the 
appearance  of  sea-fowl  the  sea  appears  to  be  full  of  them  for  20  miles, 
and  well  over  it.  About  this  time  the  fishermen  try  their  narrow-meshed 
nets,  and  capture  a  large  quantity,  but  they  are  unfit  for  curing.  Then 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  wider  nets  are  adopted,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  the  old  or  last  year's  heriing  are  captured.  But  as  too  often  is 
the  ca8e,the  fish,  not  having  gathered  into  a  concise  body,  get  fright- 
ened at  so  many  nets,  leave  the  shore,  and  go  out  to  sea.  Then  when  the 
fishermen  cannot  obtain  a  good  capture  near  the  coast  they  follow  the 
sea-fowl  out  to  sea,  and  as  the  nets  increase  they  drive  the  herring  far- 
ther and  farther  out  to  sea,  20, 30,  and  often  40  miles,  causing  a  great 
loss  of  time  and  much  risk  to  the  fishermen. 

This  goes  on  all  July  and  August,  and  the  fish  getting  ripe  are  obliged 
to  spawn  in  mid  ocean,  and  often  on  so  bad  ground  that  fully  one-half 
of  the  ova  is  lost.  It  may  happen  that  a  storm  sets  inand  continues  a 
few  days,  when,  few  nets  being  set,  the  herring  seek  to  get  near  the 
land.  The  fishermen  not  anticipating  such  a  movement  do  not  use  their 
nets,  and  therefore  a  large  quantity  get  near  the  coast  and  spawn.  Bnt^ 
as  too  often  is  the  case,  some  old  fishermen,  from  the  experience  of  for- 
mer seasons,  and  by  observing  the  sea-fowls,  discover  the  herring  on  the 
spawning-ground,  shoot  their  nets  and  anchor  them  over  the  herring. 
Then  if  the  herring  are  strong  they  lift  the  nets  to  the  surface.  The  nets 
are  full  of  herring,  and  it  has  often  been  seen  that  from  eighty  to  one 
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hundred  barrels  Have  been  secured.  Often  after  the  boat  was  loaded 
the  fishermen  had  to  call  on  their  neighbors  to  come  and  empty  the  re- 
mainder of  their  nets  so  as  not  to  lose  them  and  the  herring.  Bat  if 
the  fish  are  spawning  and'weakly,  so  that  they  cannot  raise  the  nets,  then 
they  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  both  nets  and  fish  are  lost.  The  result  of 
this  is,  theherring  remain  in  the  nets  until  all  the  meat  is  eaten  off  their 
bones.  These  lying  there  all  winter  frighten  the  herring  next  season 
from  coming  to  spawn.  The  bones  in  the  nets  appear  like  clouds  of 
phosphorus.  This  causes  the  herring  to  leave  the  locality  for  years,  as 
has  been  found  to  be  the  case  at  many  places  formerly  frequented  by 
herring  shoals  for  spawning,  and  afterward  deserted  for  many  years  at 
a  time. 

The  fry  of  the  winter  herring,  after  feeding  from  April,  leave  the 
brackish  water  at  Culross  and  Boness  and  go  down  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
When  captured  in  October  they  are  3  to  4  inches  long,  with  a  tough 
belly,  and  are  called  sprats  or  garvies.  In  November  they  are  found  at 
Queensferry,  and  are  continually  getting  larger.  If  there  is  very  rough 
weather  they  get  mixed  with  the  summer  fry  seeking  to  get  up  to  Cul- 
ross  for  the  winter,  and  both  are  caught  in  the  same  net.  Often,  in 
December,  they  are  found  between  Queensferry  and  Inchkeith.  Then 
they  are  larger,  and  some  caught  measure  6  to  8  inches.  In  January 
they  go  down  the  Firth,  and  are  found  all  the  way  down  to  the  Island 
of  May,  then  being  immature  herring.  They  meet  their  parents  coming 
in  from  the  sea,  where  they  have  been  since  March  after  spawning. 

My  fishermen,  while  fishing,  hi«,ve  traced  both  the  summer  and  winter 
herring,  after  spawning,  40  miles  to  sea,  and  found  both  kinds  returning 
when  fishing  for  them  for  bait  for  their  large  hooks.  We  have  also 
traced  and  followed  the  fry  from  where  they  were  spawned  up  .the  north 
shore  of  our  Firth,  all  through  the  various  bays,  and  up  to  Boness  and 
Culross,  and  observed  their  rapid  growth  6very  month  as  they  passed 
through  our  salmon  nets. and  otherwise. 

Penh  AM  Green,  Trinity, 

Udinhurgh,  March  18,  1885. 


JI5.— ON  THC:    miORATION  OF  BIRDS  IN  THE   8PBINO  AN1»  AVTUHIN 

OF  1884. 

By  J.  A.  IIARTIE-BROITN,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  Z.  S. 

Regarding  the  unusually  extensive  migration  of  gulls  to  our  coasts  in 
1884-'85,  several  suggestions  as  to  the  influencing  causes  are  readily  at 
baud,  but  the  following  appear  to  have  the  greatest  weight  and  impor- 
tance : 

As  we  are  informed  in  "  Nature ''  of  February  12, 1885,  recent  Nor- 
wegian explorations  in  the  Spitzbergen  seas  show  that  the  year  1884 
waa  a  very  remarkable  ice  year.    "  The  west  side  of  Spitzbergen  was 
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blocked  by  a  belt  of  land-ice  the  whole  summer  through,  while  the 
east  side,  which  is  nearly  always  blocked  with  ice,  was  more  open  than 
it  had  been  for  many  years.  These  conditions,  there  seems  little  doubt, 
depend  on  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  winds." 

Now,  the  temperature  of  water  having  been  lowered  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  ice  along  the  west  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  which  is  compara- 
tively approximate  to  the  farthest  northeast  influence  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  a  deflection  of  the  branch  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  caused  by  the  colder  arctic  ice  and  current,  the  accQ- 
muhition  of  which  former  was  caused  by  the  prevailing  north  and  east 
winds  in  the  arctic  seas,  would  reach  round  past  the  south  end  of 
Spitzbergen  to  the  east  coast,  and  would  cause  the  unusually  open  sea 
there.  But  the  main  channel  of  the  Gulf  Stream  would  still  be  towards 
the  southwest,  and  would  aiford  the  natural  outlet  for  aU  manner  of 
ocean  life  which  required  certain  temperatures,  and  which,  such  as  Ed-^ 
tomostraca,  Copepoda,  molluscan  larvse,  &c.,  afford  food  to  other  higher 
organisms. 

The  great  quantity  of  such  food  which  in  ordinary  summers  and 
autumns  accumulates  around  the  shores  of  Spitzbergen  or  the  warm, 
shallow  summer  seas  off  the  north  coast  of  Europe,  no  doubt  retire  to 
deeper  water  on  the  approach  of  winter.  •  In  unusually  cold  seasons  the 
retreat  is  continued,  following  the  course  of  the  milder  Gulf  Stream 
until  more  temperate  seas  are  reached. 

In  the  course  of  its  retreat  it  is  discovered  by  vast  shoals  Offish,  which 
pursue  these  minute  forms  of  life  even  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  its  pos- 
sible extension,  up  certain  flrths  and  inlets  of  our  east  coast  of  Scotland. 
Naturally,  also,  the  last  link  of  the  migratory  chain  is  taken  up  by  the 
enormous*  population  of  gulls  and  other  species  of  sea- fowl,  as  we  know 
has  been  the  case  in  the  winter  of  1884-'85  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

In  the  log  of  the  steam  whaler  Eclipse,  Capt.  D.  Gray  (see  Keport, 
ante,  p.  — ),  in  summer  repeated  mention  is  made  of  the  unusual  abun- 
dance of  "whale  food"  in  the  Spitzbergen  seas,  and  I  am  indebted  also 
to  Captain  Gray,  through  Mr.  Thomas  Southwell,  of  Norwich,  for  a  re- 
cord of  sea  temperatures  of  the  same  seas. 

Mr.  Hugh  E.  Milne,  of  the  marine  station  atGranton,  sends  me  some 
temperatures  taken  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  extending  over  June,  1884, 
to  January,  1885,  taken  at  three  points,  namely.  Isle  of  May,  Queensfen  y, 
and  near  Alloa.  These  data,  in  connection  with  the  vast  swarms  of 
sprats  or  garvies  (Clupea  sprattus)  and  the  attendant  thousands  of 
gulls,  are  useful  for  future  comparisons,  and  I  append  them  here.  It 
would  bo  interesting  to  have  similarly-taken  temperatures  of  the  Tay 
estuary,  which  was  completely  deserted  this  season  by  these  migratory 
lish,  and  consequently  by  the  birds  also.  If  we  had  also  moans  of 
knowing  the  temperature  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  1872-'73,  when  a  sim- 
ilar vast  migration  of  sprats  and  gulls  was  witnessed,  such  data  would 
assuredly  lead  to  most  interesting,  useful,  and  scientiflc  results. 
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One  great  difference  iu  the  migration  of  gulls  in  18d4-'85  from  that  in 
1872-'73  is  that  in  1884- '85  there  were  very  few  glaucus  gulls  {Lams 
glaucus)  or  Iceland  gulls  (L.  ialandicus)^  but  in  1872-'73  both  these  spe- 
cies were  in  vast  numbers,  comparatively  speaking.  .  It  seems  to  me 
possible  that  the  l872*-'73  migration  indicated  by  those  arctic  gulls 
was  of  even  wider  and  more  extensive  influence  than  that  of  1884  and 
1885 ;  but,  of  courSfe,  there  is  room  here  for  further  study. 

Again,  while  the  Tay  usually  is  visited  by  sprats  in  great  sprat  sea- 
sons, equally  or  nearly  so  with  the  Forth,  and  was  so  visited  in  1872-^73, 
though  not  to  the  ei^tent  that  the  Forth  was,  in  1884-'85  ijb  appears  to 
have  been  almost  utterly  deserted  by  fish  and  bird  alike.  The  cause 
was,  no  doubt,  comparative  scarcity  of  entomostracan  life,  dependent, 
most  likely,  upon  certain  undefined  conditions  of  sea  temperature,  af- 
fected, posssibly  from  the  river  basin  of  Tay  and  its  tributaries.  If 
light  can  be  thrown  upon  these  not-difficult-to-be-ascertained  data,  in  a 
few  years,  at  most,  much  of  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  causes  and  effects 
of  the  migrations  of  Entomostraca,  sea  fish,  and  even  salmon  and  migra- 
tiory  SalmonidaD,  will  be  removed. 

Temperature  of  the  Firth  of  Forthf  June^  1884,  to  January,  1885. 
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The  flgares  in  brackets  xrt^  not  observed,  bnt*are  entered  h3*pothetioaUy. 

Mr.  Milne,  in  writing  to  me,  adds  ^'  I  believe  that  in  hot  snmmer  days 
the  temperature  at  Alloa  would  be  70^  or  more  •  •  •  and  during 
severe  winter  weather  would  certainly  be  down  to  32^."  My  belief  is 
that  in  October  and  April  the  temperature  is  uniform  all  over  the  Firth, 
and  from  April  till  October  it  is  higher  at  Alloa  than  at  the  Isle  of  May, 
the  difl^rence  attaining  a  maximum  between  July  and  August.  From 
October  to  April  it  is  lower  at  Alloa  than  at  the  May,  the  difierence 
attaining  a  maximum  about  the  end  of  the  year.  The  maximum  differ- 
ence between  the  two  places  will  be  about  lO^  or  12^,  giving  a  rate  of 
change  of  0^  2'  per  mile.  Suspended  matter  taken  in  ten  samples  at 
Kincardine-t)n-Forth  varied  from  5  to  20  grains  {)er  galloif,  averaging 
about  10  grains.*   • 

I  personally  visited  Kincardine  several  times,  both  in"1872-^73  and  in 
1884-'85,  and  witnessed  the  extraordinary  congregation  of  gulls  and  the 

*  It  wa^  at  Kiucardino-ou-Forth,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Forth,  between  Alloa 
uid  Borrowstounness  f  =:=Bones8]  that  the  greatest  quantities  of  sprats  were  tftken, 
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myriads  of  sprats.  In  1884-'85  one  smack,  anchored  off  the  pier  at  Kin- 
cardine, took  16  tons  of  ^arvies  (or  sprats)  in  one  tide.  There  were 
in  all  some  twenty  smacks  lying  anchored  at  this  narrow  part  of  the 
Firth,  but  all  of  these  were  not  fishing  with  the  small  meshed  nets,  some 
for  herring  only.  Uundreds  of  tons  were  sold  at  from  14«.  to,  latterly, 
Ss.  a  ton,  and  were  spread  over  the  adjoining  farm  lands  for  manure. 
Hundreds  of  tons  more  were  sold  for  making  up  a  compost  manure — 
being  considered  too  rich  in  phosphates — to  a  firm  in  Alloa.  Hundreds 
of  tons  more  besprinkled  the  mud-flats  at  low  tide,  or  hung  by  their  gills 
in  festoons  along  the  tangle-covered  timbers  of  the  piers.  The  water 
itself  was  alive  with  them,  and  every  wave  that  broke  on  the  lower  piers 
left  the  piers  covered  with  glittering  garvies.  A  man  with  a  landing 
net  could  have  caught  an  indefinite  number. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Cunningham,  of  the  Scottish  Marine  Zoological  Station, 
Granton,  in  reply  to  inquiries,  tells  me  that  his  notes  dating  November 
28,  show  that  copepods  were  very  numerous  and  varied,  as  were  also 
moUuscan  larvae.  The  temperatures  of  the  water,  as  will  be  seen  by  Mr. 
Milne's  notes  in  December  and  January,  1885,  were  lower  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year,  being  38  and  35  near  Alloa  and  Kincardine  as 
compared  with  41  and  39  at  Queensferry,  and  44  and  43  at  the  Isle  of 
May.  By  the  17th  of  November,  as  it  is  recorded  in  our  migration  re- 
port, garWes  were  reported  as  very  abundant  around  the  Isle  of  May, 
at  which  time  the  temperature  at  that  point  was  49^,  against  47°  at 
Queensferry  and  45^  at  Alloa.  These  shoals  were  accompanied  by 
great  numbers  of  gulls  at  the  Isle  of  May. 

As  early  as  March,  1884,  vast  numbers  of  gulls  were  reported  to  have 
been  fishing  off  North  Unst,  in  Shetland,  for  many  weeks  together,  such 
an  assembly  not  having  been  before  observed  by  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

1  feel  convinced  that  a  steady  and  carefully  recorded  journal  of  bird 
movements  will  result  in  very  extensive  additions  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  natural  laws  which  govern  them.* 

I  may  add  that  in  the  course  of  perhaps  twelvemonths  more  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  produce  some  certain  data  regarding  this  matter,  namely, 
the  relative  conditions  of  temperatures  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  the  Spitz- 
bergen  seas  in  1884-'85,  with  the  data  already  printed  in  our  present 
report,  from  inquiries  made  by  Mr.  A.  Buchan,  of  the  Scottish  Meteor- 
ological Society,  and  also  the  conditions  of  such  data  relating  to  the 
migrations  of  Eutomostraca  and  '^  whale's  food."  Also  we  hope  to  have 
sufficient  data  to  institute  a  comparison  with  the  conditions  of  tempera- 
tures, &c.,  in  other  seasons. 

DUNIPACB  LA.RBERT,  April  7,  1885. 

*  Mr.  William  Evans,  a  most  careful  aod  excellent  field  natnralist,  sends  me  records 
of  the  occurrence  of  high  arctic  birds  on  the  Firth  of  Forth  in  1884.  The  gray 
plorer,  knot,  and  bar- tailed  godwit,  were  seen  on  August  9th,  which,  however,  was 
the  Urst  day  Mr.  Evans  visited  the  shore.  The  sanderling  was  seen,  on  August  14th, 
and  the  little  stint  on  the  20th. 
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M.— RBPORT    ON    BliACK    COD    OF    TH£    NORTH  PACIFIC   OCEAN.* 

By  JAMES  G.  SliFAN. 

Name. — The  Anoplopama  fimbria  is  known  in  California  as  candle- 
fish,  Spanish  mackerel,  grease-fish,  &c. ;  among  the  Makah  Indians  of 
Cape  Flattery,  Wash.,  as  "beshowe,"  and  by  the  white  residents  at  the 
cape  as  <^  black  cod.^  On  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  British  Columbia, 
it  is  called  "  coal-fish "  by  white  settlers,  and  by  the  Haidah  Indjans, 
who  reside  on  those  islands,  it  is  called  ^^  skil."  At  Knight's  Inlet, 
British  Columbia,  it  is  called  "kwakewlth."  Each  tribe  or  locality 
where  it  is  taketi  has  a  local  name  for  it,  but  it  is  generally  known  as 
black  cod. 

The  scientific  name,  Anoplopoma  fimbria,  has  been  adopted  by  Gill, 
Jordan  &  Gilbert,  and  most  other  writers,  although  a  specimen  taken 
off  Mount  Saint  liilias,  Alaska,  was  named  by  Pallas  Gadus  fimbria 
(Proc.  U.  S.  Kat.  Museum,  1881,  vol.  4,  p.  254),  thus  showing  that  its 
resemblance  to  the  cod  was  observed  by  that  naturalist.  The  term 
"cod"  is  applied  by  fishermen  and  fish -dealers  on  the  North  Pacific 
coast  to  a  variety  of  fish  which  are  not  related  to  the  genus  Oadus,  and 
are  not  found  in  Atlantic  waters.  The  Ophiodon  elongatus  is  called,  in 
San  Francisco,  bufi:alo  cod,  green  cod,  blue  cod,  &c.  At  Cape  Flattery 
the  Makah  Indians  call  it "  tooshkow."  The  whites  call  it  kultus  cod  or 
inferior  to  true  cod.  The  different  varieties  of  Sebasiichtkya  are  known 
in  the  Victoria  and  San  Francisco  markets  as  rock  cod,  but  do  not  re- 
semble the  rock  cod  of  New  England  in  any  manner,  being  more  like 
the  perch,  having  a  remarkable  development  of  sharp  bony  spines  and 
prickles.  The  poi)ular  name  of  black  cod  applied  to  the  Anoplopoma 
fimbria  does  not  seem  any  more  of  a  misnomer  than  to  call  the  Ophiodon 
ehngatuM  blue  or  green  cod. 

Description. — In  general  appearance  the  black  cod  resembles  a 
l)ollock,  but  when  fully  grown  they  have  the  rounded  form  of  a  true 
cod,  but  are  not  so  marked.  In  color  they  are  a  dark  olive  brown  or 
sepia  on  the  back,  with  grayish  sides  and  belly ;  the  ftesh  is  white  and 
very  fat,  like  mackerel,  and  they  have  been  sold  in  San  Francisco  under 
the  name  of  Spanish  mackerel  when  of  a  small  size.  Professor  Jordan 
says :  "  The  young  ones  are  taken  off  the  wharves  at  Seattle,  but  are 
not  much  thought  of  as  a  food-fish.  It  attains  its  greatest  perfection 
in  very  deep  water,  where  it  attains  a  size  of  40  inches  and  a  weight  of 


*  .Anoplopoma  fimbria  (Pallas)  Gill,  or  black  cod  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean; 
beshowe,  Makah  Indians,  of  Cape  Flattery,  Wash. ;  skil,  Haidah  Indians,  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  Islands,  British  Columbia. 

Bull.  U.  8.  F.  C,  85 ^1^ 
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15  poumls."  Instances  are  not  nueoinmon  of  black  cod  being  taken 
measuring  50  inches  and  weighing  30  pounds,  but  the  average  is  inach 
less  than  this  last.  But  it  is  the  admitted  rule  that  the  deeper  the 
water  the  larger  the  fish. 

When  discovered  and  its  dis- 
tribution.— Although  I  have  the 
credit  of  first  introducing  this  fish  in 
a  marketable  shape  to  the  public, 
yet  it  has  been  known  to  theoflScers 
and  employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  for  many  years,  but  was 
seldom  seen  on  their  tables;  the  enor- 
mous quantities  of  salmon,'  enlachon, 
herring,  cod,  halibut,  and  other  fish, 
easily  and  plentifully  taken,  made  it 
unnecessary  to  incur  the  trouble  of 
fishing  in  the  deep  waiter  for  the  black 
cod.  The  first  I  saw  of  them  was 
at  Neah  Bay,  Wash.,  at  the  entrance 
to  Fuca  Strait,  in  1859.  An  old  In- 
dian caught  a  few  when  fishing  for 
halibut.  I  procured  one,  which  I 
broiled,  and  found  it  equal  to  a  No. 
1  mackerel. 

They  called  it  ^^beshowe,"  but  the 
white  settlers,  from  want  of  a  better 
name,  called  it  black  cod.  The  true 
cod,  Gadusj  is  called  by  the  Makah 
Indians  ^'cardatl."  The  kultus  cod, 
Ophiodon  elongatus^  they  call  "toosh- 
kow."  As  the  black  cod  are  best  in 
water  from  80  to  100  fathoms,  the 
Makahs  do  not  care  to  fish  for  thera, 
and  when  by  accident  they  catch 
any  they  ask  one  dollar  apiece,  and 
do  not  care  to  part  with  them  even 
at  that  price.  I  have  occasionally 
seen  the  ''beshowe"  every  summer 
that  I  have  been  at  Neah  Bay  since 
1859,  but  I  never  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  get  any  quantity  of 
them  till  in  September,  1883,  while  at 
^^    , ,    ,      ,  ,  .      ,  ^  r  .  V       Skidgate,  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands, 

The  black  cod  (Anoplopoma  fimbria).  ^  .  T    ^      .  .^    ^  i 

which  I  visited  under  instructions 
from  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird.  I  succeeded  in  procuring  about  100 
of  these  fish,  which  are  called  by  the  Haidah  Indians  '^skil,^    These 
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Indians  take  them  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  w^st  coast  of  the 
group  of  islands,  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  inlets  and  harbors,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  oil  or  grease,  which  is  used  as  food  by  the 
natives,  and  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  eulachon  grease,  which  is  of 
the  color  and  consistence  of  soft  lard. 

From  Monterey  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  the  Anoplopoma  are  found,  but 
when  young  they  are  not  considered  as  good  for  the  table.  They  are 
caught,  according  to  Professor  Jordan,  "  from  the  wharves  at  Seattle 
on  Puget  Sound,  by  the  Chinese  at  Monterey  with  set  lines,  and  in  San 
Francisco  with  sweep  nets.  It  feeds  on  crustaceans,  worms,  and  small 
fish,  and  reaches  a  length  of  40  inches  and  a  weight  of  15  pounds ; 
those  usually  seen  rarely  exceed  2  or  3  pounds.  As  a  food-fish  it  is  gen 
erally  held  in  low  esteem,  although  sometimes  sold  as  Spanish  mack 
erel.  The  large  specimens  taken  in  deep  water  about  Vancouver  Island 
known  to  the  Makah  Indians  as  ^beshowe,'  are  highly  valued  as  a  food 
fish,  according  to  Mr.  Swan"  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Museum,  1881,  vol.  4 
p.  54).  Hitherto  the  black  cod  have  not  been  introduced  among  the 
whites  as  a  food  fish,  owing  to  a  prejudice  of  some  tribes  against  fishing 
for  them  to  sell,  of  which  I  will  make  mention  in  another  portion  of  this 
paper. 

The  oflBcers  and  employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  known 
of  the  existence  of  the  black  cod  for  many  years ;  but  as  salmon  and 
halibut  have  been  so  exceedingly  plentiful,  no  steps  have  been  ta.ken 
to  engage  in  the  fishery  to  develop  it. 

Alexander  C.  .Anderson,  Esq.,  inspector  of  fisheries  for  British  Co- 
lumbia, in  his  report  to  the  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries,  Ottawa, 
Canada,  for  1860,  says  (pp.  286  and  287),  while  referring  to  Massett  Har- 
bor and  the  adjacent  waters  near  North  Island,  Queen  Charlotte's  group, 
British  Columbia : 

"A  species  of  fish  is  caught  in  these  waters  which  I  have  frequently 
heard  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  praise,  but  of  which  I  have  never  met 
with  a  specimen.  I  am  therefore  unable  to  say  to  what  variety  it  may 
belong.  For  want  of  a  better  name  it  has  obtained  that  of  coal-fish, 
though,  it  is  said,  not  from  any  real  resemblance  to  a  fish  of  that  name 
found  in  Atlantic  waters.  Mr.  McKenzie,  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
agent  at  Massett,  says  of  the  coal-fish:  Length  about  24  inches;  back  dark 
color;  belly  gray.  Inhabits  very  deep  water,  and  said  to  abound  in  the 
vicinity  of  Virago  Sound.  Indians  fish  with  a  long  line,  with  about  ten 
hooks,  and  generally  haul  up  as  many  fish.  This  fish  yields  a  large 
quantity  of  oil,  which  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  and  highly  esteemed 
by  the  natives,  but  is  not  much  fished  for.  Obstacles  to  prevent  In- 
dians from  making  it  a  business,  depth  of  water,  difficulty  of  anchoring 
canoes,  strong  currents,  and  necessity  of  calm  weather.  From  others, 
now  and  in  times  past,  I  have  learned  that,  from  the  richness  and  firm 
consistence  of  its  flesh,  this  fish  would  bear  salting  equally  well  with 
the  salmon,  which  fish;  Indeed,  with  doubtless  exaggerated  praise,  some 
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have  declared  it  to  excel.  Withal,  I  do  not  question  that  with  time  this 
fish  will  prove,  with  the  aid  of  proper  vessels  and  needfal  appliances,  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  resources  of  the  provincial  waters,  either  as  a 
market  fish  or  certainly  for  the  extraction  of  oil.'' 

The  fish  above  mentioned  by  Mr.  Anderson  were  caught  by  the  In- 
dians in  Parry  Passage,  between  Graham  and  North  Islands,  Queen 
Charlotte's  group ;  but  along  the  west  coast  of  those  islands^  particu- 
larly at  Chaatl,  near  the  western  entrance  to  Skidegate  Channel,  and 
south  of  that  place,  at  Stunthlai,  near  Tasoo  Harbor,  the  water  is  much 
deeper  than  in  Parry  Passage,  and  the  fish  much  larger.  Instances  are 
not  rare  of  specimens  being  taken  measuring  50  inches  long  and  weigh- 
ing 30  pounds,  although  the  average  fish  caught  in  shallow  water  will 
weigh  from  10  to  15  pounds  each  when  fresh,  and  before  being  dressed. 

The  black  cod  are  found  in  the  deep  waters  of  Fuca  Strait,  between 
Port  Angeles  and  Cape  Flattery,  a  distance  of  some  60  miles,  where 
they  attain  a  large  size,  and  are  highly  esteemed  as  a  food-fish,  but  the 
same  objection  regarding  Indians  catching  them  in  that  locality  exists, 
such  as  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Anderson,  as  quoted,  e.  g.j  "  dei)th  of  water, 
difiiculty  of  anchoring  canoes,  strong  currents,  and  necessity  of  calm 
weather."  Added  to  this,  may  be  staled  that  the  Indians  have  such  a 
variety  and  quantity  of  other  kinds  of  fish  in  shoaler  water  easily  taken, 
such  as  halibut,  ophiodon  or  green  cod,  Sehdstichthys  of  many  varie- 
ties, salmon,  kelp-fish,  and  herring,  they  seldom  care  to  fish  in  deep 
water  for  black  cod,  and  when  they  do  it  is  to  obtain  them  as  a  luxury 
for  their  chiefs. 

It  is  only  the  Makah  Indians  who  take  these  fish  on  the  American 
side  of  Fuca  Strait,  but  their  fishery  is  limited,  as  hitherto  there  has 
been  no  demand  for  them. .  Further  north,  along  the  west  coast  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  they  are  very  plentiful  in  all  the  fiords  and 
inlets  where  the  water  is  deep,  but  are  not  taken  by  the  Indians,  owing 
to  causes  before  mentioned.  On  the  west  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte's 
Islands  they  are  very  plentifnl,  and  the  Haidah  Indians  catch  Ihem  for 
their  oil,  which  is  used  as  food.  These  fish  are  also  plentiful  in  the 
waters  of  the  various  inlets  of  the  mainland  ;  but  the  Indians  of  those 
tribes  obtain  their  supplies  of  grease  from  the  eulachon  or  candle-fish, 
and  the  herring.  They  also  abound  in  the  waters  of  Alaska,  particularly 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Archipelago,  where  they  have  long  been  known, 
and  a  I'l-w  have  been  pickled  from  time  to  time  by  white  persons  for 
their  own  use.  The  reason  why  this  fishing  has  been  so  long  neglected 
is  that  otber  fish  are  so  abundant  and  so  easily  taken  that  the  Indians 
obtain  tbeir  food  su[)plies  from  them. 

The  superstition  some  of  th  •  tribes  have  had  about  allowing  white 
persons  to  catch  these  fish,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  anecdote,  which  ia  but  one  of  hundreds  that  could  be 
told  of  similar  Indian  prejudices  : 

Tiie  late  Capt.  Edward  Brotchie,  fbr  whom  Brotchie's  Ledge,  near 
Victoria,  was  named,  fitted  out  a  small  vessel  in  1853  to  engage  in  the 
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fishery  for  eulacboD,  Thaleichthys  padficm  (Bich.)  Grd.  He  took  a 
qaantity  of  salt  and  small  kegs  or  half  barrels  in  which  to  pack  the 
eulachoD,  which  are  a  small  fish,  in  size  and  appearance  like  the  smelt. 
He  proceeded  to  Knight's  Inlet^  which  makes  into  the  mainland  from 
the  southeastern  portion  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound.  The  eulachon 
run  up  this  inlet  every  spring  in  myriads,  and  are  followed  by  halibut, 
black  cod,  green  cod,  cod,  dogfish,  and  every  other  variety  of  fish  found 
in  those  waters,  which  prey  upon  them  for  food.  They  are  taken  in  im- 
mense quantities  by  the  Indians  of  Knight's  Inlet  for  food  and  oil,  and 
as  articles  of  trade  with  other  Indians. 

When  Captain  Brotchie  arrived  at  the  village  at  the  head  of  the  inlet, 
the  Indians  utterly  refused  either  to  sell,  give,  or  allow  him  to  catch 
any  eulachon.  In  his  dilemma  a  friendly  Indian  told  him  he  could 
have  as  many  of  the  "kwakewlth" — the  name  they  give  the  black  cod — 
as  he  wished,  for  they  were  plenty  and  fat;  so  with  their  asststance  he 
filled  all  his  barrels  and  started  for  Victoria  with  his  cargo.  But  before 
he  had  got  out  of  the  inlet  th^  old  medicine  men  had  a  consultation, 
and  decided  that  if  the  white  man  was  allowed  to  take  away  the  <^  kwa- 
kewlth,"  the  eulachon  would  be  ashamed  and  never  come  back.  So  a 
party  of  young  Indians  followed  Captain  Brotchie  in  canoes,  and  having 
boarded  his  vessel,  they  deliberately  knocked  in  the  heads  of  every  one 
of  the  barrels  and  emptied  the  fish  overboard.  The  captain  was  then 
allowed  to  return  to  Victoria  with  his  empty  barrels. 

I  mention  this  incident  to  show  how  abundant  the  black  cod  were 
thirty  years  ago,  and  they  are  fully  as  abundant  now,  and  there  is  no 
fear  of  any  Indian  interference  with  any  parties  who  may  wish  to  en- 
gage in  the  fishery  at  the  present  time. 

Since  Captain  Brotchie's  unsuccessful  voyage  for  eulachon  no  one 
has  attempted  to  put  up  the  black  cod  in  any  quantity  for  market,  and 
the  lot  I  took  to  Victoria  dry-salted  in  boxes,  were  the  first  ever  seen 
in  a  merchantable  condition  in  that  city,  and  the  four  boxes  I  sent  to 
the  United  States  Fish  Commission  are  the  first  ever  exported  from  the 
province  of  British  Columbia,  a  fact  to  which  special  reference  was 
made  by  the  collector  of  customs  of  Victoria  in  his  quarterly  report  to 
the  minister  of  finances  in  Ottawa. 

Capture. — As  the  Haidah  Indians  eeem  to  be  the  only  ones  who 
make  a  business  of  taking  the  black  cod  or  ^^skil,"  I  will  confine  myself 
to  a  description  of  the  method  adopted  by  them. 

Their  lines. — The  fish-lines  used  in  the  capture  of  the  black  cod  are 
made  of  kelp,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  Makahs,  of  Cape  Flat- 
tery, and  other  tribes  on  the  northwest  coast. 

This  giant  kelp,  the  Nereocystis  (Harvey)  is  of  the  order  Laminari- 
aeecB,  and  is  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  the  FttcacecBj  the  fronds 
being  measured  by  fathoms,  not  feet. 

Harvey  says  :•  "  The  ordinary  oarweed,  tangle,  devil's  apron,  and 

*  Nerds  Bareali  Americana,    Harvey,  1858. 
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sea-colandcr  of  the  American  shores,  which  are  familiar  examples  of 
these  plants,  are  frequently  seen  10, 12,  or  even  20  feet  in  length,  with 
immense  fronds  or  aprons  terminating  their  stems ;  but  these  are  medi- 
ocre, indeed,  compared  with  some  of  their  co-ordinates  in  the  Pacific 
Some  of  these  plants,  it  is  said,  when  fully  grown,  have  a  stem  meas- 
uring 300  feet  in  length.  These  grow  where  the  water  is  rapid,  and 
have  to  extend  to  a  great  length  before  their  buoyancy  will  permit  them 
to  reach  the  surface.  For  about  two-thirds  of  this  length  from  the  root 
up,  the  stem  is  about  the  size  of  a  halibut  line.  It  then  expands  till  at 
the  extremity  it  assumes  a  pear-shaped  hollow  head  capable  of  holding 
a  quart,  and  from  which  extends  a  tuft  of  upward  of  fifty  leaves,  lance- 
olate in  form,  each  of  which  is  from  40  to  50  feet  long.  The  slender 
stem  is  of  prodigious  strength,  and  is  prepared  by  the  native  for  use  as 
follows :  The  stems  being  cut  of  a  uniform  length,  generally  15  or  25 
fathoms  each,  are  placed  in  running  fresh  water  till  they  become 
bleached  and  all  the  salt  is  extracted.  They  are  then  stretched  and 
partially  dried  in  the  open  air,  then  coiled  up  and  hung  in  the  smoke  of 
the  lodge  for  a  short  time.  Then  they  are  wet  and  stretched  again 
and  knotted  together.  This  process  is  continued  at  regular  intervals 
till  the  kelp  stem  becomes  tough  and  as  strong  as  the  best  hemp  line 
of  the  same  size.'' 

After  using,  it  is  always  carefully  coiled  up;  but  as  it  gets  brittle  if 
allowed  to  dry  too  much  it  is  invariably  soaked  in  salt  water  before 
being  used. 

The  hooks, — The  hooks  used  by  the  Haidah  Indians  for  catching  the 
'^skil"  or  black  cod  are  of  a  peculiar  shape,  unlike  any  fishhook  I  have 
ever  seen ;  they  are  made  of  the  knots  or  butts  of  limbs  of  the  hemlock, 
cut  out  from  old  decayed  logs.  These  knots  are  split  into  splints  of 
proper  size,  then  roughly  shaped  with  a  knife,  and  then  steamed  and 
bent  into  shape,  which  shape  they  retain  when  cold.  This  form  is 
adopted,  so  the  Indians  informed  me,  because  the  bottom  on  the  west 
coast  is  very  foul  with  stores  and  coral  formations  and  incrustations; 
steel  hooks  get  fast  and  lines  are  subject  to  being  lost ;  but  this  style  of 
hook  does  not  get  fast. 

When  the  hook  is  to  be  used,  the  bait  is  tied  on  with  the  string  which 
is  used  to  bring  the  two  ends  of  the  hook  together  and  keep  them  in 
position  when  not  baited.  After  the  bait  is  well  secured,  a  piece  of 
stick  is  inserted  to  press  the  ends  of  the  hook  apart.  When  the  fish 
bites  the  bait,  it  knocks  out  the  stick,  which  floats  to  the  surface,  the 
two  ends  of  the  hook,  springing  together,  close  on  the  fish's  head  and 
hold  it  fast.  It  is  usual  to  tie  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  hooks 
to  the  line,  at  a  distance  of  about  2  feet  apart,  and  the  fish  are  so 
plentiful  that  not  unfrequently  every  hook  will  have  a  fish.  The  sticks 
which  floats  to  the  surface,  when  knocked  out  of  the  hook  by  the  fish, 
serve  to  indicate  to  the  Indian  the  sort  of  luck  he  is  having  at  the 
bottom.    But  although  the  fish  may  be  adundant,  the  Indian  is  not 
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always  sure  of  securiDg  what  be  has  caught.  His  greatest  aimoyauce 
is  the  ground-sharks  or  nurse-fish,  as  the  sailors  call  them,  which  will 
often  eat  the  bodies  of  the  black  cod,  leaving  only  the  heads  attached 
to  the  hooks.  Another  annoyance  is  from  a  small  fish  called  by  the 
Ilaidah  Indians  ^'  nee-kaio-kaiung,"  the  Blepsids  cirrhostis  (Pallas)  Gun., 
one  of  the  family  Cottidw,  which  steals  the  bait  and  often  gets  hooked  ; 
as  soon  as  the  Indian  discovers  this  pest  he  quits  fishing  and  goes  to 
another  place. 

As  the  depth  of  the  water  varies  in  different  places  it  is  usual  to  have 
a  lot  of  spare  lines  in  the  canoe  which  can  instantly  be  knotted  together 
and  form  a  line  as  long  as  required ;  sometimes  200  fathoms  will  be  used, 
a«  the  line  when  fully  supplied  with  hooks  becomes  a  trawl. 

The  sinker, — A  most  ingenious  contrivance  is  the  sinker  used  by 
the  Haidahs  in  this  deep-water  fishing.  This  is  a  stone,  from  10  to  20 
pounds  in  weight.  A  small  kelp  line  is  wound  round  this  stone  and  held 
by  a  bight  tucked  under  the  turns,  and  the  end  made  fast  to  the  end  of 
the  larger  line,  which  large  line  is  wound  round  this  stone,  and  a  smaller 
stone  which  serves  to  bind  it  fast  and  as  a  sort  of  tripping-stone.  The 
large  line  is  secured  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  small  line,  by  a  loop  or 
bight  tucked  under  the  turns.  The  stone  is  then  lowered  to  the  bottom 
and  the  line  paid  out.  As  soon  as  the  fisherman  sees  enough  pegs 
floating  to  warrant  his  pulling  in  the  line,  he  gathers  in  the  slack  till  he 
feels  the  weight  of  tlie  stone,  when  he  gives  a  sudden  jerk,  which  pulls 
out  the  bight  and  loosens  the  tripping-stone,  which  falls  out  and  loosens 
the  big  stone,  which  in  turn  becomes  detached  from  the  line,  which  is 
then  pulled  in  relieved  of  the  weight  of  the  sinker. 

Method  op  curing  the  black  cod. — ^On  my  arrival  at  Skidegate, 
in  the  last  of  August,  1883, 1  arranged  with  Mr.  Andrew  McGregor,  one 
of  the  partners  in  the  Skidegate,  to  send  some  Indians  to  the  west  coast 
to  procure  some  black  cod.  He  sent  four  Indians,  Scanayune,  Ske-at- 
lung,  Ingow,  and  Skatsgai,  who  all  belong  to  the  Gold  Harbor  band  on 
the  westr  coast.  I  sent  a  sack  of  salt  with  the  Indians,  with  instructions 
to  take  out  the  gills,  remove  the  viscera  without  splitting  the  fish,  and 
then  fill  the  cavity  with  salt,  which  was  done,  and  the  fish  were  re- 
ceived in  prime  condition. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  Scanayune  returned  with  twenty  fine  fish. 
A  council  was  now  called  to  decide  the  best  way  to  split  them.  There 
were  a  number  of  eastern  fishermen  present,  who  were  the  crew  of  the 
little  steamer  Skidegate,  engaged  in  dogfishing  for  the  oil  works.  Some 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  fish  should  be  split  in  the  back,  like  a  salmon ; 
but  I  objected,  as  I  thought  people  would  say  they  were  the  white-flesh 
dog-salmon  and  be  prejudiced,  so  I  had  them  split  and  dressed  like  cod, 
and  well  salted  in  a  vat.  But  now  my  trouble  commenced.  I  was  of 
he  opinion,  as  were  all  the  others,  that  the  fish  should  be  barreled  like 
salmon;  but  we  had  no  barrels  or  coo])ers,  and  the  question  was  how 
1o  s^t  them  to  Victoria  without  rusting,  for  we  all  thought  that  so  fat 
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a  fish  would  rust  like  a  mackerel  or  salmon.  At  last  I  recollected  how 
I  had  seen  halibut  treated  when  it  was  to  be  smoked,  and  I  decided  on 
that  plan.  After,  the  fish  had  been  in  sTalt  two  weeks,  I  rinsed  them  in 
the  pickle  they  had  made,  and  piled  them  skin  side  up,  put  planks  and 
heavy  stones  on  them,  and  so  pressed  out  the  pickle.  After  they  had 
been  four  days  under  this  pressure  I  found  them  hard  and  firm,  and 
beautifully  white.  I  then  packed  them  in  boxes,  which  I  made  for  the 
purpose,  putting  twenty  fish  in  each  box  and  filling  up  with  dry  salt.  My 
intention  waB  to  repack  them  in  Victoria  and  put  them  in  barrels,  bat 
on  examining  the  boxes  on  my  arrival  I  found  the  fish  in  such  fine  con- 
dition that  I  \^as  advised  by  experts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to 
send  the  fish  forward  just  as  they  were;  and  so  well  satisfied  were  the 
oflScers  of  the  company  with  the  plan  I  had  adopted  through  necessity, 
that  the  chief  factor,  William  Charles,  Esq.,  instnicted  the  Company's 
agent  at  Massett,  Mr.  McKenzie,  to  procure  all  the  black  cod  he  could 
get  from  the  Indians,  to  cure  them  in  every  respect  as  I  had  done,  and 
to  pack  them  in  similar  packages,  as  it  was  thought  they  would  take 
better  in  the  London  market. 

Qualities  of  the  black  cod. — I  tested  the  fresh  fish  in  every 
manner  I  could  think  of.  I  had  the  livers,  and  we  fried  and  found 
them  delicious.  The  females  were  full  of  eggs,  which  I  found  verj^ 
small,  about  the  size  of  herring  spawn.  This  was  the  1st  of  September, 
but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  spawning  season  or  their 
spawning  ground.  I  tried  the  tongues,  but  did  not  like  them  as  well  as 
codfish  tongues,  as  they  were  quite  small. 

The  fish  does  not  make  a  good  chowder,  as  it  is  too  fat,  the  heads, 
however,  after  having  been  salted,  we  found  made  excellent  chowder. 
The  best  way  in  which  the  fresli  fish  can  be  cooked,  is  to  broil  it  like 
fresh  mackerel,  or  roast  it  before  the  open  fire  like  planked  shad.  After 
it  has  been  salted,  as  I  salted  those  I  put  up,  it  should  be  cooked  by 
first  soaking  till  the  salt  is  well  out,  then  simply  boiled,  and  served 
with  plain  boiled  potatoes.  Made  into  fishballs  it  excels  any  fish  I 
have  eaten. 

The  black  cod  does  not  bust. — On  the  6th  day  of  October,  1883, 
I  gave  (jeorge  Vienna,  the  fish-dealer  on  Government  Saint  Victoria, 
one  of  the  black  cod,  which  he  hung  up  in  his  stall  for  every  one  to  ex- 
amine. On  the  17th  day  of  December  I  examined  the  same  fish,  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  weather  in  the  stall  all  the  time,  and  it  was 
perfectly  sweet.  Mr.  Vienna  said  it  never  would  rust;  it  was  too  well 
salted.  A  gentleman  of  Victoria,  who  had  eaten  of  the  black  cod  heartily 
on  several  occasions,  told  me  that  he  is  unable  to  eat  either  salt  salmon 
or  mackerel,  as  the  oil  of  these  fish  does  not  agree  with  his  digestion, 
but  he  experienced  no  such  effect  from  eating  the  fat  black  cod,  and 
mentioned  the  fact  as  something  to  be  noticed. 

Economical  manner  op  putting  up  the  black  cod.— Now  that 
the  experiment  of  my  method  of  dry-salting  the  black  cod  has  proved 
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a  success  b}'  the  encomiams  passed  npon  the  excellence  of  that  fish  as 
tested  by  the  experts  of  the  Boston  Fish  Bureau,  who  are  undoubtedly 
some  of  the  best  critics  and  judges  of  fish  'in  the  United  States,  1  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  economy  of  my  method  for  the  poor  settlers  on 
our  northwest  coasts  of  Washington  Territory  and  Alaska.  All  that  is 
required  for  outlay  is  the  cost  of  the  salt  for  curing  the  fish,  and  the 
nails  for  making  boxes,  which  can  be  made  from  the  white  spruce  which 
aboands  on  the  coa^st,  from  the  Columbia  River  to  Western  Alaska.  This 
wood  splits  as  easily  as  cedar,  is  perfectly  sweet  and  free  from  resin,  as 
all  the  gum  is  contained  in  the  thin  ring  of  sap-wood  and  bark.  The 
inside  is  free  from  resin.  This  will  make  the  cheapest  and  beat  of 
boxes  aud  save  the  expense  of  «oopers  and  barrels,  and  the  fish  being 
of  full  size  is  better  adapted  for  smoking  than  the  same  fish  cut  and 
barreled. 

The  FISHERY  FOB  THE  BLACK  COD. — A  very  important  question  to 
be  answered  is,  will  the  black  cod  be  taken  in  sufficient  qaautities  to 
supply  the  demand  which  is  likely  to  spring  up  wherever  their  rare  ex- 
cellence is  known  f  I  think  that  at  present  the  supply  will  be  limited, 
as  there  are  no  fishermen  on  the  North  Pacific  coast  who  have  the  appli- 
ances or  the  experience  in  deep-sea  fishing  as  practiced  at  present  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Our  coast  fisheries  are  exclusively  coilflned  to  salmon, 
which  are  taken  in  the  rivers  with  nets  and  seines.  The  very  few  cod 
and  halibut  brought  to  our  markets  are  taken  with  hand-lines  and  old- 
fashioned  trawls,  but  it  Is  rare  to  find  any  fishermen  working  in  more 
than  30  fathoms  of  water.  Oar  waters  teem  with  fish,  but  as  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  salmon,  no  organized  plan  has  been  tried  for  taking 
quantities  of  fish.  What  we  want  are  Eastern  fishermen  with  Eastern 
capital  and  Eastern  methods  of  taking  fish.  If  such  men  would  come 
oat  here  they  can  find  plenty  of  black  cod,  but  they  will  be  found  in  deep 
swift  water,  where  at  times  it  is  pretty  rough.  But  to  a  "  Grand  Banfier'^ 
or  a  *' George's  Banker''  our  most  turbulent  waters  would  be  but  a 
plaything. 

lu  order  to  develop  the  fisheries  of  Puget  Sound  and  the  Alaskan 
waters  there  should  be  some  regular  wholesale  fish -dealers  established, 
who  would  take  everything  the  fishermen  would  bring,  and  find  markets 
themselves.  Our  fishermen  are  too  poor  to  send  their  fish  to  a  distant 
market;  but  let  a  wholesale  dealer  with  capital  establish  himself,  and 
be  would  find  fish  would  be  brought  from  all  quarters,  white  men  and 
Indians  working  with  a  will  to  catch  fish  which  would  bring  them  ready 
money. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  interest  evinced  in  British  Columbia 
about  the  black  cod,  and  several  vessels  will  be  fitted  to  go  north  in 
the  spring;  but  on  Puget  Sound  no  one  as  yet  seems  to  show  any  in- 
terest. Those  who  have  means  are  not  willing  to  embark  in  the  busi- 
nes3«  and  those  who  would  like  to  develop  it  have  no  capital  to  work 
with,    1  think,  however,  that  the  prospect  of  an  Eastern  market  may 
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induce  some  ot  our  citizens  to  try  their  lack  on  black  cod  duiing  the 
coming  summer. 

The  SEASON  for  black  cod. — I  very  neiirly  omitted  an  important 
point,  and  that  is,  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  taking  black  cod. 
I  find  that  in  the  spring,  when  the  enlachon  run  up  the  inlets  and 
streams,  where  they  spawn,  the  black  cod  follow  them,  and  can  be  taken 
in  quantities;  but  I  am  informed  by  both  Haidah  and  Makah  Indians 
that  the  black  cod  can  be  taken  in  the  deep  water  at  any  season  of  the 
year  when  the  weather  will  permit  fishing.  There  are  undoubtedly 
certain  seasons  which  are  better  than  others  for  taking  this  fish,  but  as 
yet  no  one  has  made  a  study  of  their  habits. 

Poet  Townsend,  Wash.,  January  9, 1884. 


ffy^rNrSIJAIi  ABUN]>ANCE  OF  C01>  ON  BHOWN'S  BANK* 

By  €apt,  J.  W:  COIiLiIIVS.  ^ 

Tbe  hand-line  cod-fishermen  who  have  arrived  recently  report  fish  un- 
usually abundant  on  Brown's  Bank,  though  they  are  scarce  on  George's, 
as  is  generally  the  case  at  this  season. 

Capt.  William  Dempsey,  master  of  schooner  Clara  F.  Friend,  who  hiw 
had  upwards  of  twenty-five  years'  experience  in  the  George's  cod-fishery, 
arrived  last  Monday — May  25 — from  a  trip  to  Brown's  Bank.  He  was 
absent  from  home  eighteen  days,  seven  days  of  which  were  spent  at 
anchor  on  the  Bank.  In  this  time,  with  a  crew  of  10  men,  a  fare  of 
37,000  pounds  of  fish  was  caught,  1,400  pounds  of  which  were  fresh 
halibut,  the  remainder  being  salt  cod.  The  schooner  lay  in  45  fathoms, 
about  south -southeast  from  the  ^'  Shoal-water,"  in  north  latitude  42^  46^. 

Captain  Dempsey  says  he  never  before  saw  cod  so  abundant  on  Brown's 
Bank,  at  this  season,  in  all  his  experience.  Not  only  were  They  plenti- 
ful near  the  bottom,  but  they  appeared  to  be  numerous  nearly  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Many  fish  were  caught  "  up  in  the  water,"  and  on 
one  occasion  Captain  Dempsey  hooked  a  pair  of  fine  cod  not  over  10 
fathoms  from  the  surface.  "  High -course"  tides  prevailed  while  the 
vessel  was  on  the  ground,  and  they  ran  so  strong  that  much  difiiculty 
was  experienced  in  making  the  gear  "  tend "  bottom.  After  a  little 
while,  however,  it  was  found  more  profitable  not  to  veer  out  any  more  line 
after  once  getting  bottom,  for,  as  the  swift-running  current  gradually 
lifted  the  leaden  sinkers  from  the  ground,  fishermen  were  more  liable  to 
catch  pairs  of  fish  than  if  they  exerted  themselves  to  pay  out  their  lines 
at  intervals,  which  is  the  usual  method  when  fishing  in  a  tide-way. 
These  cod  were  in  spawning  condition,  according  to  Captain  Dempsey, 
who  tells  me  that  the  milt  ran  freely  from  the  fish  after  they  had  been 
landed  on  deck.  Before  he  left  the  Bank,  several  schooners  came  there 
from  George's,  where  they  reported  finding  fish  very  scarce. 

Glouoesteb,  Mass.,  May  30, 1885. 
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ffS-^ABP  cvf^xreB  in  chiwa. 
By  D.  J.  RIACGOIFJlN,  m.  d. 

Minister  Young  having  desired  Consul  Stevens,  of  Ningpo,  to  insti- 
tute inquiries  concerning  the  culture  of  fish  and  especially  of  carp  in 
China,  I  cheerfully  respond  to  Mr.  Stevens's  request  for  aid  in  the 
matter;  not  because  of  any  intrinsic  value  that  my  research  may  pos- 
sess,  but  again  to  manifest  my  readiness  to  co-operate  in  undertakings 
that  have  for  their  object  the  introduction  into  our  country  of  appliances 
and  industries  which  this  ancient  and  iDgenious  race  has  developed  in 
the  long  march  to  its  present  state  of  civilization. 

Pisciculture  was  cultivated  as  an  industry  at  an  early  period,  having 
been  regarded  a  branch  of  agriculture.  A  treatise  on  <'  Bearing  Fish  "  is 
ascribed  to  Fanli,  a  famous  minister  of  the  State  of  Yu  (modern  Cheh- 
kiang),fifth  century  B.C.  Heis  renowned  forpromotingindustrieswhich 
euriched  the  country,  and  by  which,  in  retirement,  he  amassed  enormous 
wealth,  chiefly  by  rearing  stock.  Tradition  says  he  constructed  carp 
ponds  and  planted  mulberry -trees  on  themargius,  on  which  apiaries  were 
placed,  the  droppings  from  which  fed  the  fish,  while  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  nourished  first  silk-worms  and  then  goats.*  That  work,  however, 
on  fish-culture  was  not  by  Fanli ;  it  appears  to  have  been  composed  in 
the  third  century  A.  D.,  and  has  been  long  lost,  but  there  exists  a  quo- 
tation from  it  in  a  work  entitled  ^<  Important  methods  of  maintaining 
population,".written  about  a  century  later,  which  will  serve  a«  an  intro- 
daction  to  the  subject  in  hand,  premising,  that  while  carp,  especially, 
is  the  most  frequently  reared  by  artificial  means,  nearly  every  species 
of  GyprinidWy  bream,  tench,  roach  or  rudd,  goldfish,  &c.,  is  so  raised. 

"  Now,  of  the  five  modes  of  rearing  animals,  by  far  the  most  prodnc- 
tive  and  valuable  is  fish-breeding.  Let  the  pond  be  an  acre  in  extent 
(depth  not  stated,  they  are  usually  less  than  8  feet) ;  construct  in  it 
nine  stone  islets,  each  having  eight  inlets  or  bays,  a  yard  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water ;  select  20  spawning  carp  and  4  males,  all  3  feet  long ; 
deposit  them  noiselessly  during  the  month  of  March.  Two  months  later 
place  in  the  fishpond  a  turtle,  two  months  later  a  couple,  and  after  a 
like  period  3  turtles,  by  which  time  there  will  be  360  carp.  The  tur- 
tles are  to  prevent  their  being  transformed  into  dragons  and  flying 
away.t    The  object  of  the  islets  and  bays  is  to  afford  greater  space  for 

'Ravines  at  Snowy  Valley,  Ningpo,  abound  in  hives,  which,  by  their  droppings, 
Doorisb  a  variety  of  the  carp  family,  a  bream,  imparting  to  the  fish  a  pecnliar  flavor. 
What  gives  matton  from  silk  districts  its  excellence  is  the  mulberry  leaf. 

t  This  refers  to  a  belief  that  this  prolific  fish  changes  into  tha£  fabulous  monster. 
In  the  Tang  period/  when  Taoism  was  in  the  ascendant,  carp  were  held  sacred ;  when 
netted,  the  law  required  their  restoration  to  the  stream,  and  sixty  blows  was  the 
penalty  for  eating  one. 
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the  fish  in  their  siiinons  voyages,  for  the  more  a  fish  travels  the  fatter 
and  bigger  he  becomes.  The  pond  should  preseut  the  features  of  a 
river  or  lake.    The  pond  will  be  found  to  contain 


First 

year. 

!         Third  year. 

LeDf^h. 

Number 
of  carp. 

150,000 

10, 000 

450,000 

1    Length. 

• 
1 

Nnmber 
of  carp. 

Ifoot 

2  feet 

3  feet 

'  Ifoot 

2foet 

3  feet 

4  feet 

100,000 
60,000 
50,000 
40,000 

<<  Retain  1,000  of  those  that  are  2  feet  long  for  replenishment ;  send  all 
the  rest  to  market.  In  another  year  the  number  will  exceed  all  calcula- 
tion, and  they  require  no  feeding  ;  hence  the  value  of  carp^culture.^ 

It  is  the  practice  in  some  places  to  feed  them  with  grass,  straw,  rice, 
wheat  bran,  &c.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fish.  Ponds  are  less 
elaborately  constructed  by  moderns,  but  to  a  certain  extent  the  ancient 
model  is  conformed  to.  The  narrative  will  appear  less  overdrawn  when 
tlie  nature  of  the  soil  to  which  the  writer  refers  is  considered ;  for  the 
lakelets  and  pools  of  reclaimed  deltas,  containing  perhaps  the  most 
fertile  alluvium  in  the  world,  its  land  and  water  teeming  with  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  afford  profuse  supplies  for  the  sastenapce  of  fishes. 

Although  the  author  says  the  carp  maintain  themselves,  there  iscon- 
siderable  attention  paid  in  many  places  to  supplying.them  with  gprass, 
straw,  aquatic  plants,  and  rice  or  wheat  bran. 

A  modern  author  recommends  three  contiguous  ponds  in  a  fertile  soil ; 
a  small  one,  about  10  feet  square,  7  or  8  feet  deep,  with  a  pool  half  that 
size,  and  2  feet  lower,  the  bottom  of  which  is  to  be  well  pounded;  a 
middle  size,  20  to  30  feet  square,  at  least  something  over  5  feet  deep ; 
and  a  large  one,  two,  three,  or  more  hundred  feet,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  culture  desired.  The  larger  ponds  should  be  at  their  northern 
ends  a  foot  deeper,  to  afford  a  cool  gathering  place  for  their  inmates ; 
and  into  that  portion  the  food  should  be  cast. 

In  April,  stock  the  small  pond  with  GOO  bream  and  200  tench  an  inch 
long,  feed  them  at  regular  intervals  twice  a  day  with  grass,  or,  in  de- 
fault of  grass,  shells  of  eggs  that  have  been  preserved  in  salt,  which 
should  be  kept  in  store  for  that  purpose.  In  June  arrange  for  the 
transfer  of  the  fish  to  the  middle-sized  pond,  by  spreading  out  a  sheet 
supported  by  poles;  scoop  out  the  fish  with  a  cloth  net,  place  them  on  the 
sheet,  and  make  a  separation,  the  bream  and  tench  by  themselves  (all 
other  fishes  being  sent  to  market),  to  be  placed  in  the  middle-sized  pond, 
which  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  spring,  by  removing  its  occupants  to  the 
large  pond,  draining  and  planting  it  with  an  aquatic  vegetable  {Seman- 
iliemum  f)  when  the  bottom  is  half  dried.  By  April  this  plant  will  have 
attained  its  growth  and  afford  nourishment  for  the  fish.  In  February 
or  March  following  transfer  them  to  the  largo  pond,  when  they  will  be 
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foand  to  weigh  4  or  5  pouuds,  and  in  tlie  last  reservoir,  by  autumn,  they 
will  become  a  pound  or  more  heavier,  and  there  they  may  be  fed  with 
old  straw,  chopped  and  mixed  with  pond  mud  or  clay ;  straw  saturated 
with  wine  is  best ;  the  compost  rolled  into  balls  the  size  of  a  bowl  is  to 
be  thrown  at  night  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  pond,  when  it  is  instantly 
swallowed.  The  same  is  used  for  the  second-sized  pond,  but  chopped 
finer  and  cooked  in  water  before  being  mixed  with  earth.  Sweep  goats' 
or  sheep's  droppings  into  the  pond  for  the  tench,  on  which  secretion 
the  bream  feast,  thus  saving  grass,  but  this  is  slightly  detrimental  to 
the  animals.  If  duck- weed  is  not  thinned  out  the  fish  will  die  from  over- 
crowding. In  a  hundred  days  the  fish  in  the  large  pond  should  have 
250  pounds  of  straw.    They  are  marketable  in  October  or  November. 

In  the  autumn  they  hang  them  up  to  dry  near  the  chimney,  and  in 
spring  cast  them  into  ponds.  The  vitality  of  these  ova  is  remarkable. 
If,  says  one  writer,  when  they  are  dried,  they  are  kept  from  contact 
with  salt,  they  will  hatch  three  years  afterwards.  Desiccated  places, 
that  have  not  been  reached  by  water  for  ten  years,  on  receiving  that 
element  have  immediately  afforded  fish.  They  have  been  observed  on 
banks  from  which  water  has  receded  for  long  periods,  and  again  at- 
tained its  former  level. 

The  lacustrine  region  of  Suchau  supplies  neighboring  departments 
with  carp  and  its  congeners.  When  captured  in  the  lakelets  the  min- 
nows are  only  a  line  in  length,  but  they  double  that  daily  for  some  time, 
and  require  to  be  dispatched  with  all  possible  speed  to  their  places  of 
designation.  To  facilitate  that  operation,  barriers  that  are  closed  by 
Bight  to  all  other  boats  are  required  by  law  to  be  opened  on  the  ap- 
proach of  veasels  freighted  with  young  fish. 

From  the  chief  of  those  lakes  (the  Taihn)  the  imperial  gardens  were 
once  stocked  by  cutting  grass  from  its  banks  having  impregnated  ova; 
the  grass  was  dried  and  safely  conveyed  to  Shensi,  more  than  1,000 
miles  distant.  On  the  upper  tidal  portions  of  the  same  district,  at  flood, 
waterd  are  admitted  into  fish  ponds,  where  marine  and  river  con- 
geners of  the  carp  an  inch  in  length  are  reared  for  the  Shanghai  market; 
and  although  they  feed  exclusively  on  mud,  in  the  space  of  six  mouths 
they  attain  a  larger  size,  not  often  having  an  earthy  flavor. 

Carp  that  are  bred  and  reared  for  ornament  do  not  probably  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  submitted  to  me,  yet  amateur  carp  cul- 
turists  niay  expect  something  in  relation  to  the  unique  goldfish,  as  this 
(Chehkiang)  province  is  their  original  habitat,  whence  they  have  spread 
over  the  world.  I  shall  not  be  pardoned  if  I  wholly  ignore  those  varie- 
ties of  Cyprinid(B.  Their  study  merits  attention  from  naturalists  who 
investigate  the  modification  of  species  through  cultivation  and  donies- 
tication,  a  Subject  that  does  not  require  to  be  considered  in  this  paper. 

Approximatively,  the  eleventh  century  A.  D.  may  be  assigned  as 
the  (jme  of  the  first  observation  of  those  fancy  carp,  although  a  Han 
author  appears  to  allude  to  them. 
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All  the  numerous  varieties  come  from  a  black  species ;  in  domestica- 
tion they  are  first  black,  subsequently  going  through  several  changes; 
those  that  become  white  change  to  silver  or  yellow,  the  black  becom- 
ing red  and  then  golden.  Some  of  the  white  are  so  nearly  transparent 
that  their  viscera  are  visible.  What  was  for  many  ages  cultivated  as  a 
secret  art  has  become  public,  although  the  popular  belief  that  their 
colors  were  due  to  red-headed  worms  found  in  garbage  (probably  an  in- 
vention of  carp-culturists)  still  prevails.  Much  of  the  art  consists  in 
affording  due  amounts  of  shade  and  sunshine,  in  the  course  of  their 
growth,  and  in  changing  their  water;  not  more  than  half  is  to  be  re- 
moved at  once  every  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

They  are  no  longer  considered  edible.  Their  food  is  the  larv»  of  in- 
sects that  are  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  stagnant  waters;  still  better 
are  the  ova  of  shrimps,  given  but  sparingly.  Aquatic  plants  float  in  the 
jars  in  which  they  are  kept.  Those  receptacles  which  are  old,  or  have 
been  used  as  latrines  are  preferred ;  they  hold  half  a  hogshead  of  water, 
and  are  sunk  half  way  in  the  ground ;  they  must  be  without  rims. 

Perhaps  the  origin  of  abnormal  carp  may  be  referred  to  a  fish  that 
partakes,  according  to  description,  of  the  carp  and  bream  that  is  found 
in  the  chief  river  of  Chehkiang,  Chientang.  It  is  "five-colored  [varie- 
gated] or  from  a  many-colored  carp  found  in  an  ancient  well  in  the  ad- 
jacent province,  Kiang-8i,  with  four  caudal  fins,  like  a  dragon."  In 
droughts  it  was  taken  to  the  Palladium  Temple,  and  invoked  for  rain ; 
when  put  into  the  lake  it  found  its  way  back  to  the  well.  Disease  had 
probably  something  to  do  in  the  production  of  some  of  the  markings,' 
for  an  author  feebly  combats  the  vulgar  notion  that  they  are  due  to  ap 
eruption.  Carp  generally,  and  many  fish,  suffer  from  a  disease  that  is 
indicated  by  whitish  spots  on  the  body. 

The  normal  golden  carp,  of  Chehkiang,  has  congeners  in  caves  and 
chasms  of  Piehchi  Mountain,  in  Shensi ;  ''  golden-striped  carp,"  and 
a  tortoise-shell  variety  are  found  in  Honan. 

Red  eels  and  red  turtles  are  met  with,  though  rarely,  probably  being 
spontaneously  produced. 

Foreign  writers  on  China  have  stated  that  the  Chinese  skim  impreg- 
nated fish  eggs  from  the  surface  of  the  rivers,  and  that  they  areliatched 
in  pools.  This  is  such  an  extensive  country  that  one  should  hesitate 
to  deny  any  statement  respecting  it  which  is  i;ot  obviously  erroneous. 
I  can  only  say  with  regard  to  this  matter  that  after  much  inquiry  I  am 
unable  to  confirm  the  statement,  thoagh  it  has  been  authoritatively 
made.  Possibly  it  arose  from  the  common  practice  of  collecting  the 
larvae  of  mosquitoes  and  other  insects;  which  is  an  important  industry 
in  itself. 

Interspersed  thix)ugh  various  ichthyological  essays  a  few  remarks 
occur  on  the  treatment  of  fish  maladies.  Parasites  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  flattened  peas  attack  carp  and  other  fish;  waters  from  mount- 
ain streams  bring  poisonous  matters  from  serpents,  which  give  origin  to 
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infusoria  aud  parasitic  animals,  causing  fish  to  become  emaciated.  The 
remedy  is  found  in  throwing  in  some  pine  leaves,  which  will  cause  the 
parasites  to  disappear. 

There  is  a  distemper  which  causes  fish  to  float  helplessly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  It  is  caused  by  their  eating  the  droppings  of  pig- 
eous,  or  by  washing  gra^s-cloth  plant  (I^inea)  near  to  the  pond,  which 
causes  them  to  float  in  the  same  manner.  Treatment:  night-soil.  Eat- 
ing their  own  secretions  too  freely  induces  a  like  disorder ;  subject  them 
to  the  same  remedial  agent.  When  fishes  are  found  floating  on  their 
backs  they  will  soon  die. 

A  curious  statement  is  made  respecting  an  olden-time  direction  to 
quicken  the  hatching  of  bream.  '<  Open  a  bream  with  a  bamboo  knife, 
place  in  its  abdomen  some  brassica  pounded  with  water  and  a  minute 
portion  of  quicksilver,  roll  up  the  fish  in  the  same  vegetable  and  sus- 
pend it  forty-nine  days,  then  reox)en  and  deposit  the  fish  in  water,  and 
almost  immediately  the  ova  will  become  fish.''  That  member  of  the  carp 
family,  like  certain  Chondroptergiiy  must  have  been  impregnated  before 
secreting  ova. 

The  rocky  creeks  of  the  Chientang  prove  fatal  to  young  carp,  bream, 
and  tench,  from  colliding  with  stones,  which  suggested  the  construction 
of  ponds  on  the  banks  for  preserving  them.  The  minnows  perish  unless 
the  pond  is  emptied  and  fresh  water  let  in,  with  some  bruised  banana 
leaves,  which  will  restore  them  to  health.  Fishes  that  as  small  fry  have 
been  nutured  on  the  yelk  of  eggs  are  sterile.  In  supplying  ponds  with 
duck- weed  or  other«aquatic  plants,  be  careful  lest  the  ova  of  mullet,  and 
the  like,  should  be  adherent ;  those  fishes  are  destructive  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  carp  family.  To  protect  ponds  from  pigeons'  droppings, 
grape-vines  should  be  grown  on  trellis-work  over  ponds. 

When  ponds  are  too  deep  fish  suffer  from  cold,  and  also  in  winter 
when  confined  to  ponds  that  are  too  small.  When  the  frontal  foramina 
of  CyprinidcB  do  not  freely  open  when  young,  their  growth  is  arrested, 
and  if  that  obstruction  should  continue  for  a  year  or  so  they  will  die; 
such  are  to  be  sent  to  market. 

Decoying  male  fish  of  the  carp  family  by  imprisoned  females  is  well 
known  to  be  a  common  practice  in  this  country;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  shallow,  clear  mountain  streams  of  Chehkiang,  males  are  used  to 
entrap  females,  one  being  tied  to  a  string  and  dropped  into  a  brook, 
when  he  is  seized  by  a  large  number  of  the  other  sex.  Seizing  him  by 
their  mouths  their  tenacious  hold  enables  the  Chinese  fisherman  to 
grasp  with  his  hand  as  many  as  ten  at  a  time. 

The  foregoing  relates  mainly  to  the  marshy  coast  region;  inland, 
carp  culture  commences  by  netting  carp  minnows  in  the  Tangtse,  In 
the  spring  that  great  river  is  the  resort  of  many  thousand  carp-catchers, 
who  come  from  distant  regions  to  pursue  their  vocation ;  coming  from  the 
head  of  tide- water  at  Kiukiang,  nearly  as  far  up  as  the  gorges  or  rapids  at 
Ichang,  a  distance  of  600  n)U^s.    So  iuiportaut  is  that  commercial  fish' 
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culture  considered  that  the  Government  supplies  needful  appliances 
for  the  occupation,  reimbursing  itself  by  an  impost  on  the  first  harvest. 

Stakes  planted  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  at  right  angles  and 
under  shelter  of  projecting  points,  afford  support  to  netting  gear,  which 
five  placed  to  receive  the  newly-hatched  carp  as  they  descend  the  stream. 
The  fry,  about  ^^  i^^ch  in  length,  are  removed  to  jars  placed  on  the 
bank,  and  fed  on  a  minute  quantity  of  the  yelks  of  boiled  eggs  mixed 
with  bran;  later,  on  aquatic  grass  {Hydrapyrum  latifolium).  The  jars 
are  stored  in  junks,  and  when  well  laden  the  finny  freight  is  conveyed 
up  the  afduents  and  lakes  of  the  Yangtse,  supplying  agriculturists  and 
fish  dealers,  and  thereby  contributing  largely  to  the  food  supply  of  the 
Great  Valley.  Farmers  stock  their  ponds,  fish-dealers  their  inclosures 
in  lakes  and  rivers,  and  humbler  husbandmen  purchase  a  few  to  inclose 
in  cages  which  are  fastened  to  water-banks. 

When  first  taken  the  minnows  are  fed  on  aquatic  grass.  Hydropyrum 
latifolium  is  given  to  the  young  of  all  fish.  Wheat  and  rice  bran  are 
given  at  almost  every  state  of  their  growth,  but  often  when  they  have 
matured  they  are  left  to  provide  for  themselves.  Some  fatten  on  grass, 
and  are  called  '^  grass  carp;"  some  on  snails,  ''snail  carp."  It  is  recom- 
mended to  place  the  animals  when  young  in  a  tank  or  very  small  pool, 
and  afterwards  temporarily  in  a  larger  place,  ha\'ing  grassy  banks. 

AVhen  they  are  a  foot  in  length  they  should  be  transferred  to  large 
fish-ponds.  In  autumn  all  that  are  found  not  to  have  grown  are 
to  be  removed  and  sent  to  market  as  hopelessly  stunted  (the  largest 
carp  are  7  or  8  feet  in  length).  Domesticated  fish  aire  not  to  be  left  in 
shallow  ponds  in  winter,  lest  they  perish  firom  cold.  Willow  trees 
should  not  overshadow  a  pond,  as  their  flowers  are  poisonous  to  fish. 

Nothing  is  said  by  the  Chinese  to  indicate  that  they  resort  to  manual 
operation  in  artificial  fecundation — pressing  out'fipawn  and  milt. 

In  concluding  a  subject  that  is  far  from  having  been  exhaustively 
treated,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  one  of  the  CyprinidcPj  a  tench, 
was  formerly  utilized  in  the  hills  of  Canton  for  reclaiming  aiud  fertilizing 
wild  land.  A  piece  of  jungle  was  terraced  and  leveled,  water  let  in 
from  above,  or  by  water-wheels  from  below,  and  the  place  stocked  with 
the  fish,  which,  in  a  year  or  two,  grubbed  the  grass  and  roots  and  fer- 
tilized the  ground.  The  fish  were  then  sent  to  market,  and  their  pasture 
planted  with  rice. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  in  these  desultory  notes  that  culti- 
vated carp  are  inferior  in  flavor  to  the  free-born  and  wild. 

I  have  not  described  minutely  the  carp-catching  appliances  used  on 
the  Yangtse,  as  models  can  be  x>rocured  if  it  should  be  deemed  of 
sufficient  importance.* 

Custom  HOUSE,  Wenohow,  GhehUang,  June,  1885. 

*  This  paper  is  reprinted  from  the  Cbiuese  Recorder,  Jane,  1885. 
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a9.-TJnB  SARDINB  CANIVINO  INDUSTRY  OF  BASTPORT,  BIB. 

By  N.  H.  KEmP,  and  others. 

[A  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.] 

Whereas  b.y  the  expiration  of  the  Washington  Treaty  of  1873  on  the 
Ist  day  of  July  next,  an  important  industry,  which  has  originated  since 
its  ratification,  and  which  is  purely  local  to  this  border  town  of  East- 
port  and  the  adjacent  town  of  Lubec  in  the  State  of  Maine ;  and  Where- 
as by  such  ternnnation  of  treaty  with  the  Canadian  Government  this 
said  industry,  which  is  the  packing  and  canning  of  American  sardines, 
is  threatened  with  utter  annihilation,  we,  the  undersigned  owners  of 
factories  at  Eastport  and  Lubec,  Me.,  respectfully  beg  to  represent  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  ind^ustry  of  packing  American  sardines  originated  in  this  * 
town  of  Eastport  ten  years  ago,  and  there  is  invested  in  it  at  the  present 
time  capital  of  not  less  than  one  million  of  dollars,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  is  in  factory  buildings,  machinery,  fixtures,  tool^,  and  im- 
plements. 

(2)  There  are  eighteen  factories  in  Eastport  and  four  in  Lubec,  now 
T?holly  engaged  in  and  dependent  on  this  industry,  and  employing  sev- 
eral thousand  operators,  partly  former  residents  of  these  said  towns, 
and  partly  people  from  other  parts,  drawn  hither  by  the  necessity  of 
the  factories  for  help.     ^ 

(3)  Many  of  these  people  have  settled  here  and  acquired  real  estate, 
trusting  in  the  permanency  of  the  industry. 

(4)  The  towns  of  Eastport  and  Lubec  have  no  resources  for  business 
except  fish,  the  canning  of  American  sardines  forming  the  most  promi- 
nent feature  of  their  occupation.  Of  the  fish  used  they  receive  fully 
two-thirds  from  provincial  waters,  being  situated  on  the  border. 

(5)  The  fish  used  in  this  industry  are  small  herring  which  have  no 
other  commercial  value.  Before  the  era  of  this  industry  they  were  ap- 
plied to  fertilizing  purposes  only. 

(C)  The  provincial  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  these  said  towns  abound 
in  them  and  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  kind  required  in  the 
SHrdine  business,  while,  owing  to  local  conditions,  but  a  small  proportion 
is  obtainable  from'  American  waters. 

(7)  The  fish  are  brought  in  fresh,  and  owing  to  their  delicacy  are  of 
8uch  perishable  nature  that  they  must  be  put  through  the  process  of  can- 
I'ing  without  delay. 

(8)  The  fish  are  in,  best  condition  from  July  until  December,  and  are 
Bull.  U.  S.  F.  0.,  85 16 
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prepared  after  tbe  manner  of  French  sardines,  affording  a  palatable, 
cheap,  and  wholesome  food  product,  in  great  demand  throughout  the 
United  States  and  an  article  of  export  to  Europe. 

(9)  It  is  therefore  at  the  opening  of  the  season  for  canning  fish  when 
the  said  treaty  terminat^^. 

(10)  A  large  and  valuable  amount  of  material  is  used  in  this  indus- 
try, which  greatly  benefits  other  business  in  and  out  of  the  State  of 
Maine. 

Now,  if  from  any  cause  this  well-established  and  generous  business 
should  fail,  it  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  undersigned  and  their 
employees,  to  these  towns  and  other  sections  of  the  country. 

While  our  Government  has  at  no  time  derived  a  revenue  from  tbe 
importation  of  the^e  small  herring,  it  has  on  the  other  hand  profited 
indirectly  and  largely  by  this  industry  from  duties  on  tin  plate  and  pig 
tin,  of  which  articles  it  is  estimated  the  industry  requires  from  $1%50,000 
to  $200,000  annually,  with  a  steadily  increasing  demand. 

Under  the  tariff  which  will  take  effect  on  July  1  next,  and  which  pro- 
vides a  duty  of  5Q  cents  for  every  100  pounds  of  fresh  fish  imported 
into  the  United  States,  except  on  iVesh  fish  for  immediate  consumption, 
it  becomes  a  question  whether  these  small  herring,  which  but  for  this 
exclusively^  local  industry  have  no  commercial  value,  shall  be  considered 
dutiable,  or  whether,  forming  as  they  do  the  base  and  necessity  of  this 
important  and  growing  enterprise,  an  exception  shall  be  made  in  its 
favor  and  for  its  maintenance ;  furthermore,  as  nothing  will  save  these 
very  perishable  fish  for  food  purposes  except  prompt  canning,  we  re- 
spectfully beg  to  submit  whether  this  may  not  be  considered  tantamount 
to  immediate  consumption. 

In  the  event  that  a  duty  should  be  exacted  on  the  fish  in  question  it 
would  grievously  cripple,  if  not  utterly  annihilate,  the  American  sardine 
industry,  which  even  now  is,  and  for  a  year  past  has  been,  suffering 
from  the  general  depression  of  business.  Compared  with  the  cheapness 
of  these  fish,  the  specific  duty  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds  is  exorbitant 
to  the  last  degree,  being  far  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  cost  of  the  fish. 
But  a  duty  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds  imposed  on  the  gross  weight 
means  to  the  factories  a  duty  of  66^  cents  on  the  net  weight,"'for  in 
trimming  the  fish  for  use  a  loss  in  weight  of  not  less  than  33^  per  cent 
is  experienced. 

The  market  value  of  American  sardines  having  been  established  and 
regulated  by  the  cost  of  the  fish,  this  charge  would  inevitably  result  in 
driving  American  sardines  from  our  own  and  foreign  markets,  in  favor 
of  foreign  industries,  and  would  entail  heavy  losses  to  factory  owners, 
and  inflict  untold  misery  on  a  large  number  and  worthy  class  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  facts  stated  above  and  in  view 
of  the  imminent  danger  which  threatens  these  communities,  your  pe- 
titioners earnestly  pray  that  you  will  instruct  the  collector  of  this  port 
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to  permit  the  importation  of  the  designated  flsh,  for  the  purpose  stated, 
free  of  duty,  and  that  yon  will  give  this  matter  attention  at  your  ear- 
liest convenience,  considering  that  but  a  few  weeks  intervene  now,  and 
if  not  passed  ilpon  before  the  1st  of  Jnly,  it  will  seriously  affect  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  these  communities. 
Eastpobt,  Me.,  May  28, 1885. 


60.-TOUIVO  TBOVT  DBSTBOTBD  BT  ]niOS<|VITOBS. 

By  €.  H.  inUBBAT. 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

In  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  June,  1882,  I  was  prospecting  on  the 
head-waters  of  the  Tumichie  Greek,  in  the  Gunnison  Yalley,  Colorado. 
About  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  some  willows 
that  skirted  a  clear  but  shallow  place  in  the  creek.  In  a  quiet  part  of 
the  water  where  their  movements  were  readily  discernible,  were  some 
fresh-hatched  brook  or  mountain  trout,  and  circling  about  over  the 
water  was  a  small  swarm  of  mosquitoes.  The  trout  were  very  young, 
still  having  the  pellucid  sack  puffing  out  from  the  region  of  the  gills, 
with  the  rest  of  the  body  almost  transparent  when  they  would  swim 
into  a  portion  of  the  water  that  was  lighted  up  by  direct  sunshine. 
Every  few  minutes  these  baby  trout — for  what  purpose  I  do  not  know, 
unless  to  get  the  benefit  of  more  air — would  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  so  that  the  top  of  the  head  was  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
water.  When  this  was  the  case  a  mosquito  would  light  down  and  im- 
mediately transfix  the  trout  by  inserting  its  proboscis,  or  bill,  into  the 
brain  of  the  fish,  which  seemed  incapable  of  escaping.  The  mosquito 
would  hold  its  victim  steady  until  it  had  extracted  all  the  life  juices, 
and  when  this  was  accomplished,  aud  it  would  fly  away,  the  dead 
trout  would  turn  over  on  its  back  and 'float  down  the  stream.  I  was  so 
interested  in  this  before  unheard-of  destruction  of  fish  that  I  watched 
the  depredations  of  these  mosquitoes  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and 
in  that  time  over  twenty  trout  were  sucked  dry  and  their  lifeless  bodies 
sent  floating  away  with  the  current.  It  was  the  only  occasion  when  I 
was  ever  witness  to  the  fact,  and  I  have  been  unable  by  inquiry  to  as- 
certain if  others  have  observed  a  similar  destruction  of  fish.  I  am  sure 
the  fish  were  trout,  as  the  locality  was  quite  near  the  snow  line,  and  the 
water  was  very  cold,  and  no  other  fish  were  in  the  stream  at  that  altitude. 
From  this  observation  I  am  satisfied  that  great  numbers  of  trout,  and 
perhaps  infant  fish  of  other  varieties  in  clear  waters,  must  come  to  their 
death  in  this  way ;  and  if  the  fact  has  not  been  heretofore  recorded  it 
is  important  to  those  interested  in  fish-culture. 

Denyeb,  Colo.,  Juhj  22, 1885. 
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61._AIIIERICAN   FISH  BEINO  ACCIillHATIZED  IN  FBAIVCB. 

r 

By  €.  RAVERET-WATTEI.. 

[From  his  annual  report  on  the  doings  of  the  French  National  Acolinoatization  Society 

in  1883.*] 

Two  valuable  spedes  of  American  fish  are  in  process  of  acclimatiza- 
tion in  France.  One  is  tbe  Salmo  fontinaliSj  which  is  now  increasing 
rapidly ;  tbe  other  is  tbe  Salmo  quinnat  (California  salmon),  a  species  that 
is  also  increasing  and  that  has  been  fonnd  in  many  of  oar  watercourses. 
Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  it  has  been  possible 
for  us  also  to  continue  during  the  past  year  certain  interesting  experi- 
ments in  acclimating  other  species.  Iqdeed  we  are  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor Baird  for  generous  shipments  of  the  eggs  of  three  fish,  whose 
acquisition  in  our  inland  waters  would  be  very  advantageous.  These 
are  the  American  Great  Lake  trout  {Salmo  namaycush)^  whitefish  (Coreg- 
onus  albu8)y  and  lake  salmon  (Salmo  salar  var.  sebago).  The  Salmo 
namaycush  is  a  trout  of  very  rapid  growth,  as  has  already  been  stated; 
the  Coregonus  alhus^  with  its  delicate  and  firm  flesh,  couM  advantage- 
ously take  a  phice  beside  the/araand  the  lavaret ;  and  the  lake  salmon 
or  landlocked  salmon,  as  it  is  called  in  the  United  States,  which  is  a 
non-migratory  fish,  would  especially  suit  for  stocking  our  inland  waters; 
and  perhaps  even  it  could  be  used  for  restocking  rivers  obstructed  by 
dams  unprovided  with  fish-ways.  In  spite  of  the  length  of  the  voyage 
the  diflerent  lots  of  eggs  reached  us  in  the  best  possible  condition,  which 
good  result  must  be  attributed  largely  to  the  excellent  care  bestowed 
upon  the  shipments  by  Mr.  Fred  Mather,  who  was  kind  enough  to  at- 
tend to  packing  the  eggs. 

While  these  shipments  offish  eggs  put  us  under  new  obligations  to  Pro- 
fessor  Baird,  other  gifts  were  generously  made  us  by  the  German  Fish- 
ery Association.  The  president  of  this  association.  Von  Behr,  forwarded 
to  us  some  eggs  of  different  species  of  salmon,  such  as  the  grayling  (Salmo 
salvelinus),  the  Lake  Garde  trout,  known  under  the  name  of  catpione 
(Salmo  carpio),  and  two  species  of  whitefish  (Coregonus  marwna  and  O- 
albula)j  which  must  be  classed  among  the  best  food-fish. 

A  medal  of  the  second  class  was  granted  to  Professor  Valery-Mayet, 
of  the  National  School  of  Agriculture  at  Montpellier,  who  has  given  us 
most  useful  co-operation  in  spreading  and  popularizing  American 
salmon.  These  fish  from  the  New  World  are  more  appreciated  every 
year,  and,  thanks  to  Professor  Valery-Mayet,  are  now  found  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, t 

*  Bull,  Mens,  de  la  Soo.  Sat  (FAcclimatation  de  France,  May,  1884,  pp.  117  and  134. 
f  For  report  on  salmon  caught  in  the  rivers  Adtle  and  H<5raalt,  see  Prof.  Yalery- 
Mayet's  statement  on  page  WO  of  this  volume. — ^EpxTOa. 
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69«— THB  FI8KBBIBII  OP  PBNS'ACOIiA,  FliA. 

By  SII.AS  STEARICS. 

The  fisheries  at  this  point  have  not'  been  so  successful  and  lucrative 
as  usaal  during  the  season  that  is  just  ending,  mainly  on  account  of  the 
boisterous  weather  that  prevailed. 

In  the  red-snapper  fishery  it  was  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  that,  there  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  catch  and  in 
th^  regularity  of  supply,  because  of  the  introduction  into  the  business 
of  larger  vessels,  better  crews  of  fishermen,  and  some  improved  methods 
of  capture.  But  while  the  well-equipped  vessels  proved  admirably 
adapted  to  the  work,  the  supply  of  fish  was  but  little  better  than  that 
of  former  seasons.  -This  circumstance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  red 
snapper  is  becoming  less  abundant  and  is  being  taken  at  greater  dis- 
tances from  the  market,  and  that  during  the  very  windy  weather  fishing 
or  searching  for  the  fishing  grounds  is  impracticable. 

In  addition  to  the  old  fleet  of  red-snapper  catchers,  there  were  three 
well-fitted  vessels,  carrying  crews  of  10  or  12  men  each,  that  were  made 
np  at  Portland  and  Gloucester,  and  who  were  believed  to  be  experts  in 
their  profession.  There  was  also  employed  the  schooner  Henrietta 
Frances,  of  Boston,  a  lofiou  mackerel  catcher,  with  a  Portland  crew  of 
18  men.  One  of  these  vessels,  in  charge  of  Capt.  D.  E.  Collins,  of  Glou- 
cester, had  an  outfit  of  ti'awls,  such  as  are  used  at  Gloucester  and  Port- 
land for  haddock;  but  these  trawls,  after  several  thorough  trials,  were 
laid  aside  for  the  old  hand-line  gear,  as  they  did  not  prove  to  be  so 
eflFective. 

The  experience  of  this  winter,  even  with  its  bad  weather,  has  not 
enabled  the  fishermen  to  determine  whether  an  outfit  so  expensive  as 
that  of  the  Henrietta  Frances  will  be  profitable,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  but  few  times  during  the  season  when  she  went  to  sea 
that  the  small  vessels  of  30  and  40  tons  did  not  go,  and  even  on  the 
fishing  grounds  the  smaller  vessels  would  be  at  work  quite  as  long. 
There  is,  however,  an  advantage  in  such  a  vessel,  in  her  ability  to  make 
longer  and  quicker  passages,  arid  in  having  plenty  of  room  for  the  storage 
of  ice,  which  will  receive  greater  consideration  as  the  fishing  grounds 
are  found  farther  from  the  home  market. 

During  this  season  the  vessels  of  35,  40,  and  50  tons  have  been  the 
most  profitable,  especially  those  without  "wells."  The  smaller  "well" 
smacks  made  small  and  infrequent  catches  through  the  winter,  and  the 
market  would  have  been  bare  much  more  than  it  was  had  the  depend- 
ence been  wholly  upon  them. 

The  following  figures  show  the  gross  stock  of  several  of  the  vessels 
for  the  winter:  Henrietta  Frances,  of  75  tons,  $3,200;  John  Pew,  of  42 
tOBS,  16,811;  H.  S.  Bowe,  of  56  tons,  $3,000;  Sarah  L.  Harding,  of  30 
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tons,  $2,927;  Clarence  Barclay,  of  25  tons,  $2,000.  The  expense  of 
landing  that  value  of  fish  was  so  great  that  there  was  practically  nothing 
left  for  the  share  of  the  vessels.  The  crews  are  generally  hired  by  the 
month,  the  captain,  however,  receiving  a  share.  The  ordinary  fisher- 
man receives  $25  per  month ;  the  cook,  $30 ;  and  the  mate,  who  stows 
the  ice  and  fish  and  is  general  leader  of  all  work,  $40.  The  crew  of  the 
Henrietta  Frances,  who  were  on  shares,  after  the  Portland  fashion,  re- 
alized about  $25  per  month  for  the  season. 

As  an  instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  success  attending  this  fishery  I 
will  state  that  several  skippers,  who  are  usually  very  successful  on  the 
New  England  coast,  have  made  frequent  failures  here,  while  exerting 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  it.  In  this  climate  a  fishing  trip 
cannot  bo  prolonged  as  it  can  be  farther  north,  because  the  supply  of 
ice  is  soon  melted,  or  else  the  fish  will  be  unsalable  when  landed. 

The  unusually  cold  spring  delayexl  the  run  of  shore  fish,  as  pompano, 
Spanish  mackerel,  bluefish,  &c.,  fully  a  month.  They  appear  generally 
by  the  first  of  March,  while  this  season  they  did  not  come  until  the  first 
of  April,  when  the  best  demand  for  them  was  over. 

The  Spanish  mackerel  was  the  kind  first  caught  this  year,  and  they 
seemed  to  come  on  the  coast  at  all  points  simultaneously.  Boat  after 
boat  came  to  the  market  loaded,  the  crews  reporting  that  they  could 
have  taken  all  that  they  wanted.  The  light  demand  was  soon  supplied 
and  a  good  many  fish  were  thrown  away,  either  at  Pensacola  or  at  the 
interior  cities  whither  they  had  been  shipped.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  spring  flood  of  lake  fish  came  into  the  western  markets,  crowding 
out  Gulf  fish  by  their  cheapness.  When  the  demand  for  Spanish  mack- 
erel became  so  light,  the  Pensacola  fishermen  stopped  catching  more 
than  could  be  used  in  the  city.  During  the  month  of  April  they  have 
been  extremely  abundant  along  the  coast ;  and  are  now,  at  the  first  of 
May,  just  entering  the  bay.  This  run  of  mackerel  is  of  a  larger  size 
than  is  remembered  as  having  occurred  before  in  ten  years.  It  is  usual 
for  them  to  appear  in  schools  at  the  water's  surface  off  shore  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  February  or  the  first  of  March,  aud  then  in  March  and 
the  first  of  April  to  straggle  along  the  sea-beach  in  pursuit  of  "  bait," 
as  they  are  moving  toward  the  bays.  There  have  been  seasons  when 
the  mackerel  would  be  abundant  off  in  deep  water,  and  but  very  few 
would  be  seen  or  taken  in  seines  along  the  shore.  This  year  they  seem 
to  be  mainly  in  shoal  water  and  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before 
known  here. 

Pompanos  have  not  been  as  abundant  as  usual.  A  great  many  were 
taken  farther  south,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tampa,  and  shipped  from  Cedar 
Keys.  These  were  placed  on  the  market  earlier  than  the  fish  arrive  at 
the  Pensacola  section,  and  while  the  demand  for  fish  was  good.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  pompano  run  here,  a  car-load  of  them  was  shipped 
from  Cedar  Keys  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  were  sold  cheaper  than  the 
Pensacola  fishermen  expected  to  receive  for  their  catch.    So  £Eur/th9 
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Pensacola  fishermen  have  caught  all  the  pompanos  that  they  coald  and 
have  sold  them  readily,  although  at  a  low  price.  It  is  probable  that 
there  will  be  a  good  many  taken  in  May,  and  as  they  become  less  abun- 
dant elsewhere  the  prices  will  be  better. 

Blnefish  did  not  appear  until  the  last  of  April,  and  none  have  been 
seen  in  a  large  body.  They  are  caught  in  company  with  Spanish  mack- 
erel in  small  lots.  The  bunches  are  small  in  number  and  the  fish  small 
in  size.  It  is  strange  that  there  are  so  few  large  bluefish  on  this  coast 
similar  to  those  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Bluefish  will  likely  be 
caught  all  summer  in  considerable  quantities,  although  the  fishermen 
do  not  expect  as  good  a  run  as  usual. 

The  following  figures  are  given  to  show  the  difference  in  the  catch  of 
these  shore  fishes  of  the  past  two  seasons,  from  the  first  run  to  the  1st 
of  May.  In  1884,  the  season  began  the  1st  of  March,  and  in  1885  it 
began  the  1st  of  April.  Pompano,  1884,  10,G32  fish  j  1885,  6,988  fish. 
Spanish  mackerel,  1884, 33,212  pounds;  1885, 121,931  pounds.  Bluefish, 
1884,  39,580  pounds;  1885,  6,000  pounds.  The  prices  of  1885  have  av- 
eraged one-third  less  than  those  of  1884. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  May  1, 1885. 


e3«.-PBOP08BD  TBANSmSSION  OF    SAIilHON  BGOS  TO   OHIIil   AIV1» 
IMPORTATION  OF  CHIIilAN  SPBCIES  OF  FI8SKS. 

By  JUAIV  DE  I.A  t.  €EBDA. 

On  sending  the  salmon  spawn  to  Chili  it  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
under  the  charge  of  some  competent  person,  who  must  not  only  know 
how  to  overcome  the  difficulties  the  voyage  presents,  but  also  to  super- 
intend their  hatching  in  Chili  and  the  preparation  of  the  fish  at  the  first 
period  before  letting  them  loose  in  the  rivers. 

In  a  word,  what  we  want  to  realize  in  Chili  is  the  establishment  of  one 
or  more  hatching  houses,  taking  as  a  model  those  of  the  United  States, 
not  only  for  the  introduction  of  salmon,  carp,  and  other  foreign  fish,  but 
likewise  the  study  of  ours,  of  which  up  to  the  present  very  little  is  known, 
since  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  study  them  from  an  industrial  point 
of  view. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  my  government  to  make  a  con- 
tract with  the  person  who  is  to  take  the  salmon  and  fit  up  the  hatching 
houses,  I  have  seen  several  persons  in  this  city  who  have  been  recom- 
mended to  me  as  competent  in  this  branch.  Up  to  the  present,  however, 
1  have  not  entered  into  any  arrangement  with  any  of  these  gentlemen, 
as  the  epoch  for  realizing  this  enterprise  is  still  distant,  being  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October ;  nevertheless,  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations must  be  made  in  August. 

From  what  I  know  of  some  of  the  rivers  in  California,  as  the  Sac- 
ramento, San  Joaquin  and  its  affluents,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  would 
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be  easy  to  stock  the  rivers  in  Chill  with  salmon,  as  they  are  as  suitable 
as  the  rivers  in  this  country.  The  temperature  of  the  Chilian  rivers  is 
generally  froni  40°  to  50^  F.,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two, 
all  the  rest,  which  exceed  fifty,  are  of  clear  water,  of  gentle  current, 
and  some  of  them  have  their  origin  in  lakes  of  great  extent,  such  as 
Llanquihue,  of  740,  and  IN^ahueiguapi,  of  1,260  square  kilometers. 

The  fish  of  Chili  worthy  of  being  studied  and  brought  to  this  coun- 
try are  the  following  : 

The  Lisa  {Mugil  chilensis)  is  a  fresh  and  salt  water  fish,  resembles  the 
common  mullet,  is  about  3  feet  long,  and  its  body  is  oval-shaped,  cov- 
ered  with  fine  silvery  scales,  which  give  it  a  smooth  aspect,  hence  the 
origin  of  its  name.  Some  of  them  weigh  as  much  as  20  pounds.  Its 
flesh  is  white,  tender,  and  juicy,  and  of  so  delicate  a  taste  that  I  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  neither  in  this  country  nor  in  Europe  have  I  ever 
eaten  any  other  superior  to  it.  It  is  found  in  few  places  in  Chili,  the 
principal  being  a  small  lake  found  on  the  Convento  estate,  about  85 
miles  from  Valparaiso,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Santiago, 
formed  by  the  river  Yaly  at  its  entrance  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
waters  of  this  lake  are  perfectly  sweet  in  winter,  and  very  brackish  in 
summer,  and  yet  this  fish  lives  in  both  seasons,  as  is  proved  from  its 
being  caught  all  the  year  round.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  details 
respecting  its  reproduction  and  habits ;  for  that  reason  I  think  it  would 
be  worthy  of  study  on  account  of  the  importance  of  its  flesh. 

Another  fish  of  importance  which  lives  exclusively  in  fresh  water  is  the 
PejeTey{Cyprimis  regim),  orkingfish.  Its  ordinary  length  is  aboutlfoot, 
and  its  weight  from  1  to  2  pounds.  It  has  fine  and  silvery  scales,  like  that 
of  the  Lisa,  and  its  flesh  is  fine  and  delicate.  This  fish  is  found  in  almost 
all  the  Chilian  rivers  and  lakes,  but  where  it  thrives  best  is  in  the  lake 
of  Aculco,  about  40  miles  to  the  south  of  Santiago.  There  some  are 
caught  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  more  than  3  pounds  in  weight. 

Among  the  sea  fish  the  Bobalo  {Esox  chilensis)  is  notable ;  its  flesb 
is.  excellent,  and  it  is  found  along  the  Southern  Pacific  coast  as  far  as 
Cape  Ilom.  In  some  parts,  as  in  Chiloe,  it  is  found  in  such  abundance 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  dry  and  smoke  it,  and  in  this  way 
they  carry  on  a  very  fair  trade ;  its  length  exceeds  3  feet. 

Another  imx)ortant  sea  fish  is  the  Corvina  (^artis  chilensis),  which 
usually  reaches  6  feet  in  length,  and  is  esteemed  for  its  excellent  fie>sh. 

Among  shell-fish  the  Chore  (Mutilus  chorus)  is  worthy  of  note.  It 
inhabits  the  submarine  rocks  of  the  Island  of  Quiriquina,  opposite  to 
the  port  of  Talcahuano.  The  length  of  its  shell  is  generally  about  7 
inches,  and  its  breadth  3^ ;  its  flesh  is  of  a  yellowish  white  color,  very- 
savory  and  much  esteemed  in  the  country. 

Scientific  details  respecting  these  fish  and  shell-fish  are  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  Natural  History  of  Chili,  by  C.  Gay. 

Consulate-General  of  Chili, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  9, 1885. 
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64,— CABP  CVEiTVBB  IN  CHINA** 

By  E.  J.  SmiTHEBS. 

[Dispatch  No.  125  to  the  State  Department.] 

The  cultivation  of  carp  from  the  spawn  in  this  province  appears  to  be 
unknown.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  great  abundance  of  this  de- 
scription of  fish  to  be  found  in  the  Yangtse  and  in  the  numerous  canals 
which  intersect  the  province. 

Very  small  carp  are  preserved  alive  by  the  fishermen  and  sold  in  the 
markets  to  the  farmers,  who  place  them  in  their  irrigating  ponds,  where 
they  are  fed  until  large  enough  for  use.  In  the  adjoining  province  of 
Anhui  and  in  that  of  Kiangsi  the  collection  of  spawn  in  the  waters  of 
the  Yangtse  has  been  carried  on  from  time  immemorial,  and  forms  at 
the  present  time  a  very  large  industry.  Hundreds  of  small  boats  arrive 
in  the  Yangtse  during  the  month  of  April,  coming  from  the  Poyang 
Lake  and  its  many  tributaries.  The  spawn  is  collected  in.  spawn  nets, 
which  are  made  by  suspending  very  fine  cloth  from  two  bamboo  poles 
which  are  fastened  together  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V.  At  the  point 
of  the  net  a  basket  about  a  foot  square  is  suspended  so  as  to  catch  the 
spawn  which  find  their  way  into  the  net.  These  baskets  are  emptied 
several  times  during  the  day  into  large  water-jars,  where  the  spawn  is 
kept  until  the  boat  is  ready  to  leave  with  its  cargo,  the  eggs  which  float 
near  the  surface  are  considered  inferior  and  are  separated  from  the  rest. 
The  Chinese  say  that  the  carp's  eggs  are  the  heaviest  and  consequently 
settle  on  the  bottom  of  the  jars.  The  water  in  these  jars  is  frequently 
changed  during  the  day  and  the  spawn  nourished  on  gruel  made  from 
the  upland  or  glutinous  rice.  When  sufficient  spawn  is  collected  they 
are  placed  in  small  earthen  jars  or  bamboo  baskets,  which  are  deposited 
on  shelves  arranged  in  tiers  around  the  boat.  Each  boat  contains  about 
two  hundred  jars. 

At  the  end  of  June  the  boats  start  for  the  upper  waters  of  the  Po- 
yang Lake  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Yangtse.  During  the  voyage 
the  water  in  the  jars  is  frequently  changed  and  the  spawn  fed  on  gruel. 
At  different  points  on  the  route  the  natives  congregate  to  purchase 
the  spawn,  which  is  sold  to  them  by  the  measure.  When  the  boats 
arrive  at  their  destination  th6  remainder  of  the  spawn,  which  has  now 
reached  a  considerable  stage  of  development,  is  placed  in  feeding 


*In  the  latter  part  of  1884  Mr.  John  Russell  Young,  the  minister  to  China,  requested 
the  several  United  States  consuls  to  report  to  the  legation  oii  the  subject  of  carp 
culture  in  that  Empire.  With  the  exception  of  three  consuls,  whose  statements  are 
here  printed,  they  reported  that  carp  culture  was  not  practiced  in  their  districts. 
These  three  statements  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Fish  Commission  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
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ponds.  Here  they  are  fed  on  gruel  and  the  refuse  obtained  after  ex- 
tracting the  oil  from  rax)e-8eed.  As  soon  as  the  spawn  are  large  enough 
to  determine  their  species  they  are  separated  and  the  different  varieties 
placed  in  ponds  by  themselves. 

From  these  ponds  they  are  sold  to  the  natives,  who  come  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  fish.  They  carry 
them  to  their  homes  and  place  them  in  artificial  ponds,  each  household 
having  at  least  one,  where  they  are  fed  on  pigs'  blood,  and,  as  they  grow 
large,  upon  worms,  small  frogs,  &c.  The  carp  is  the  most  valued  by  the 
Chinese  for  cultivation,  because  it  is  more  easily  transported  from  place 
to  place,  and  is  the  most  profitable  on  account  of  its  food  properties. 
It  is  said  that  if  properly  cared  for  they  will  weigh  4  pounds  the  first 
year  and  attain  their  full  growth  in  five  years,  when  they  will  weigh 
from  25  to  30  pounds. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Ohinkiangy  Kiang-8Uy  January  31, 1885. 


•5.— FISK-CDIiTlTRS:  IIV  CKINA. 

By  ISAA€  F.  SHEPHABD. 

[Dispatch  No.  Ill  to  the  State  Department.] 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  Minister  Young,  I  have  investigated 
the  subject  of  fish-culture  in  my  consular  district,  and  regret  that  I  can 
obtain  only  very  meager  results.  I  have  consulted  natives  and  foreigners 
alike,  and  have,  through  an  interpreter,  sought  for  and  examined  books 
that  treat  of  the  topic.  These  last  give  no  details  and  no  statistics,  only 
referring  to  the  fact  that  fish  are  cultivated  by  artificial  means,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  food  for  the  populace.  From  the  varied  sources  it  ' 
is  shown  that  fish-culture  is  extensively  pursued  in  this  region,  by  gath- 
ering the  seed  from  the  Yangtse  River,  and  transferring  It  to  the  numer- 
ous inland  lakes  that  abound.  Many  of  these  are  permanent  bodies  of 
water,  and  many  others  are  formed  by  the  periodic  overflow  of  the 
large  river  which  inundates  the  country  in  all  directions  for  many 
miles.  These  lakes  are  all  stocked  from  the  Yangtse,  and  the  business 
of  taking  the  seed-fish,  transporting  to  the  cultivating  waters,  feeding 
arid  recapturing  for  market  or  use  is  one  of  great  extent,  although  no 
statistics  are  available  by  which  to  estimate  it. 

The  seed  taken  is  not  the  spawn  of  the  fish,  but  iufinitesimally  small  fish 
themselves.  These  are  caught  by  sinking  nets  along  the  shores  of  the 
Yangtse,  and  when  captured  are  transferred  to  tanks  attached  to  fish- 
boats,  and  thence  to  larger  receptacles,  usually  large  water  kongs.  The 
nets  used  are  of  extreme  fineness,  so  that  scarcely  perceptible  fish  can- 
not escape  through  the  meshes.  They  are  fed  on  hard  boiled  yelks  of 
eggs,  wheat,  bran,  and  bean  flour,  and  on  this  food  they  flourish  and 
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develop  rapidly.  The  time  of  taking  seed  is  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  when  the  shores  of  the  river  for  miles  are  besieged  by  fisher- 
men. The  water  nearest  the  shores  abounds  in  the  hatching  spawn, 
and  overhanging  banks,  quiet  nooks,  and  still  waters  seem  to  be 
favorite  breeding  places,  where  development  is  safe  and  rapid.  I  am 
not  certain  whether  the  spawn  is  originally  deposited  in  these  spots,  or 
whether  it  is  floated  down  from  lakes  having  their  outlet  in  the  river. 
Both  theories  are  strenuously  held  by  the  natives,  and  with  the  prepon- 
derance of  opinion  in  favor  of  Toong-Ting  Lake  as  the  depository,  where 
the  fish  certainly  abound. 

Tbanspobting  the  seed.— -The  young  fish  once  gathered  in  the 
kougs  are  at  once  for  sale  to  the  inland  breeders,  who  buy  in  quantities 
varying  according  to  demand.  A  few  cash  will  purchase  a  bucket  full 
of  the  scarcely  perceptible  finny  infants,  and,  swung  to  each  end  of  a 
coolie's  yoke,  is  borne  to  the  breeding  pond  in  the  interior.  1  learn  of 
such  transportation  for  300  miles  inland  from  Hankow,  and  a^  long  dis- 
tances north  and  south.  The  ponds  in  the  rear  of  Shanghai  are  sup- 
plied with  seed-fish  from  this  locality.  Such  facts  indicate  the  vast 
importance  of  artificial  fish-culture  in  China,  but  I  can  learn  of  no 
statistics  bearing  upon  the  topic,  nor  can  I  compass  any  means  of  se- 
curing them. 

The  varieties  of  fish  thus  cultured  do  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  mo- 
ment to  the  natives.  They  do  not  appear  to  discriminate  between  the 
kinds  of  piscatorial  denizens  of  the  river,  but  literally  ^^  all  is  fish  that 
comes  to  their  nets."  N"or  am  I  certain  that  the  carp  proper  is  one  of 
the  breeds  cultivated,  as  I  do  not  know  that  fish,  and  have  failed  to 
learn  from  extensive  inquiry  of  its  being  found  here.  There  is  a  fish 
constantly  in  the  market,  however,  which  greatly  resembles  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  carp,  and  is  analogous  to  it,  if  not  the  true  carp.  It  is 
reared  in  great  abundance  in  the  lakes,  as  before  described,  and  exten- 
sively used ;  it  is  large  enough  to  be  taken  after  a  period  of  seven 
months  from  the  spawn,  but  grows  more  than  double  that  size  and 
weight  by  longer  keeping.  They  are  fed  very  little  after  once  being 
transferred  to  the  lake. 

Other  fish. — Several  other  varieties  of  fish  are  caught  at  the  same 
time  and  reared  in  the  like  manner.  Among  them  are  the  ''mandarin 
fish"  and  the  '* perch."  The  former  is  much  more  delicate  as  a  table 
fij»h,  but  much  smaller  than  the  supposed  carp. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  fish-culture  is  under  government 
control  and  regulation,  but  I  do  not  find  such  to  be  an  established  fact. 
I  have  inquired  of  fishermen,  who  know  nothing  of  it ;  and  I  apprehend 
that  the  impression  has  grown  up  from  the  fact  that  fishermen  have 
used  small  flags  indicating  their  special  pursuit,  and  these  have  been 
mistaken  for  government  announcements. 

United  States  Consulate, 

MankoWj  Hoo-Pe^  January  3, 1885. 
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66.-FISH.OVIiTi:RS  IN  SOVrTKBBN  CBniNA. 

By  €HAK£.ES  SETJUOITB. 

[Dispatch  No.  96  to  the  State  Department.] 

It  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Chinese  are  not  communicative  in 
respect  to  any  matter  of  business  in  which  they  are  interested,  arid  will 
not  knowingly  impart  any  information  that  ma}',  in  the  slightest  degree, 
be  utilized  by  foreigners,  or  tend  to  induce  or  cause  rivalry.  In  glean- 
ing this  information  I  have  had  assistance  from  a  foreign  gentleman, 
who  has  held  official  relations  to  the  Chinese  during  a  r^^idence  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  China,  and  has  had  access  to  sources  of  knowl- 
edge iregarding  the  various  industries  of  this  country  to  which  a  com- 
parative stranger  could  not  reach.  Through  him  I  have  reached  many 
facts. 

In  an  old  and  populous  country  like  China,  the  supply  of  food  is  a 
question  that  demands  serious  attention,  especially  when  the  sub- 
sistence of  a  human  adult  has  to  be  restricted,  among  the  masses,  to 
a  cost  of  about  $2  per  month,  or  about  6  or  7  cents  per  day.  Rice  in 
"  China  is  the  staple  article  of  food,  as  wheat  and  corn  head  the  list 
in  America.  Vegetables  take  the  second  place  in  the  Chinese  cnisine. 
Fish  stands  next  in  the  list  of  Chinese  eatables;  and  although  the 
poor  and  laboring  masses  are  mainly  restricted  to  rice  and  vegetables  for 
diet,  enormous  quantities  of  fish  are  consumed;  and  to  supply  the  demand 
for  fish  there  are  in  all  the  villages,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  cities, 
pools  for  fish-culture,  and  from  these  pools  fish  are  scooped  out  to  sap- 
ply  the  markets  and  peddlers,  for  sale  to  and  distribution  among  con- 
sumers, who  never  buv  a  fresh  fish  out  of  water. 

Enormous  tubs  containing  water  are  daily  filled  with  live  fish  that 
are  brought  direct  from  the  fish-pools  in  fish-boats,  into  and  throagh 
which  by  constant  pumping  fresh  water  is  carried ;  and  those  huge  fish- 
tubs  carry  thousands  of  fish  to  the  Hong-Kong  fishmarkets,  by  fneans 
of  the  daily  steamers. 

At  all  fish-stands  in  Canton  and  in  the  surrounding  country  fish  are 
thus  sold  alive,  and  the  consumer-  makes  his  own  choice.  If  a  pur- 
chaser wants  only  a  portion  of  a  fish,  he  is  accommodated  by  having 
one  side  of  a  fish  cut  off  without  getting  any  bone  with  the  meat,  and 
as  soon  as  a  buyer  is  found  for  the  other  side  of  the  fish  the  skeleton  of 
the  fish  is  hung  up  to  attract  buyers  who  want  a  fish-soup  or  chowder. 
In  this  way  small  buyers  are  enabled  to  get  jwrtions  of  fish  weighing 
from  2  to  10  pounds,  and  thus  indulge  themselves  in  a  dish  that  cannot 
be  obtained  every  day  by  the  poorest  class. 

,    Fish,  then,  is  in  demand  everywhere,  and  no  one  among  the  natives 
seems  to  be  isdifiierent  to  this  article  of  food,  although  it  must  be 
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stated  that  few  forci£:iiers  ever  put  freshwater  fish  on  their  tables,  for  rea- 
sons which  will  appear  when  it  is  known  by  what  process  Chinese  fish- 
caltare  is  carried  on.  * 

Caep  cultuke. — The  carp  is  successfully  cultivated,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  fish-pools  in  this  and  surrounding  cities,  villages,  and  towns  are 
supplied  from  one  and  the  same  fish-hatchery. 

The  locality  where  this  great  fish-hatchery  has  long  flourished  is 
known  as  Eow-Kong,  in  Kun-Chuk  district,  in  the  province  of  Quang- 
Tung,  where  fish-culture  from  the  spawn,  up  to  a  suitable  size  for  trans- 
fer to  fish-pools  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  carried  on  for  many 
centuries,  without  any  rival  locality  becoming  a  successful  competitor. 
The  business  is  conducted  so  exclusively  and  carefully  that  outsiders 
are  not  very  minutely  informed  as  to  the  exact  process. 

The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  locality  known  as  Kow-Eong  are  that 
it  is  in  the  heart  of  the  silk  district  of  Southern  China,  and  at  a 
part  of  the  West  Eiver  (or  western  branch  of  the  Canton  Eiver),  full 
of  alluvial  deposit,  undisturbed  by  boats,  with  about  12  feet  depth  of 
water  on  that  reach,  where  the  river  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width  and  the 
shore  or  bank  beautifully  shaded  by  trees,  and  about  90  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  subject  to  moderate  tidal  changes. 

It  is  believed,  and  doubtless  it  is  true,  that  the  refuse  silk-worms 
from  the  silk-growing  district  attract  fish  to  that  pi»!nt  for  food ;  and 
that  the  even  temperature  of  the  water  and  its  exemption  from  dis- 
turbance, together  with  the  rich  deposit  of  alluvium,  and  the  shadi- 
ness  of  the  locality,  have  given  that  Kow-Kong  reach  on  the  West  Eiver 
peculiar  advantages  as  a  spawning  ground  for  fish. 

The  spawning  season  generally  occurs  during  the  thh*d  and  fourth 
moons  of  the  Chinese  year,  which  begins  within  a  week  or  ten  days  of 
the  western  1st  of  February. 

The  rainy  sea.son  in  Southern  China  usually  begins  about  the  1st  of 
March  and  sometimes  by  the  middle  of  February. 

The  third  and  fourth  months,  or  moons,  of  China  would  correspond 
nearly  with  our  months  of  April  and  May,  or  toward  the  latter  part  or 
after  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season,  extending  through  three  or  four 
moons.  The  fish  spawn  is  then  most  plentiful.  The  waters  being  more 
or  less  muddy  and  thick  at  that  time  the  spawn  cannot  be  seen  in  it, 
and  to  ascertain  if  the  spawn  has  arrived  the  fishermen  have  recourse 
to  weighing  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  which  is  increased  in  weight 
by  from  2  to  4  ounces  of  spawn  if  the  spawning  has  commenced,  accord- 
ing to  an  experienced  fisherman's  estimate.  The  spawn  is  caught  only 
on  the  flood  tide  in  closely  woven  bags  with  wide  mouths.  The  insides 
of  the  bags  are  coated  with  a  paste  made  from  the  white  of  eggs  and 
flour,  which  is  often  renewed  as  it  washes  away.  To  this  paste  the 
jspawn  adheres.  The  mouths  of  the  bags  are  then  somewhat  closed  and 
kept  above  water  while  the  lower  parts  of  the  bags  are  kept  under 
water  with  the  spawn,  and  after  a  couple  of  days  they  are  removed 
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from  the  river  to  fish-pools  or  pouds  which  are  about  20  feet  square  and 
are  fed  by  tidal  creeks  fi^om  the  river,  flood-tide  wat«r  being  preferred. 

After  about  six  days  the  eggs  have  germinated  into  small  fish.  Dur- 
ing this  hatching  process  a  covering  of  tree  branches  is  put  over  the 
pond,  about  4  feet  above  the  water,  to  screen  the  pond  from  excessive 
light  and  heat  and  from  the  influences  of  capricious  weather.  When  the 
fish  are  about  1  inch  long  they  are  sold  to  stock  fish-ponds  in  various 
localities  where  fishermen  are  raising  fish  for  markets. 

Kow  comes  the  filthy  process  of  feeding  fish  which  prevails  in  South- 
ern China.  The  fish  ponds  are  located  at  every  city  and  village  on 
tidal  rivers,  streams,  and  creeks,  and  at  the  comer  of  each  of  these  fish 
ponds  is  an  accumulation  of  human  excrement,  which  (after  undergoing 
water-rinsing  twice  to  extract  urinal  properties)  is  mixed  with  finely- 
cut  young  grass  and  fed  to  the  fish.  On  this  food  and  the  tidal  water 
they  thrive  and  have  no  other  nutriment. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  a  locality  for  fish-culture  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  temperature  of  this  portion  of  Southern  China  ranges 
during  the  year  from  38^  to  98^  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  there  being  only 
a  few  days,  perhaps  a  week,  of  these  extremes.  The  temperature  during 
the  spring  months  of  April  and  May  ranges  from  70^  to  9(P,  the  aver- 
age being  from  80^  to  8$^.  j(«e  seldom  forms.  Once  perhaps  in  half  a 
dozen  years  frost  makes  a  morning  appearance,  but  quickly  vanishes. 

If  further  investigations  of  carp  culture  or  fish-culture  in  Southern 
China  are  desired  I  can  cause  a  thorough  examination  of  this  subject, 
but  it  is  iuipossible  to  obtain  more  definite  information  without  employ- 
ing good  men  to  go  and  visit  the  fish-hatchery  district,  and  even  then 
every  statement  has  to  be  tested  by  facts  from  various  sources. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  archives  of  the  French  legation,  at  Peking, 
there  may  be  the  results  of  a  very  thorough  investigation  into  the  in- 
dustries of  China  by  a  corps  of  experts,  who  were  attached  to  that  le- 
gation when  France  was  represented  in  China  by  a  minister  named 
Le  Grene,  about  1844.  Among  those  experts  who  were  employed  in 
that  work  were  gentlemen  who  were  known  to  be  very  competent  in 
their  rei^pecti ve  departments.  Possibly  fish-culture  received  due  atten- 
tioD,  as  did  silk  and  other  branches  of  industry. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Canton,  Quang-Tung^  December  26, 1884. 


67 .-NOTES  ON  TJBE  HABITS  OF  THE  GOIi]>EN  I]>E  (I]>Vfl  AVHATVS). 

By  BIJD.  HESSEIi. 

The  golden  ide  [Idvs  anratus)  likes  a  cool,  clear  water.  Notwith- 
standing, it  can  be  kept  in  ponds  where  the  water  reaches  a  higher 
temperature— from  70°  to  80°.  In  clear,  cool  water,  such  as  spring 
water,  they  will  obtain  a  more  brilliant  color  than  in  muddy  water* 
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The  Um  has  the  habits  of  a  river  fish,  likes  deep  better  than  shallow 
water.  It  seeks  under  plants  and  stones  such  food  as  larvsB,  worms, 
and  snails.  It  takes  almost  the  same  food  the  carp  takes,  including 
bread,  cooked  cornmeal,  &c.    Vegetable  food  it  will  not  take. 

The  golden  ide  should  not  be  kept  in  the  same  pond  with  carp.  The 
carp  make  the  water  muddy  and  the  ides  destroy  the  ova  of  the  carp. 
Carp  should  never  be  kept  in  an  ide  pond  if  it  is  desired  that  such 
I)onds  should  be  clear  and  that  the  ides  should  show  to  a  good  advan? 
tage. 

The  golden  ide  spawns  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington  in  April 
and  the  beginning  of  May,  and  in  cool  ponds  (spring  water)  at  the  end 
of  May.    In  the  Southern  States  they  spawn  by  the  middle  of  March. 

In  regard  to  hatching  in  ponds,  they  would  do  better  in  large  and 
deep  ponds,  with  a  good  crowded  vegetation,  than  in  small  or  shallow 
ponds.  The  water  in  such  smaller  ponds,  during  cool  nights,  often  at- 
tains a  low  temperature,  which  would  prevent  the  ova  from  hatching 
oat  advantageously. 

Washington,  D.  C,  J%me  1, 1885. 


68.— FI8B[-C1JI.TrHB  AT  GOUTIIiJLE,  FBANCB. 

By  liEOHr  D'HAIiliOT. 

[From  a  letter  to  C.  Raveret-Wattel.*] 

Eighteen  months  ago  we  placed  In  the  lake  at  Gouville  1,400  trout  a 
year  and  a  half  old.  The  year  before  we  had  placed  there  6,000  about  six 
months  old.  Of  these  last  not  one  has  been  recovered,  as  they  were  proba- 
bly too  small  to  defend  themselves  in  that  body  of  water  (about  11  acres). 
This  year  we  have  caught  1,016  three-year-old  trout,  resembling  those 
we  put  in.  These  trout  sold  in  the  market  for  an  average  of  2  francs 
[38  cents]  apiece.  Omv  fontinal%%  have  grown  less  rapidly  than  either 
the  Scotch  or  the  lake  trout ;  we  are  now  placing  in  the  lake  some  two- 
year-old  trout.  The  Rocky  Mouutaiu  trout  from  California  is  a  splended 
variety.  Following  your  advice,  I  have  imported  eggs  for  two  years ; 
and  this  year  I  have  again  had  20,000  which  hatched  well,  although 
there  was  a  considerable  loss  owing  to  the  long  voyage.  We  have  now 
some  good  breeders;  and  during  this  year  we  have  obtained  40,000  eggs, 
while  next  year  (1884-'85)  I  hope  to  get  100,000.  I  think  that  now 
the  question  of  industrial  fish-culture  is  settled,  or  at  least,  is  on  the 
point  of  being  settled.  Our  expenses  are  as  follows :  One  man,  1,200 
francs ;  food  for  the  trout,  300  francs ;  total,  1,500  francs  a  year  (and 
we  have  never  spent  more).  The  lake  fishing  would  have  returned 
2,000  francs  if  we  had  not  reserved  some  breeders,  and  the  different 

*  From  3uUetia  of  Frenoh  Acclimatization  Society,  July,  1884,  p.  600. 
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fisheries  in  the  river  \vould  give  us  at  least  1,500  francs  a  year;  total, 
3,500  francs.  This  year  we  intend  to  place  2,500  two-year-old  trout  in 
the  lake,  which  will  greatly  increase  the  fishing ;  and  I  hope  that  here 
in  a  few  years  we  shall  put  in  the  lake  6,000  or  6,000  a  year,  for  I  think 
it  can  hold  20,000.  We  have  much  less  mortality  among  the  fry  com- 
ing from  eggs  obtained  at  Gouville  than  from  those  bought  elsewhere, 
for  while  the  journey  does  not  prevent  hatching,  it  renders  the  fry  more 
delicate.  I  forgot  to  say  to  you  that  the  trout  in  the  lake  have  noi  re- 
ceived special  food  for  eighteen  months,  but  have  lived  on  insects,  min- 
nows, &c.  This  year  we  have  had,  including  the  foreign  eggs,  100,000 
fish  hatched. 


69.— FISHING  OIV  AN  EJPOE  OF  TIIE  aRAN]>  BANKS. 

By  €apt.  J.  W.  COIil^IiVS. 

[  From  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.  ] 

Gapt.  George  A.  Johnson,  master  of  schooner  Augusta  H.  Johnson, 
who  has  just  returned  from  a  fresh-halibut  trip  to  the  Grand  Banks, 
tells  me  that  he  fished  around  the  edges  of  the  deep-water  pocket  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  banks  (in  north  latitude  44°  3'),  which  he  re- 
ported some  time  ago  to  the  Hydrographic  Office  at  Washington. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  fishitig  in  that  region  is  the  great  abun- 
dance of  ground-sharks.  So  plentiful  were  these  that  Captain  Johnson 
could  not  leave  his  trawl-lines  out  over  night,  since,  if  he  did,  the  sharks 
would  get  on  the  hooks  and  destroy  the  gear  by  rolling  up  in  the  lines, 
breaking  them,  &c.  On  one  occasion  his  men  caught  and  killed  46 
sharks  in  one  day,  one  dory  getting  18  of  them  -on  its  trawL  Many  of 
these  sharks  were  of  extraordinary  size,  the  men  reporting  them  to  be 
much  longer  than  their  dories.  As  a  dory  is  more  than  19  feet  long 
over  all,  this  method  of  measuring  would  make  some  of  the  sharks  from 
20  to  25  feet  in  length.  This  species  of  sliark  is  noted  for  its  sluggish- 
ness, and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  large  specimens  to  be  hauled  up  on 
trawl-lines,  though  1  have  never  before  known  of  its  occurrence  in  such 
numbers  as  reported  by  Captain  Johnson. . 

In  the  deepest  part  of  this  pocket  the  bottom  is  muddy.  Grenadiers 
(Macrurus)  are  abundant,  and  some  very  large  specimens  of  Newfound- 
land turbot  {Platysomatichthys  hippoglossoides)  were  taken.  The  latter 
weighed  more  than  20  pounds  on  an  average,  as  Captain  Johnson  thinks, 
which  is  an  extraordinary  size.  They  generally  do  not  average  more 
than  from  5  to  10  pounds.  Several  icebergs  were  grounded  in  the 
pocket.  One,  which  lay  about  3  miles  inside  the  pocket's  mouth,  was 
grounded  on  the  northern  side  in  125  fathoms,  as  Captain  Johnson  as- 
certained by  sounding  near  it. 

Glouoestek,  Mass.,  July  20, 1885. 
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ToK  Y,  TXo.  1 7.      TFashinston,  D.  €•      Augr*  1 8, 1 8  85. 


yO^HBPOHT  ON  PI. ANTING  €ANAI>IAN  OYHTEBfl  NBAS  TIIE  ISIiAND 
OP  AAHdK,  IN  THE  I^ITTIiK  BBI^T,  NOTBITIBBR  O,  1884.* 

By  Prof.  KARIi  MOBIUS. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1883,  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  German  Fish- 
ery Association,  I  read  a  paper  on  the  transplanting  of  oysters,  which 
induced  the  board  of  directors  to  order  some  American  oysters  from  the 
northernmost  points  where  they  are  found ;  and,  if  possible,  they  were 
to  be  from  beds  situated  in  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  the  oysters  had 
been  accustomed  to  water  of  Jess  saltness  than  on  the  coasts  of  the  open 
sea.  Instruments  for  testing  the  saltness  of  these  waters  were,  during 
the  summer  of  1^83,  sent  to  the  Canadian  Government  by  G.  von  Bun- 
sen,  of  Kiel,  second  director  of  the  association.  Various  reports  on  the 
physical  conditions  under  which  the  Oanadian^oysters  live  were  re- 
ceived Irom  Ganadian*officials,  and  further  aid  was  promised,  so  that  we 
could  hope,  through  the  assistance  of  Canadipii  fishery  officials,  to  obtain 
the  desired  kind  of  oysters  for  our  important  experiment. 

About  this  time  Carl  !Kumpff,  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  of 
the  Prussian  Parliament,  was  informed  of  the  plans  of  the  Fishery  Asso- 
ciation, and  offered  to  use  his  knowledge  of  North  America,  and  his 
American  business  connections  in  furthering  these  plans.  In  reply  to 
inquiries,  persons  who  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Canadian 
oyster  fisheries  suggested  that  the  oysters  be  sent  to  Europe  not  in 
spring,  but  late  in  autumn,  when  an  evenly  cool  temperature  might  bo 
looked  for.  We  therefore  looked  for  their  arrival  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber, 1884.  We  were  notified  of  their  shipment  bj^  telegram,  and  on  No- 
vember 3,  17  barrels  of  oysters  arrived  at  Bremerhaven  by  the  Bremen 
steamer  Werra.  Mr.  Eumpff  was  there  in  i)erson  to  receive  them,  and 
on  November  5  brought  them  to  Hadersleben,  by  way  of  Hamburg. 

As  Mr.  Enmx)ft'had  advised  me  by  telegram  that  he  had  started  with 
the  oysters,  I  met  him  at  Neumlinster  at  4  p.  m.  on  November  5.  At 
7  p.  m.  we  passed  Flensburg,  where  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Dinkelmann, 
superintendent  of  fisheries  of  the  district  in  which  the  oysters  were  to 
be  planted.  At  10  p.  m.  we  reached  Hadersleben,  where  we  were  met 
by  A.  Jensen,  who  was  to  forward  the  oysters  to  their  destination. 
By  the  kind  assistance  of  railway  and  custom-house  officials  he  suc- 
ceeded in  transferrinfg  the  17  barrels  of  oysters,  by  8  a.  m.  of  No- 
vember 6,  to  the  steamer  for  Aaroesund,  where  we  soon  joined  him. 


•  "Berieht  iiber  die  Aualegung  kanadischer  Auetem  bei  der  Insel  Aaro,  im  Kleinm  Belt, 
am  6.  Novemher  1884."  From  Circular  No.  8,  1884,  of  the  German  Fishery  Association, 
Beslin,  December  2,  1884.    Translated  from  the  Gcnwan  hy  Heuma;?  Jacobson. 

Biill,  U,  S.  F.  C,  So .17 
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When  all  the  barrels  had  been  placed  on  the  deck  of  the  small  steamer 
we  had  one  of  them  opened,  and  were  rejoiced  to  find  only  a  few  dead 
oysters  on  the  top ;  the  lower  layers  were  all  firmly  closed  and  emitted 
no  odor."  Although  removed  fron  their  native  element,  they  had  sac- 
cessfully  stood  a  journey  of  almost  twenty  days,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  that  when  again  placed  in  the  sea  they  would  thrive.  After  a 
sail  of  two  hours  we  reached  Aaroesund,  where  fishermen  well  acquainted 
with  the  locality,  aided  by  the  crew  of  the  revenue-cutter  stationed  at 
Aaroesund,  took  the  oysters  to  those  places  where  they  were  to  be 
planted  under  our  directions.  The  weather  was  favorable.  We  first 
selected  a  place  southeast  of  Aaroe,  where  the  bottom  was  tolerably  firm 
and  with  only  a  few  aquatic  plants  here  and  there.  Before  planting  11 
barrels  of  oysters,  a  boat-load  of  broken  bricks  and  tiles  was  dumped 
into  the  water,  in  order  to  provide  suitable  objects  to  which  thi^  young 
oysters  might  adhere.  The  other  G  barrels  were  planted  northwest  of 
Aaroe,  near  the  coast  of  Sleswick. 

With  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  entire  numl)er  of  oysters,  we 
had  the  contents  of  one  barrel  counted.  It  contained  800  oysters,  and 
we  have  therefore  planted  about  13,000.  While  the  oysters  were  being 
thrown  into  the  water  the  ship  was  placed  at  anchor,  but  from  time  to 
time  a  little  more  of  the  chain  was  paid  out,  so  that  we  slowly  moviKl 
a  little  towards  the  east-northeast.  We  had  a  map  of  the  Little  Belt, 
and  the  places  where  we  planted  the  oysters  were  properly  marked,  so 
that  thiey  can  be  found  at  any  time  without  difficulty.  None  of  the 
places  where  our  Canadian  oysters  were  planted  were  the  same  where 
Engineer  Meyer  in  1880  planted  smaller  American  oysters. 

As  one  barrel  after  the  other  was  opened  and  emptied  we  were  re- 
joiced to  find  that  at  most  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  oysters  were  deiid. 
Those  which  were  alive  kept  their  shells  as  firmly  closed  as  if  they  had 
been  taken  from  the  water  only  a  few  days  before.  Some  which  were 
opened  were  found  to  be  entirely  free  from  any  disagreeable  flavor  and 
tasted  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  left  the  bed  very  recently.  The  North 
American  oysters  which  I  tasted  at  the  Fishery  Exhibitions  of  Berlin 
and  London  did  not  have  as  fine  a, flavor  as  these  Canadian  oysters. 
They  had  not  been  washed  before  packing,  for  their  shells  were  covered 
with  yellow  mud.  Besides  this  mud  from  the  oyster-beds  there  were 
found  in  the  barrels  many  shells  of  Crepidula  fornicata  L.,  a  snail  which 
is  frequently  found  on  the  oysters  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  as 
stated  by  A.  A.  Gould  in  his  work.  Invertebrates  of  Massachusetts, 
Mollusca,  2d  ed.,  1870,  p.  202. 

After  we  had  consigned  the  oysters  to  the  sea,  and  requested  the 
crew  of  the  revenue  cutter  to  see  to  it  that  they  were  not  disturbed,  we 
returned  to  Haderslebeu  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  had  a 
conference  with  several  persons  wlio  had  aided  us  or  were  to  aid  us  iu 
the  future.  Early  on  November  7  we  left  Hadersleben,  happy  iu  tlie 
thought  that  the  second  attempt  to  plant  North  American  oyster^  on 
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the  east  coast  of  Sleswick  had  been  made  on  a  thoroughly  sound  basis, 
and  that  healthy  oysters  had  been  planted.  We  must  now  wait  pa- 
tiently and  see  whether  these  oysters  will  not  only  live  for  a  period  of 
years  in  the  saltest  portion  of  the  German  waters  of  the  Baltic,  but 
also  grow,  propagate,  and  produce  a  numerous  offspring  which  will 
form  regular  beds. 

If  our  most  sanguine  expectations  are  realized,  that  is,  if  the  oysters, 
which  undoubtedly  have  reached  the  period  of  sexual  maturity,  during 
the  coming  summer  produce  spawn,  and  if  this  spawn  adheres  to  shells 
of  the  mother  oysters,  to  tiles  and  bricks  or  other  objects  on  the -bottom 
of  the  Little  Belt,  and  if  by  autumn  the  young  oysters  have  reached  a 
size  such  that  they  can  easily  be  found,  our  experiment  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  an  end.  The  first  Baltic  offspring  of  our  Canadian  oysters 
must  grow  up,  must  reach  sexual  maturity,  and  must  in  turn  produce 
offspring,  and  such  an  event  can  hardly  be  looked  for  before  the  sum- 
mer of  1887  or  1888.  We  therefore  have  to  wait  at  least  three  or  four 
years  before  our  experiment,  which  begins  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  will  show  whether  the  Canadian  oyster  will  permanently 
thrive  in  the  Baltic. 

In  conclusion  I  will  add  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  origin  of  these  oys- 
ters and  their  transportation  to  Bremerhaven  (the  data  have  been  kindly 
furnished  by  Mr.  Eumpff),  and  on  some  of  their  zoological  qualities. 

The  oysters  planted  by  us  were  almost  evenly  divided  between  two 
varieties  of  the  American  oyster,  namely,  the  round  and  the  long  va- 
riety, which  by  some  conchologists  are  considered  as  two  difi'erent  spe- 
cies. The  round  variety  is  known  in  natural  history  as  Ostrea  virgini- 
ufui  Lister,  and  the  long  variety  as  Ostrea  canadensis  Brugifere,  or  Os- 
trea borealis  Lamarck.  From  measurements  made  by  me  it  appeared 
that  most  of  the  shells  of  the  round  oysters  (Ostrea  Virginians)  planted 
by  us  were  from  80  to  100  millimeters  long,  from  60  to  70  millimeters 
broad,  and  from  25  to  35  millimeters  thick ;  while  most  of  the  shells  of 
the  long  variety  {Ostrea  canadensis)  were  from  120  to  200  millimeters 
long,  from  50  to  70  millimeters  broad,  and  from  20  to  37  millimeters 
thick.  If  the  aonual  growth  of  the  Canadian  oysters  progresses  at  the 
same  rate  as  that  of  the  Sleswick  oysters,  I  estimate  most  of  the  oys- 
ters planted  near  Aaroe  to  be  from  six  to'  twelve  years  old. 

The  long  oysters  had  been  taken  from  beds  18  feet  deep  at  the  mouth  . 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  and  the  round  ones  at  the  same  depth 
from  beds  in  the  open  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence.  Ten  barrels  were  filled 
with  each  of  these  two  varieties,  and  by  the  most  rapid  transit,  byway 
of  Quebec  and  Portland,  conveyed  to  New  York,  where  they  arrived  on 
i  vXobQT  24.  As  the  barrels  were  received  in  a  somewhat  damaged  con- 
dition, the  oysters  were  taken  out  and  during  the  night  packed  by  skilled 
]>ersons  in  a  better  and  firmer  manner,  so  that  the  round  oysters  only 
tilled  9  and  the  long  ones  8  barrels.  They  were  taken  on  board  the 
Werra  on  October  25,  and  arrived  in  Bremerhaven  on  November  3. 
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It  is  owing  to  Mr.  bumpff  that  the  oysters  were  conveyed  from  the 
month  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Biver  to  the  Little  Belt  in  excellent  con- 
dition  and  in  the  comparatively  short  time  of  twenty  days.  I  desire 
nothing  more  earnestly  than  that  his  disinterested  efforts  may  be  crowned 
with  complete  success,  and  that  the  Canadian  oysters  may  thrive  in  the 
waters  of  the  Baltic. 


71.-IVOTB  ON  THB  CITJLTIJBB  OF  ABIBBICAN  BAMaVKON  IN  PBANCB.* 

By  C.  RATEBET-WATTEIi. 

On  his  return  from  a  scientific  mission  to  Tunis,  Prof.  Val6ry-Mayet 
said :  ^^  Several  American  salmon  have  during  the  last  year  been  caaght 
in  the  river  H^rault  and  the  river  Aude,  although  I  had  not  placed  any 
in  the  last-mentioned  river.  -  This  year  some  more  have  been  caught  in 
the  river  Aude,  but  I  have  not  been  informed  of  similar  catches  in  the 
river  fl6rault.  The  Aude  is  really  more  favorable  for  the  development 
of  salmon  than  the  H^rault.  Like  the  river  Garonne,  which  is  so  rich 
in  salmon,  it  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  for  three-fourths  of  its  course 
has  an  oceanic  climate,  like  the  Garonne." 

The  secretary  called  attention  to  the  transmission  of  eggs  of  the 
Salmo  quinn(Ltj  the  young  fry  of  which  were  placed  in  the  H6rault,  where, 
however,  none  of  them  were  found  again,  while  some  have  been  caught 
in  the  Aude.  He  thinks  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  renew  this  at- 
tempt to  introduce  salmon  in  watercourses,  limiting  these  attempts, 
however,  to  the  ordinary  kind  {Salmo  salar). 

If  the  Society  should  share  this  opinion,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to 
decide  at  the  present  time  what  should  be  done  when  the  time  arrives 
to  make  this  experiment  1  In  his  opinion  it  would  be  best  to  place  the 
young  fry  not  near  the  mouths  of  these  rivers,  as  has  been  the  practice 
hitherto,  but  rather  near  their  sources,  with  the  view  to  come  nearer  to 
the  conditions  of  natural  reproduction. 

The  eggs  might  be  sent  at  the  opportune  moment  for  subjecting  them 
to  the  process  of  incubation,  by  having  an  arrangement  with  Val6ry- 
Mayet,  professor  at  the  Agricultural  School  of  Moutpellier,  whose  zeal- 
ous and  intelligent  aid  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  Acclimatization  Society. 
Prof.  Val6ry-Mayet  should  be  written  to  now,  asking  him  to  state  on 
what  conditions  he  could  receive  an  instalment  of  eggs  with  the  view 
to  their  incubation  and  the  placing  of  the  young  fry  in  the  river  Aude. 

Mr.  Grisard,  in  this  connection,  recalled  the  fact  that  bull-frogs  which 
had  escaped  from  the  Acclimatization  Garden  had  successfully  propa- 
gated their  species  in  the  marshes  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  at 
this  day  they  may  be  found. 

^From  Bulletin  Metuuel  de  la  Sodit^  Nationale  ^A^limat^tion  dp  ^aiice,  fonrth 
wnw,  YqI.  J,  No,  9,  gepteiflljer,  1864,  pp.  756-766, 
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OBRIHAN  P18UBHT  AflSOCIATIOIV. 

Br  MAX  TON  DEm  BORNE. 

Canadian  otstebs.— In  Circulars  2,  1883,  and  3,  1884,  it  is  stated 
that  hopes  were  entertained  of  saccessfuUy  transplanting  Canadian  oys- 
ters to  the  Western  Baltic.  The  necessary  condition  was  to  take  the 
oysters  from  latitudes  whose  temperature  all  the  year  round  corresponded 
to  that  of  the  Western  Baltic,  and  from  waters  whose  saltness  was  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  that  pi  the  Baltic.  We  are  now  glad  to 
state  th(it,  thanks  to  (he  exceedingly  careful  arrangements  made  by 
Messrs.  Bumpff  and  Mobius,  the  experiment  of  transporting  these  oys- 
ters across  the  ocean  has  proved  a  great  success.  The  first  telegram 
from  these  gentlemen,  dated  November  7, 1884,  reads  as  follows :  "  Oys- 
ters arrived  in  excellent  condition ;  upwards  of  13,000  live  oysters  planted 
in  the  Baltic,  during  the  most  favorable  weather." 

The  telegram  was  followed  by  a  short  letter  from  Prof.  Karl  Mobius, 
ia  which  he  promises  a  full  report  for  our  next  circular,  and  states  the 
following:  ^^  Messrs.  Bumpff  and  Mobius,  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 6,  left  Hadersleben  [in  Sleswick-Holstein]  with  the  17  barrels  of 
oysters,  and  conveyed  them  to  'Aaroesund,  on  the  Little  Belt.  There 
they  were  placed  on  board  the  revenue-cutter,  on  which  there  were  sev- 
eral experienced  fishermen,  and  after  a  short  while  suitable  places  for 
planting  the  oysters  had  been  found.  When  tbe  barrels  were  opened 
nearly  all  the  oysters  were  firmly  closed  (and  therefore  alive),  and  only 
on  the  top  were  a  few  dead  oysters  found.  The  flavor  of  the  oysters 
was  as  fresh  and  good  as  if  they  had  left  their  Canadian  banks  only  a 
few  days  ago.  We  have  carefully  marked  tbe  places  where  the  oysters 
were  planted,  so  that  they  can  easily  be  found." 

California  salmon. — The  American  fishculturist  Marshall  McDon- 
ald reports  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  acclimatize  the  Cali- 
fornia salmon  in  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  tribu-^ 
taries  of  the  Mississippi,  but  that  in  consequence  of  artifical  fish  culture 
the  Sacramento  Elver  yielded  twice  as  many  salmon  as' formerly,  and 
that  the  annual  product  of  these  fisheries  had  been  increased  $300,000. 
The  cause  of  this  seems  to  be  that  the  water  of  the  Western  rivers  is 
colder  and  that  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  rivers  warmer  than  that 
of  the  sea.  In  France  the  acclimatization  of  this  fish  seems  to  have 
been  successful  in  the  river  Aude,  near  Narbonne,  as  the  fish  return 
to  this  river  from  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  von  Kalkreuth,  of  Obragorzig  (proyince  of  Posen,  Prussia), 
caught  a  California  salmon  weighing  5  pounds  in  the  Eurzig  Lake. 


•From  Circular  No.  6,  1884,  of  the  Deutsche  FiacJierei-Verein,  Berlin,  November  18, 
1884.    Translated  from  the  German  by  Herman  Jacobson. 
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While  qnite  yonng  this  fish  was  exhibited  in  the  aqnarium  of  Mayor 
Schuster  at  the  Berlin  International  Fishery  Exposition. 

At  Szoinolany,  Hungary,  many  of  the  California  salmon  died  in  con- 
sequence of  the  spawn  having  been  extracted.  Count  Palffy  accord- 
ingly had  the  remaining  fish  placed  in  the  river  Waag,  with  the  hope 
that  they  would  go  into  the  Black  Sea  and  finally  stock  the  Danube.  In 
the  autumn  of  1882  the  number  of  California  salmon  was  109,  weighing 
in  all  52  pounds. 

Baroness  von  Wattmann,  of  Cieszanow,  Galicia,  reports  that  in  her 
fish-cultural  establishment  the  California  salmon  had  in  a  year's  tune 
grown  twice  as  large  as  the  domestic  salmon  and  trout. 

American  beook-trout  (Salmo  fontinalis). — This  fish  is  already 
so  thoroughly  acclimatized  in  Grermany  that  21,684  impregnated  eggs  . 
could  be  sent  from  Coslin  (province  of  Pomerania,  Prussia)  and  12,030 
from  Boit^enburg  (Mecklenburg),  and  that  the  president  of  the  Fishery 
Association  of  Upper  Hungary,  Count  Migazzy,  had  17,000  eggs  of  this 
fish  impregnated  at  his  establishment  at  Ar&nyos-Mar6th.  Eecently, 
also,  18,776  eggs  were  imported  from  America.  If  the  water  does  not  be- 
come too  warm  during  the  summer,  this  fish  thrives  greatly.  At  Cley- 
singeu  the  brook-trout  of  la^t  year  now  average  in  weight  one-third  of 
a  pound ;  at  Scheibe  and  Zwatzen  the  fry  of  1883  has  grown  wonder- 
fully ;  and  at  Woschczutz  and  Wusterbarth  the  young  fish  of  1883  have 
attained  a  length  of  17  centimeters  [6.?  inches]. 

From  Starnberg,  Bavaria,  it  is  reported  that  the  brook-trout  seems  to 
make  itself  at  home  in  the  waters  of  Upper  Bavaria,  which  are  well 
stocked  with  these  fish.  At  Georgenbach,  near  Starnberg,  several  fine 
specimens  of  this  fish  have  been  caught  with  hook  and  line.  The  Starn- 
berg fish-cultural  establishment  contains  fish  of  three  years — 1882, 1883, 
and  1884 — and  eggs  have  already  been  obtained  from  the  oldest  of  these 
fish.  The  same  observation  was  made  here  as  at  Huuingue,  that  this 
fish  does  not  endure  very  well  the  extraction  of  its  eggs.  Nevertheless 
it  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  German  waters. 

Eainbow-tbout  {Salmo  irideus). — ^This  fish,  coming  from  the  rivers 
of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  was  strongly  recommended 
by  Director  Haack,  of  Hnniugue,  and  the  German  Fishery  Association 
gave  full  attention  to  it.  Owing  to  the  kind  efforts  of  the  American 
fish-culturists,  a  great  number  of  the  eggs  of  this  fish  has  again  been 
imported  into  Germany.  There  is  all  the  more  reason  to  rejoice  at  this, 
because  the  transportation  of  these  eggs  is  connected  with  considjerable 
difficulty,  as  it  spawns  in  spring,  and  as,  therefore,  theeggs  must  be  trans- 
ported during  the  hot  season  of  the  year.  Mr.  Blackford,  of  New  York, 
from  whom  we  received  a  quantity  of  rainbow-trout  eggs  in  exchange 
for  German  trout  eggs,  reports  that  in  the  Eastern  States  the  rainbow- 
trout  has  changed  its  habits  and  occasionally  begun  to  spawn  in  winter, 
so  that  he  would  perhaps  be  able  to  send  us  eggs  as  early  as  December. 
However,  the  eggs  sent  by  him,  and  also  those  sent  by  Professor  Baird, 
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were*  not  recofvod  till  the  beginning  of  spring.  On  three  occasions  eggs 
W4Te  sent  from  Kew  York  to  Bremen  in  April  and  May,  and  our  faith- 
ful assistant  F.  Busse,  of  GeestemUnde,  attended  to  the  unpacking,  dis- 
tribution, and  shipping  of  the  eggs  in  the  most  careful  manner.  He 
has  always  most  kindly  taken  care  of  the  numerous  consignments  of 
fish-eggs  which  we  liave  received  from  America,  and  deserves  great 
credit  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  fish-culture. 

Director  Haack,  of  Huningue,  regards  the  rainbow-trout  as  the  most 
valuable  fish  that  America  has  sent  us.  In  April,  1884,  it  appeared 
that  of  the  fish  twenty-one  months  old,  which  had  reached  a  weight  of 
one-half  to  three-fourths  pound,  not  one  had  been  lost.  The  yield  was 
10,000  eggs  and  1,500  fish.  The  two-and-one-half  year-old  fish  in  Au- 
gust, 1884,  weighed  from  three-fourths  to  one  pound.  In  Count  Palffy's 
establishment  at  Szomolany,  Hungary,  443  rainbow-trout  were  placed 
in  the  water  in  1882,  and  in  1883  the  number  remaining  was  434. 

Mayor  Schuster,  of  Freiburg,  writes  that  the  fry  obtained  from  the 
first  eggs  sent  from  America  were  very  fine,  and  that  the  supply  was 
sufficient  to  establish  permanently  the  fish  in  Germany.  At  Starnberg 
the  American  brook-trout  has  developed  better  than  the  rainbow-trout. 
Mr.  Eckardt,  of  Liibbinchen,  from  52G  eggs  obtained  500  little  fish,  which 
did  very  well  in  a  small  pond.  Mr.  Zenk,  of  Secwiese,  thinks  that  the 
rainbow- trout  will  prove  especially  adapted  to  culture  in  trout  ponds. 

American  landlocked  salmon. — Siuce  1883  this  fish  has  grown 
very  well  near  Oliva,  Prussia.  Jn  the  Wiirm  Lake,  near  Starnberg,  a 
fish  of  this  kind  measuring  24  centimeters  [about  9J  inches]  was  recently 
caught,  and  a  well-grown  specimen  was  taken  in  the  Tegern  Lake.  In 
a  ])ond  near  Friedrichshuld,  in  Pomerania,  such  fish  thrive  very  well. 

American  whitefish  {Coregomis  alius), — The  Bayerische  Fischerei- 
Zeitung  (Bavarian  Fishery  Journal)  sajs,  on  p.  231,  that  for  the  last  three 
years  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  German  and  Bavarian  Fishery 
Associations  to  acclimatize  whitefish  in  the  Ammer,  the  Tegern,  the 
Walchen,  and  other  lakes  in  the  south  of  Bavaria.  There  is  good  rea- 
son to  liope  lor  success,  as  Mr.  Hopplinger,  superintendent  of  Bavarian 
fisheries,  a  man  of  considerable  experience  in  matters  pertaining  to 
fish-culture,  about  the  beginning  of  July,  1884,  caught  such  enormous 
quantities  of  the  American  whitefish  in  the  Tegern  Lake  that  he  was 
obliged  to  submerge  the  net  again  in  order  to  set  the  young  fish  free. 
Several  well-grown  specimens  have  since  then  been  captured. 

The  receipts  of  fish-eggs  from  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird  w^ere  as  follows: 


In  1883-'84. 


^ImofontinalU  (Baehaaihling) 45,000  18,770 

ikUmo  irideus  (Refjenbogen/oreUe) 9,800  80,651 

Trutta  laeuMlrit  (Se^oreUe) 25,000 

rcregonua albu*  {Amerikaniiehe MarSm) 600,000  900,000 
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rS^THB   INJVBIOVS   KFPECTS  OF   BAFTlIVO   ON    Tnfi    IjAWLJB   AfVD 

RIVEH  FlflnEBIKS  OF  8WEDEIV.* 

By  Prof.  A.  J.  IVlAIilflGBEIir. 

Freshwater  fisheries. — lu  those  iiarts  of  our  country  where 
these  fisheries  have  beeu  carried  on  with  proper  care,  they  have  on  the 
whole  not  undergone  any  great  changes,  and  have  even  in  some  places 
become  more  productive.  From  most  places,  however,  it  is  reported 
that  the  freshwater  fisheries,  even  in  localities  where  formerly  the.''  were 
very  productive  and  furnished  profitable  employment  to  a  large' class 
of  our  people,  have  declined  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  them  unprof- 
itable. The  causes  of  this  state  of  afi'airs  vary  very  considerably. 
Through  the  sinking  and  draining  of  lakes  the  fisheries  have  in  some 
places  undergone  considerable  changes ;  the  area  of  fishing  waters  has 
decreased,  while  the  area  of  cultivated  ground,  and  with  it  the  popula- 
tion, has  increased.  In  several  localities  the  fisheries  have  become  less 
productive  through  the  constantly  increasing  rafting,  as  thereby  it  has 
become  difficult  and  even  sometimes  impossible  for  the  fish  to  go  to 
their  accustomed  spawning  places.  Sawmills  and  other  industrial  es- 
tablishmcDts  have  also  had  an  injurious  influence  on  the  fisheries, both 
by  the  construction  of  dikes  and  by  the  refuse  which  is  thrown  into  the 
water  and  renders  it  uninhabitable  for  fish. 

Many  complaints  come  from  the  district  of  Gefleborg  that  both  the 
sea  and  river  fisheries  hove  decreased,  especially  the  salmon  fisheries, 
owing  to  the  increased  rafting  in  the  rivers.  The  same  applies  to  the 
sea  fisheries  in  the  districts  of  Westemorrland,  Westerbotten,  and  Norr- 
botten.  From  all  the  northern  distiicts  it  is  reported  that  the  fisheries 
have  decreased,  and  among  the  causes  is  mentioned  the  increased  num- 
ber of  saw-mills,  which,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  throw  considerable 
quantities  of  sawdust  into  the  water,  so  as  sometimes  to  cover  the  bottom 
entirely. 

At  Atran  (in  the  district  of  Halland)  the  salmon  fisheries,  which  in 
1875,  according  to  a  report  made  by  Maj.  M.  Kilman,  yielded  an  income 
of  $6,595.77,  have  now  declined  to  such  a  degree  as  only  to  yield  $2,282.50 
in  18^0.  As  the  cause  of  this  there  is  assigned  the  disturbing  of  the 
spawning  places  by  excessive  quantities  of  bark  from  lumber  which  is 
rafted  down  the  river,  which  rafting  has  been  going  on  for  years  and 
is  on  the  increase. 

The  lake  fisheries  of  the  Kalmar  district. — It  is  reported 
from  Jareda,  in  the  county  of  Aspeland,  that  in  the  river  Em,  which 

flows  through  the  Jam  Lake,  many  salmon  were  caught  in  former  times, 

■  ' 

*•  Om  timmerflotiningens  skadlighet  pd  insjS-  och  flodfisket"  From  Report  of  the  Swe- 
iish  Fish  Commissiou,  March  3,  1683.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Herman 
'Accasox. 
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8ome  weighing  as  much  as  33  pounds,  while  of  late  years  scarcely  any 
salmon  are  caught,  and  those  of  less  weight.  In  1880  the  heaviest  sal- 
mon weighed  14^  pounds ;  and  since  rafting  has  begun,  the  fisheries,  and 
more  especially  the  salmon  fisheries,  have  decreased  still  further. 

The  lake  fisheries  of  the  ferEFLEBORG  DISTRICT. — The  Gefle- 

borg  district  is  rich  in  lakes  and  streams,  and  has  in  former  years  had 
very  productive  freshwater  fisheries.  It  is  reported  that  these  fisheries 
have  decreased  very  much  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Thus  the  eel 
fisheries  in  the  Voxna  River  about  the  year  1840  annually  yielded  from 
6,000  to  10,000  pounds  of  eels  of  the  Very  finest  quality,  while  now  the 
income  derived  from  these  fisheries  does  not  pay  the  expense  of  carrying 
them  on.  T^e  same  appli€l6'tJb  t'he^-sJilmdn  fisheries  in  the  Voxna  River 
in  its  course  through  the  township  of  Alfta.  Formrtrly  these  fisheries 
yielded  a  good  income,  but  now  they  hardly  pay  expenses.  In  the 
Delanger  River,  in  the  township  of  Idenor,  the  whitefish  fisheries  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago  annually  yielded  COO  pounds  of  fish,  while  scarcely 
any  are  caught  now.  In  this  same  river  many  salmon  were  caught  in 
former  years,  but  now,  since  rafting  is  carried  on,  these  fisheries  have 
almost  entirely  ceased.  Rafting  has  an  injurious  influence  on  the  fisher- 
ies in  various  ways.  The  refuse  from  the  rafting  gathers  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake's,  whereby  the  water  becomes  polluted  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
kill  the  young  fish.  Schools  of  fish  congregate  underneath  the  large 
rafts  and  are  killed  by  the  turpentine  exuding  from  the  lumber.  During 
the  spawning  season  rafting  injures  the  fisheries  in  lakes  and  rivers  by 
large  masses  of  lumber  driving  the  water  high  up  on  the  shores ;  the 
fish  deposit  their  spawn  in  this  water,  but  before  it  is  hatched  the  water 
recedes  and  the  spawn,  or  occasionally  young  fry,  is  left  on  dry  land. 

Reports  also  come  from  the  district  of  Kopparberg  [Falun]  that  the 
fisheries  have  decreased,  owing  to  the  same  causes  as  in  Gefleborg. 

District  of  Jemtland. — The  district  of  Jemtlaud  abounds  in 
large  anri  small  lakes,  rivers,  streams,  and  brooks.  Among  the  lakes 
the  r:.ore  important  are  the  Stor  Lake,  the  Kalln  Lake,  and  the  Strom 
T.a,ke.  The  rivers  Ljusnan,  Ljungan,  and  Indal  in  their  upper  course 
flow  through  this  district.  In  those  lakes  through  which  no  rivers  or 
streams  flow  the  fisheries  have  not,  as  a  general  rule,  undergone  any 
change;  but  the  case  is  very  diflerent  with  those  lakes  through  which 
flow  rivers  on  which  rafting  is  done,  for  here  the  flsheries  have  decreased 
from  this  cause,  and  have  actually  ceased  in  some  places.  The  salmon 
fisheries,  which  are  the  most  important  and  which  have  been  carried  on 
with  special  care,  have  sufiered  especially  from  rafting.  Thus  it  is  stated 
that'  the  salmon  fisheries  in  the  Ragunda  River,  which  formerly  were 
very  productive,  have  of  late  years  decreased  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
render  them  entirely  unprofitable.  The  cause  is  stated  to  be  the  vast 
quantity  of  lumber  rafted  down  the  river,  which  rafting  is  going  on 
from  the  beginning  of  spring  till  the  end  of  summer,  while  formerly 
rafting  ended  toward  the  end  of  June.    Massed  of  lumber  are  often 
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piled  lip  in  p^roat  heaps  Dear  the  banks,  causing  great  damage  to  the 
banks  and  the  bottom  of  the  river ;  and  as  it  often  happens  that  these 
piles,  when  once  they  get  in  motion,  float  down  the  ijver  very  swiftly, 
they  drive  back  the  salmon  which  have  sought  shelter  near  the  water- 
falls. After  several  futile  attempts  the  salmon  become  tired  and  re 
main  below  the  lower  falls  j  but  even  there  they  are  often  killed,  for  it 
is  stated  that  dead  salmon  are  frequently  found  among  the  lumber  of 
the  rafts. 

The  loss  occasioned  by  the  decrease  of  these  formerly  very  productiv^e 
fisheries  is  felt  all  the  ijiore  keenly.as  the  shore  owners  on  the  Ragunda 
Lake  are  obliged  to  pay  annually  7^  barrels  of  salmon  to  the  district 
of  Forssa  to  indemnify  them  for  the  loss  of  their  fisheries  in  the  Ge- 
dung  River.  This  obligation  dates  from  the  year  1796,  ^hen  the  Ra- 
gunda owners  received  i)ermission  from  the  King  to  open  a  canal  run- 
ning past  the  Gedung  River,  and  to  drain  the  Ragunda  Lake,  which 
was  2  miles  long.  The  accumulation  of  lumber  which  occurs  frequently 
near  the  place  where  the  Indal  River  flows  into  the  sea,  often  covering 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  river  and  sometimes  extending  even  down  to 
the  bottom,  of  course  proves  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  salmon  in  their 
going  up  the  river.  The  consequence  is  that  both  the  river  and  the 
lakes  connected  with  it  are  gradually  being  deserted  by  thofish.  Ur- 
gent requests  have  been  addressed  to  the  commission  from  Ragunda 
to  have  rafting  limited  to  the  time  when  the  water  is  highest,  and  to 
have  all  lumber  which  is  to  be  rafted  completely  barked  before  it  is 
l)laced  in  the  water,  as  the  bark  pollutes  the  water,  and  sometimes  en- 
tirely covers  and  destroys  the  spawning  places. 

District  of  Westernorrland. — The  fisheries  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  this  district  are  reported  to  have  decreased  considerably  from 
the  same  causes  as  in  Jeuitland,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  dams  built 
for  saw-mills  and  other  mills  and  for  rafting  are  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  fish  to  ascend  and  descend  the 
wat-ercourses.  From  Fjellsjo  it  is  reported  that  the  fisheries  have  de- 
creased to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  entirely  unprofitable,  and  it 
is  stated  that  no  one  cares  to  set  nets  which  are  in  constant  danger  of 
being  disturbed  by  rafting. 

District  of  Wesi^rbotten. — In  some  parts  of  this  district  the 
freshwater  fisheries  are  said  to  have  decreased,  while  in  others  they 
have  remained  the  same  as  in  former  times.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  smaller  lakes,  through  which  no  rivers  flow  in  which  rafting  is 
going  on  ;  while  the  fisheries  have  decreased  in  all  those  streams  where 
lumber  is  rafted,  and  where  dams  have  been  constructed. 

District  of  Norrbotten.— The  decline  of  the  fisheries  in  this 
district  is  more  general  than  in  the  more  northerly  districts.  All  the 
rei)orts  a^ree  in  this  with  the  exception  of  Lake  Storafvan,  where  the 
fisheries  are  the  same  as  in  former  times. 

Helsingfors,  Finland,  Russia,  NQvemher  30, 1884. 
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74.-ORGANIC  9IATTSR  IN  TKE  BAE.TIC. 

By  Prof.  V.  HEIVSEN. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Sleswick-Holsteiii  Pli.y Biological  Association,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1885.]* 

An  investigation  to  determine  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  Baltic,  exclusive  of  the  harbors  and  bays,  has  been 
in  progress  since  August,  1884,  at  tUe  request  of  the  commission  for  the 
investigation  of  the  German  seas. 

The  theoretical  basis  for  such  an  investigation  is  given  in  a  paper  on 
"The  Occurrence  and  Quantity  of  Eggs  of  some  Fish  in  the  Baltic.'' t 
The  investigation  was  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  constant 
shaking  motion  prevailing  in  the  sea  distributes  all  matter  floating  in 
its  waters  almost  evenly,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  of 
growth  and  increase  for  the  various  formations  floating  in  the  water 
(partly  objectless  and  partly  with  no  other  object  than  to  seek  food) 
■are  everywhere  the  same  in  wdter  of  the  same  character. 

practical  investigations  have  tended  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this 
theory.  The  distribution  of  matter  was  of  course  not  absolutely  even. 
A  shaking  process  would  bring  about  a  close  approach  to  even  distri- 
bution, but  could  never  make  it  perfect.  Moreover,  there  was  a  lively 
exchange  in  the  basin  in  question  between  the  waters  of  the  Cattegat 
and  those  of  the  Eastern  Baltic,  rendering  the  even  distribution  liable 
to  constant  disturbances.  It  appears,  however,  that  when  the  steamer 
is  anchored,  and  successive  columns  of  water  (of  3,  5,  7,  &c.,  meters 
depth)  are  examined  as  to  their  contents,  the  entire  quantity  of  organic 
matter  and  of  individuals  is  approximately  proportionate  to  the  volume 
of  water  which  has  been  examined;  that  therefore  the  distribution  of 
matter  in  this  portion  of  the  Baltic,  whose  depth  rarely  exceeds  20  me- 
ters, corresponds  approximately  to  this  depth.  In  fishing  a  number  of 
times  in  succession  in  a  column  of  water  of  equal  depth,  while  the  cur- 
rent passes  the  anchored  vessel,  the  catches  will  vary  in  quantity  and 
numerical  composition,  but  the  differences  do  not  exceed  50  per  cent. 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  catches  in  the  Baltic  between  the 
Holstein  shores  and  the  nearest  Danish  islands  would  not  vary  50  per  cent 
from  the  average  of  the  first  catches  referred  to  above.  As  there  was 
sufficient  agreement  between  the  results  obtained  by  continuous  fish- 
ing near  the  surface,  as  the  steamer  i)ursued  its  course,  and  the  results 
obtained  at  points  where  a  halt  was  made,  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of 


■  *'  Sitzung  des  physiologischen  VtrHnSy  den  12.  Januar  1885."  From  Mitiheilungen  fUr 
den  Verein  Schlesvcig-HoUieinischer  Aerste,  Part  X,  No.  7, 1885.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Herman  Jacobson. 

tSee  Fish  Oommissioo. Report,  1882,  p.  427, 
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the  conteuts  of  lar^^e  sea  areas  Diay  certainly  be  gaiued,  provided  tbe 
apparatus  used  is  sufficiently  accurate. 

The  importance  of  such  investigations  for  the  physiological  knowledjje 
of  the  sea  is  greater  than  raay  appear  at  first  sight.  The  first  question 
to  be  decided  was  one  which  had  so  far  hardly  been  considered  seriously, 
namely,  whether  the  light  of  the  sun  exercises  in  the  water  of  the  sea 
the  same  germinating  influence  as  in  the  air  and  on  the  land.  By  these 
investigations  this  question  has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative.  lu 
December,  for  example,  there  ha  .  been  found  in  M)  cubic  meters  of  water 
more  than  100,000,000  of  plants  dependent  on  sunlight  (Rhizosolenia  alata, 
80,000,000;  Chcetoceros,  3  species,  62,000,000),  all  vigorously  increasing, 
and  this  entire  mass  of  plants  had  been  produced  in  the  course  of  about 
two  months.  Most  of  these  plants  sprouting  in  salt  water  belonged  to 
the  simplest  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  therefore  appeared 
particularly  adapted  to  decide  general  questions  of  generation. 

Even  among  the  animals  living  on  the  coast  there  are  but  few  which 
live  on  firmly  rooted  plants,  and  it  is  an  erroneous  idea  that  during  au- 
tumn and  winter  a  sufficient  quantity  of  particles  was  torn  off,  which 
floated  in  the  sea  and  served  as  food  for  the  copepods  and  other  ani- 
mals, for  even  in  the  Baltic  the  quantity  of  such  floating  matter  was 
very  small.  The  vast  majority  of  marine  animals  (such  as  fungi,  polyj!>8, 
worms,  ascidians,  mussels,  a  great  many  snails,  crustaceans,  and  higher 
animals)  live,  most  of  them  directly  and  a  few  indirectly,  on  floating 
matter,  which  in  its  lower  forms  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the 
animated  original  material  of  the  life  of  the  sea. 

If  we  can  believe  that  light,  which  as  a  fact  exercises  a  generating 
influence  in  the  sea,  is  used  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  we  arrive  at 
a  remarkable  conclusion.  As  the  organic  beings  in  the  sea  need  not 
protect  themselves  against  lack  of  salt  and  moisture,  they  can  be  of 
lighter  build  and  of  a  lower  organization  than  land  and  freshwater 
animals,  That  they  are  of  a  lower  organization  can  actually  be  shown. 
The  conclusion  would  therefore  be  drawn  that  the  same  quantity  of 
light  must  be  able  to  bind  together  more  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the 
sea  than  on  the  land,  and  that  in  the  sea  more  organic  matter  mast  be 
generated  than  on  the  land,  provided  not  too  much  light  is  reflected 
irom  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  investigations  made  in  the  western  partof  the  Baltic  have  shown 
that  the  quantity  of  matter  floating  in  its  waters  is  so  great  as  to  indi- 
cate an  annual  production  not  much  smaller  than  that  of  an  equal  area 
of  land.  When  it  is  considered  that  wherever  animals  are  rooted  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  there  must  be  floating  matter  to  supply  them  with 
food,  we  feel  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  organic  and 
animated  beings  floating  in  the  sea  must  be  enormous. 

It  was  not  astonishing  that  this  powerful  generauve  activity'  had 
hitherto  almost  escaped  our  observations,  as  thus  far  no  one  has  eu- 
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deavored  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  matter  floating  in  the  sea.*  It 
was  difficult  to  make  such  observatipus,  because  one  formation  passed 
away  after  a  few  months,  to  give  way  to  others.  No  such  accumulation 
of  full-grown  matter  as  is  found  everywhere  on  the  land  can,  there- 
fore, be  looked  for  in  the  sea. 


75.-HTOROGBAP1IIC  WORK  OF  THB  AliBATROSS  IN  1884. 

By  I.ieut.  SEATON  SCHROEDER,  U.  S.  N. 

During  the  j-ear  1884  the  Albatross  took  70 L  soundings,  almost  all  of 
which  were  located  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  give  them  hydrographic 
value.  During  the  winter  and  spring  the  vessel  was  employed  by 
the  Navy  Department  in  searching  for  reported  dangers  in  the  West 
Indies  and  on  the  way  there,  runnings  lines  of  soundings  across  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  among  some  of  the  islands,  noting  currents  care- 
fully, and  establishing  the  longitude  of  Cape  San  Antonio  lighthouse, 
Cuba. 

The  following  are  the  reported  dangers  over  or  near  which  the  depths 
were  found  in  the  positions  given  : 


Name. 


Latituda 


Orion  Shoal  ., 

Ashton  Shoal 

Penscvei^Dza  Shoal 

Mourand  Shoal 

Lei;!hton  Rock 

Iamh  Shoal 

Breakers    

Vigia .• 

G<>orgia  Bhoal  * .  - .  . 

Tribrine  Shoal 

Powhatan  Shoal 

Duobtfal 

Sanclio  Pardo  t 

Albatrofis  Shoal .... 

Vijrla 

Uuhtley 


o    /    // 

34  48  45 
33  50  20 
31  15  42 
24  oo  14 
17  39  30 
17  48  00 
12  54  40 
12  10  30 


12  U  30 
11. n  00 
14  53  40 


22  49  20 

23  06  00 
30  46  00 


Longitude. 


o     I     n 

72  25  00 
71  42  00 

67  30  10 
65  13  07 

73  22  15 
73  34  15 

68  11  10 
'66  11  00 


74  27  30 

75  50  30 
80  20  00 


84  15  00 
83  03  45 
78  35  00 


Depth. 


Fedhomt. 
2.462 
2.953 
2,787 
3,006 
2,490 
2,  .369 
2,768 
2,707 
17 
2. 057 
1, 195 
1.151 


950 
025 
470 


*  Many  sonndings. 


t  Off  Cape  San  Antonio ;  many. 


The  soundings  were  such  as  to  prove  Ihe  non  existence  of  all  except 
the  Georgia  Shoal,  reported  by  Captain  Holt,  of  the  American  brig  Geor- 
gia, in  1867.  An  extensive  search  was  made  for  this,  resulting  in  the 
discovery  of  a  bank  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  reported  position, 
iu  latitude  17°  36'  to  l'iO  Uf  N.  and  longitude  750  49/  to  75©  45'  W. 
The  least  water  found  by  the  Albatross  was  17  fathotns. 

One  hundred  soundings  were  taken  olj'  Cape  San  Antonio,  and  the 
shoal  reported  there  may  be  expunged  from  the  charts. 

Six  lines  of  soundings  were  run  across  the  Caribbean  Sea,  four  be- 


*  The  o  ily  person  who  haa  done  something  in  this  line  is  Murray,  of  the  Challenger 
ezpeditloD, 
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tween  the  LeeWard  Islands  and  the  main,  and  diagonal  lines  on  and  off 
the  coast  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  is  the  deepest ;  the  greatest  depth  was  2,844  fathoms,  iu 
latitude  13^  25',  longitude  66^  25'.  S*ill  deeper  water,  however,  was 
found  off  the  Honduras  coast,  there  being  3,169  fathoms  60  miles  SW. 
of  the  Grand  Cayman. 

One  interesting  discovery  wa«  that  of  a  submarine  ridge  connecting 
the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Porto  Eico,  the  least  depth  on  which  was 
578  fathoms  and  the  greatest  900,  while  on  either  side  was  found  over 
2,000  fathoms. 

Aves  Islet,  100  miles  westward  of  Guadaloupe,  was  found  to  be  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  extremely  precipitous  on  its  western  slope,  and 
extending  in  a  SSE.  direction  over  150  miles  to  the  1,000  fathom  curve. 

All  these  features  are  shown  in  a  plaster  cast  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Caribbean  Sea,  made  at  the  Hydfographic  Office,  Navy  Department. 

The  longitude  of  Cape  San  Antonio  lighthouse,  west  end  of  Cuba, 
was  determined  by  sextant  obsers^ations,  the  longitude  being  carried 
by  five  chronometers  from  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  depending  on  that  of 
the  Soldiers'  Monument,  being  8lo  48'  25"  W. 

The  general  results  of  the  study  of  the  currents  are  as  follows : 

The  general  surface  drift  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  to  the  westward, 
being  much  the  stronger  in  the  eastern  part,  where  as  much  as  3  knots 
was  found  off  (northward  of)  the  Leeward  Isles.  The  tidal  influences 
at  Grenada  Island  unquestionably  extend  GO  miles  to  the  westward, 
and  near  the  shores  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Jamaica  there  are  many 
eddies,  &c.,  that  may  be  somewhat  tidal.  The  direction  and  strength 
of  the  wind  have  an  influence  upon  the  exact  set  of  the  stream ;  but  it  is 
noticeable  that  iu  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  the  set  is 
generally  to  the  southward  of  west  in  the  northern  part,  and  to  the 
northward  of  west  in  the  southern  part.  For  200  or  300  miles  west- 
ward of  the  Gulf  of  Paria  the  current  ran  2  to  3  knots  to  about  NW.  by 
VV.,  in  spite  of  a  NE.  breeze. 

In  the  broad  channel  between  Yucatan  and  Honduras  in  the  west  and 
Cuba  and  Jamaica  in  the  east  the  currents  are  extremely  erratic.  The 
amount  of  northwesterly  drilt  in  twenty -four  hours  was  found  generally 
to  tally  with  what  vessels  have  usually  experienced  there;  but  during 
individual  hours  or  portions  of  a  day  there  were  remarkable  fluctuations 
noted.  In  one  instance  the  current  was  to  WNW.  2J  knots  at  one  time; 
in  less  than  two  hours  it  was  setting  feeblj'  eastward,  and  again  iu  two 
hours  more  to  SW.,  and  so  on.  This  may  be  caused  by  the  extraordinary 
variations  in  the  depth,  nearly  3,200  fathoms  being  found  75  miles  east- 
ward of  Swan  Islet  (60  feet  htgh),  3,000  fathoms  at  40  miles  southeast- 
ward of  Misteriosa  Bank  (10  fathoms),  and  so  on. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1884  the  soundings  taken  by  the 
Albatross  were  ott"  the  coast  between  Ilatteras  and  Kantncket,  in  vari- 
ous depths  up  to  2,700  fathoms.  >'othing  was  found  of  s(>ecial  hydro- 
graphic  value. 
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BRYANT  WALKER  LIBRARY 
MUSEUM  OF  ZOOLOGY 
76.-LAWS  OF  IHrJLANH  WATEBII.       UNIVERSITY  OF   MiCHlQAM 

By  Hon,  TH£ODORE  I^TinrAN.    ' 

[Answer  to  questions  of  MoDsieur  do  Lomeuio.  ] 

In  dealing  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is  important  for  a 
foreigner  to  remember  that  the  rights  of  the  (States  individually  are 
sharply  distinguished  from  those  of  the  National  Government  as  defined 
by  the  Constitution, 

Within  the  limitsof  the  States  there  is  no  such  thing  as  aFederal  river. 
Kivers  of  all  sizes  belong  to  the  riparian  proprietors,  opposite  proprie- 
tors owning  adfilum  aquce.  Their  proi)rietorship  on  navigable  rivers  is 
subject  to  the  easement  of  the  passage  of  vessels.  Furthermore,  their 
ownership  of  the  water,  like  that  of  the  land,  is  subject  to  the  eminent 
domain  of  the  State  (not  of  the  United  States).  This  ownership  of  the 
water  carries  with  it  that  of  the  fisheries  and  such  other  privileges  as 
may  naturally  accrue.  The  State,  however,  can  regulate  the  time  and 
manner  of  fishing  for  the  general  benefit. 

In  JMassachusetts  the  proprietorship  of  ponds  is  not  like  that  of  rivers. 
If  the  pond  does  not  exceed  20  acres  in  extent,  it  belongs  to  the  ripa- 
rian owners ;  but  if  it  does  exceed  20  acres,  then  it  belongs  to  the  2State. 
To  this  law  there  are  a  few  exceptions.  They  are  ponds  exceeding  20 
acres  in  extent  which  were  granted  in  Colonial  times  to  individuals  by 
royal  charter. 

As  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  oldest  States,  her  lUws  will  illustrate 
those  of  many  others.  In  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  her  comnrissioners 
of  fisheries,  sent  herewith,  in  the  appendix,  will  be  found  her  laws  on 
fisheries  from  the  earliest  times  to  1871.  On  page  258  will  be  found  a 
general  act,  which  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  powers  of  the  State.  In 
the  Fifth  Annual  Report,  page  29,  will  be  found  the  arguments  and 
hearing  in  the  case  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Fisheries  t?«.  The 
Holyoke  Water- Power  Company  ;  and  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Report, 
page  49,  will  be  found  the  final  decision  of  this  case  by  the  Supremo 
Judicial  Court  of  the  United  States,  affirming  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Massachusetts.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  cases 
of  its  kind  ever  decided.  It  involves  the  rights  of  river  fisheries,  of 
water-power  corporations,  and  of  the  eminent  domain  of  the  State  over 
both. 

The  Holyoke  Company  got  a  charter  from  the  State  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  dam  across  the  Connecticut  River  to  create  water- 
j>owerfor  manufacturing.  This  dam  was  so  high  that  it  would  stop 
the  passage  of  shad  (Alosa  sapidissima)  and  other  fishes.  The  State  im- 
posed the  condition  that  the  company  should  pay  for  the  fisheries  thus 
destroyed  above  the  dam.    It  did  pay  for  them  and  erected  the  dam. 
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The  common  law  enjoins  on  any  owner  of  a  dam  which  is  high  enough 
to  stop  the  passage  of  fish  to  snpply  a  suitable  fish  way  to  carry  the  fish 
over  the  dam.  Under  this  law  the  commissioners  of  fisheries  ordered 
the  Holyoke  Company  to  build  a  fishway.  The  company  replied  that 
it  was  exempt  fsom  the  common-law  injunction  to  build  a  fishway,  be- 
cause it  already  had  paid  for  the  fisheries  destroyed  above  the  dam,  as 
laid  down  in  its  charter. 

The  court  held,  first,  that  what  is  not  specially  granted  in  the  char- 
ter is  specially  withheld ;  second,  that  the  company  had  injured  the 
fisheries  helow  the  dam,  besides  destroying  those  above  the  dam ;  third, 
that  it  therefore  was  subject  to  the  common  law,  and  must  build  a  fish- 
way. 

Brooeline,  Mass.,  May^  1885. 


77.— HATCHING    SAIiHON    EOG8    AT    inOIVTPBE.I^IER,   FRANGB,   AN1» 

TROUBLB   iriTH  FUNOITS. 

By  Prof.  VAI.1§R¥-]IIA¥ET. 

[FroiD^  letter  to  Baverot-Wattel,  secretary  of  the  Acclimation  Society.] 

My  salmon  breeding,  which  began  so  well,  has  ended  in  complete 
failure.  I  wrote  you  on  February  14  that  the  eggs  had  arrived  in  good 
condition.  About  the  25th  hatching  began,  and  was  finished  by  the  end 
of  the  month.  During  the  first  part  of  March  all  went  well,  but  about 
the  10th  a  serious  disease  suddenly  broke  out,  and  nothing  was  able  to 
stop  this  epidemic,  which,  I  believe,  has  for  its  cause  an  aquatic  fungus 
of  the  genus  Saprdlegnia.  In  short,  by  March  30  all  were  dead  of  this 
disease.  The  white  threads  of  the  fungus  must  have  penetrated  the 
gills,  as  I  have  noticed  that  the  disease  began  in  this  region  and  that 
all  the  dead  fish  had  their  gills  thus  covered. 

To  what  must  we  enlarge  this  failure  f  In  order  to  avoid  the  high 
temperature  of  my  grounds  (an  iuclosure  that  had  at  noon  between  2(P 
and  3(P  C),  I  placed  my  breeding-pans  in  a  cellar  where  the  thermom- 
eter ranges  between  10°  and  12^  G.  and  the  water  never  exceedc*d  12^ 
O.  In  spite  of  a  large  opening,  was  that  cellar  too  dark  f  This  is  possi- 
ble, for  the  fungus  grows  more  rapidly  in  a  rather  dark  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  could  not  think  of  putting  my  pans  in  the  open  air.  My 
cellar,  which  was  light  enough  for  a  place  of  that  nature,  had  a  regular 
outlet  in  a  neighboring  drain.  The  water  has  always  run  off  in  a  suit- 
able way,  and  I  considered  this  sufficient. 

I  must  add  that  this  was  the  first  time;  that  I  tried  hatching  salmon 
in  March.  Those  eggs  which  you  intrusted  to  me  in  former  years,  and 
which  succeeded,  were  hatched  in  Dei^ember  and  January,  during  very 
cold  weather.  March  is  a  little  late  for  a  country  where  vegetation 
always  starts  by  February,  and  sometimes  earlier. 

MONTPEI.LIEB,  France,  April  3, 1886. 
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78.-IIATCH1IVO   AMKBICAIV     FlSfl     AT     SOVTU    KENSINGTON,    AND 
THJSIR  INTBOOVCTION  TO  ENOIilSlI  WATERS. 

By  HENRY  FFENNELL.. 

[From  Land  and  Water,  May  2,  1885.] 

Thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries  of 
the  United  States,  visitors  to  the  Inventions  Exhibition  at  South  Ken- 
sington have  the  opportunity  for  a  few  weeks  of  watching  the  hatching 
out  of  thet)va  of  various  kinds  of  fish  which  have  been  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  to  the  council  of  the  National  Fish  Culture  Association,  under 
whose  direction  the  aquarium  attached  to  the  exhibition  buildings  has 
been  for  the  last  two  years.  Not  long  ago  it  appeared  highly  probable 
that  by  May  4  the  breeding-troughs  would  be  tenantless.  The  different 
consignments  of  eggs  which  had  b«en  sent  from  time  to  time  had  hatched 
out  so  quickly  and  the  fry  had  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  remove  the  latter  to  more  suitable  quarters  for  the  rearing  of 
the  fish.  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  fresh  consignments  of 
ova  have  arrived,  and  for  some  time  to  come  the  troughs  wiU  contain  a 
fine  collection  of  eggs,  representing  fish  hitherto  unknown  in  English 
waters. 

Among  the  eggs  forwarded  from  time  to  time  by  the  American  (jov- 
ernment  are  those  of  the  lake-trout  (Salvelintis  namaycush),  the  rain- 
bow-trout {Salmo  irideus),  the  Atlantic  or  Penobscot  salmon,  the  land- 
locked or  Schoodic  salmon  (Salmo  solar  subsp.  sebago)^  the  quinnat 
nalnion,  the  whitefish  {Coregonus  clupeiformis),  and  the  brook-trout 
(  6V/  lvelini(8  fontinalis). 

IJeferring  in  inverted  order  to  the  fish  mentioned  above,  the  American 
brook-trout  is  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  had  any  experience  as  to 
the  practicability  of  introducing  it  to  our  home  waters;  and  it  must  be 
said  that  so  far  little  or  no  success  ha«  followed  the  attempts  to  acclima- 
tize this  pretty-looking,  and,  I  believe,  gamy  fish.  For  many  years  past 
thousands  of  fry  have  beeft  turned  in  from  time  lo  time  to  various  waters, 
and  the  result  may  be  said  to  be  comparatively  nothing.  I^ontinalis  of 
l^owl  size  are,  indeed,  occasionally  taken  here  and  there,  but  not  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  give  evidence  that  they  have  really  been  estab- 
lished. Mr.  J.  T.  Mann,  who  for  several  consecutive  years  took  great 
pains  to  introduce  th%  fontinalis  into  his  fishery  in  Hampshire,  tells  me 
tbe  results  were  most  unsatisfactory.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he 
benefited  little  by  the  experiment.  The  fish  appeared  to  have  wandered 
lip  stream  above  his  water,  where  some  were  taken,  but  not  in  any  great 
3ull,  U.  8.  F.  C,  83 18 
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numbers.  From  others  I  have  heard  the  same  story,  viz,  the  fontinaUSj 
although  apparently  a  flsh  suitable  to  our  streams,  appears  for  some 
reason  or  other  not  to  multiply  therein. 

The  whitefish,  the  eggs  of  which  have  hat-cl>ed  out  very  quickly  at 
South  Kensington,  is  a  great  commercial  fish  in  America.  They  are 
very  prolific  spawners,  and  with  the  aid  of  artificial  culture  a  vast 
amount  of  these  fish  are  annually  reared  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Silk,  the  intelligent  pisciculturist  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  whose  fre- 
quent journeys  to  America  and  Canada  give  him  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties  of  studying  the  many  questions  connected  with  the  fisheries  of  those 
countries,  tells  me  that  an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  salting  these 
fi>;h,  which  in  that  condition  find  a  ready  sale  throughout  the  States. 
They  frequent  deep  lakes,  spawning  on  the  shallow  shores,  where  they 
lay  their  ova  in  vast  quantities.  Mr.  Clark,  of  the  United  States  Com- 
mission, Iftis  lately  been  making  som.:  interesting  experiments  in  'rear- 
ing whitefish  in  confinement,  with  the  aid  of  artificial  feeding.  Theex- 
perim;  nts  have  been  carried  on  at  the  North ville  hatchery,  where  he 
placed  in  confinement  1,200  whi^jh  had  been  hatched  on  March  12.  In 
September  276  w^ere  aliv^e  and  in  good  condition,  and  many  of  them 
had  grown  as  much  as  6  inches  in  leffgth.  .They  were  fed  exclusively 
on  liver.  The  Marquis  of  Lome  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  intro- 
duction of  this  fish  to  our  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  lakes,  and  at  his 
suggestion  a  large  consignment  of  eggs  was  lately  received  at  South 
Kensington. 

The  fry  produced  from  the  first  batch  of  eggs,  which  arrived  at  the 
aquarium  some  time  ago,  have  been  distributed  in  various  places.    The 
Marquis  of  Exeter  turned  in  a  vast  number  to  his  large  pond  at  Bur- 
leigh Park,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  escape  the  ravages  of  the 
older  inhabitants.    A  baby  whitefish  seems  to  be  a  very  tempting 
morsel  for  other  fish.    They  may.,  perhaps,  hide  themselves  away  among 
the  weeds,  out  of  harm's  way,  and  perhaps  by  and  by  we  shall  he<ir 
of  their  establishment  at  Burleigh.    Two  batches  of  whitefish  fry  have 
been  sent  to  the  MacLaine  of  Lochbuy,  with  a  view  to  stocking  his 
waters  in  the  Isle  of  Mull.    The  first  batch,  unfortunately,  were  all 
dead  before  they  reached  their  destination.    The  other  lot  left  London 
the  other  day,  and  I  have  not  yet  heard  how  they  bore  the  journey.     A 
number  of  the  whitefish  fry  have  been  sent  down  to  the  Fish  Culture 
Association's  fishery  at  Delaford  Park,  where,  under  the  directiou  of 
the  energetic  secretary,  Mr.  Oldham  Chambers,  a  series  of  ponds  have 
been  made  for  rearing  purposes;  and  I  understand  that  the  fish,  which 
are  fed  on  liver,  are  fiourishing,  having  grown  considerably  since  they 
left  South  Kensington.    A  number  of  fry  of  the  other  American  fii>h 
have  also  been  i)laced  in  the  ponds,  and  are  said  to  be  doing  remark- 
ably well.  ' 

The  above  mentioned  fivsh,  with  one  exception,  as  I  have  said,  are 
unknown  in  English  waters,  and  I  think  warm  thanks  are  due  to  Prof. 
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Speucer  F.  Baird,  the  Commissioner  of  American  Fisheries,  for  the 
{ii^reat  trouble  he  has  taken  and  the  great  liberality  he  has  shown  in 
sending  over  such  varied  consignments  of  fish- eggs.  They  arrived  in 
splendid  condition,  a  fact  which  does  high  credit  to  those  to  whom  the 
]>ackingof  the  eggs  was  intrusted.  I  must  make  one  exception  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  eggs  when  they  arrived.  This  refers  to  a  box  con 
tainiug  ova  of  the  rainbow-trout,  which  reached  London  last  Saturday. 
A  number  of  these  were  dead  on  arrival,  knd  others  have  been  dying 
off  during  the  last  few  days ;  but  I  hope  some  hundreds  will  be  hatched 
out. 

The  hatching  and  rearing  of  these  fish  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest ;  but  I  think  the  question  should  be  closely  considered  as  to 
whether  the  introduction  of  any  of  the  above-named  would  really  be 
an  advantage  to  our  home  waters.  It  may  be  that  in  some  places 
where  the  fisheries  at  present  are  of  little  account  they  woujd  thrive 
and  multiply,  but  I  think  that  strict  caution  should  be  observed  in  in- 
troducing these  foreigners  to  our  salmon  and  trout  streams,  and  that 
we  must  not  be  too  sanguine  of  good  results  accruing  therefrom.  The 
cross-breeding  of  fish  should  not  be  done  at  hap-l^azard,  and  experiments 
ought  to  be  carried  on  with  due  discrimination.  If  we  can  improve  on 
our  own  salmon  and  trout  (speaking  generally),  well  and  good ;  but  1 
doubt  it. 


7^.-  AI¥  ATTBJflPT   TO  IIVIPBKGNATJB  ABTlPlCIAIiliT  THE  mOdH  OF 

ACIPlCNSIfiB  S.'JCBIiliATITS.* 

By  N.  BORODIN. 

In  1809  Mr.  Owsjanikoff,  member  of  the  Eussian  Academy,  hiade  the 
fii*st  attempt  to  impregnate  artificially  the  roe  of  the  sterlet,  which  at 
the  same  time  was  the  first  attempt  at  the  artificial  impregnation  of 
ganoids,  which  for  a  long  time  had  bafi9ed  all  exi>eriments.  It  was, 
therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  success  would  also  accompany  similar  ex- 
periments with  larger  varieties  of  the  Acipenser^  such  as  Acipenser  ateU 
latuSy  A.  gUldenstddtii,  and  A.  hu8o^  which  form  the  objects  of  extensive 
fisheries  in  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  rivers  flowing  into  it.  Experiments 
must  prove  this,  however,  and  these  are  of  special  interest,  because  on 
them  would  dei)end  the  practical  application  of  fish-culture  to  these 
kinds  of  fish.  Thus  far  these  experiments  have  i  ot  been  made.  It  is 
true  that  Max  von  dem  Borne,  in  his  '^  Fiachzuoht^^  states  that  the  Ameri- 
can fish-culturists  Seth  Green  and  Marks,  in  1875,  made  experiments, 
with  the  roe  of  Acipenser  sturio  in  Budson's  Bay ;  but  the  description  of 

*  ' *Ein  Fereuch  Jdinstlicher  Befruchtung  dea  Bogena  des  Slemhatisen.^^  From  the  Deutsche 
Fittcherei-Zeitung,  vol.  viii,  No.  14,  Stettin,  April  7,  1885.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Herman  Jacobson, 
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the  method  employed  by  them  leaves  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  success 
which  they  say  crowned  their  efforts. 

Last  spring  1  was  commissioned  by  the  Sts  Petersburg  Society  of  Nat- 
uralists to  make  experiments  with  the  roe  of  the  Adpenser  stellatnH, 
These  experiments  were  made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ural  River,  not  far 
from  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  spring  the  Uralian  Cossacks  are  in  that  place 
engaged  in  extensive  fisheries  for  various  kinds  of  Acipetiser.  The 
manner  of  fishing  is  so  peculiar  that  it  is  mentioned  in  some  well-knowu 
German  works.*  At  the  end  of  May  I  obtained  an  Adpenser  stellatm 
with  mature  roe,  and.  made  the  experiment  of  impregnation  according 
to  the  dry  or  Russian  method,  with  previously  prepared  milt.  The  roe 
was  put  on  plates ;  the  water  was  changed  twice  a  day  ;  and  some  of 
the  roe  was  put  in  a  basket  and  placed  in  the  river.  The  development 
(at  a  temperature  of  17^  or  18^  R.,  or  about  71°  F.)  progressed  very 
rai)idly.  On  the  second  Tay  a  small  furrow  could  be  observed  on  the 
eggs,  and  on  the  third  day  some  of  the  fish  had  slipped  out  of  the 
eggs.  In  the  river  the  development  progressed  more  rai^idly,  in  spite, 
of  the  lower  temperature  (16^  R.,  or  68°  F.),  but  here  the  roe  was  cov- 
ered too  much  with  mud  and  most  of  it  perished.  The  development  on 
the  plates  was  very  satisfactory.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that, 
owing  to  the  sticky  character  of  the  roe,  it  has  to  be  put  in  single  layers, 
separated  from  each  other  as  much  as  possible;  otherwise  much  of  it 
will  perish.  After  fi\^  days  the  young  fish  can  easily  be  recognized  as 
Acipenser  stellatus;  after  twelve  days  the  umbilical  sac  disappears  en- 
tirely, and  the  little  fish  strongly  resembles  the  grown  fish,  wjth  the 
exception  of  the  snout,  which  is  not  as  long  as  in  the  A.  stelkitusj  but 
short,  as  in  the  A,  htiso  and  A,  sturio.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
young  fish,  like  the  young  of  the  sterlet,  have  strongly  developed  teeth 
(ill  number  ^p,  which  are  not  found  in  the  grown  fish. 

By  these  experiments  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to 
impregnate  artifically  the  roe  of  Acipenser  stellatus.  It  has  also  been 
proved  that  in  the  Ural  the  so-called  ''saltwater  fish-culture,"  as  with  the 
Americans,  may  be  begun  with  the  culture  of  the  Acipenser  steUatus  and 
probably  other  varieties  of  the  Acipenser. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  neo>r  future  practical  experiments  on  a 
large  scale  may  be  made  in  the  Ural.  This  is  all  the  more  feasible,  as 
the  river  for  a  distance  of  500  versts  [about  330  miles]  and  a  portion  of 
the  sea,  belong  to  the  same  Cossack  community,  with  a  population  in  all 
of  80,000. 

As  regards  the  other  kinds  of  Acipenser  {A,  huso^  A.  gUldenstddtiij  &c.), 
I  did  not  succeed  in  making  experiments  last  spring,  because  I  had  no 
assistant.  This  spring,  however,  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  up  for  lost 
time,  and  shall  not  fail  to  report  the  results  of  my  experiments  to  the 
German  fish  culturists. 


•Pallas,  "i?CM«,"Vol.  I.     Hansteeu:  ^^Reide^Erinnerungen  au8  Sibinen,"  '^Die  iira- 
moh^n  KQaaoken  un4  d^r  Fisohfang  au/dem  Urahtromf"  AusalUm  WeHteilenj  1873^  Au^uat. 
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8O.-I4ITB  FOO0  FOR  TOVIfO  FIAH.* 

By  Dr.  SCHITAAB. 

So  masfy  reliable  reports  have  been  made  in  detail  on  the  production, 
shipping,  and  hatching  of  the  eggs  of  food-fish,  that  a  report  of  this  or 
that  one's  personal  experience  can  scarcely  add  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Some  data  may,  however,  be  useftil  regarding  the  feed- 
ing of  young  fish  at  the  time  when  the  umbilical  sac  disappears,  and 
when  the  lack  of  suitable  food  frequently  causes  deplorable  losses  of 
promising  fry.  During  L'^t  summer  I  made  some  Observatiqns  regard- 
ing live  food  in  the  hatchery  of  Karthaus-Prilll.  Quite  young  fish  in 
tlie  beginning  generally  refused  dead  food,  such  as  pounded  brains, 
veal  chopped  fine,  fish  entrails  cut  up  small,  which  is  eagerly  taken  b}' 
larger  fish;  and  every  fish-culturist  knows  what -trouble  and  perse- 
verance is  required  to  induce  young  fish  to  take  this  food.  While  young 
trout,  and  especially  the  young  of  Salmo  kttcho,  will  take  dead  food,  sink- 
ing to  the  bottom,  only  with  great  hesitation  or  not  at  all,  it  is  surpris- 
ing to  see  with  what  eagerness  the  young  fish  snatch  at  suitable  live 
food.  Scarcely  has  the  live  food  been  placed  in  the  tank  when  the  at- 
tention of  the  3^oung  fish  is  attracted  to  it,  and  immediately  they  be- 
gin to  chase  it.  In  the  beginning  the  young  fish  frequently  dash  past 
the  prey,  as  young  chickens  will  often  in  their  inexperience  pick  the 
ground-by  the  side  of  the  grain ;  often  they  drop  the  food,  to  seize  it 
again  immediately.  Sometimes  two  or  more  make  a  dash  at  the  same 
object,  or  they  endeavor  to  pull  the  half-swallowed  prey  out  of  the 
mouth  of  some  other  fish.  By  the  most  ludicrous  leaps  and  turns  they 
endeavor  to  hold  fast  to  the  live  morsels  and  to  swallow  them.  If  wo 
compare  the  way  in  which  young  fish  treat  live  food  with  the  manner 
in  which  they  treat  dead  or  unnatural  food,  we  will  at  once  become  con- 
vinced that  live  food  is  better  adapted  to  their  needs.  As  the  experi 
meuts  in  feeding  young  fish  with  live  food,  begun  last  summer  and  con- 
tinued till  autumn,  were  successful,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  publish  a  re- 
port on  them,  in  the  interest  of  other  fish-cultural  establishments, 
although  they  cannot  claim  to  be  complete,  because  the  time  of  observa- 
tion and  the  space  in  which  these  experiments  were  made  were  limited. 

Besides  some  specimens  of  aquatic  animalcules  whose  names  we  did 
not  know,  the  food  consisted  of — 

1.  The  Cyclops  qtuidricomis ;  and 

2.  The  larva  and  chrysalis  of  the  Culex. 

The  Cyclops  quadricornis  belongs  to  a  ver^'  numerous  family  of  crus- 
taceans which  are  found  in  puddles  and*  ponds,  are  exceedingly  pro- 


•"  Lehcndes  Fatter  fUr  junge  Fische."  From  Circnlar  No.  2,  1885,  of  the  German 
Fisher}'  Association,  Berlin,  April  4,  1885.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Hkrman 
Jacobsox. 
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lific,  and  which  are  called  Cyclops  on  account  of  the  single  eye  in  the  mid 
die  of  the  flat  head.    Owing  to  its  small  size  the  Cyclops  proves  a  wel 
come  food  to  all  young  fish.    We  got  them  irom  a  stone  basin,  about  a 
meter  deep,  located  under  large  chestnut  trees,  where  the  water  changed 
but  little  and  where  there  were  not  too  many  algSB. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  larger  number  of  Cyclops  I  had  a  large  barrel 
filled  with  w^ater  from  this  basin.  In  doing  this  1  was  guided  by  a  rec- 
ollection from  my  boyhood's  days — how  that  in  a  barrel  containing 
rain-water  numerous  exceedingly  lively  animalcules  were  observed  by 
us,  and  it  seemed  a  perfect  miracle  to  our  childish  thought  that  the^ 
little  beings  could  have  originated  in  the  rain-water  barrel.  I  lived  in 
hopes  that  the  same  phenomenon  would  repeat  itself  in  the  present  case. 
The  experiment  was  entirely  successful,  for  in  even  larger  number  than 
the  Cyclops  there  soon  appeared  new  animalcules,  which  turned  out  to 
be  the  larva  and  chrysalis  forms  of  the  Culex.  How  often  has  the  ques- 
tion been  asked.  For  what  purpose  is  the  Culex  in  this  world,  and  of 
what  possible  use  can  it  be  t  [The  Culex  is  simply  a  musquito  or  gnat.] 
Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question  we  must  netice  the  life  of 
these  insects,  and  especially  of  that  variety  which,  on  account  of  the 
singing  noise  it  makes,  is  called  Culex  pipiens,  and  whose  "better  half  ^— 
only  the  female  Culex  stings — causes  men  on  fine  summer  evenings  to 
express  a  doubt  as  to  their  right  of  existence. 

If  in  winter,  by  means  of  a  candle,  we  examine  somewhat  closely  the 
vaulted  ceilings  and  walls  of  a  cellar,  we  frequently  find  in  moist  or  dark 
places  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  gnats  {Culex};  these  are  the 
females  of  the  generation  produced  in  autumn,  which  in  these  sheltered 
places,  in  a  sort  of  torpor,  wait  for  spring.    When  the  sun  rises  higher 
in  the  heavens  and  warm  spring  days  come,  when  the  ice  disappears 
from  ponds  and  puddles,  the  gnats  leave  their  winter  quarters  and  be- 
gin the  propagating  process.    For  this  purpose  they  seek  some  sheet  of 
water,  settle  along  its  edges  or  on  a  floating  leaf  or  blade  of  grass,  bend 
the  point  of  the  back  part  of  their  body  toward  the  water,  and  lay 
their  dark-colored  long  eggs,  running  to  a  point.    These  eggs  adhere  to 
each  other  with  their  long  sides,  and  when  thus  united  resemble  a  smiill 
boat  pointed  in  front  and  back  and  slightly  hollowed  out  on  the  top. 
Such  a  pile  of  eggs  floating  along  the  surface  of  the  water  and  adher- 
ing to  the  edges  is  the  result  of  a  single  act  of  laying,  and  contains 
from  200  to  350  eggs.    After  a  few  days  the  hardly  visible  larvae  slip 
from  the  eggs  on  the  side  turned  toward  the  water,  and  move  about  in 
this  their  proper  element.    The  entire  process  resembles  the  more  easily 
observed  laying  of  eggs  by  butterflies,  and  the  hatching  of  their  larvie, 
the  voracious  caterpillars. 

The  young  larvae  of  the  Culex.  after  they  have  reached  the  water,  grow 
rapidly,  feeding  on  exceedingly  fine  vegetable  formations  such  as  are 
always  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  mud  of  stiignant  water,  and 
change  their  skin  several  times.    They  are  generally  seen  floating  on 
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the  surface  of  the  water ;  the  head  is  bent  downward  and  the  respira- 
tory tube,  surrounded  by  very  fine  cilia,  points  upward  like  a  finger.  If 
one  reaches  for  them,  or  slightly  agitates  the  surface  of  the  water,  they 
go  rapidly  toward  the  bottom  with  quick,  eel-like  wriggles,  to  rise  again 
in  a  similar  manner  after  a  short  time. 

After  the  skin  has  changed  for  the  last  time  the  larva  becomes  a 
chrysalis.  The  larva  and  chrysalis  are  as  different  from  each  other  as 
the  chrysalis  of  a  butterfly  from  a  caterpillar.  But  while  the  chrysalis 
of  a  caterpillar  remains  immovable,  the  chrysalis  of  the  Culex,  when  in 
the  water,  is  hardly  less  lively  than  its  larva ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not 
astonishing  that  it  has  sometimes  been  taken  for  a  separate  aquatic  an- 
imal. It  differs  from  the  larva  by  its  form  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
carries  itself..  When  quietly  resting  on  the  surface  of .  the  water  it  has 
its  thick,  plump  head  turned  upward ;  from  the  head  two  respiratory 
tubes  protrude  above  the  surface  like  two  little  pointed  ears,  while  the 
larva  has  only  one  respiratory  tube,  which  is  somewhat  longer  and  starts 
from  the  back  part  of  the  body.  After  eight  or  ten  days  the  Gulex  slips 
out  of  the  chrysalis,  and  the  empty  chrysalis  shells  may  then  frequently 
be  seen  floating  on  the  water. 

Every  female  CuUx  lays,  on  an  average,  300  eggs,  and  after  that  it 
dies.  The  development  from  the  egg  to  the  larva,  chrysalis,  and  the 
young  winged  insect  is  completed  in  four  or  five  weeks.  From  spring 
tillauturan  about  six  generations  may,  therefore,  follow  each  other,  in 
enormously  growing  proportion  ;  and  the  vast  number  of  these  insects 
will  no  longer  seem  astonishing,  their  cradle  being  the  water.  The 
water,  however,  is  not  only  the  cradle  of  thousands  and  millions  of  theses 
insects,  but  it  also  becomes  the  early  grave  of  a  great  many  of  them; 
for  other  animaJs  living  in  the  water,  particularly  fish,  devour  every  day 
enormous  numbers  of  these  larvae. 

In  what  manner  may  the  larva}  of  the  Culex  be  obtained,  so  as  to  form 
the  food  of  artificially-  hatched  young  fish  ?  The  answer  will  not  be 
difiicult  after  all  that  has  been  said.  In  the  beginning  of  si)rlng  some 
open  receptacle  lor  water,  such  as  an  old  barrel  or  tub,  is  placed  some- 
where in  the  open  air  and  filled  with  water,  to  which  it  will  be  well  to 
add  some  pond- mud,  leaves,  decaying  straw  and  perhaps  cow-dung,  in 
order  to  form  a  basis  for  the  development  of  the  lower  grades  of  vege- 
table forms  which  serve  as  food  for  the  larvae.  After  a  short  time  the 
beginning  of  animal  life  may  be  noticed  iti  the  water,  which  should  be 
filled  up  from  time  to  time,  and  soon  the  barrel  will  contain  thousands 
of  larvae  of  the  Culex.  These  can  be  taken  out  with  a  gauze  dip- 
per, or  they  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner :  A  rubber  tube, 
as  thick  as  a  little  finger  and  from  50  to  80  meters  long,  serves  as  a 
siphon.  .In  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  sucking  of  the  tube,  which 
often  results  in  getting  the  mouth  full  of  dirty  water,  the  entire  tube  is 
put  under  the  water,  the  air  is  allowed  to  escape,  one  end  of  the  tube 
is  then  pressed  together  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  and  is  pulled 
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over  the  edge  of  the  barrel,  while*  the  other  is  left  hanging  in  the  water. 
After  stopping  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  the  water  flows  from  the  free 
end  of  the  rubber  tube  and  is  allowed  to  flow  through  a  filter  (a  piece 
of  coarse  linen,  a  pocket-handkerchief,  &c.).  The  larvae  are  carried  bj 
the  current  of  the  water  into  and  through  the  rubber  tube  and  remain 
on  the  filter,  on  which  they  may  be  gathered  in  any  desired  quantity-; 
then,  on  the  the  improvised  filtering  cloth  they  may  be  trausferred  to  the 
fish  tank,  where  they  can  easily  be  washed  from  the  cloth  and  thus 
brought  into  the  water.  When  the  water  flows  into  the  tank  freely 
the  larvae  are  easily  driven  toward  the  exit-grate  and  hindered  in 
their  free  movements,  whereby  they  are  lost  to  the  fish.  It  is,  therefore, 
advisable,  during  feeding,  temporarily  to  stop  the  flow  of  fresh  water 
into  the  tank,  or  at  least  to  diminish  its  force. 

This  excellent  live  food,  which  can  easily  be  obtained  all  through  the 
summer,  does  not  exclude  the  use  of  fresh  dead  food,  to  which  we  re- 
ferred in  the  beginning  of  this  article;  and  we  found  that  very  finely 
chopped  fish-worms  were  gladly  taken  by  the  young  fish. 


8l.-Sir€CB8S  IN  HATCHINO  I.OBATBB  BOGS  IN  NOB  WAT. 

By  O.  M.  DAJVIVEVIO. 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  the  experiments  with  the 
hatching  of  detached  lobster  eggs  are  progressing  very  favorably.  The 
young  are  doing  well,  and  some  of  them  have  attained  what  Prof.  G.  O. 
Sars  calls  the  third  stage.  The  length  of  the  young  lobster  soon  after 
hatching  is  about  9  millimeters  5  after  eight  days,  when  the  seeond 
changing  of  the  shell  or  skin  takes  pla<^e,  it  has  attained  the  length  of 
12  millimeters;  and  after  sixteen  days,  when  the  third  change  occurs,  it 
is  about  15  millimeters  long. 

For  some  days  the  mortality  was  rather  great,  but  now  only  2  or  3 
die  in  twenty -four  hours;  so  that  out  of  200  picked  out  for  an  experi- 
ment 95  still  remain.  They  are  very  greedy,  but  not  so  inclined  to  kill 
one  another  ns  they  were  at  the  beginning.  I  feed  them  principally 
with  the  soft  parts  of  our  crab  ( Cancer  rncenus,  or  Cancer  pagunis^  as  some 
call  it),  which  they  like  very  well ;  but  their  slender  legs  sometimes  become 
entangled  in  the  soft  mass,  and  then  they  die.  Five  hundred  newly 
hatched  individuals  are  now  in  a  separate  apparatus  for  further  experi- 
ments, and  I  wish  to  find  out  at  what  stage  the  greatest  loss  takes  place. 
I  have  great  hopes  now  that  I  shall  master  this  question  during  the 
season,  so  that  I  can  ])roceed  on  a  large  scale  next  summer. ' 

Flodevig,  NEA.R  Aebndal,  Noeway,  July  14,  1885. 
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Sd^—ITAIilAN  FIfiHKBIHBIV  IN  SAN  FRAlVCISCO. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  July  20,  1885.] 

The  biuinch  of  tlie  fishing  indastry  of  this  city  represented  by  the 
picturesque  Italian  fishermen's  market  on  the  sea-wall  employs  over 
1,000  men.  They  are  the  Italians  who  supply  tlie  city  markets  with 
deep-water  fish,  but  of  course  they  do  not  supply  all  the  fish  used  in  the 
city,  as  the  Italian  fishermen  of  Monterey  Bay,  the  Chinese  fishermen 
of  San.  Francisco  Bay,  the  Italian  fishermen  of  the  Sacramento  River, 
and  the  American  fishermen  of  the  mountain  lakes  and  streams  all  add 
their  product  to  make  up  the  tons  of  fish  daily  consumed  or  packed  in 
San  Francisco.  But  the  Italians  do  most  of  the  fishing  for  the  city, 
doing  a  deal  of  hard  and  dangerous  work,  and  earning  the  short  leisure 
they  so  much  enjoj'.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  Italians  and  their  lateen-rigged  boats  occupying  the  fishermen's 
wharf  and  the  sea- wall  market,  but  little  has -ever  been  said  about 
the  practical  side  of  their  business.  They  are  not  always  engaged 
in  lounging  on  the  decks  of  their  pretty  boats,  smoking  cigarettes, 
and  gossiping  volubly,  or  mending  their  nets  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  wharf  There  are  so  many  of  their  boats — 265  make  use  of  the 
new  wharf— that  there  are  always  enough  of  them  in  the  slip  to  give 
the  casual  observer  the  common  impression  that  their  chief  end  and  aim 
is  to  make  that  part  of  the  water- front  look  as  much  as  possible  like 
the  Bay  of  Naples. 

Each  of  the  1X>5  fishing-boats  above-mentioned  is  owned  in  part 
nership  by  the  crew  that  works  it.  These  crews  range  from  three  to 
six  men  in  number,  and  altogether  they  have  about  $35,000  invested 
in  their  boats  and  fishing-tackle.  The  largest  crews  are  not  always 
carried  by  the  largest  boats,  as  the  character  of  the  fishing  a  boat  is 
useil  for,  rather  than  its  size,  determines  the  number  of  its  crew.  The 
boats  on  which  line- fishing  is  done  carry  six  men,  while  the  net  fishing 
boats  carry  three  or  four.  The  amateur  fisherman,  who  finds  one  rod 
and  line  quite  as  much  as  he  has  the  «kill  to  attend  to  properly,  will 
afi^roethat  six  men  are  none  too  many  for  a  boat  from  which  7,000  hooks 
and  lines  are  thrown.  This  is  the  number  of  hooks  one  of  the  large-sized 
boats  casts  when  it  is  out  for  rock  cod  and  kindre<l  fish. 

The  net-boats,  which  cast  for  tomcod,  flounders,  soles,  and  anything 
tdse  their  meshes  will  hold,  go  outside  from  fifty  to  a  hundreil  miles. 
In  summer  they  run  down  as  far  as  Monterey  Bay,  and  in  winter  they  go 
farther  north  than  Tomales  Bay.  The  little  craft  are  carefully  prepared 
for  each  journey  out  to  sea.  Nets  are  overhauled,  mended,  and  care- 
fully laid;  hooks  are  baited,  and  lines  coiled;  the  false  bottoms  are 
taken  out  and  scrubbed ;  everything  pertaining  to  the  work  in  hand  is 
ina«le  snug  and  ship-shape ;  and  then  the  provisions  for  a  three  or  four 
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days^  trip  are  laid  in.    This  last  is  to  the  Italian  a  labor  of  love.    Big, 
round  loaves  of  bread,  namerous  demijohns  of  red  wine,  coffee,  fresh 
meat,  and  salt  Ush — salt  fish,  when  tons  of  fresh  fish  are  to  be  canght!— 
are  stowed  in  the  larder,  and  charcoal  for  the  little  cooking  furnace  is 
always  taken.    But  this  fare  is  not  all.    If  the  weather  permits,  the  boats 
during  the  tri])  are  run  in  near  shore,  and  a  landing  is  made  by  the 
small  boat  at  some  convenient  ranch  where  eggs,  butter,  milk,  and 
chickens  can  be  bought  or  exchanged  for  fresh  fish.    These  fishermen 
live  well  and  drink  enormous  quantities  of  red  wine.    Their  duties 
generally  keep  them  wet  through  whenever  they  are  on  deck,  and  they 
feel  the  need  of  something  warming  when  they  go  below  to  the  snug 
little  forecastle,  where  dry  clothing  and  the  little  furnace  are  not  always 
enough  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  cold  and  wet  on  deck.    The  trips 
outside  cannot  be  prolonged  over  three  or  four  days,  for  the  goods  they 
drag  from  the  depths  are  x)erishable,  and  a  run  in  to  the  market  most 
be  made  whether  the  forward  hold  is  filled  or  only  half  filled,  with 
fish. 

When  the  wharf  is  reached  the  fish  are  assorted,  placed  in  the  small 
open  boxes  such  as  are  commonly  seen  in  the  fish-market  stalls,  weighed, 
marked,  and  piled  up  in  the  market  on  the  wharf,  ready  for  the  next 
morning^s  sales.  The  wharf  fish- market  is  the  earliest-opened  place  of 
business  in  t\\e  city.  Every  weekday  it  is  opened  between  2  and  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  except  on  Friday,  when  the  sale  begins  at  1  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  market  men  and  peddlers  are  the  only  purchasers. 
Caterers  for  hotels  and  big  restaurants  are  commonly  supposed  to  buy 
at  the  wharf  market,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  that  market  sells,  onl^' 
to  middlemen.  Each  boat  has  a  representative  in  the  market,  and 
every  Saturday  night  he  divides  the  proceeds  of  the  week's  sales  among 
his  partners.  The  sales  of  fish  at  this  market  amount  to  50,000  pounds 
per  day,  and  sometimes  more  on  Friday  morning  and  somewhat  less 
upon  other  mornings. 

The  Italian  Fishermen's  Association  rents  the  wharf  from  the  State, 
and  each  boat  is  assessed  a  dollar  a  month  to  pay  the  rent  and  other 
expenses  incident  to  the  place.  Besides  the  market  the  association 
maintains  a  ^^boiler-house,"  where  the  nets  and  lines  of  the  fishermen 
are  boiled  with  oak  bark,  and  has  means  for  hauling  the  boats  out  of 
the  slip  and  on  the  wharf  up  a  broad  gangway  leading  down  into  the 
water.  Although  the  new  slip  and  wharf  are  more  commodious  than 
the  old,  the  Italians  do  not  like  the  place  well,  and  for  a  characteristic 
reason  :  it  is  more  exposed,  and  therefore  more  windy  and  cold.  They 
do  not  growl  at  the  wind  and  water  and  cold  while  outside  in  their 
boats,  but  in  port  they  want  calm  and  warmth,  where  cigarette  smoking 
and  gossiping  may  be  indulged  in  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. But  this  objection  will  be  obviated  in  time,  as  the  new  laud 
made  by  the  filling  in  of  the  sea-wall  and  back  of  it  will  soon  be  built 
up  with  warehouses,  and  the  present  quarters  will  be  well  sheltered. 
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83.— RAISINO  CARP  IN  BICE-FIB  1. 1»8. 

By  R.  J.  DONALDSON. 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  8.  F.  BAinl.] 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  result  of  ray  experiment  with  German 
earp  in  a  rice-field.  I  drained  it  to-day  and  cleared  it  of  fish.  The  re- 
sult is  extraordinQ.ry  as  to  growth  of  fish,  but  a  failure  as  to  numbers. 

Last  April  I  received  from  you  20  breeding  fish.  .  I  had  prepared  the 
10  acre  field  by  filling  up  the  main  drains,  except  about  100  yards  of 
one  of  them.  I  now  believe  this  had  better  not  be  done,  but  that  the 
fields  should  be  left  as  they  are  for  raising  fish.  Spawuers  should  be 
provided  for  differently.  The  field  had  an  ordinary  rice  field  trunk, 
which  I  incased  on  the  inner  side  with  iv  frame  8  feet  square,  one  side  of 
which  had  galvanized  wire  screen  with  one  eighth  of  an  inch  me.sh.  The 
gate  was  so  arranged  as  automatically  to  reduce  the  water  4  inches  and  re- 
fill twice  a  day.  All  the  fish  were  supposed  to  be  removed.  In  this  pond 
the  carp  were  put ;  but  two  of  them  were  sick  when  received,  and  after- 
wards died.  The  growth  of  grass  and  water-plants  in  the  pond  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  A  man  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  field,  whose 
duty  wa«  to  keep  off  fish-hawks,  cranes,  snakes,  &c.,  which  are  very 
plentiful  here.  Vast  numbers  of  frogs  found  their  way  into  the  pond 
during  the  spawning  season. 

We  found  evidence  during  the  summer  of  6  large  carp  being  destroyed, 
which,  with  the  2  previously  mentioned  as  dying,  would  leave  only  12 
breeders  5  others  might  have  been  destroyed  without  our  knowledge. 
During  the  spring  hundreds  of  little  fish  were  taken  fix)m  the  outside  of 
the  screen,  where  they  had  been  killed  by  the  force  of  the  water" pi'ess- 
ing  them  against  and  into  the  screen.  They  were  eels,  trout,  and  that 
class  of  fish  which  abound  in  our  waters. 

During  the  summer  we  had  a  visitation  of  salt  in  our  rivers,  and  not 
having  full  faith  in  your  statement  *'that  it  would  not  injure  carp,  as 
they  would  adapt  themselves  to  it,"  I  was  afraid  to  risk  it,  and  so  shut 
out  all  water.  After  three  weeks  a  leak  occurred  in  my  trunk, and  the 
water  gradually  left  the  pond  until  it  was  very  low  and  became  quite 
warm.  The  water  still  continued  salt  in  the  river,  and  I  dared  not  use 
it.  During  this  time  numbers  of  beautiful  fish  were  seen  swimming  in 
the  <lrains,  as  the  water  was  now  i-n  the  drains  alon<^,  the  surface  of  the 
field  being  unoovered.  These,  from  their  graceful  appearance,  I  thought 
were  carp.  At  this  time  a  series  of  extra  high  tides  set  in,  with  a  north- 
east wind,  and  the  salt  water,  which  1  would  not  let  in,  came  over  the 
banks  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  the  little  water  remaining  in  the 
pond  rather  salt.  If  I  had  allowed  the  gate  to  continue  taking  in  its 
usual  flow  on  a  full  field,  the  salt,  in  all  the  time  it  coutinuedf  could  not 
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have  made  the  pond  brackish.  As  it  was,  the  schools  of  beautiful 
iish  that  I  had  thought  were  carp  begaa  to  die,  and  these  fish  died  by 
hundreds.  They  proved  to  be  young  menhaden,  or  a  fish  exactly  like 
them.  Other  small  fish  died  at  the  same  time,  and  I  took  out  a  large 
number;  but  no  fish  that  resembled  a  carp  could  be  seen  after  the  most 
careful  observation.  'Dnring  this  timeone  large  carp  jum|)ed  ui)on  the 
bank  at  night  and  was  not  quite  dead  in  th^  morning,  but  from  its  size 
I  concluded  it  was  one  of  the  breeders.  Fresh  water  was  soon  obtained 
and  has  been  kept  up  until  to-day,  when  I  drew  it  off  and  obtained 
about  one-half  barrel  of  common  fish — trout,  gars,  suckers,  bream,  perch, 
eels,  flounders,  crabs — and,  to  my  great  surprise,  73  large  carp. 

As  they  were  being  taken,  I  concluded  that  they  were  the  breeders  re- 
ceived from  you,  but  when  12  had  been  taken  out  and  still  they  kept 
coming  of  the  same  size  I  was  confounded,  as  they  all  appeared  larger 
than  those  you  sent  to  me.  I  weighed  10  of  them,  with  the  following 
results : 
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They  were  principally  mirror  carp;  a  few  were  full  scaled;  and  one 
l>eantiful  specimen  was  entirely  free  from  scales.  They  are  a  beaufifal 
lot  of  fish,  but  whether^ny  of  the  original  breeders  are  among  them  or 
not  I  cannot  say. 

Two  things  are  demonstrated  absolutely  by  these  results : 

1.  That  carp  will  live  in  warm  shallow  water,  and  will  live  in  such 
water  even  if  the  same  is  largely  impregnated  with  salt. 

2.  That  rice-fields  are  pre-eminently  adapted  to  the  growth  of  carp. 
Here  is  a  positive  growth  of  1  pound  and  14  ounces  in  the  smallest  fi»h 
of  the  73,  which  cannot- possibly  be  more  than  11  months  old  and  may 
be  only  7  months.*  These'  fish  are  of  such  a  size  that  even  now  they 
would  reacTtly  sell  as  edible'fish.  If  an  acre  of  rice-field  will  sustain  and 
perfect  1,000  of  these  fish  annually,  they  would  at  18  months  old  readily 
sell  at  25  cents  each.  The  failure  with  me  has  been  in  the  propagation. 
If  this  diflBculty  could  be  overcome  I  see  no  reason  why  carp  on  rice 
fields  should  not  be  a  most  important  factor  in  the  successful  working 
of  our  rice  lands,  large  bodies  of  which  are  now  idle. 

Georgetown,  S.  C,  March  24,  1885. 


*  Mr.  Donaldson  sent  two  specimens  of  these  30-onDce  carp  to  Washington,  and  they 
liav6  l>een  placed  in  the  National  Museum  (accession  No.  15920).  Should  smaU  prop- 
agating ponds  be  used  for  spawning  the  success  of  Mr.  D.  would  be  complete. — 
Editor. 
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84.-EXAiniINATION  OF  THE    FI8HEBIK8  IN  THE  OIJ1.F  OF  IflEXICO. 

By  SILAS  STEARNS. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  an  expedition  should  be  at  work  the  whole  year 
in  order  to  observe  and  investigate  anything  that  might  be  important. 
The  advantage  of  having  a  Gulf  force  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  would  be  that  it  would  be  doing  its  most  valuable  work 
at  the  se<i'Sons  when  the  latter  would  be  needed  at  its  stations,  and  also 
when  most  northern  investigators  would  object  to  going  to  warm  and 
sickly  regions. 

There,  would  hardly  be  sufficient  gain  to  compensate  for  the  greater 
expeu'^e  in  having  steam-power  for  a  vessel  cngiaged  in  this  work,  espe- 
cially as  the  loss  of  time  and  the  trouble  in  procuring  fuel  and  in  repair- 
ing machinery  would  probablj^  bring  the  steamer  to  a  level  with  a  sail 
ing- vessel.  Nor  would  it  seem  advisable  to  employ  a  large  vessel.  The 
offshore  work,  such  as  beam-trawling,  sounding,  and  the  general  fishing, 
is  done  mainly  during  the  best  weather,  and  could  be  done  by  a  small 
vessel.  Besides,  a  small  schooner  would  do  proportionately  more  than 
0  vessel  of  several  times  her  size,  on  account  of  her  conveniences  to 
handle.  And  then  the  schooner  would  be  so  much  better  adapted  for 
duty  in  the  bays  and  estuaries,  by  being  able  to  carry  the  party  and  out- 
lit  to  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  oyster-beds,  the  bayous,  and  lagoons, 
and  even  into  some  of  the  rivOrs.  It  seems  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
iish€%  of  the  Gulf  coasts  live  mainly  in  shoal  waters,  and  that  if  we 
are  to  study  them  in  their  element  we  must  have  a  light- draft  ves- 
sel to  do  so  thoroughly.  For  the  purpose  I  would  select  a  center-board 
wchooner  of  about  50  tons,  which  would  draw  but  little  water  and  have 
comfortable  quarters  for  eight  persons.  Such  a  vessel,  well  equipped, 
would  cost,  new,  about  $5,000,  and  probably  one  could  be  bought  for  con 
sulerably  less  at  second  hand. 

There  is  a  schooner,  named  the  Matchless,  belonging  to  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  of  the  Army,  now  lying  at  the  Pensacola  navy- 
yard,  which  is  soon  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  She  is  of  about 
GO  tons  (new  measurement),  and  is  admirably'  adapted  in  every  respect 
to  the  uses  of  the  Fish  Commission.  Her  draft  is- light  (but  6  feet) 
and  her  accommodations  are  excellent.  As  she  has  been  in  constant  use 
by  the  Army,  her  outfit  is  complete  and  in  good  condition.  They  sell  her 
l)ecause  there  is  no  longer  any  duty  requiring  her  at  Dry  Tortngas. 
Probably  there  will  be  but  few  bidders,  and  none  prepared  to  pay  more 
than  $2,000.  The  monthly  expenses  of  running  a  schooner  of  about  50 
tons  would  be  as  follows:  Mate,  $50;  cook,  $40;  four  fishermen,  at  $25 
each,  $100;  boy,  $10;  provisions,  $150;  chandlery  bill,  wear  and  t^r, 
including  also  dockage  and  repairs,  average,  $75  ;  total,  $425.    It  would 
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also  be  dt^sirable  to  have  oue  or  two  young  men,  with  some  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  to  assist  in  the  work  of  collecting  and  in  keeping 
records  of  temperature,  &c.  With  such  an  outfit  work  should  be  done 
entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  fishing  industries,  gathering  information 
jui  to  how  they  can  best  be  protected  and  improved,  &c. 

I  think  that  all  intelligent  persons  who  have  followed  closely  the  his 
tory  of  the  fishing  industries  of  the  Gulf  will  agree  with  me  that  in 
almost  every  insttxnce  where  a  fishery  has  been  pushed  with  any  sort  of 
vigor  in  a  certain  locality  for  several  years  the  natural  supply  has  been 
nearly  exhausted.  As  instances  of  this  I  will  mention  the  bay  seine- 
fisheries  of  Galveston,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Choctawhatchee,  Saint  An- 
drew's, and  Appalachicola  Bays,  and  of  the  coast  adjacent  to  Cedar 
Keys;  the  oyster  fisheries  of  Mobile  and  Pensacola  Baysjind  at  several 
other  points ;  the  sponge  and  turtle  fisheries  about  Cedar  Keys  and 
Key  West;  and  also  the  red-snapper  and  grouper  fisheries.  All  of 
thcvse,  by  comparatively  small  demands  upon  them,  have  been  quickly 
and  surely  reduced  to  less  profitable  and  reliable  conditions. 

The  shore  bottom-fish,  such  as  spotted  trout,  sheepshe^d,  channel  bast;, 
mullet,  and  the  large  variety  of  smaller  so-called  "  grass  fish,"  have  l>e- 
come  so  scarce  along  the  IS^orthem  Gulf  coas!:  that  they  appear  in  small 
quantities  in  market  only  duringa  few  weeks  in  thefalland  spring,  while 
but  a  few  years  ago  they  were  abundant  all  winter,  when  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  send  them  to  the  interior.  The  grouper  fishermen  of  Key 
West  now  have  to  go  as  far  north  as  Cellar  Keys  to  make  a  catch,  and 
even  then  are  twice  as  long  on  a  trip  as  formerly.  The  Pensacola  snap 
per  fishermen  are  now  obliged  to  sail  200  miles,  and  sometimes  more,  to 
the  southeast  to  find  any  considerable  quantity  of  fish,  thus  making  the 
cost  of  the  fish  about  one  third  more  than  it  was  five  years  ago. 

Most  of  the  old  fishing-grounds,  which  were  large  in  extent  and  nu- 
merous, are  nearly  barren ;  but  there  are  good  red  snapper  grounds  south 
of  the  point  now  being  fished  over  and^reaching  as  far  as  Dry  Tortugiis. 
It  is  not  practicable  to  extend  the  present  voyages  from  Pensacola,  and 
the  product  cannot  reasonably  be  phiced  in  the  Western  markets  from 
any  railroad  connection  south  of  Pensacola.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  these  fisheries,  at  a  time  when  the  severe  weather  and  ice 
prevents  fishing  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  Western  streams,  the  mar 
kets  of  a  large  part  of  the  country  that  are  beyond  convenient  reach  ot 
the  Eastern  Atlantic  ports  are  but  scantily  supplied,  and  there  is  great 
clamoring  for  fish. 

The  migratory  fishes,  such  as  the  pompano,  bluefish,  and  Spanish 
mackerel,  seem  to  be  as  abundant  as  formerly.  They  fluctuate  in  abun- 
dance, being  rather  scarce  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  returning  even 
in  larger  quantities  than  ever.  The  present  season  has  brought  with  it 
a  larger  run  of  Spanish  mackerel  than  I  have  witnessed  in  nine  years' 
exf)erience.  But  these  fishes  generally  come  with  the  warm  weather, 
when  it  has  become  impossible  to  send  them  in  large  quantities  to  the 
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interior,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  transporting  them  in  good  con- 
dition to  distant  points,  and  because  the  Western  markets  are  at  the 
time  glutted  with  cheaper  flsh  from  the  Great  Lakes.  It  would. seem 
desirable  to  have  some  goo<l  iish,  lik^  the  red  snapper  or  striped  bass, 
in  such  abundance  during  the  winter  months  that  the  people  of  the 
South  and  West  could  depend  upon  a  reasonably  constaut  supply.  The 
rapid  exhaustion  of  the  old  red-snapper  grounds  leads  me  to  believe 
that  these  fish  are  not  holding  their  own  against  the  inroads  of  man, 
and  their  habits  and  life  history  show  that  they  cannot  do  so. 

Aside  from  the  work  of  ascertaining  the  best  way  to  propagate  Gulf 
fish,  and  of  introducing  new  species  there,  the  information  so  gained 
would  be  of  value  to  the  South  Atlantic  coast.  The  striped  bass  oc- 
curs in  the  Northern  Gulf  waters,  but  not  abundantly.  It  is  always  in 
fine  condition  when  captured,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  food.  Spawn- 
ing adults  and  theyoungfish  are  occasionally  taken.  Besides  trying  to 
discover  the  best  way  to  hatch  the  common  native  fishes  and  others,  it 
would  be  well  also  to  try  to  determine  the  results  of  the  stocking  with 
shad  and  salmon  of  the  Southern  rivers  that  empty  into  the  Gulf.  Prob- 
ably an  intelligent  use  of  gill-nets  at  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  at  the 
projier  season  would  be  of  value  in  that  direction. 

Any  work  of  propagation  done  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  or  reliable  in- 
formation concerning  the  improvement  of  the  fish  supply  of  that  State, 
would  be  heartily  appreciated  by  a  people  who  at  present  are  in  great 
need  of  good  food-fish.  While  engaged  in  work  of  a  practical  nature, 
there  would  be  opportunity  for  making  large  collections  of  specimens, 
and  many  things  could  be  preserved  that  would  be  of  scientific  value 
to  the  National  Museum,  while  a  thorough  study  of  the  marine  inver- 
tebrates would  be  of  special  value  and  interest,  since  so  little  has  been 
done  in  that  direction  in  these  waters.  The  force  at  work  would  be 
qualified  to  make  such  collections.  A  small  beam-trawl  could  be  worked 
with  good  results,  in  the  same  manner  as  from  rheEnglish  sailing  trawler; 
and  if  it  was  found  advisable  to  have  some  hatching  apparatus  on  board, 
there  would  be  ample  room  for  placing  a  small  engine  and  hatching- 
jars. 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  April  20,  1885. 


85.— PROPAGATION  OF  SAI^MON   IN  8AL.iniON  BITIEB,  OSWBOO 

COUNTY,  NEW  V^OBK. 

By  JOHN  D.  COJLL.IIVS. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  spawning  efforts  of  the  JSalmo 
salar  in  Salmon  River  for  several  years,  and  have  wondered  that  the 
subject  has  not  long  ago  attracted  more  attention.  The  following  de- 
tails are  not  upon  personal  knowledge,  but  were  related  to  me  by  Mr. 
Cross^  of  Pulaski,  N.  T.,  now  deceased,  who  in  bis  lifetime  owned  the 
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mill  and  dam  tbere.  The  dam  is  9  feet  in  height.  My  last  couvciv>iUion 
with  him  was  about  three  years  ago.  I  believe  the  information  per- 
fectly reliable. 

Salmon  River  was  long  ago  the  spawning  gronnd  of  salmon,  up  to  the 
time  this  dam  was  built.  The  spearing  of  salmon  was  an  important  own 
pation  of  the.  residents  all  the  way  from  near  the  mouth  up  as  far  us 
the  High  Falls  (about  7  miles  below  the  village  of  Redfield),  a  distance 
of  some  25  or  30  miles  by  coarse  of  the  river.  This  fall  is  a  perpend  ic 
ular  drop  of  some  100  to  120  feet,  and  under  it  is  a  deep  pool  in  the 
rocks  of  200  or-  more  feet  in  diameter.  The  stream  is  more  or  Jess  rapii I, 
varied  with  flat  cnrrent ;  is  crossed  by  the  Home,  Wat^rtown,  and  O^- 
deusburg  Hailroad  at  Sandy' Bank,  and  probably  at  Pulaski.  I  think 
theie  is  also  a  dam  at  Sand  Bnnk.  The  water  of  the  stream  (a  rather 
large  one),  as  far  as  I  have  traveled  it,  is  of  exceeding  clearness  and 
transparency. 

Mr.  Cross  about  four  or  five  years  ago  first  informed  me  of  the  annual 
presence  of  salmon  at  his  dam,  and  their  efforts  to  get  over  it  during 
the  month  of  June;  that  their  efforts  were  very  persistent,  and  that 
some  of  the  strongest  males  would  even  Jump  so  as  to  go  over  it;  also 
that  annually  many  were  caught  in  seines  below  the  dam.  I  suggested 
to  him  that  he  should  build  a  flshway,  but  it  was  found  that  the  laws 
were  so  defective  in  respect  to  nets  and  seines  that  it  was  not  expe- 
dient. In  a  later  interview  he  told  me  it  was  proposed  to  cut  a  spill- 
way or  overflow  around  the  dam,  and  that  powder  had  been  popchased 
for  the  blasting  of  rocks;  still  later  that  such  a  channel  had  been  cut, 
and  he  thought  a  few  hail  gone  up  it.  This  was  about  two  years  ago. 
Mr.  Cross  tlied  soon  after,  and  I  have  no  later  information. 

From  these  facts  it  seems  that  this  point  is  the  only  water  in  the 
State  of  New  York  where  salmon  have  ever  returned  after  their  spawn- 
ing places  have  been  once  broken  up.  I  have  supposed  that  this  was 
on  Hcconnt  of  the  fineness  of  the  water,  which  in  clearness  would  seem 
to  resemble  that  of  the  llestigouche  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  they 
abound.  It  would  seem  as  if  by  a  little  public  effort  this  stream  could 
be  reestablished  as  a  spawning  ground,  especially  by  proper  fishways 
and  absolute  protection  for  a  year  or  two  until  once  fairly  established. 
To  this  end  some  special  legislation  would  be  required,  among  which 
would  be  the  protection  of  ^^  black  salmon  ^^  at  all  timeSj  under  severe 
penaltien,  as  in  Canada."  This  salmon  is  a  great  protection  to  the  spawu- 
ing  grounds. 

Tlie  waters  also  of  Fish  Creek,  in  Lewis  County,  heading  near  tho^c 
of  Salmon  River,  were  formerly  the  spawning  ground  of  salmon,  par- 
ticularly at  what  is  known  as  "  Shaler's  Hole,"  in  the  town  of  Lewis, 
but  were  broken  up  by  many  high  dams  on  the  streams.  This  stream 
empties  into  Lake  Ontario  through  Oneida  Lake.  I  hear  of  no  attempts 
of  salmon  to  ascend  this  stream,  although  it  is  possible. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  May  22, 18S5, 
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86.P-.FI8H-C17I<TVBB    All  A  9ISAN8    OF    mPBOFINO    THB    BACK   OF 

FISH.* 

By  BaroD  TON  K. 

The  principal  object  of  all  animal  cnltnreis  the  cheap  prodnction  of  food, 
but  another  object  should  be  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
meat  in  proportion  to  those  parts  which  are  either  worthless  or  of  little 
value  for  food.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  flshculturist  to  produce 
races  of  fish  having  superior  flesh. 

There  are  two  ways  of  reaching  this  end :  (1)  A  sufficient  supply  of 
pnitable  food,  furnishing  enough  food  even  beyond  the  actusA  need ;  and 
(2)  the  most  careful  selection  for  breeders  of  such  animals  as  possess 
all  the  desired  qualities  in  an  especial  degree.  To  provide  a  sufficient 
supply  of  suitable  food  presupposes  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  quantity 
of  food  and  of  its  nutritious  qualities  needed  at  every  age  of  the  fish 
for  its  growth  and  development ;  therefore,  the  laying  down  of  standard 
roles  of  feeding,  such  as,  owing  to  the  investigations  of  learned  physi- 
ologists, have  long  since  been  laid  down  for  our  domestic  animals.  We 
still  know  but  very  little,  and  opinions  are  greatly  divided,  relative  to 
the  food  which  a  fish  needs  for  its  life  and  growth. 

It  is  true  that  endeavors  are  made  by  fish-culturists  to  raise  the  an- 
nual increase  in  the  weight  of  fish  to  a  certain  desired  point.  But  the 
experimental  means  are  soon  exhausted  and  the  increase  is  but  small. 
The  question  as  to  the  food  of  fish  should  be  studied  all  the  more  as 
artificial  fish-culture  tends  to  increase  very  largely  the  number  of  fish, 
which  when  left  to  nature  are  during  the  early  period  of  their  life  ex- 
posed to  a  great  many  dangers.  Although,  owing  to  the  depopulation 
of  the  waters,  there  is  no  present  danger  that  they  will  become  over- 
stocked with  fish,  there  is  no  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the  fish  will  suffer 
from  want  of  food,  so  that,  in  spite  of  all  care  and  trouble,  we  would  Only 
get  skeletons  instead  of  plump  fish,  unless  we  find  ways  and  means  for 
procuring  the  necessary  food  or  to  increase  the  food  at  our  disposal. 
We  should  not  leave  to  nature  and  accident  to  furnish  the  necessary 
supply  of  food  for  the  great  mass  of  our  fish.  Pond-culturists  especially 
should  be  prepared  to  stock  their  ponds  with  a  larger  number  of  fish 
than  is  the  case  at  the  present  time ;  and  they  would  by  no  means  be 
certain  of  reaching  this  end  by  using  some  food  which  here  and  there, 
under  different  conditions,  has  answered  the  purpose.  They  must  fur- 
nish to  their  fish  food  which  their  water  does  not  contain  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  which  they  require  at  their  different  ages. 


»  n 
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tin^ January  27,  188.>.    Translated  from  the  German  by  Hukman  Jacobson. 
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By  means  of  long-continned  observations  of  fish  kept  separate  in  aqoa- 
riams,  by  trying  different  methods  of  feeding,  and  by  chemical  analyses 
of  the  various  articles  of  food,  we  shall  ondoabtedly  obtain  satisfactory 
results.  This  is  f;  line  of  investigation  which  would  repay  a  physiol- 
ogist for  engaging  in,  and  this  is  a  branch  of  fish-culture  where  science 
can  be  employed  to  advantage.  An  attempt  in  this  direction  is  the 
standard  carp  food  prepared  by  Carl  Kicklas  in  his  well-known  Manaal 
of  Pond-culture.  This  standard  food  is  based  too  much  on  unreliable 
suppositions  and  on  conclusions  as  to  the  correctness  of  which  we  enter- 
tain the  gravest  doubts ;  as,  for  example,  when,  in  order  to  determine  the 
necessary  quantity  of  albumen,  the  hog  is  taken  as  a  standard,  because 
it  is  likewise  omnivorous,  which  quality  alone  does  not  entitle  us  to 
draw  a  comparison  between  a  mammal  liying  on  land  and  a  hsh  living 
in  the  water. 

Nicklas,  however,  deserves  credit  for  having  been  the  first  to  direct 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  rational  system  of  feeding  fish,  and  to 
lay  down  some  standard  rules  therefor.  By  further  and  careful  experi- 
ments his  errors  will  probably  be  corrected.  Although  Nicklas  states 
that  by  using  fish-food  prepared  according  to  his  rules  he  had  obtained 
results  perfectly  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  although  he  accompanies 
his  assertions  by  figures  showing  these  results,  he  will  doubtless  agree 
with  us  that  by  using  a  method  of  feeding  based  on  scientific  investiga- 
tions the  results  would  have  been  much  greater. 

We  desire  to  know  what  quantities  of  the  different  nutritive  sub- 
stances are  needed,  and  what  is  the  limit  of  food  which  should  be  ex 
ceeded,  if  a  larger  and  superior  race  of  fish  is  to  be  gradually  produced. 
The  proportion  of  nutritive  substances  composing  fish  food  should 
be  very  accurate.  As  is  the  case  with  other  animals,  the  needs  of  fish 
change  with  age.  During  its  early  stages,  when  its  framework  of  bones 
grows  very  considerably  during  the  course  of  one  year,  it  needs  a  dif- 
ferent food  from  that  required  at  a  later  period.  All  this  can  only  be 
determined  by  means  of  exact  scientific  experiments.  If  we  are  pre- 
pared to  give  the  fish  food  which  is  suitable  in  every  respect,  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  we  shall  be  successful  in  employing  the  second 
means  for  reaching  the  object  in  view,  namely,  the  careful  selection  of 
breeders  which  are  calculated  to  produce  fish  of  superior  flesh.  In  this 
respect  it  should  first  be  determined  what  shape  is  most  favorable  to  the 
development  of  flesh.  In  regard  to  this  we  prefer  that  framework  of 
bones  which  Is  shortest  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  and  the 
limited  development  of  those  parts  which  are  worthless,  such  as  the  head, 
since  the  food  can  be  given  in  small  particles,  and  the  tail  and  fins,  be- 
cause a  wellcared-for  pond  fish  need  not  be  a  particularly  good  swim- 
mer. Care  should  also  be  taken  not  to  lose  the  power  of  propagation 
in  the  endeavors  to  form  flesh  and  fat.  We  also  desire  fish  of  rapid 
growth,  so  as  to  reach  a  good  weight  as  soon  as  possible.  The  growth 
of  fish  varies  very  much  when  left  to  nature^  and  is  furthered  by  a  suf- 
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ficient  snpply  of  food  rich  in  ashes.  From  among  the  well-formed  fish 
-we  will  therefore  select  those  as  breeders  which  develop  quickest.  The 
experience  of  stock-raising  teaches  that  thereby  we  obtain  a  race  of 
quickly  growing  animals.  This  quality  is  inherited,  and  is  not  easily 
lost,  even  when  the  animal  for  a  short  period  is  kept  under  less  favora- 
ble conditions.  An  ample  supply  of  proper  food  is  therefore  the  first 
condition  for  producing  better  and  more  flesh,  and  only  by  €(Htisfjing 
this  condition  can  artificial  fish-culture  prove  a  success  in  every  sense 

of  the  word. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  soon  some  physiologist  may  be  found  who  will 
make  earnest  endeavors  to  fix  the  standard  of  food,  which  is  still  un- 
known. Surely  friends  and  well-wishers  of  the  fisheries  will  be  found 
to  furnish  the  necessary  means  for  establishing  an  experimental  sta- 
tion. The  German  Fishery  Association  will  surely  take  as  much  inter- 
est in  the  rational  raising  of  fish  as  in  their  numerical  increase  and  in 
the  introduction  of  foreign  fish.  The  experience  of  stock-raising  shows 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  import  animals  from  abroad  as  long  as  we 
adopt  the  principles  followed  by  foreign  raisers.  The  same  applies  to 
flshculture.  If  our  suggestions  should  lead  to  some  action  in  this  mat- 
ter, we  are  certain  that  the  numberless  ponds  in  Grermany  which  have 
been  drained  will  again  be  filled  with  water  and  be  restored  to  their 
original  purpose,  and  that  large  quantities  of  fish-flesh  will  be  brought 
into  the  market,  of  a  quality  which  at  present  is  rarely  seen  on  our 
tables. 


8y.-A  mxy^  siiOvoH  our  thk  OBAm»  banks. 
By  Capt.  OEOROE  A.  JOniVSOlV. 

[Commanicated  by  the  Hydrographic  Office, U.  S.  Navy.] 

The  opening  is  to  the  eastward  and  the  trend  of  the  slough  is  KW. 
by  N.  (p.  c).  The  lower  point  of  the  opening  is  in  latitude  44o  N., 
longitude  49*0  12'  W.  j  the  upper  point  is  7  miles  to  the  northward  of 
this  position.  At  the  lower  point  is  a  depth  of  128  fathoms  and  at 
the  northern  4&  fathoms.  In  the  center  of  the  slough  no  bottom  was 
obtained  at  300  fathoms,  and  at  one  point  along  the  northern  edge  bot- 
tom was  obtained  at  150  fathoms.  From  a  point  about  half  way  the 
length  of  the  slough,  on  its  southern  side,  the  vessel  dragged  in  a  NE. 
direction  between  6  and  7  miles,  with  anchor  down  and  150  fathoms  of 
chain  out,  until  it  brought  up  at  the  point  on  the  northern  edge  some- 
what beyond  the  point  referred  to  above  as  having  a  depth  of  150  fath- 
oms. Along  the  edge  of  the  bank  the  current  runs  about  SSW.,  while 
in  this  slough  the  water  is  nearly  dead,  what  little  current  there  is  be- 
iog  in  some  places  just  the  opposite  of  what  it  is  along  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  bank. 
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From  the  opeoing  to  the  NW.  edge  of  the  slough  is  nearly  10  miles, 
and  at  no  point  inside  it  do  the  soundings  agree  with  those  given  oa 
either  our  own  or  the  English  charts,  bat  a  French  chart  shows  some- 
thing like  this  pocket. 

The  sloQgh  is  wider  across  the  center  than  at  the  opening.  The  posi- 
tion given  is  one  determined  by  three  persons,  each  of  whom  had  his 
pwn  chronometer,  and  the  three  positions  differed  bat  little  over  half  a 
mile.    The  one  given  is  the  mean. 

There  is  a  similar  pocket  off  Sable  Island,  with  the  opening  to  tho 
southward,  which  is  5  miles  across  and  in  which  soundings  have  been 
found  at  a  depth  of  350  fathoms. 

This  pocket  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  one  described,  but  only 
one  position  has  been  observed,  which  is  latitude  43°  17'  N.,  longitude 
61^  8'  W.  There  are  several  of  these  pockets  on  the  Banks  which  are 
known  to  the  fishermen  of  Gloucester,  as  they  go  to  them  for  halibut. 

SOHOONEB  Augusta  H.  Johnson,  Gloucester ^  Mass.j  Jutyy  1885. 


88.— THB  PBABIi   FI8HBBIK8  OF   TAHITI. 

By  BOIJCHON-BRAIVDEL.Y. 

[Abstract  from  Official  Journal.] 

The  author  was  sent  by  the  Ministry  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies  on  a 
mission  to  Tahiti  to  study  questions  relating  to  oyster  culture  there. 
The  principal  product  of  what  Brandely,  with  "  the  summer  isles  of 
Eden  ^  fresh  in  his  mind,  calls  "  notre  belle  et  sipoStique'Colonie  de  TaiH  ^ 
is  mother-of-pearl.  All  its  trade  is  due  solely  to  this  article,  which  for 
a  century  has  regularly  attracted  vessels  to  the  islands  which  compose 
the  archipelagoes  of  Tuamotu,  Gambier,  and  Tubai.  The  Tnother  of- 
pearl  which  is  employed  in  industry,  and  especially  in  French  industry, 
is  furnished  by  various  kinds  of  shells,  the  most  estimated,  variegated, 
and  beautiful  of  which  are  those  of  the  pearl-oyster.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  pearl-oysters ;  one,  known  under  the  name  of  pintadine  {Meleagrina 
margaritifera)  is  found  in  China,  India,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Comoro  Islands, 
Northeastern  Australia,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  especially  in  the  Tuam- 
otu and  Giimbier  archipelagoes ;  the  other,  more  commonly  called  the 
pearl-oyster  (Me/ea^rtna  radiata)^  comes  from  India,  the  China  Seas,  the 
Antilles,  the  Eed  Sea,  and  Northern  Australia.  The  shell  of  the  former 
is  harder,  more  tinted,  more  transparent,  and  reaches  greater  dimen- 
sions than  the  latter.  Some  have  been  found  which  have  measured  30 
centimeters  in  diameter  nnd  weighed  more  than  10  kilograms,  whUe  the 
Meleagrina  radiata  rarely  exceeds  10  centimeters  at  the  most,  and  never 
weighs  as  much  as  150  grams.  Both  varieties  supi)ly  [)earl8,  those  of 
oue  kind  being  at  one  time  more  favored,  at  anotber  time  those  of  the 
other.    This  depends  on  fashion  3  but,  on  the  whole,  those  found  iu  the 
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great  pintadiiie  are  more  beaatifal,  and  the  color  more  transpareDt, 
than  those  of  Its  congener. 

The  amount  of  the  trade  from  Tahiti  in  pearls  cannot  be  stated  with 
accuracy,  as  there  is  much  clandestine  traffic  (approximately  300,000 
francs),  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  being  the  chief 
markets  for  the  fine  pearls.  The  great  pintadine  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  Tuamotu  and  Gambier  Islands.  The  situation  there  is  very 
favorable  for  them ;  in  the  clear  and  limpid  waters  of  the  lagoons  they 
have  full  freedom  for  development,  and  are  undisturbed  by  storms. 
Mother-of-pearl  is  found  in  almost  every  one  of  the  eighty  islands  which 
form  the  archipelagoes  Tuamotu  and  Gambier.  These  belong  to  France, 
having  been  annexed  at  the  same  time  as  Tahiti  and  Moorea,  and  have 
a  population  of  about  5,000  people,  all  belonging  to  the  Maori  race. 
Brandely  gives  an  interesting  description  of  these  little-known  islands 
and  people.  The  latter  appear  to  hover  always  on  the  brink  of  starva 
tion,  as  the  islands,  which  are  composed  mainly  of  coral  sand,  produce 
hardly  anything  of  a  vegetable  nature.  While  the  neighboring  Society 
Islanders  have  everything  without  labor  and  in  abundance,  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitant  of  Tuamotu  is  forced  to  support  existence  with  cocoa- 
nuts,  almost  the  only  fruit-trees  which  will  grow  on  the  sandy  beach, 
vnth  fish  and  shell-fish  which  are  poisonous  for  several  months  of  the 
year,  and  often  they  have  to  kill  their  dogs  for  want  of  other  animal 
.food.  There  are  no  birds,  except  the  usual  sea-birds ;  no  quadrupeds, 
except  those  brought  by  man ;  no  food  resources  necessary  to  Euro- 
peau  life,  except  what  is  brought  by  ships.  Although  the  people  are 
gentle  and  hospitable,  they  practice  cannibalism.  It  is  pitiless  hunger 
alone  which  has  driven  them  into  this  horrible  custom. 

These  people  are  the  chief  pearl-divers  of  the  Pacific;  indeed  it  is 
their  only  industry,  and  women  and  even  children  take  part  in  it. 
There  is  at  Anaa,  says  the  writer,  a  woman  who  will  go  down  25 
fathoms,  and  remain  under  water  for  three  minutes.  Nor  was  she  an 
exception.  The  dangers  of  the  work  are  great,  for  the  depths  of  the 
lagoons  are  infested  by  sharks,  against  which  the  divers,  being  una- 
ble to  escape,  are  forced  to  wage  battle,  in  which  life  is  the  stake.  No 
year  passes  without  some  disaster  from  sharks,  and  when  one  happens 
all  the  divers  are  seized  with  terror,  and  the  fishing  is  stopped  for  a  time. 
But  gradually  the  imperious  wants  of  life  drive  them  back  to  the  sea 
again,  for  mother-of-pearl  is  the  current  coin  of  Tuamotu.  With  it  the 
native  buys  the  rags  which  cover  him,  the  little  bread  and  flour  which 
complete  his  food,  and  alcohol,  "  that  fatal  present  of  civilization,^  for 
which  he  exhibits  a  pronounced  passion. 

Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  the  trade  in  mother-of-pearl 
ir»  the  Tuamotu  archipelago  was  very  profitable  for  those  engaged 
in  it.  For  a  valueless  piece  of  cloth,  a  few  handfuls  of  flour,  or 
some  rum,  the  traders  got  half  a  ton  of  mother-of-pearl,  worth  1,000 
or  2,000  francs,  or  even  fine  pearls  of  which  the  natives  did  not 
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know  the  value.    The  archipelagoes  were  freqneiited  b^  vessels  of  all 
jjationalities ;  mother-of-pearl  was  abundant,  and  ])earls  were  less  rare 
than  they  are  now.    The  number  of  trading  ships  increased ;  there  was 
competition  among  them,  and  consequently  a  higher  price  to  the  na- 
tives, who  fished  to  m^et  the  pew  demand  with  improvident  ardor.    The 
consequence  is  that  the  lagoons  are  less  productive,  and  that  even  the 
most  fertile  give  manifest  signs  of  exhaustion.    The  prospect  of  having 
the  inhabitants  of  Tuamotu  thrown  on  its  hands  in  a  state  of  helpless 
destitution,  as  well  as  of  the  dfisappearance  of  the  principle  article  of 
the  trade  of  Tahiti,  and  an  important  source  of  revenue  to  the  colony, 
alarmed  the  colonial  administration  and  the  ministry  of  marine  and 
the  colcnies  in  Paris.    Accordingly  Brandely  was -selected  to  study 
the  whole  subject  on  the  spot.    The  points  to  which  he  was  instructed 
to  direct  special  attention  were  these :  (1)  The  actual  state  of  the  la- 
goons which  produce  oysters ;  are  they  beginning  to  be  impoverished, 
and,  if  so,  what  is  the  cause,  and  what  the  remedy!    (2)  Would  it  be 
possible  to  create  at  Tuamotu,  Gambler,  Tahiti,  and  Moorea,  for  the  col- 
tivation  of  mother-of-pearl,  an  industry  analagons  to  that  existing  in 
France  for  edible  oysters  f    Would  it  be  possible  by  this  means  to  supply 
the  natives  of  Tuamotu  with  continuous,  fixed,  remunerative  labor,  which 
would  render  them  independent,  and  remove  them  'from  the  shameless 
cupidity  of  the  traders  f    Could  they  not  be  spared  the  hardships  and 
dangers  resulting  from  the  continued  practice  of  diving,  and  be  turned  to 
more  fixed  sedentary  modes  of  life,  by  which  they  might  be  raised  grada* 
ally  in  the  social  scale  f    (3)  Should  the  pearl  fishing  in  the  archipelagoes 
be  regulated,  and,  if  so,  wh^t  should  be  the  bases  of  such  regulations t 
It  was  on  the  mixed  economical  and  philanthropic  mission  here  indi- 
cated that  Brandely  went  to  Tahiti  in  February  last.    The  statistics 
tics  did  not  show  any  decline  in  the  production  of  mother-of-pearl,  but 
a  careful  study  on  the  spot  showed  that  this  was  due  to  the  great 
amount  of  the  clandestine  traffic,  and  that  the  lagoons  were  growing 
less  productive  day  by  day;  that  beautiful  mother-of-pearl  was  becom- 
ing rarer,  and  in  order  nowadays  to  get  oysters  of  a  marketable  size 
the  divers  are  forced  to  go  to  even  greater  depths.    Brandely  recom- 
mends prompt  and  vigorous  measures  be  taken  at  once,  or  the  lagoons 
of  Tuamotu  will  soon  be  ruined  forever.    The  partial  steps  already 
adopted  have  been  useless.    The  total  prohibition  of  fishing  in  some  of 
the  islands  for  several  years  has  failed,  because  it  has  been  found  that 
the  pintadine  is  hermaphrodite,  and  not,  as  formerly  was  believed,  uni- 
sexual.   The  cause  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  lagoons  is  excessive 
fishing,  and  nothing  else.    He  thinks  that  it  is  possible  to  create  in 
Tuamotu,  Gambler,  Tahiti,  and  Moorea  a  rational  and  methodical  cul- 
tivation of  mo Aer-of  pearl  oysters,  analogous  to  that  existing  with  re- 
gard to  edible  oysters  on  the  French  coasts,  and  to  constitute  for  the 
profit  of  the  colony  an  industrial  monopoly  which  no  other,  country  can 
dispute,  for  nowhere  else  can  such  favorable  conditions  be  found. 
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80.-SOII1B  FACTS  CONCBBlfINO  ISIlfCII«ASS.- 

By  HENRIK  KNUDSEN. 

It  is  probably  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  important  qualities 
of  common  glne  is  that  it  can  gelatinate.  As  regards  this  property  of 
gelatinating,  isinglass  prepared  from  fish-skins  and  heads  (differs  very 
materially  from  common  glne,  as  it  will  but  rarely,  and  only  nnder  cer- 
tain conditions,  form  an  incomplete  jelly,  which,  daring  the  succeeding 
drying  process,  at  a  heat  of  Qo  Gelsins,  will  again  become  fluid  or 
dissolve,  which  prevents  its  being  formed  in  tablets  like  the  common 
glue.  It  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  characteristic  quality  of 
isinglass  that  it  does  not  easily  turn  to  jelly,  but  that  when  strongly 
concentrated,  and  at  a  low  temperature,  will  stiffen  so  as  to  form  a 
tough  mass. 

The  usual  process  of  preparing  isinglass  is  as  follows :  When  fresh, 
the  air-bladder  is  taken  from  the  back  of  the  fish  by  striking  the  fish 
several  blows  with  a  wooden  club,  whereby  the  sound  is  loosened,  after 
which  it  is  torn  from  the  bnck  and  cut  open  lengthwise,  so  that  it  is 
freed  from  any  bones  which  may  adhere  to  it.  It  is  then  placed  in  cold 
water — sometimes  in  lime-water — where  it  remains  some  time.  It  is 
then  carefully  cleaned  of  all  blood,  and  the  black  outer  skin  is  removed 
with  a  knife ;  whereupon  it  is  again  washed  in  fresh  water,  and  spread 
out  on  a  board  to  dry  in  the  open  air,  the  inner  shining  skin  being 
turned  outside.  To  prevent  the  sound  from  shriveling  during  the  dry- 
ing process,  whereby  it  would  lose  its  smoothness,  it  should  at  once  be 
fastened  to  the  drying-board  by  small  pegs  or  tacks.  For  obtaining  a 
good  article  of  isinglass  it  is  considered  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
sound  should  be  dried  in  the  sun ;  and  for  this  reason  swims  cleaned 
in  winter  are  kept  under  the  snow  till  spring.  After  the  drying  process 
is  finished  the  sound  is  again  moistened  by  drawing  over  it  a  bnish 
dipped  in  warm  water,  whereupon  the  inner  shining  skin  is  removed  by 
hammering  or  rubbing.  Finally  it  is  rolled  between  two  polished  iron 
rollers. 

Isinglass  which  is  to  be  made  into  gelatine,  before  undergoing  the 
above-mentioned  processesand  while  still  in  amoist  condition,  is  bleached 
in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  it  swells  up  to  a  colorless  jelly, 
which,  after  having  been  dissolved  in  warm  water  and  after  the  jelly 
formed  in  cooling  has  become  dry,  will  make  a  clear  and  colorless  gela- 
tine. 

To  avoid  the  drying  process,  which  cannot  very  well  be  done  in  winter 
and  during  the  busy  fishing  season,  the  sounds  are  salted  and  sold  in 

**'Lidt  cm  l^ibeZm."  From  FUkeHUdmde,  No.  <i3,  Copenhagen,  Jnne  9,  1885. 
Translated  from  the  Daniah  by  Herman  Jacobson. 
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that  coiiilition.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  l>efore  being  salted 
they  should  be  cleaned  very  thoroughly,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove 
blood  and  muscle- tissue  from  a  salted  swim.  Gleaned  sounds,  of  course, 
sell  much  higher,  and  they  are  far  preferable  in  every  respect  to  those 
which  have  not  been  cleaned.  The  most  troublesome  and  tim^-consum- 
ing  work  in  the  preparation  of  isinglass  is  to  remove  the  sound  from 
the  backbone,  which  is  still  done  by  hand.  This  is  also  the  principal 
reason  why  more  general  use  has  not  yet  been  made  of  the  sounds.  This 
work  must  be  done  very  slowly,  and  to  produce  large  amounts  of  isin- 
glass would  require  much  labor,  which  is  hard  to  obtain  during  the 
fishing  season.  If  it  was  possible  to  use  for  this  work  some  sort  of  ma- 
chine which  would  meet  all  the  requirements,  the  manufacture  of  isin- 
glass would  receive  a  new  impetus. 

Oood  isinglass  should  be  of  a  bright  (or  at  least  a  light  yellow)  color, 
thin  and  transparent,  and  ^vithout  any  odor  or  taste,  which  will  invari- 
ably indicate  the  presence  of  impurities.  When  dissolved  in  boiling 
water  (in  cold  water  it  does  not  dissolve,  but  merely  turns  to  a  clear 
jelly)  there  should  remain  but  a  very  small  insoluble  residue,  and  the 
jelly  which  is  formed  should  be  clear  and  colorless. 

A  great  portion  of  the  isinglass  which  is  at  present  brought  into  the 
market  comes  from  North  America.  Like  the  Norwegian  fish-glue,  it  is 
prepared  from  the  air-bladders  of  cod,  and  does  not  easily  dissolve  in 
water,  and  a  greater  quantity  remains  undissolved  than  in  the  Russian 
isinglass.  The  method  of  preparing  it  is  like  the  one  described  above, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  immediately  after  having  been  cleaned, 
while  still  in  a  moist  condition,  it  is  pressed  between  iron  rollers,  after 
which  it  is  spread  out  and  dried  in  the  sun.  America  has  of  late  years 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  isinglass  from  fish  refuse. 
The  raw  material  consists  to  some  extent  of  fish-heads,  and  especially  of 
fish-skins — the  waste  products  of  <^  bonelei^s  fish."  The  skins  are  soaked 
and  washed  in  order  to  remove  salt  and  all  impurities  and  to  prepare 
them  for  the  following  bleaching  process,  when  the  isinglass  is  obtained 
by  boiling  them  in  water,  and  by  clearing  the  liquid  glue  and  concen- 
trating it  in  vacuum-pans.  Entirely  pure  liquid  fish-glue  is  colorless, 
and,  like  the  pure  isinglass,  has  neither  odor  nor  taste. 

The  light  and  most  strongly  concentrated  fish-glue  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  pianos  and  various  kinds  of  wooden  ware ;  a  light  and 
less  concentrated  grade  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper }  and  a 
dark  and  highly  concentrated  grade  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats 
and  shoes.  • 

Sweden  occupies  a  prominent  place  among  the  countries  producing 
isinglass.  Manufacturers  in  Lysekil  have  sent  us  excellent  specimens 
of  dried  isinglass  in  thick  but  clear  tablets,  having  a  slight  yellowish 
tinge,  and  gelatine  in  thin  tablets,  clear  as  water.  We  have  been  io- 
formed  that  these  articles  have  been  specially  prepared  from  sounds 
that  had  first  been  subjected  to  a  bleaching  process,  after  which  they 
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were  dissolved  in  warm  water  whose  temperature  varied  between  30° 
and  6(P  Celsius.  The  dissolving  process  takes  place  in  wooden  vessels 
with  hair  bottoms,  and  surrounded  by  poor  heat  conductors.  After 
having  been  allowed  to  stand  in  these  vessels  for  twenty -four  hours  the 
solution  of  glue,  which  is  still  warm,  is  drawn  off  and  placed  in  smaller 
wooden  vessels  to  cool,  when  it  forms  a  clear  and  colorless  jelly,  which 
18  cut  into  tablets  and  dried  on  nets  stretched  out  on  frames,  as  is 
done  with  the  common  cabinet-makers'  glue. 


90w-aPAiriVINO  OF  SPBINCI  BBRRINO  NBAB  NOBITAT.* 

By  S.  A.  BUCH. 

[From  report  to  the  Norwegian  Department  of  the  Interior,  1884.] 

As  early  as  December  7, 1883,  some  specimens  of  herring  were  sent 
to  me  from  Ekersund.  The  10  specimens  which  I  examined  were  all 
spring  herring.^  The  sexual  organs,  whose  average  weight  was  37.05 
grams,  were  not  yet  developed ;  so  that  it  was  not  improbable  that 
considerable  time  would  elapse  before  the  herring  would  come  close  to 
the  coast.  To  judge  from  .the  specimens  which  I  received,  the  majority 
of  these  fish  were  females. 

Ten  days  later  I  received  some  specimens  from  SkudesnsBS,  but  they 
consisted  exclusively  of  so-called  ^^  blood-herring,"  which  do  not  at  this 
time  visit  our  coast  for  the  purpose  of  spawning. 

^  On  December  22 1  received  from  Frederikshald  24  "  fl valoer  herring," 
which  were  said  to  be  genuine  average  specimens  of  a  large  quantity  of 
herring  caught  in  nets.  Of  these  24  herring  20  were  of  different  age, 
and  but  very  few  were  ready  to  spawn.  Only  4  were  spring  herring, 
and  had  well-developed  sexual  organs  (average  weight  40.1  grams), 
which  certainly  were  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  ^^  Ekeroe  her- 
ring ;"  nevertheless  these  herring  were  by  no  means  ready  to  spawn. 
Of  these  herring  14  were  females  and  10  males. 

On  December  24  some  herring  came  from  the  Hvitings  Islands.  The 
average  weight  of  the  sexual  organs  was  47.17  grams,  but  they  were  not 
f^'lly  developed,  although  more  so  than  those  which  I  had  received  pre- 
viously r^'i^.i,,^^^^ 

The  hernng^^diich  I  had  occasion  to  examine  later  I  received  be- 
tween February  1  and  the  middle  of  March.  On  February  1 1  received 
5  specimens  from  Eovser,  all  small  herring,  still  firm  and  full.  One  was 
a  ^'  blood-herring,"  and  the  rest  spring  herring,  whose  sexual  organs 
had  an  average  weight  of  25.75  grams. 

On  February  5  herring  that  were  ready  to  spawn  were  this  year  found 
for  the  first  time  near  Utsire.    Some  of  the  females  had  even  cast  some 


*  '^  Yaanildens  Gydning."    Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Herman  Jacobson. 
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spawn,  but  thia  had  probably  been  caased  by  their  having  been  chased 
and  scared  by  codfish,  an  occurrence  which  seems  qnite  common  duriiigf 
the  early  part  of  the  fisheries.  Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  herring 
which  I  examined  were  males,  and  47  per  cent  were  females.  The 
average  weight  of  the  sexual  organs  was  46.6  grams.  The  temperatore 
of  the  water  varied  from  6o.9  to  6o.3  Celsius. 

On  February  6  and  7  all  the  herring  caught  on  the  coast  near  Utsire 
were  full  of  spawn,  which,  however,  was  loose.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  on  February  6,  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  70  meters, 
varied  from  5^.9  to  6^  and  on  the  7th  at  the  same  depth  from  5^.9  to 
60.3  Celsius. 

On  February  8,  63  per  cent  of  the  herring  which  I  received  were 
females  and  37  per  cent  males ;  and  pn  the  9th  71  per  cent  females  and 
29  per  cent  males.  On  both  days  the  herring  were  full  of  spawn,  all  of 
which  was  loose. 

On  February  14  I  received  about  30  codfish,  caught  at  a  depth  of  120 
meters  northeast  of  Nordvaag.  The  contents  of  their  stomachs  con- 
sisted in  all  cases  of  herring  spawn,  which,  as  the  embryo  was  scarcely 
visible,  must  have  been  ejected  by  the  herring  during  the  days  imme- 
diately preceding  February  14. 

On  February  16  I  found  spawn,  while  scraping  the  bottom  near 
l^ordvaag,  and  lines  hauled  in  the  same  day  were  covered  with  spawn. 
On  the  15th  the  temperature,  at  a  depth  of  from  0  to  70  meters,  varied 
between  5^.2  and  5^.6  Celsins,  and  on  the  16th,  at  the  same  depth,  from 
50  to  50.4. 

On  February  19  it  was  observed  for  the  first  time  this  season  that 
herring  had  spawned  in  shallow  water  near  Urter ;  and  on  the  20th,  21st, 
and  22d  the  herring  had  literally  whitened  the  sea  all  round  Urter. 
By  bottom-scraping  some  days  later  great  masses  of  roe  were  brought 
to  the  surface  round  the  Sveaboeme  Islands  (north  of  Urter),  and  be- 
tween these  islands  and  tJrter.  Near  Urter  herring  spawn  could  be 
found  in  every  sound  and  bay,  from  the  surface  down  to  a  depth  of  40 
or  50  meters.  The  temperature  of  the  water  near  Urter,  at  a  depth  of 
from  0  to  70  meters,  during  these  days  varied  between  4^.9  and  5^.3 
Celsius. 

On  February  21st  41  per  cent  of  the  herring  which  I  received  were 
females  and  59  per  cent  were  males;  on  the  22d  42  per  cent  females  and 
58  i)er  cent  males ;  and  on  the  23d  there  were  among  the  herring  caught 
near  Kalstoe  54  per  cent  males  and  46  per  cent  females.  In  average 
years  it  is  the  rule  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fisheries  the  female  her- 
ring are  in  the  majority,  and  only  after  the  fisheries  have  progressed 
for  some  time  is  this  reversed.  But  this  year  it  was  observed  as  early 
as  February  15,  therefore  at  a  time  when  spawning  hadjust  commenced, 
that  the  male  herring  were  much  more  numerous  than  the  females;  and 
this  remained  so  during  the  rest  of  the  fishing  season. 

On  February  25  the  herring  spawned  near  Kvittiugerne,  and  near 
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Kvalevaag  and  Salv5e.  All  the  lines  were  thickly  covered  with  spawn, 
both  in  deep  and  in  shallow  water.  On  this  day  the  temperatnre,  at  a 
depth  of  from  0  to  50  meters,  varied  from  5^  to  5^.4  Oelsias.  The  male 
fish  were,  on  the  whole,  still  fhll,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  a  few  had 
ejected  a  small  quantity  of  milt.  In  three  batches  of  herring  received 
by  me  at  different  hours  dnring  the  day,  the  percentage  of  males  was 
75,  73,  and  72,  respectively. 

On  February  26  I  examined  the  coast  from  the  Ferkingstad  Islands 
as  far  as  Akrehavn  and  Kvalevaag.  In  nearly  all  places  where  the  bot- 
tom was  clean  (covered  with  coarse  and  fine  sand)  the  herring  had 
spawned  at  a  depth  varying  from  10  to  60  meters.  Among  the  number 
of  herring  which  I  examined  the  males  were  invariably  in  the  majority. 
On  the  26th  the  temperature  at  a  depth  of  from  0  to  70  meters  varied 
between  40.6  and  5^  Celsius. 

On  March  1  the  herring  had  *'  whitened"  the  sea  near  Svserdholm,  the 
most  southerly  point  in  the  southern  district  where  spawning  was  ob- 
served during  this  year's  fishing  season.  The  temperature  at  Veavaag 
(1^  Danish  miles  north  of  SvsBrdholm)  varied  between  4^.4  and  5^  Celsius 
at  a  depth  of  from.  0  to  30  meters. 

During  the  following  days  I  had  occasion  daily  to  examine  codfish 
caught  between  the  Ferkingstad  Islands  and  Kv/ilevaag.  As  nearly 
each  of  these  codfish  was  full,  almost  to  repletion,  of  herring  spawn, 
and  as  bottom-scraping  invariably  brought  to  the  surface  a  great  quan- 
tity of  spawn,  I  was  confiimed  in  my  opinion  that  the  herring  had 
spawned  over  a  vast  area,  which  from  the  last  herring  period  was  known 
as  a  good  spawning  place.  That  the  herring  have  spawned  succes- 
sively, and  have  stayed  in  this  place  for  some  time,  is  also  proved  by 
the  circumstance  that  in  the  stomnch  of  one  cod  there  were  found  her- 
ring eggs  in  all  stages  of  development,  from  recently  impregnated  spawn 
to  spawn  where  the  shining  metal  colored  iris  of  the  embryo  could  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

About  March  6  and  7  the  spawning  process  may  be  said  to  have  ceased 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  southern  district.  Near  Stokvigen,  Orotic- 
fiord,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hisken  and  Haapollen  spawning  her- 
ring were  observed  as  late  as  the  middle  of  March.  Herring  caught  on 
March  21  were  found  to  have  finished  spawning.  During  the  period 
from  March  10  to  16,  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  a  depth  of  from  0 
to  70  meters  varied  from  30.5  to  40.7  Celsius  between  Nokling  and 
Brandesund. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  spawning  observed  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  district  took  place  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  70  meters,  and 
at  a  temperature  of  the  water  varying  from  4^.4  to  60  Celsius,  while  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  district,  at  the  same  depth,  it  took  place  at  a 
temperature  varying  from  3<^.6  to  4^.7  Celsius. 

According  to  my  instructions,  I  was  to  place  impregnated  herring 
spawn  in  an  inclosed  basin.    I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  suitable 
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locality  at  Salvoe  and  Tvilanparholmerne,  od  the  west  side  of  the  island 
of  Karmoe.    I  found,  however,  that  in  view  of  the  investigations  to  l>e 
made,  it  would  be  of  special  interest  to  have  these  basins  stocked  witli 
live  spring  herring,  "so  as  to  be  able  to  follow  the  development  of  tbe 
sexual  organs  until  the  following  year,  and,  if  possible,  to  throw  some 
more  light  on  the  nature  and  development  of  the  so-called  '^  blood-hejr- 
ring."    For  this  purpose  each  of  the  basins  was  stocked  with  500  her- 
ring; and  among  those  in  the  Tvilanpar  basin  there  were  some  ^^blood- 
herring."    In  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Tvilanpar  basin  I  had  an  iron 
grating  inserted,  so  that  constant  connection  with  the  sea  was  main  - 
tained  and  the  herring  were  prevented  from  slipping  out.    To  furnisb 
the  herring  in  this  basin  with  food  I  placed  in  it  a  large  number  of  lob- 
sters with  roe,  so  that  the  newly -hatched  young  lobsters  might  supply 
food  for  the  herring  during  summer.    In  the  Salvoe  ba«in  the  conditions 
were  such  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  have  special  connection  with 
the  sea,  as  there  is  a  regular  connection  at  every  tide,  which,  however, 
does  not  cause  the  water  to  rise  so  high  ihat  the  herring  could  slip  oat. 

During  the  course  of  spring  and  summer  I  had  many  opportunities 
for  observing  the  herring.  In  April  they  were  lean,  and  looked  in  every 
respect  as  if  they  had  been  starved.  In  May  they  had  recovered  some- 
what, and  in  June  they  had  become  so  fat  t  l^tX  the  common  people 
called  them  *' pretty"  herring.  But  the  circumstance  which  was  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  me  was  that  on  June  20  I  found  among  10  herring 
taken  from  the  Tvilanpar  basin  2  (a  male  and  a  female)  full  of  milt 
and  spawn  and  almost  ready  to  spawn.  It  would,  of  course,  be  some- 
what premature  to  base  on  this  single  instance  a  theory  as  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  so-called  "blood-herring;"  but  the  fact  is  neverthe- 
less one  of  great  interest,  and  I  deem  it  proper  to  make  it  known.  I 
cannot  force  myself  to  believe  that  these  two  specimens  should  belong 
to  the  spring  herring ;'  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  they 
belong  to  the  "  blood-herring;"  and  the  conclusion  which  might  naturally 
l>e  drawn  therefrom  would  be  that  the  "  blood-herring  "  belong  to  those 
herring  which  spawn  in  summer  and  autumn,  whic^  are  found  in  the 
shallow  portions  of  the  North  Sea,  and  which  during  July  and  August 
are,  in  enormous  numbers,  caught  by  the  Dutch  and  Scotch  fishermen. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  investigations  relative  to  herring  are  to 
lead  to  any  practical  result  they  should  not  be  made  in  winter  alone ; 
but  that  the  places  where  the  spring  herring  stay  during  summer 
should  be  sought,  and  that  the  winter  investigations  should  be  contin- 
ued during  summer  and  autumn  between  Norway,  the  Shetland  Islands, 
and  Iceland.  For  several  years  I  have  endeavored  to  establish  seine 
fisheries  on  a  rational  basis  in  the  North  Sea,  and  thus  to  provide  a  new 
source  of  income  for  our  coast  population.  I  am  of  opinion  that  such 
summer  and  autumn  seine  fisheries  would  be  the  first  practical  result 
of  the  investigations  referred  to  above,  while  at  the  same  time  our 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  herring  would  be  considerably 
busreased. 
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The  kind  of  shark  which  is  called  in  Danish  havJcal  (Oreenland  shark, 

• 

Seymnus  microcephalus)  is  found  throughout  the  entire  Arctic  Ocean, 
near  Greenland  and  Iceland,  and,  though  in  smaller  numbers,  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  even  in  the  Oattegat,  where  nearly  every  year  some  are 
caught  near  the  coast  of  Bohusl&n,  and  on  the  so-called  ''Great  Banks," 
where  the  depth  is  from  30  to  110  fathoms.  In  Norway  important  shark- 
fisheries  have  been  carried  on  from  time  immemorial,  particularly  in 
winter,  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  February,  from 
Tromsoe  to  the  Yaranger  fiord,  and  in  some  other  places,  such  as  Stor- 
eggen,  on  the  coast  of  Bomsdal.  Most  of  these  fishing  places  have  a 
depth  of  from  100  to  300  fathoms,  and  are  ^nerally  at  the  distance  of 
several  miles  from  the  land.  Many  Norwegian  vessels  also  catch  sharks 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean  between  Beeren  (Iceland)  and  Spitzbergen,  where 
these  fish  are  called  hadhjwrring.  On  the  Danish  coasts  the  shark  is 
v^ery  rare.  Occasionally  some  have  been  seen  as  far  south  as  the  RuUen 
X)romontory,  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Sound ;  near  Hon,  in  the 
Cattegatj  and  near  Sonder-Nissum,  on  the  west  coast  of  Jutland. 
There  are,  therefore,  on  the  Danish  coasts  no  regular  ^hark-fisheries. 

There  seems  to  prevail  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  size  of  the  Green- 
land shark ;  near  Iceland,  for  instance,  it  is  said  to  reach  the  length  of 
24  feet.  This  statement  is  probably  based  on  the  account  of  Gunnerus. 
There  has  certainly  been  some  misunderstanding  as  regards  a  state 
ment  made  by  Eggert  Olafson,  who  says,  ^^The  largest  Greenland 
shark  can  reach  the  length  of  10  yards,  Iceland  measure."  A  yard, 
Iceland  measure,  however,  is  18  inches,  and  according  to  Danish  meas- 
ure, this  would  be  only  7J  Danish  yards.  We  shall  be  about  right 
when  we  say  that  the  size  of  the  Greenland  shark  rarely  exceeds  6 
Danish  yards,  or  12  feet.  Lieut.  G.  Trolle  states  that  he  caught  one 
measuring  23  feet  in  length. 

The  Greenland  shark  is  caught  principally  on  account  of  its  liver, 
bat  in  Iceland  the  meat  is  also  frequently  used  as  food,  after  it  has  been 
allowed  to  hang  for  some  time,  or,  having  been  put  in  the  ground,  has 
undergone  a  process  of  fermentation.  When  fresh  the  meat  is  indi- 
gestible and  unwholesome ;  when  dried  it  has  a  peculiar  but  by  no 
means  disagreeable  flavor,  somewhat  resembling  old  cheese.  When 
fermented  the  meat  is  slimy  and  jelly-like,  but  it  is  stated  that  at  pres- 
ent it  is  not  much  used  for  food  when  in  that  condition.  The. yield  of 
oil,  of  course,  differs  very  much,  according  to  the  size  of  the  liver, 
which,  corresponds  to  the  size  and  fatness  of  the  fish.  A  good  liver 
will  yield  about  66  per  cent  oil,  while  others  will  only  yield  about  60 

*  ^^Havkalfangsien  fra  Island."  From  Fidkeritidendef  No.  46,  Cop'^uliagexiy  Novenibt^i* 
11, 1884.    Translated  from  the  Pauish  by  Herman  Jaco9SOn. 
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per  cent.  The  data  relative  to  the  average  yield  of  oil  from  the  liver 
of  the  Oreenland  shark  vary  greatly.  When  a  Il^orwegian  writer  states 
that  a  single  large  Greenland  shark  yielded  7  hectoliters  [aboat  185 
gallons]  of  oil,  this  most  be  of  coarse  an  exaggeration^  but  other  data, 
which  make  the  yield  of  the  shark's  liver  from  one-fUfth  hectoliter  to  3 
hectoliters,  will  not  give  as  a  correct  idea  either,  as  a  shark  having  2 
barrels  [a  ^^  barrel,"  as  used  in  this  articlci  contains  about  44  gallons]  of 
liver  will  always  be  a  very  large  fish.  Kroyer  gives  the  average  yield 
of  a  Uver  as  120 potter  [I pot  equals  1  qaart^  about];  while  Eosted  says 
that  1^  barrels  of  &t  liver  will  produce  a  barrel  of  oil,  therefore  160 
potter  will  be  obtained  frt>m  2  barrels  of  liver.  In  Iceland  the  livers  are 
not  counted,  but  measured  with  a  peculiar  Iceland  measure,  the  MUw. 
On  the  west  coast  of  Iceland,  18  kuturs  of  liver  make  a  barrel,  and  at 
Ofiord  15  hitura  make  a  barreL  At  present  one  generally  calculates 
on  getting  from  one  barrel  of  liver  three-fifths  of  a  barrel  of  oil,  there- 
fore about  the  same  quantity  as  given  by  Bosted.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  at  present  much  greater  care  is  taken  in  extract- 
ing the  oil  from  the  livers,  that  the  apparatus  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, and  that  steam  is  frequently  employed. 

In  1884  the  shark  fisheries  near  Iceland  were  exceedingly  productive. 
On  the  west  coaM  not  a  single  vessel  got  less  than  600  barrels  of  liver 
during  a  period  of  six  months.  The  piice  was  about  $6.70  per  barrel 
of  liver  and  $11.25  per  barrel  of  oil* 

The  fisheries  are  carried  on  partly  with  open  boats,  which  are  princi- 
pally used  in  the  Faxe  Bay  and  in  the  Isa  fiord*  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  Faxe  Bay  the  fisheries  with  open  boats  do  not  amount  to  mach, 
but  some  such  fisheries  are  carried  on  in  the  other  parts  of  the  bay, 
while  extensive  open-boat  fisheries  are  carried  on  in  the  western  fiords,  in 
the  Stranda  district  and  on  the  coast  of  Nordland.  Fisheries  with  open 
boats  are,  of  course,  carried  on  in  winter,  when  the  fish  come  near  the 
coast.  These  fisheries,  however,  are  connected  with  many  dangers, 
and  many  boats  are  lost.  If  the  circumstances  would  allow  it,  or  if  the 
fishermen  had  the  necessary  means,  they  would  certainly  get  larger 
vessels.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  Iceland  Government  to  do  a  good 
work  by  advancing  some  money  to  the  poor  fishermei^,  so  that  they 
could  buy  sea-going  vessels.  The  tonnage  of  the  schooners  used  on  the 
west  coast  of  Iceland  from  the  Brede  Bay  to  the  Isa  fiord,  varies  from 
20  to  85  tons  (costing  from  $2,680  to  $6,332) ;  and  tlie  total  number  of 
these  schooners  is  about  30.  There  seems  now  to  be  a  tendency  to 
employ  small  vessels  of  from  20  to  30  tons,  because  the  larger  vessels 
require  three  times  as  expensive  apparatus. 

The  fishing  season  generally  extends  from  January  to  August.  In 
winter  the  Greenland  shark  keeps  in  shallower  water  than  in  summer 
(in  from  40  to  50  fathoms) ;  and  the  young  sharks  go  in  still  shallower 
water  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast,  while  in  summer  the  sharks 
must  be  sought  at  a  distance  of  20  [Danish  f  j  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
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at  a  depth  of  from  200  to  300  fathoms.  In  August  they  are  found  at 
a  depth  of  100  fathoms,  and  in  September  at  from  40  to  50  fathoms. 
On  the  west. coast  tlie  fishing  season  lasts  from  April  to  September,  and 
the  outfit  costs  from  $1,340  to  $1,608.  A  single  line  generally  meas- 
ures 120  fathoms  in  length ;  sometimes  three  lines  are  tied  together. 
To  the  line  is  fastened  the  weight  (weighing  from  8  to  10  pounds), 
and  underneath  this  there  are  4  feet  of  a  small  chain,  which  runs  in 
a  swivel  on  the  hook,  which  is  about  10  or  12  inches  long,  the  distance 
between  the  point  and  the  main  part  of  hook  being  3  or  4  inches.  The 
line  is  carried  out  over  a  block  whose  disk  must  fit  exactly,  so  that  the 
line  does  not  get  between.  The  block  is  open  at  the  top,  and  has  a 
bolt  which  can  be  fastened  to  the  railing. 

As  soon  as  the  fishing  place  has  been  reached  the  boats  cast  anchor. 
The  anchor  generally  weighs  from  112  to  160  pounds,  and  has  15  or  16 
fathoms  of  chain  attached  to  it  as  a  protection.  A  deep  trough  or  val- 
Jey  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  muddy  or  light-clay  bottom  is  the 
favorite  haunt  of  the  Greenland  shark.  From  this  trough  they  like  to 
go  along  the  slopes  of  the  valley  and  into  shallower  water  to  seek  food, 
and  to  return  again  to  the  depths.  The  Greenland  shark  is  said  to 
scent  its  prey  at  a  long  distance,  and  the  fishermen  say  that  it  will  go 
a  long  way  for  its  food.  After  a  vessel  has  cast  anchor  it  may  some- 
times lie  for  some  time  before  sharks  will  approach  and  bite.  The  small 
fish  generally  come  first,  and  are  followed  by  the  larger  and  fatter  fish, 
whose  appearance  marks  the  approaching  end  of  the  fisheries. 

For  bait  seal-fat  and  horse-flesh  are  used.  Horse-flesh  should  first 
be  kept  for  some  time  in  a  mixture  of  blood  and  salt  until  it  is  half 
decayed.  Smoked  horse-flesh  and  young  seals,  kept  in  spirits  of  wine, 
are  also  used  for  bait.  The  hook  should  be  entirely  hid  by  meat  and 
fat.  During  a  fishing  season  there  are  used  on  an  average  1^  barrels 
of  meat,  1  barrel  of  seal-fat,  and  2  or  3  young  seals.  These  are  cut  in 
pieces,  and  these  separate  pieces  may,  of  course,  be  used  several  times. 
A  single  seal-head  has  occasionally  been  instrumental  in  catching  enough 
fish  to  yield  20  or  30  barrels  of  liver. 

When  the  weight  has  reached  the  bottom,  a  few  fathoms  of  the  line 
are  hauled  in,  holding  it  firmly  outside  the  block,  so  that  one  can  notice 
readily  when  a  shark  is  beginning  to  play  round  the  hook.  A  piece  of 
the  line  is  then  slowly  hauled  in  and  let  go  again,  thus  enticing  the 
shark  to  seize  the  hook  and  get  caught.  It  is  easy  enough  to  haul  in 
the  fish,  for  it  ofi'ers  no  other  resistance  than  to  turn  round ;  but  this 
does  not  interfere  with  the  hauling  in,  as  the  hook  will  turn  on  its 
swivel.  As  soon  as  the  fish  has  been  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
a  knife  with  a  long  handle  and  a  blade  about  2  feet  long  is  driven  into 
its  back;  after  the  knife  has  been  firmly  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  fish, 
the  head  is  raised  high  enough  to  insert  a  large  iron  hook,  instead  of 
the  pieces  of  chain  used  in  former  times.  Some  ten  years  ago  the  fish 
wei^e  attached  to  the  vessel  by  means  of  chains,  while  now  they  are 
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allowed  to  drift  after  the  liver  has  been  out  oat.  The  liver  is  cat  to 
pieces  in  the  water;  and  the  pieces  are  taken  np  with  a  dipper  and 
placed  in  a  barrel  with  a  perforated  bottom^  so  that  the  water  and  blood 
can  flow  off.  The  livers  are  then  packed  in  boxes  or  placed  loose  in  a 
compartment  of  the  hold. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Iceland  a  shark  vessel  has  generally  a  crew  of 
8  men,  beside  the  captain.  The  crew  of  the  Oflord  vessels  generally 
nnmbers  10  or  12  men.  Three  or  fonr  hooks  are  ased  at  the  same  time, 
bat  when  the  fish  bite  well  fewer  hooks  are  used. 

On  the  coast  of  Il^ordland  the  fishermen  share  the  profits,  while  in 
Yestland  the  fishermen  hire  themselves  out  to  owners  of  vessels.  The 
captain  of  the  vessel  then  gets  $4.28  per  week,  the  mate  $3.21,  and  the 
sailors  (or  fishermen)  from  $2.14  to  $2.68  each.  A  premiam,  moreover, 
is  paid  for  every  barrel  of  liver,  namely,  53  cents  to  the  captain,  26 
cents  to  the  mate,  and  about  13  or  14  cents  to  each  Sherman.  When 
the  fisheries  are  conducted  on  the  share  system  the  liver  is  (for  9  men) 
divided  into  eighteen  parts.  The  owner  of  the  vessel  gets  one-half,  but 
he  pays  extra  for  one  part  for  the  captain,  who  therefore  gets  two  parts. 
Frequently,  ho\^ever,  different  arrangements  are  made  among  the  per- 
sons engaged  and  having  a  share  in  the  fisheries. 

The  crew  receive  the  following  rations  per  week  for  each  man :  Six 
pounds  bread,  2  pounds  butter,  3  pounds  meat,  ^  pound  coffee,  and  ^ 
pound  rock  candy.  For  each  trip  (lasting  about  one  month)  each  vessel 
is  furnished  with  20  quarts  of  brandy,  a  half-barrel  of  peas  or  rice,  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  sugar  or  molasses,  and  2  barrels  of  coal. 

After  the  close  of  the  shark  fisheries  the  vessels  are  either  laid  up 
or  employed  in  other  fisheries.  In  the  Ofiord  there  is  an  insurance  com- 
pany for  these  vessels,  which  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 
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By  I.,  H.  SEI.I.ARS. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

In  1881  the  fish  came  on  this  coast  in  such  numbers  that  the  Pensa- 
cola  Ice  Company  bought  a  steamer  with  intent  to  parse-seine  them. 
From  that  time  till  now  there  have  but  few  fish  come  north  of  Cape 
San  Bias.  This  year  there  is  a  glut,  aud  it  seems  that  the  Atlantic 
markets  are  full  also.  Lake  fish  are  shipped  to  points  contiguous  to  here. 
Even  the  deep-sea  fish,  such  as  snappers  and  groupers,  are  more  abun- 
daut,  and  bite  at  the  hook  more  freely. 

Kow,  is  there  any  meteorological  phenomenon  upon  which  to  base  this 
superabundance  of  fish  f  We  have  been  noticing  the  catching  of  fish 
many  years,  but  can  see  no  reasous  for  this  irregular  periodical  rash  of 
fish  from  their  hiding-places  to  the  coast. 

Pensaoola,  Fla.,  May  4, 1885, 
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M«— FOOD  OF  nACKBBBli,  PII<€BAB1»S,  AND  BBRHINO. 

By  ihatthias  dcjnn. 

[From  Land  and  Water.] 

For  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  I  bave  noticed  that  the  whole 
surface  of  the  sea  o^  our  coasts  here,  in  the  spring  months  of  the  year, 
at  certain  times  assames  a  deep  olive  color,  and  I  bare  bad  oppor- 
tunities for  knowing  that  in  favorable  seasons  this  color  is  to  be  found 
stretching  out  full  20  miles  from  land.  Our  fishermen  here  call  it 
^^cowshiny"  water,  no  doubt  because  of  the  similarity  which  exists 
between  the  sea  at  such  times  and  the  excrement  of  the  cow  when  mixed 
with  water. 

Every  inquiry  into  the  matter  left  me  without  a  clue  as  to  its  cause, 
but  on  looking  carefully  into  the  sea,  I  found  it  full  of  olive-colored 
forms,  which  for  a  considerable  time  I  thought  were  small  medusas, 
but  under  the  gloss  it  was  seen  they  were  not  medusas,  but  globules  of 
olive  matter,  varying  in  size  from  ordinary  gunshot  to  that  of  small 
garden  peas.  When  I  had  opportunities  of  noting  them,  I  found  they 
permeated  the  water  for  many  yards  in  depth,  and  their'  number  was 
as  incalculable  as  that  of  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore. 

On  further  observation  it  was  noted  that  all  our  surface-feeding  fishes 
were  exceedingly  fond  of  tbem  as  food,  and  that  the  stomachs  of  the 
mackerel,  herring,  and  pilchards  were  often  found  distended  with  them. 
And,  moreover,  that  the  success  of  the  inshore  mackerel -fishery  on  our 
coasts  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  depended  on  their  presence. 

After  considerable  investigation  into  the  matter,  and  comparing  the 
undeveloped  with  the  developed  spores,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  all  these  untold  myriads  of  olive  globules  in  our  seas,  which  furnish 
such  abundance  of  food  for  the  fishes,  which  color  the  sea  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  and  which  stretch  out  so  many  miles  from  the  land,  are 
nothing  more  than  the  fully  developed  seeds  or  spores  of  the  Melano- 
^ermew^  or  olive  seaweeds. 

The  number  of  spores  thrown  off  by  a  single  plant  in  one  season  is 
prodigious.  The  last  I  observed  was  a  Fusis  serratua^  and  the  figures 
to  represent  them  would  be  not  less  than  two  millions.  The  few  books 
I  have  on  the  weeds  make  no  remarks  on  rain  water  playing  any  part 
in  the  development  of  the  spores.  But  it  now  seems  probable  that 
there  can  be  no  fructification  of  the  spores  of  the  olive  and  green  sea- 
weeds without  the  genial  showers  of  the  spring  and  the  summer. 

April  18,  1886. 

Bull.  U.  S.  F.  0.,  85 ^20 
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•4»— BBI<I«  AND  BBIiPOTS  IN  NOAITAT.* 

Every  oDe  who  has  carried  on  eel-fisheries  with  eelpots  knows  that 
he  must  get  np  early  in  the  morning  to  take  np  the  eelpots,  as  other- 
wise the  eels  slip  out  again.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  John  E^nndsen 
placed  in  the  upper  side  of  the  eelpot  a  movable  door  or  lid,  which 
opens  inside  by  the  least  pressure  of  the  eel  against  it,  and  closes  again 
by  its  own  weight  after  the  eel  has  passed  through  the  opening.  This 
lid  is  made  of  the  same  material  as  the  eelpot,  namely,  of  thin  willow 
branches,  and  the  necessary  weight  is  given  to  it  by  pieces  of  lead 
rolled  round  the  branches.  The  principle  is  not  new,  but  is  applied  in 
different  kinds  of  traps  used  for  catching  land  animals.  Among  fish- 
ui£^  apparatus  used  in  the  water  it  is  applied  in  DeCaux's  lobster-trap. 

Comparative  experiments  were  made  near  Tysnses  last  summer  in 
order  to  test  Knudsen's  eelpot  and  the  one  generally  employed.  The 
two  kinds  of  eelpots  were  placed  side  by  side  and  supplied  with  the 
same  kind  of  bait.  During  one  of  theae  experiments  the  eelpots  were 
left  untouched  for  two  days,  and  when  taken  up  Knudsen's  eelpot  con- 
tained thirty-seven  eels,  while  the  other  was  empty.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages of  Enudsen's  eelpot  is  this,  that  it  will  catch  eels  of  any  size, 
while  large  eels  do  not  go  into  the  common  eelpots,  because  the  branchea 
composing  the  neck  are  pretty  close  together,  making  it  difOicult  for  a 
good-sized  eel  to  squeeze  through.  Large  eels,  therefore,  keep  out  of 
these  eelpots.  Kuudsen  has  received  a  premium  of  50  crowns  [$13.40] 
for  the  model  of  his  eelpot  from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Norwegian  Fisheries,  so  that  it  became  the  property  of  this  society. 

Of  late  years  small  quantities  of  salted  eels  have  been  shipped  fix^m 
Norway  to  Hamburg,  where  they  are  smoked.  Before  the  eels  are 
salted,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  slime  adhering  to  them  should  be  re- 
moved. The  eels  are  dropped  alive  into  a  salt- brine,  where  they  die  at 
once.  They  are  opened  &om  the  head  to  the  vent,  washed  in  sea- 
water,  &nd  finally  drawn  through  the  hands  or  through  a  roll  of  bast^ 
which  retains  the  slime.  Finally  they  are  salted  dowii  in  barrels.  A 
somewhat  larger  quantity  of  salt  is  used  than  in  salting  other  fish.  IT 
they  are  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  they  should,  after  from  eight 
to  fourteen  days,  be  relaid  in  one-eighth  barrel  of  salt,  and  some  new 
brine  should  be  added. 

Eel-fisheries  are  not  carried  on  in  Norway  to  any*great  extent.  During^ 
the  sprat- fisheries  eels  are  often  found  in  large  masses  outside  the  neta. 
Even  if  the  fishermen  did  not  eat.  them,  or  sold  them  fresh,  they  might 
secure  some  little  additional  income  by  salting  them.  When  salted 
and  properly  treated,  they  are  always  sure  to  find  a  market. 

*^*Johan  Knudsen  HaraldBeidvaags  Aaleteine."  From  Norsk  Fiaker itidendef  YoLiw^ 
Ko.  2,  Bergen,  April,  1885,  p.  154.  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Hbrmai?  Jaoob- 
SOKi 
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M^#lf   THJB  RVABIIfG,  GROWTH,  AlfR  BRBBMWO  OF   SALUOlf  llf 

VRBSH  WATBB  IN  GRBAT  BBITAIN. 

Bj  FRANCIS  DAT. 

[Abstract  of  a  paper  before  the  Linoean  Society  of  London,  March  5, 1885.] 

In  December,  1880,  Sir  James  Maitland,  at  Howleton,  obtained  salmon 
eggs  and  milt  from  fish  captnred  in  the  Teith,  and  from  which  ova 
hatched  in  March,  1881.  In  Jnly,  1883,  it  was  seen  that  some  of  the 
yoang  salmon,  then  two  years  and  foar  months  old,  were  in  parr  livery 
or  had  assumed  the  dress  of  the  silvery  smolts,  the  latter  in  certain 
lights  showing  parr  bands.  On  November  7,  1884,  a  smolt  1^  pounds 
weight  jumped  out  of  the  pond  and  from  this  fish  about  100  eggs  were 
taken.  As  they  seemed  to  be  ripe  they  were  milted  from  a  Loch 
Leven  trout.  On  January  23, 1885, 18  of  these  eggs  hatched,  and  the 
young  were  strong  and  healthy.  On  November  11, 1884,  about  12,000 
Loch  Leven  trout  eggs  were  milted  from  one  of  the  foregoing  smolts  and 
they  hatched  on  January  28, 1885.  On  December  1, 1884,  1,500  eggs 
were  taken  from  two  of  the  foregoing  smolts,  and  milted  from  one  of 
the  males.  On  the  9th  about  4,000  eggs  from  these  smolts  were  fertil- 
ized from  one  of  the  males,  and  on  the  13th  2,500  smolt  eggs  were 
milted  from  a  parr.  Pure  salmon  eggs  have  been  hatched  in  the  Howie- 
ton  fishery ;  the  young  have  grown  to  parr,  smolts,  and  grilse ;  these 
latter  have  yielded  eggs,  and  their  eggs  have  been  hatched  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success. 

Although  some  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  ascertained  how  these 
young  salmon  will  thrive,  .how  large  they  will  eventually  become  in 
fireshwater  ponds,  and  whether  a  landlocked  race  may  be  expected 
from  them,  still  the  following  points  seem  to  have  been  established: 
That  male  parrs  or  smolts  may  afford  milt  capable  of  fertilizing  ova, 
bat  if  taken  from  fish  in  their  second  season,  at  thirty-two  months  of 
age,  they  are  insufficient  to  produce  vigorous  fry ;  that  female  smolts 
or  grilse  may  yield  eggs  at  thirty-two  mouths  of  age,  but  those  a  year 
older  are  better  adapted  for  the  production  of  vigorous  fry  j  wherefore 
to  develop  ova  a  visit  to  the  sea  is  not  a  physiological  necessity ;  that 
young  male  salmon  are  more  matured  for  breeding  purposes  than  are 
young  females  of  the  same  season's  growth ;  that  female  SalmonidoB  un- 
der twenty-four  mouths  of  age,  although  they  may  yield  ova,  are  of 
little  use  for  breeding  purposes,  the  young,  if  produced,  being  gener- 
'ally  weak  or  malformed ;  that  at  Howieton  hybrids  between  trout  and 
jsalmon  have  so  far  proved  to  be  sterile.  Furthermore,  it  was  stated 
that  the  size  of  eggs  of  the  Salmonidce  vary  with  the  age  and  condition 
of  the  parent;  but,  as  a  rule,  older  fish  yield  larger  ova  than  the 
younger  ones.    Even  among  the  eggs  of  individual  fish  variations  occur 
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in  the  size  of  the  ova.  From  larger  ova  finer  and  rapidly  growing  cry 
are  produced ;  cou8equentl3',  by  a  jndicious  selection  of  breeding  tisb, 
races  may  be  improved,,  while  it  is  only  where  segregation  is  efficiently 
carried  oiit  that  such  selection  is  possible. 


PPKCT  OF  S17Iiri.IOHT  CPON  SHAH  BOOS. 

In  May,  1881,  atOunston,  Va.,  on  the  Fish  Commission  barges,  I  ob- 
served for  the  first  time  the  peculiar  and  astonishing  effect  of  direct 
sunlight  falling  on  shad  eggs.    Having  occasion  to  make  an  unusaally 
large  deposit  of  embryo  shad  in  the  channel  of  the  river  at  a  time  when 
our  buckets  and  cans  were  in  use,  I  used  a  large  shallow  tin  pan  in  which 
to  transport  the  "  leavings  ^  of  the  cones.    Previous  to  tak?ng  the  row- 
boat  out  to  the  channel,  I  placed  the  pan  on  the  outer  deck  of  the  barge 
and  went  back  to  some  work  in  the  hatchery.    Returning  in  a  few  min- 
ntes,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  pan  alive  with  fish,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  this  might  be  brought  about  by  the  direct  sunlight  falling 
upon  the  eggs.    Since  that  time  I  have  had  abundant  opportunity  to 
test  this  phenomenon,  and  have  adduced  the  following  facts:  (1)  That 
the  lime  of  hatching  any  particular  lot  of  shad  eggs  can  be  shortened 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  by  judiciously  exposing  them  to  direct  sun- 
light in  shallow,  highly-polished  pans ;  and  (2)  that  the  fish  so  procured 
are  fully  equal  in  vitality  to  those  allowed  their  full  time  in  the  eggs. 
During  the  spring  of  1884,  I  made  a  practice  at  Central  Station,  when  a 
car  shipment  was  wanted  by  a  given  time,  of  placing  the  youngest  eggs 
where  the  greatest  amount  of  direct  sunlight  would  fall  on  the  hatch 
ing  jars,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  older  eggs  less  light  as  develop- 
ment was  more  advanced.    This  was  done  with  a  view  to  hastening  the 
younger  eggs  and  retarding  the  older,  so  that  the  fish  for  the  entire 
shipment  might  all  hatch  about  the  same  time.    By  this  means  I  have, 
on  several  occasions,  been  enabled  to  hatch  out  at  the  same  time  differ- 
ent lots  of  eggs  having  a  variation  in  their  ages  of  as  much  as  thirty 
hours.    In  my  reports  of  the  work  at  Central  Station  for  the  seasons  of 
1883  and  1884  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are  considerable  variationfi 
in  the  time  of  the  incubation  of  eggs  of  the  same  age ;  which  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  light  the  hatching  jars  re- 
eeived.    I  have  not  been  able  to  observe  with  the  thermometers  at  my 
command  any  increase  of  temperature  in  the  water  employed  in  tbe 
work  with  the  pans,  and  the  pans  painted  black  are  entirely  useless  for 
the  purpose.    Though  many  fish-culturists  deprecate  the  effect  of  direct 
sunlight  on  fish  eggs  as  having  a  weakening  effiect  on  the  embryo,  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  the  fish  assisted  in  this  way  are  as 
strong  and  travel  as  well  as  those  allowed  their  full  time  in  the  eg^g. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  1, 1S84. 
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•7.--CON1IITION  OF  THB  VIVITKD  UTATKS  TROUT  POlfllS* 

By  1.0REIV  W.  GREEN. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

.  Our  weather  still  continues  very  hot  and  dry.  California  has  never 
known  just  such  a  winter  before.  We  have  had  no  rain  since  the  fora 
part  of  winter,  and  consequently  our  traps  have  been  useless.  I  thought 
there  would  surely  be  100,000  more  eggs  to  ship,  but  I  fear  there  will  not. 
The  trout  in  the  ponds  are  nearly  all  done  spawning,  and  the  weather 
is  so  hot  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  handle  them  without  great 
loss.  The  temperature  to-day  is  96^  in  the  shade.  Years  before  we  have 
always  taken  eggs  until  the  last  of  April,  and  should  we  have  rains  we 
may  g^t  the  late  run  yet,  but  the  creeks  and  river  are  very  low.  The 
water  has  been  warm  in  the  river  and  the  trout  have  mostly  spawned 
in  the  river  instead  of  using  the  small  creeks,  as  they  usually  do,  but  our 
trout  are  looking  nicely.  I  received  an  answer  from  Mr.  Gordon  Laud^ 
Denver,  Colorado,  saying  the  10,000  eggs  arrived  in  good  condition.  1 
received  the  telegram  this  morning  ordering  eggs  shipped  to  different 
points.  I  have  one  lot  more  now  on  hand,  which  will  be  ready  for  ship- 
ment  soon,  of  about  10,000.  At  present  the  temperature  of  the  air  i» 
960  in  the  shade ;  temperature  of  water,  66o. 
Baibd,  Shasta  County,.Cal.,  March  16, 1885. 


•      •S.— EVOCATION  OF  A  SAI^IIIOIV  HATCHBSY  IN  ORBOON. 

By  C.  H.  WALKER. 

As  to  the  plan  for  renewing  operations  at  the  Clackamas  Kiver  salmou 
hatchery,  it  has  been  said  that  it  did  not  seem  to  be  at  the  right  point 
to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  Upper  Columbia.  1  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  of  propagating  salmon  to 
what  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best  streams  east  of  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
namely,  the  Des  Chutes  Kiver,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Agency.  This  river  runs  within  a  few  miles  of  the  agency,  and 
for  some  distance  above  and  below  where  the  Agency  Biver  empties, 
into  it  there  are  numerous  coarse  gravel  or  cobble-stone  bars,  where  the 
salmon  deposit  their  spawn,  so  the  Indians  say ;  and  as  salmou  cam 
often  be  seen  on  these  bars  during  August  and  September,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  Indians  are  correct.  Des  Chutes  is  the  largest  stream  that 
enters  the  Columbia  below  the  mouth  of  the  Snake  Eiver  and  east  of 
the  Cascades.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  quite  uniform  the  year 
round,  always  cool  enough  to  be  good  drinking-water  during  the  hot- 
test days  of  summer  and  never  cold  enough  in  winter  to  freeze.    Dur- 
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ing  a  period  of  eight  years  I  have  never  seen  a  particle  of  ice  floating 
down  the  stream,  or  forming,  save  on  its  banks,  and  then  only  after 
there  had  been  a  rise  in  the  river  and  then  freezing  weather,  which 
formed  ice  as  the  river  fell.  Daring  these  eight  years  I  have  known 
the  river  but  once  to  rise  as  high  as  7  feet  above  low  water.  Some  win- 
ters it  does  not  rise  2  feet,  and  for  a  majority  of  the  eight  winters  it  did 
not  rise  over  3  feet.  All  these  points  seem  to  me  to  make  it  a  very  de- 
sirable stream  for  the  propagation  of  salmon.  As  the  river  enters  the 
Columbia  above  all  the  principal  salmon-flsheries,  it  wdnld  be  an  equal 
benefit  to  all. 
Warm  Springs,  Gbook  Gountt,  Oregon,  July  27, 1885. 


Q9.-THB  n^VNTAIN  OB  SAlilHOlf  TROUT  OF  ORBOON. 

By  Prof.  DATIB  8.  JTORDAIV. 

The  trout  from  Portland*  is  the  common  Rocky  Mountain  trout  or 
Clarke's  trout,  or  Bed -throated  trout — Sahno  purpuratua  Pallas. 

In  Washington  Territory  it  is  known  as  mountain  trout  when  taken 
in  the  rivers  and  brooks,  and  as  salmon  trout  when  taken  in  the  sea  or 
river  mouths.  Sea-run  specimens  are  more  silvery,  with  finer  spots  and 
less  red  than  those  taken  in  the  small  streams,  and  larger  individuals 
are  sometimes  taken  in  the  sea  than  are  often  seen  in  the  rivers. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  socalled  salmon  trout  of  the 
fish-dealers  and  the  mountain  trout  of  the  sportsmen  are  one  and  the 
same  fish,  the  only  diiferences  being  temporary,  dependent  on  the  water 
and  possibly  on  the  food.  I  have  myself  caught  hundreds  of  these 
same  trout  with  the  seine  about  Tacoma,  in  the  sea,  the  locality  from 
which  this  specimen  was  obtained.  This  species  may  always  be  known 
when  fresh  by  a  deep  scarlet  or  crimson  blotch  on  the  membranes  of 
the  lower  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  fish  is,  therefore,  both  a  monntaui 
trout  and  a  salmon  trout,  as  the  names  are  understood  in  Washington 
Territory  and  Oregon.  If  the  laws  permit  the  killing  of  one  and  pro- 
hibit the  killing  of  the  other,  the  only  test  is  whether  caught  in  fresh 
or  salt  water. 

Iia>iANA  University, 

Bloomingt&nj  Ind.j  February  17, 1885. 


*Mr.  J.  C.  Mendenball,  dealer  in  Columbia  River  salmon,  at  Portland,  Oreg.p  for- 
warded a  specimen,  January  30, 1885,  for  Identification,  and  wrote  as  follows :  **  To- 
day the  Mnltnomah  Rod  and  Gnn  Clnb  of  this  city  will  send  yoa  a  salmon  tront  for 
clasdifilcation.  This  fish  was  taken  from  a  net  containing  flounders,  porgies,  and 
smelt,  off  Tacoma  Harbor,  in  Puget  Sound,  and  it  is  called  by  all  fishermen  a  salmon 
trout.  They  are  oaaght  in  the  waters  of  the  Puget  Sound  and  in  the  Columbia  and 
in  the  tributaries  near  their  months,  but  never  near  their  sources  or  above  W^9  or 
rapids.    In  this  case  the  club  claims  it  to  be  a  mountain  trout  or  a  brook  trout.'' 
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1«0.— WATBR-BBBTI«BS  ]»BSTROYI!f«  CABP* 

Br  Prof.  €.  T.  RII^Eir. 

The  large  water  insect  which,  according  to  the  account  of  Mr.  O.  W. 
Peters,  Caldwell,  Sumner  County,  Kansas,*  attacks  and  kills  young 
carp  is  eridently  some  si>ecies  of  Cybister  or  Dytiseus  of  the  coleopterous 
family  DytisoidcB.  These  carnivorous  water-beetles  occasionally  abound 
in  certain  localities  and  are  then  a  serious  drawback  to  snccessfhl  fish- 
culture.  Moreover,  since  the  German  carp  is  a  sluggish  fish,  it  is  much 
more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  these  beetles  than  most  other  kinds  of 
fish.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  way  of  poisoning  the  beetles  and  their 
still  more  voracious  larvae  without  at  the  same  time  destroying  the  fish, 
and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  catch  the  beetles  by  means  of  a  net  shaped 
like  a  common  butterfly-net  and  attached  to  the  end  of  a  bamboo  pole. 
With  a  little  practice  many  beetles  may  thus  be  captured  within  a  short 
time,  and  by  continuing  this  effort  throughout  the  year  the  pest  may  be 
kept  in  check. 

Wabhinoton,  D.  C,  March  31, 1886. 


l«l.»Bl»IBliB  SHBI^Ii-VISM  BOPNH  NBAB   CUBA. 

By  ftOBT.  E.  €.  STEABIfS. 

£In  reply  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  P.  Benjamin^  of  Fnlton  Market,  New  York  City,  Deoember 

27,  1884.] 

I  have  made  inquiry  and  have  learned  only  this,  ^^  That  oysters  of  fair 
quality  are  rather  abundant  in  the  waters  about  Santiago,  Cuba."  The 
animsd  or  soft  portion  of  many  of  the  conch  shells,  so-called,  is  eaten 
M  various  places  by  the  negroes  and  others  both  in  Florida  and  else- 
where in  the  Antillean-Caribbean  region;  but  such  gasteropod  forms, 
while  locally  of  some  business  importance,  can  hardly  be  so  regarded 
in  a  broad  commercial  sense.  Of  the  acephalans,  or  bivalves,  the  tel- 
lins  and  cockles  of  the  cooler  waters,  at  various  places  in  the  North 
Pacific  and  North  Atlantic,  are  not  only  edible  but  often  excellent  in 
quality.  There  are  species  belonging  to  these  groups  within  the  region 
Darned,  and  of  good  merchantable  size,  but  I  am  unable  to  specify  any 
locality  where  they  exist  in  such  numbers  as  to  afford  a  reasonable  basis 


*Mr.  Peters  wrote :  ''I  received  last  fall  20  carp  in  good  condition,  and  they  have 
wintered  well.  Now  as  spring  has  come  there  is  a  big  bng,  shaped  like  a  tnrtle,  that 
as  catching  and  killing  my  carp.  There  will  seven  or  eight  of  these  bugs  attack  a 
•carp  at  once  and  stick  to  him  till  they  eat  him  up  alive.  They  can  fly.  They  have 
two  legs  that  they  nse  to  swim  as  a  boy  nses  his  arms.  They  are  always  in  motion. 
Vow  1  want  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them." 
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for  a  business  enterprise.  A  common  and  widely  distributed  West  In- 
dian tellin  (Tellina  radiata)^  a  very  handsome  shell-fish,  is  eaten  regu- 
larly (that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  staple  article  of  food)  at  Manatee,  Fla.,  and  is 
called  by  the  people  there  the  ^^snn  clam;"  and,  as  before  stated,  there 
are  several  species  of  cockles  of  edible  value,  some  of  large  size,  the 
quality  of  which  I  know  nothing  about.  Sometimes  these  are  eaten  by 
the  people  who  live  along  the  Florida  coast. 
United  States  National  Museum, 

Washingtonj  March  25, 1885. 


lOa^NOTBS  ON  FISH-CI7I<TI7RB  IN  IOWA. 
By  A.  A.  HEOSHER. 

WHiTEFiSH.-*The  whitefish  eggs  (1,000,000)  sent  from  North ville 
arrived  February  11,  1885,  in  splendid  condition,  and  were  all  hatched 
by  the  15th  of  April.  I  lost  none  except  such  as  were  unavoidably  in- 
jured— not  more  than  50.  They  were  put  into  Spirit  Lake.  This  lake 
is  about  4  miles  square  with  a  depth  of  about  22  feet,  somewhat  deeper 
in  plaoes.  The  shores  are  sand  and  gravel,  with  occasionally  bowlders. 
The  bottom  is  soft,  out  in  the  lake,  say,  from  20  to  40  rods ;  it  seems  to 
be  a  deposit  of  silt  or  fine  mud,  and  seems  to  be  full  of  animal  life. 
If  it  is  cold  enough,  I  think  they  will  do  well.  They  were  very  lively 
and  strong.  We  ought  to  hear  from  them,  and  no  doubt  would  if  we 
could  catch  Ihem. 

Loch  Leven  Trout. — The  Loch  Leven  trout  from  the  hatchery  at 
Auamosa,  in  this  State  (about  30,000)  were  brought  here  by  Mr.  Aldrich^ 
April  .3,  in  good  condition,  and  were  put  into  West  Okoboji  Lake,  be- 
ing the  only  suitable  lake  in  the  State.  This  lake  is  in  Dickinson  County 
and  is  of  the  chain  of  lakes  of  which  Spirit  Lake  is  one.  The  water  in 
Okoboji  is  very  clear,  never  turbid,  and  very  deep  in  some  places — 170 
feet ;  has  deep  bays  with  gravelly  shores  mainly,  and  ia  about  6  miles 
long  and  from  oue-half  to  2  miles  wide.    They  were  put  in  at  the  head. 

Wall-eyed  Pike. — As  to  the  wall-eyed  pike,  I  have  some  eggs  to- 
send,  but  they  are  very  glutinous.  1  have  no  trouble  in  impregnating 
them  and  have  hurdles  on  which  1  put  the  eggs.  I  am  anxious  to  send 
some  eggs,  but  after  repeated  manipulations  they  will  still  adhere  in 
bunches.  Glass  jars  will  not  do.  I  have  found  that  out,  but  by  scat- 
tering them  (after  impregnating)  on  willow  hurdles,  1  think  they  will 
be  all  right.  In  some  of  the  eggs  the  embryo  was  very  distinct,  two- 
thirds  developed  forty-eight  hours  after  ioipregnating.  The  pike  are 
the  common  white-bellied  ones,  weighing  from  2^  to  6  or  8  pounds,  and 
are  among  the  best  fish,  if  not  the  best  (excepting,  of  course,  whitefiah 
and  trout),  there  are  in  this  country.  1  have  some  pickerel  {Esox  lucius) 
eggs  in  good  shape  and  doing  well.    They  are  not  glutinous. 

Spibit  Lake,  Iowa,  April  22, 1885. 
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lOSr- BVVBCT    OF   ITASTB    PROBVCTS  FBOn  PAOB'S  AIHBIONIAC A  I» 

WORKS  rPON  TO  UNO  SHAH  FRY. 

By  lfIARSHAl.1.  lfIcDONAl.D. 

[Report  to  Prof.  6.  F.  Baird  for  the  District  Commissioners.] 

I  respectfally  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  a  series  of  experiments 
made  in  obedience  to  your  instructions,  with  the  object  of  determining 
the  extent  of  the  i]\jurions  or  deleterious  influences  exerted  upon  young- 
fish  confined  in  water  containing  diiferent  proportions  of  the  waste 
products  from  the  ammonia  wor^s  in  West  Washington. 

The  sample  experimented  with  was  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
through  Dr.  J.  H.  Kidder,  and  was  obtained  from  the  Page  ammonia 
works  in  Georgetown.  A  portion  of  the  original  solution  has  been  re- 
tained for  reference.  The  experiments  were  conducted  by  W.  P.  Page, 
superintendent  of  propagation  at  the  Central  Station,  and  the  result 
shows  that  this  waste  product  exerts  a  distinctly  deleterious  influence 
when  present  in  water  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  400  gallons  of  Potomac  River  water.  'No 
experiments  were  made  with  solutions  of  less  strength  than  one-fourth 
of  1  per  cent.  If  we  consider  only  the  direct  effect  on  young  shad  which 
have  not  yet  begun  to  feed,  it  is  probable  that  the  area  of  injurious  pol- 
lution in  the  case  of  the  Potomac  Biver  doei^  not  eixtend  very  far  from 
the  point  at  which  the  waste  products  are  discharged  into  the  river. 

Before  coming  to  any  definite  conclusion,  however,  we  must  take  inta 
consideration  the  fact  that  very  young  shad,  which  have  not  yet  begun 
feeding,  are  much  less  sensitive  to  injurious  influences  in  the  water  in 
which  they  are  than  the  same  fish  after  their  sacs  have  been  absorbed 
and  they  have  begun  feeding.  We  must  further  consider  that  the 
minute  food  upon  which  the  young  shad  feed  is  much  more  sensitive 
to  iigurious  influences  (especially  those  exerted  by  the  presence  of  coal- 
tar  products)  than  are  the  young  fish  which  feed  upon  them. 

BEOOBD  OF  EXPERIMENTS. 

1. — One  hundred  newly-hatched  shad  were  put  in  20  ounces  of  the 
refuse,  100  per  cent  strength,  at  9.40  a.  m.,  May  21,  1885.  In  40  min- 
utes they  were  all  weak,  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  barely  moving; 
12  m.,  all  dead. 

2. — One  hundred  newly-hatched  shad  were  put  in  20  ounces  of  mixt- 
ure, 75  per  cent  strength  (3  parts  refuse,  1  part  Potomac  water),  at 
9.40  a.  m..  May  21 ;  11  a.  m.,  commenced  to  weaken  and  go  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  12.30  p.  m.,  very  few  alive;  1.30  p.  m.,  all  dead. 

3. — One  hundred  newly-hatched  shad  were  put  in  20  ounces  of  mixt- 
ure, 50  ])ei  cent  strength  (10  ounces  of  refuse,  10  ounces  of  Potomac 
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^ater)  at  9.40  a.  m.,  May  21 ;  11  a.  m.,  showed  signs  of  weakness,  part 
going  to  the  bottom  ;  12.30  p.  m.,  few  swimming,  bat  minority  were  at 
tlie  bottom  and  quiet;  1.30  p.  m.,  all  were  at  bottom,  many  dead;  2.L5 
p.  m.,  all  dead. 

4.-^iie  hundred  newly  batched  shad  were  put  in  20  ounces  of  mixt- 
ure, 26  per  cent  strength  (5  ounces  of  refuse  and  15  ounces  of  Potomac 
water)  at  9.40  a.  m.,  May  21, 11  a.  m.,  all  up  and  swimming,  but  a  little 
weak ;  12.30  p.  m.,  about  one-half  on  bottom,  others  weak  and  spas- 
modic in  their  movements;  1.30  p.  m.,  half  dead,  others  dying;  4 p. 
m.,  all  dead. 

5. — One  hundred  newly-hatched  shad  were  put  in  20  ounces  of  mixt- 
ure, 10  per  cent  strength  (2  ounces  of  refuse  and  18  ounces  of  Potomac 
water)  at  9.40  a.  m.,  May  21 ;  12.30  p.  m.,  but  few  were  affected,  major- 
ity up  and  swimming  but  showing  slight  signs  of  weakness;  6.30  p.  m., 
M  per  .cent  dead ;  8  p.  m.,  75  per  cent  dead ;  7  a.  m.,  22d,  90  per  cent 
4ead ;  4  a.  m.,  23d,  all  dead. 

6. — One  hundred  newly-hatched  shad  were  put  in  20  ounces  of  Poto- 
mac water  at  9.40  a.  m..  May  21.  All  were  still  alive  when  all  were 
dead  in  the  previous  experiments.  After  the  27th  of  May,  they  began 
to  die,  and  by  the  30th  none  were  alive. 

7. — One  hundred  newly-hatched  shad  were  put  in  20  ounces  of  mixt 
ure,  5  per  cent  strength  (1  ounce  of  refuse  and  19  ounces  of  water)  at 
2  p.  m.,  June  2 ;  6  p.  m.,  12  fish  dead ;  6  a.  m.,  June  3,  30  fish  dead, 
others  weak ;  6  a.  m.,  June  4, 40  fish  dead,  others  weaker;  6  a.  m.,  June 

5,  52  fish  dead,  remainder  very  weak  and  at  the  bottom ;  6  a.  m.,  June 

6,  all  dead. 

8. — One  hundred  newly-hatched  shad  were  put  in  20  ounces  of  mixt- 
«ire,  1  per  cent  strength  (1  part  of  refuse  and  99  parts  of  water)  at  2 
p.  m.,  June  2 ;  6  p.  m.,  9  flsh  dead ;  6  a.  m.,  June  3, 16  fish  dead,  remain- 
der all  right;  6  a.  m.,  June  4,  25  flsh  dead,  remainder  weak;  6  a.  m., 
June  5,  31  fish  dead ;  6  p.  m.,  55  flsh  dead ;  6  a.  m.,  June  6,  73  flsh  dead ; 
noon,  June  6,  all  dead. 

9. — One  hundred  newly-hatched  shad  were  put  in  20  ounces  of  mixt- 
ure, .5  per  cent  strength  (^  part  refuse  and  99^  parts  water),  at  2  p.  m., 
June  2;  6  p.  m.,  all  aliv^  and  strong;  6  a.  m.,  June  3,  three  dead,  re- 
mainder all  right;  6  a.  m.,  June  4,  three  dead,  remainder  well;  6  a.  m., 
June  5,  fourteen  dead,  remainder  fair;  6  a.  m.,  June  6,  wenty-seven 
dead,  remainder  much  weaker  and  suffering ;  6  p.  m.,  June  6,  all  dead. 

10. — One  hundred  newly-hatched  shad  were  put  in  20  ounces  of  mixt- 
ure, .25  per  cent  strength  (.25  part  of  refuse  and  99.75  parts  water),  at 
2  p.  m.,  June  2;  6  p.  m.,  all  well;  6  a.  m.,  June  3,  four  flsh  dead,  others 
better  than  in  Ko.  9;  6  a.  m.,  June  4,  four  flsh  dead;  6  a.  m.,  June  5, 
sixteen  fish  dead;  6  a.  m.,  June  6,  twenty -three  flsh  dead ;  6  p.  m.,  fifty- 
seven  fish  dead;  6  a.  m.,  June  7,  all  dead. 

11. — One  hundred  newly-hatched  shad  were  put  in  20  ounces  of  Poto- 
mac water  at  2  p.  m.,  June  2.  But  few  are  alive  now  (noon,  June  8),  aind 
these  have  but  little  vitality. 
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104.— ARTIFICIAL   PROPAOATION  OF  ROCKFISK  AND  BBliS. 

MM  J    JCf*    Mmr*    n\Fm»n  M.  • 

Most  of  the  breeding  rockfish  that  are  caaght  in  seines  are  caught 
here  at  my  place,  and  the  season  for  them  is  nearly  over.  We  do  not 
get  as  many  as  we  did  some  ten  years  ago,  bnt  I  think  they  are  more 
namerons  than  they  were  &few  years  since.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  there  not  being  so  many  sturgeon  nets  fished  on  the  spawning 
grounds  as  formerly.  The  rock  are  not  mature  when  we  get  them  ^  • 
hence  our  failure  with  them  some  nine  years  back.  The  only  way  to  suc- 
ceed is  by  putting  the  fish  in  a  pond  until  mature,  and  then  hatch  the 
eggs.  I  have  a  pond  of  half  an  acre  within  60  feet  of  where  the  seine 
is  hauled.  I  placed  a  60-  pound  fish  in  this  pond  on  the  1st  of  May,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  by  the  1 1th  of  May  it  had  passed  the  spawning  time,  thus 
showing  that  when  they  make  their  appearance  here  they  are  within  from 
ten  to  fourteen  days  of  spawning.  We  begin  to  get  them  uniformly 
about  the  12th  of  April,  and  they  leave  about  the  1st  of  May;  they 
are  not  numerous,  but  a  very  few  would  make  some  millions  of  young. 
The  water  could  be  let  out  of  this  pond,  in  summer,  and  it  could  be  made 
of  a  uniform  depth,  and  a  trunk  to  lead  from  it  to  the  bay,  to  furnish 
fresh  watei  every  tide;  I  do  not  think  the  expense  would  exceed  $300. 
I  would  put  all  the  breeding  fish  we  get  in  this  pond,  and  then  if 
yoQ  would  send  your  steamer  here  about  the  Ist  of  May  and  strip  the 
fish  as  they  mature,  you  could  make  a  success  of  hatching  these  fish. 
The  water  is  brackish  in  summer ;  we  use  it  for  an  ice  pond  only ;  if  it 
bad  a  tsnnk  to  it  to  furnish  fresh  water,  I  should  this  season  put  in  both 
male  and  female,  and  leave  them  there  to  see  if  they  would  breed  nat- 
urally. If  you  would  like  to  make  this  experiment  the  work  should  be 
done  in  August,  as  there  are  rarely  any  tides  at  that  time  of  the  year  to 
interfere  with  the  work. 

ESLS. — ^I  think  I  have  solved  the  eel  problem.  Our  fishermen  opened 
two  just  after  they  came  out  of  the  mud  a  few  weeks  since,  and  they  . 
both  had  clear  and  distinct  roe  in  them  in  two  lobes ;  the  eggs  were 
very  small.  At  the  same  time,  the  flats  here  at  low  water,  just  at  the 
water's  edge,  when  the  sun  shone  warm,  showed  myriads  of  young  eels, 
Dot  larger  than  a  cambric  needle.  It  is  clear  that  they  hibernate  in  the 
winter  to  breed,  the  roe  forms  and  matures  during  this  period,  and  the 
young  are  hatched  just  at  the  end  of  this  period.  Hence  no  roe  is 
found  in  them  during  the  summer  and  fall.  Their  migration  in  sumfiier 
to  head- waters  is  for  food ;  their  return  in  fall  to  salt  water  is  for  breed- 
ing purposes. 

Odkssa,  Dbl.,  May  1,  1885. 
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lOA^KIilP.FlSH  AT  TBK  SBIBTE.AIVD  ISE.A1VDS.- 

Cod,  ling,  and  bream  fisheries  are  carried  on  all  round  this  group  of 
islands;  the  ling  and  bream  fisheries,  however,  principally  on  the  east 
coast  from  Samburgh  Head  to  Harolds  wick,  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to  50 
miles  from  the  coast.  The  cod  fisheries  are  mainly  fonnd  on  the  west 
coast,  principally  in  March,  for  which  reason  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  generally  call  them  the  '' winter  fisheries,"  t  while  the  ling  and 
bream  fisheries  are  carried  on  during  April,  May,  and  June,  until  the 
herring  fisheries  begin.  The  most  important  fishing  stations  on  the 
east  coast  are:  Lerwick,  Whalsay,  and  Skerries;  and  on  the  west  coast: 
Fethaland,  Stenness,  Pajia-Stour,  Yaila  Sound,  and  Scalloway.  Na- 
tives of  the  islands  are  engaged  principally  in  these  fisheries.}  Some- 
times deck -boats  are  employed,  but  more  frequently  open  boats,  having 
one  mast  and  a  lug-sail,  and  generally  a  crew  of  from  4  to  6  men.  They 
are  good  sea-going  boats.  The  deck-boats  likewise  have  one  mast,  and 
are  rigged  like  a  sloop,  and  their  crew  generally  numbers  from  5  to  7 
men.  As  a  general  rule  lines  with  hooks  are  used,  the  hooks,  however, 
being  somewhat  larger  than  those  used  in  Norway.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  hooks  is  3  or  3}  fathoms.  A  cork  buoy  is.  used,  through 
which  passes  a  pole  from  9  to  12  feet  long.  The  cork  buoy  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  pole,  which  has  a  sinker  at  the  lower  end  to  keep  it  in  a 
perpendicular  position.  As  the  lines  are  always  hauled  in  while  the 
boat  is  under  full  sail,  six  to  ten  extended  and  painted  ox-bladders  are 
fastened  to  the  cork  buoy  at  intervals  of  one  foot.  When  the  line  is  to 
be  hauled  in  the  bladders  are  drawn  in  with  the  boat-hook.  The  lines 
are  placed  in  baskets  which  on  the  inside  have  an  upper  edge  of  fine 
cork  in  which  the  hooks  are  fastened.  Each  basket  holds  generally 
150  hooks,  or  from  450  to  500  fathoms  of  line.  As  a  general  rule  from 
16  to  20  baskets  are  used,  so  that  the  entire  length  of  the  lines  is  nearly 
10  geographical  miles.  Each  line-fisher,  moreover,  carries  from  16  to 
20  nets,  which  are  cast^every  evening  to  obtain  the  necessary  bait.  If 
the  weather  is  favorable  for  net-fishing,  a  sufiScient  quantity  of  bait  is 
always  procured.  If  one  of  the  boats  happens  to  be  less  successful, 
one  of  the  more  fortunate  boats  renders  assistance,  without  any  pay, 
which  is  a  very  general  custom  among  the  fishermen  of  these  islands. 
The  nets  are  generally  hauled  in  about  midnight,  and  immediately 


•  ''FiakeHet  og  Tilrirkning  of  Klipfisk  paa  Shetlandsihrne,"     From  Norak  Fiskeri- 
tldendej  vol.  iv,  Bergen,  April,  18!55.    Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Herman  Ja- 

COBSON. 

t  Of  the  fish  caaght  in  winter  800  to  1,000  generally  yield  one  barrel  of  liver,  while 
of  the  fish  caught  dnriug  snmmer  1,000  to  1,200  are  needed  to  make  np  that  qaautity. 
t  In  1882  the  number  of  fishermen  was  2,981,  and  the  number  of  boats  629. 
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afterwards  the  Hues  are  set.  This  is  always  done  while  the  boat  is  un- 
der way,  and  the  hooks  are  baited  as  the  lines  are  being  set,  by  2  or  3 
men  who  stand  round  the  basket  and  pnt  the  bait  on  the  hooks.  As 
the  hooks  are  arranged  in  order  along  the  cork-band  round  the  upper 
edge  of  the  basket,  each  man  takes  one  in  his  turn,  so  that  the  baiting 
is  done  easily,  even  if  the  boat  is  in  rapid  motion.  An  entire  small 
herring  is  attached  to  each  hook  by  passing  the  barb  throngh  the  vent. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fisheries  each  fisherman  makes  a  contract 
with  the  dealer  whom  he  furnishes  with  fish.  If  a  boat  stays  out  more 
than  three  days  a  reduction  is  made  in  the  price,  according  to  the 
appearance  of  the  fish  and  the  time  the  boat  was  out. 

The  board  furnished  the  fishermen  is  generally  good,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  wheat  bread,  cheese,  butter,  and  nearly  every  day  pudding, 
besides  various  canned  goods.  Tea  and  coffee  are  the  usual  drinks, 
liquor  being  used  but  very  rarely.  When  in  port  the  men  live  on  shore, 
generally  with  the  merchant  who  buys  thefish. 

As  the  fisheries  are  almost  exclusively  carried  on  with  lines,  the  fish 
are  rarely  killed,  as  they  are  generally  dead  before  they  reach  the  boat. 
All  fish,  however,  which  are  taken  with  hand-lines  are  killed,  either  by 
a  cut  across  the  throat  or  by  driving  the  knife  into  the  heart. 

The  fishermen  of  the  Shetland  Islands  clean  the  fish  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Faroe  and  Iceland  fishermen,  so  that  the  backbone  remains 
in  the  left  side,  while  in  Norway  it  is  usually  left  in  the  right  side.  It 
is  cut  through  1  or  2  vertebrae,  from  18  to  24  vertebrae  from  the  tail, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  fish.  The  knife  used  generally  has  a  length 
of  about  31^  centimeters  and  a  breadth  of  5^  centimeters.  The  blade 
has  an  upward  curve,  and  the  point  is  semicircular.  Those  made  by 
blacksmiths  on  the  spot  are  preferred  to  machine-made  knives.  Accord- 
ing to  my  opinion  the  Shetland  fishermen  cut  too  deep,  often  down  to 
the  skin,  which  weakens  the  consistency  of  the  fish;  and  several  of  the 
fishei^men  agree  with  me  on  this  point. 

As  soon  as  the  fish  has  been  cleaned  it  is  washed.  The  washing  is  done 
in  boxes.  The  side  at  which  the  washer  stands  is  somewhat  slanting, 
while  the  other,  alongside  of  the  cleaning  bench,  is  straight.  The  fish 
are  pushed  into  the  box  from  the  bench.  The  water  is  pumped  out  of 
the  sea  and  is  led  into  the  boxes  through  troughs.  Most  of  the  boxes 
have  over  the  bottom  a  grating,  under  which  that  portion  of  the  dirt 
which  sinks  to  the  bottom  can  gather,  whereby  the  water  is  kept  clean 
for  a  considerable  time.  When  the  water  is  to  be  changed,  the  dirty 
water  is  allowed  to  flow  off  throngh  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  The  washing 
of  the  fish  is  generally  done  by  women,  and  brushes  are  used.  There 
is  generally  one  washer  to  each  cleaner.  All  impurities  are  carefully 
removed,  especially  all  blood,  while  at  present  people  are  not  very  par- 
ticular about  the  thin  black  skin.  After  the  fish  have  been  washed 
they  are  placed  in  boxes  made  of  laths  placed  at  intervals  of  2.2  centi- 
meters, 80  that  the  water  can  flow  off. 
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The  salting  is  generally  done  in  tubs,  'and  but  very  rarely  in  boxe^. 
As  a  general  rale  Liverpool  salt  is  used,  but  occasionally  one-third  Lis- 
bon or  Setubal  salt  is  mixed  with  it.  One  counts  1  barrel  of  salt  to  4.5 
barrels  of  raw  or  2  barrels  of  cured  fish.  No  difference  is  made  in  this 
respect  between  fresh  fish  and  fish  which  have  lain  some  time.  Ex- 
periments relative  to  the  weight  of  the  fish  showed  the  following  results : 

Twelve  hundred  pounds  of  raw  fish,  when  taken  out  of  the  salt-brine^ 
weighed  800  pounds ;  therefore  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  salt  was  33.5 
per  cent.  After  having  been  dried  for  seven  weeks  the  same  quantity 
of  fish  weighed  533  pounds,  making  the  loss  through  drying  22.3  per  cent. 
The  total  loss  was,  therefore,  55.6  per  cent,  which  corresponds  to  the 
proportion  given  above,  namely,  2  barrels  dried  from  4.5  barrels  raw 
fish.  After  the  fish  have  lain  in  salt  from  four  to  seven  days  they  are 
taken  out.  If  there  is  no  opportunity  to  begin  the  drying  process,  the  fish 
are  piled  up  in  heaps,  with  a  little  salt  between  each  layer.  There  is  no 
absolute  rule  as  to  how  much  salt  is  to  be  used ;  generally,  however, 
one-fourth  barrel  of  salt  is  counted  to  1  barrel  of  salted  fish.  The 
fish  remain  in  these  piles  until  the  drying  process  can  begin,  and  the 
winter  fish  generally  remain  until  the  first  part  of  ApriL 

The  washing  which  precedes  the  drying  is  done  in  boxes  with  salt- 
peter, like  those  described  before,  with  the  only  exception  that  both 
sides  are  slanting.  During  the  washing  the  necks  are  cleaned  with 
special  care,  and  the  thin  black  skin  is  completely  removed.  Brushes 
with  a  handle  are  used.  Alter  the  fish  have  been  washed  they  are  laid 
in  small  heaps,  all  turned  the  same  way,  and  if  possible  in  places  where 
the  ground  slopes  a  little.  If  the  weather  the  next  day  is  dry,  the  fish 
are  exposed  to  the  air  j  if. not,  they  are  covered  with  mats;  but  the 
heaps  are  not  rearranged.  When  the  fish  have  had  one  good  drying- 
day,  they  are  arranged  in  square  heaps,  each  containing  at  most  one- 
half  ton  (500  kilograms) ;  thus  they  remain  two  or  even  three  days, 
when  they  are  again  spread  out.  After  they  have  had  two  or  three  £:ood 
drying-days  they  are  arranged  in  larger  heaps,  each  containing  3  or  4  tons, 
when  the  pressing  begins,  the  :fish  remaining  in  these  heaps  two  or  three 
days  between  each  spreading.  As  the  drying  progresses,  the  hea|>8  are 
made  larger,  containing  5  or  6  tons,  and  the  fish  are  spread  out  only 
every  third  or  fourth  day.  When  the  fish  are  arranged  in  these  heaps, 
care  is  taken  that  those  which  were  at  the  bottom  when  spread  out  are 
put  on  the  top.  The  heaps  are  always  well  covered  with  mats.  In  no  case 
are  stones  placed  on  the  top  of  the  heap.  The  time  occupied  in  drying 
Is  generally  from  five  to  seven  weeks,  sometimes  more.  As  a  general 
rule  the  fish  are  dried  on  natural  banks  of  stones  or  i)ebbles.  In  some 
places  a  scaffolding  is  used,  consisting  of  props  two  feet  high  across 
which  laths  are  laid  (three  to  the  foot).  Such  scaffoldings  are  preferred 
to  stone  banks.  During  the  drying  season  the  sun  is  seldom  warm 
enough  to  hurt  the  fish.  Sometimes,  however,  this  will  happen ;  and 
in  that  case  the  fish  are,  as  with  us  in  Norway,  placed  on  edge,  always 
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two  and  two  together.    The  fish  in  that  case  are  also  washed  in  strong 
brine,  the  heaps  are  frequently  changed,  and  the  flsh  are  pressed. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  Shetland  and  the  Norwegian 
method  of  drying  is  this:  That  in  the  Shetland  Islands  the  fish  are  not 
pressed  so  much.  The  fish  which  are  called  well  dried,  are,  however,, 
according  to  my  idea,  moist  and  contain  too  mach  salt.  .Those  fish  are 
called  first-class  which,  when  held  against  the  light  or  the  sun,  shine,, 
and  which  on  the  flesh  side  have  a  fine  white  crust  of  salt  In  Ndrway 
such  fish  would  be  considered  salted  too  much.  The  Shetland  fisher- 
men do  not  use  more  salt  than  we  de ;  but,  as  the  fish  are  pressed  less,, 
more  salt  remains  in  them  in  proportion  to  the  water  and  the  solid  parts- 
than  is  the  case  in  our  method  of  drying.  With  us  some  of  the  water 
is  pressed  out,  and  thereby  also  a  corresponding  quantity  of  salt,  and 
the  superfluous  water  is  removed  more  by  evaporation,  while  in  the- 
Shetland  Islands  the  drying  is  done  by  having  a  current  of  air  strike 
the  fish  on  both  sides. 

While  the  fish  are  lying  in  heaps  waiting  to  be  shipped  they  are  cov- 
ered with  mats  and  sails.    The  packing-sheds  are  constructed  partly  of 
stone  and  partly  of  wood.    If  they  are  frame,  the  sides,  both  inside  and 
outside,  are  covered  with  boards. 

Besides  cod,  ling,  and  bream,  coal-fish  are  also  cured  as  klip-flsh. 
The  refuse  is  packed  in  barrels,  and  either  sent  to  Scotland  or  to  th& 
various  guano  factories  on  the  Shetland  Islands. 

The  principal  markets  for  the  Shetland  flsh  are  Spain,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  Well-dried  fish  also  find  a  market  in  London.  A  consider- 
able  amount  of  well-dried  fish,  not  too  strongly  salted,  is  put  up  in  tin 
cansy  packed  in  wooden  boxes,  and  shipped  to  Australia. 


106.-PO17IV1I  AirO  NBT   VI8BINO  AT   BaiB,  PA* 

By  in.  E.  BVNE.AP. 

Two  methods  of  fishing  are  practiced  at  this  place.  About  200  milea 
of  gill-nets  are  fished  from  this  port.  Eight  pound-nets  have  been 
fished  about  10  miles  west  of  the  entrance  to  our  harbor.  Over  100  tons 
of  dead  fish  from  the  gill-nets  have  been  thrown  away  annually,  most 
of  them  back  into  the  lake  where  they  wer^  caught,  thus  fouling  the 
whitefish  grounds.  The  gill-nets  are  fished  all  the  year  when  the  ice 
does  not  prevent.  The,  pound-nets  are  set  only  three  months  in  the 
year,  and  all  of  the  fish  taken  in  them  are  alive  and  fresh  and  without 
spawn,  and  all  of  them  of  fhll  marketable  size,  none  of  them  having  to 
be  thrown  away  on  account  of  size  or  because  of  their  being  stale* 
Which  of  the  two  methods  is  best :  (1)  for  the  protection  of  the  fish 
and  the  continuance  of  the  supply;  (2)  for  furnishing  good,  sound  fish 
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to  the  consumer;  (3)  which  is  the  most  destructive;  (4)  which  is  most 
calculated  to  exhaust  the  supply  t 

There  are  only  about  2  miles  of  frontage  here  where  pound-nets  can 
be  set,  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  lake  bottom.  Just  along  here  for 
the  2  miles  it  is  a  sand  and  mud  bottom,  and  the  only  place  where  pound 
stakes  can  be  driven.  The  rest  of  the  shore  from  here  to  Silver  Greek, 
in  New  York,  and  from  here  to  Fairport,  in  Ohio,  is  rocky  bottom,  Und 
pound-nets  cannot  be  set.  Thus  we  have  a  rocky  shore  for  a  distance 
of  almost  200  miles,  with  only  a  small  space  of  sand  and  mud  at  this 
places 

Eeee,  Pa.,  March  27,  1885. 


tor.— BBSTOCKIHre     the      niBBRinAC      RITBS     with      liAHPBST 


By  GEOROE  \¥.  RIDB1.E. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

Amoskeag  Falls  on  the  Merrimac  Biver  was  once  the  great  fishing- 
place  of  ^ew  Hampshire.  It  was  here  Passacanaway  and  his  tribe  of 
Indians  lived  and  had  their  noted  fishing-place,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years  ago :  the  waters  teemed  with  salmon,  shad,  and 
lamprey  eels.  About  forty  years  ago  a  high  dam  was  built  on  the  Mer- 
rimac Biver  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  40  miles  below  here  and  some  25  mUes 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac  Biver,  which  enters  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  at  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Since  the  building  of  the  Lawrence  dam  (30  feet  in  height)  fish  and 
eels  have  become  extinct,  a«  they  could  not  reach  the  spawning  beds. 
Fishways  have  been  built  ten  years  or  more,  but  no  eels  and  but  fe^ 
salmon  have  come  up  the  river.  Four  years  ago  I  took  from  the  Law- 
rence fishway  some  200  lampreys,  placed  them  in  barrels,  and  trans- 
ported them  by  rail  above  Amoskeag  Falls.  The  result  is  that  this 
year  thousands  of  full-grown  eels  have  put  in  an  appearance  and  have 
gone  up  through  the  fishway. 

They  have  ascended  the  river  to  the  hatching  house  at  Plymouth,  150 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Thousands  of  them  have  been  seen 
at  Amoskeag  Falls  in  this  city  on  their  way  to  the  spawning  bed.  As 
they  have  once  more  reached  their  spawning  beds,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  return  is  a  permanent  one. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  fish  commissioners  to  know  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  restocking  this  river  (which  turns  more  machinery 
than  any  other  river  in  the  world,  it  is  said)  with  lamprey  eels,  and  it 
gives  our  people  much  encouragement  to  go  on  in  the  great  work  of  re- 
stocking the  large  water-area  of  this  state. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  June  19, 1885. 
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108.— NAT17RAJL  AS  COnPARl&D  WITB  ARTIFICIAIj  HATCHIWO  OV 

WBUTBFISB. 

By  FRANK  N.  CLABK. 

[In  reply  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  K.  Bell  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.»l 

The  swarms  of  young  flsh  referred  to  are  not  whiteflsb.  They  are  a 
species  of  small  ^< shiner"  or  ^^chnb"  which  congregate  aroand  docks, 
wharves,  and  shoals  in  countless  numbers  at  nearly  all  seasons  of  the 
year  iu  all  of  the  great  lakes.  I  have  seen  them  so  thick  that  a  single 
thrust  of  a  dip-net  would  bring  in  several  hundred.  I  have  found  a 
few  herring  among  them,  but  never  any  whiteflsh.  The  offal  and  re- 
fuse from  fisheries  undoubtedly  attracts  large  numbers  to  such  places. 

The  claim  that  whitefish  and  herring  hatch  in  six  days  or  less  is 
highly  erroneous.  It  requires  two  and  a  half  to  six  months,  accord- 
ing to  temperature  of  water;  and  the. time  of  incubation  is  neither 
hastened  nor  retarded  by  ^< artificial"  processes  or  treatment,  provided 
water  of  the  same  temperature  is  used.  The  claim  that  millions  of  fish 
are  hatched  from  the  spawn  discharged  from  the  fishery  is  equally 
erroneous.  Mr.  Bell  can  make  some  interesting  tests  and  experiments 
on  these  questions  with  very  little  trouble  and  expense.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  boxes  or  tanks  with  wire  bottoms  and  sides  be  provided,  and 
placed  under  the  fish -house,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  lake.  Put  into 
one  of  them  a  quantity  of  spawn  as  discharged  &om  the  fishery,  and 
into  the  other  a  supply  of  eggs  known  to  be  fertilized;  then  leave  them 
undisturbed  and  note  the  outcome.  The  fertilized  eggs  may  hatch  a  few 
fish  the  following  spring,  although  the  chances  are  that  fungoid  and  con- 
fervaceous  growths  will  destroy  every  egg'y  the  other  box  will  hatch 
nothing.  Now,  place  some  fertilized  eggs  iu  another  box  and  give  them 
the  same  care  they  would  receive  in  a  hatchery;  that  is,  remove  all  dead 
eggs  as  fast  as  they  appear  and  keep  them  free  from  dirt  and  sediment. 
The  result  will  be,  if  the  eggs  were  ripe  when  taken  and  properly  fer- 

'^  Under  date  of  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  March  31,  1885,  Mr.  E.  Bell,  of  the  firm  of  K. 
Bell  &.  Co. ,  dealers  in  freah,  salt,  and  frozen  fish,  wrote  in  substance  as  follows :  **  I  think 
theru  are  millions  of  herriug  and  whitefish  hatched  every  faU  nnder  onr  fish-honse, 
and  that  they  hatch  in  less  than  six  days  after  the  eggs  go  into  the  water.  No  yonng 
fish  are  to  be  seen  here  nntil  abont  ten  days  before  they  commence  spawniiig,  when 
fhe  water  becomes  perfectly  alive  with  young  fish,  resembling  whitefish  and  herring. 
I  cannot  think  it  possible  for  the  eggs  to  lie  in  the  lake  three  months  before  hatching. 
I  think  artificial  hatching  of  fish  of  all  kinds  is  a  good  thing  in  order  to  transfer  them 
from  one  place  to  another,  but  to  take  the  eggs  from  any  water  and  put  the  fish  back 
in  the  same  water  seems  time  and  money  lost.  To  transport  the  eggs  will  increase 
the  fish  a  thonsaud  times  faster  and  with  a  cost  of  less  than  1  per  c^nt  of  what  hatch- 
ing and  transferring  the  young  fish  costs.'' 

Bull.  U.  8.  F.  C,  85 21 
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tilized,  a  hatch  of  70  or  80  per  cent.  This  will  show  the  value  of  arti- 
ficial treatment. 

The  reasons  why  spawn  as  dischar^^ed  from  the  fishery  will  produce 
.  no  fish,  are  at  once  apparent  when  we  consider  the  conditions  that  are 
absolutely  essential  for  reproduction.  The  eggs  must  first  be  fertilized, 
and  to  accomplish  this  they  must  be  mature  and  come  in  contact  with 
milt  which  is  uniinpaired  in  vitality ;  and  then,  to  carry  them  through 
the  long  period  of  incubation,  the  dead  eggs  must  be  removed ;  otherwise 
the  confervaceous  or  "  mossy"  growth  therefrom  will  spread  and  destroy 
them  all.  Now,  the  chances  of  these  essential  conditions  being  fulfilled 
in  the  case  of  spawn  dumped  from  the  offal  barrel,  or  dropped  through 
the  floor  of  the  fishery  into  the  water  below,  are  too  small  for  compu- 
tation. First,  from  75  to  100  per  cent  of  the  eggs  dressed  from  the  fish 
are  ^^  unripe" — ^that  is,  the  egg  germ  is  immature  and  incapable  of  being 
fertilized ;  second,  both  males  and  feniales  are  generally  dead  before  the 
dressing  is  commenced ;  and  fertilization  is  out  of  the  question  when  all 
vitality  has -departed  from  the  male  principle;  and,  third,  granting  that 
25  x>er  cent  of  the  offal  spawn  is  fertilized,  which  is  highly  improbable, 
there  would  still  remain  75  per  cent  of  dead  eggs^— sufficient  to  make  a 
rotten  mass  of  the  whole  batch  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 

Artificial  propagation  consists  simply  in  bringing  the  germ  and  vital- 
izing  principle  together  at  the  proper  time,  and  then  protecting  the 
embryo ;  and  the  assistance  thus  rendered  enables  us  to  produce  results 
many  times  greater  than  nature  can  produce. 

NORTHVTLLB,  MiGH.,  April  16, 1886. 

*       MEM0BANDX7H  BT  PBOFESSOB  BAIBD. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  whitefish  develop  have  been  thor- 
oughly established,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Such  acceler- 
ation of  development  as  that  referred  to  is  entirely  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  the  fish.  The  small  fish  mentioned  are  probably  of  quite 
a  number  of  species,  principally  the  young  of  minnows  and  chubs,  mixed 
with  a  few  species  that  never  attain  a  length  of  more  than  a  few  inches. 
The  drippings  from  the  fish-houses  and  the  discharge  of  offal  into  the 
water  in  their  vicinity  would  undoubtedly  tend  in  a  short  time  to  bring 
together  an  immense  congregation,  a  phenomenon  which  I  have  myself 
witnessed  many  times. 

1  shall  be  glad,  however,  to  put  this  question  to  a  carefol  test  by  an 
examination  of  any  specimens  that  may  be  collected  and  sent  to  me. 
An  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  pound  of  speculation,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  probability  the  question  can  only  be  settled  positively  by 
observation  and  experiment.  There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
identiiying  a  whitefish,  even  just  from  the  egg,  still  less  when  several 
inches  in  length. 
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The  Qgg  of  the  sea  ealmon  requires  still  longer  to  hatch  out  thau 
that  of  the  whitefish,  and  many  cases  are  on  record  where  an  examin- 
ation of  natural  spawning  beds  in  the  spring  has  shown  the  existence 
of  eggs  with  embryos  in  them  which  had  been  deposited  by  the  parent 
fish  during  the  previous  autumn. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  18, 1885. 


109.--RBP01IT  ON  THOB  SCBOOl^IC  SAIiHION  WORK  OF  1884  ^M, 

By  CHAS.  O.  ATKINS. 

The  measurement  of  the  stock  of  Schoodic  salmon  eggs  at  Grand  Lake 
Stream  at  time  of  pp»cking  and  shipment,  and  the  record  of  previous 
losses,  enable  me  to  complete  the  statistics,  as  follows: 

Original  number  taken «. 1,820,810 

The  total  losses  np  to  that  time,  including  the  unfertilized,  which  were  re- 
moved before  packing 254,410 

Net  stock  of  sound  eggs .' 1,566,400 

Reserved  for  Grand  Lake , 397,400 

Available  for  shipment  to  subscribers 1,169,000 

These  were  divided  among  the  parties  supplying  the  ftands  for  the 
work  in  proportion  to  their  contributions,  as  follows: 

Allotted  to  the  United  States  Commission  (U) :.  .  608,000 

Allotted  to  the  Maine  Commission  (A) • 234,000 

Allotted  to  the  Massachusetts  Commission  (A)  187,000 

Allotted  to  the  New  Hampshire  Commission  (A*) 140,000 

Total , 1,169,000 

The  share  of  the  United  States  Commission  was  assigned  and  shipped, 
under  orders,  as  follows : 

A.  W.  Aldrich,  commissioner,  Anamosa,  Iowa 50,000 

C  A.  Brackett,  commissioner,  WinohestQr,  Mass 25,000 

H.  H.  Back,  Orland,  Me.,  to  be  hatched  for  Eagle  Lake,  Mount  Desert 20,000 

Paris,  Mich.,  for  Michigan  commission 50,000 

Madison,  Wis.,  for  Wisconsin  commission 50,000 

R.  O.  Sweeny,  commissioner,  Saint  Paul,  Minn 50,000 

Soath  Bend,  N^br.,  for  Nebraska  commission 20,000 

IS.  B.  Hodge,  commissioner,  Plymouth,  N.  H 40,000 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  for  New  York  commission 60,000 

Plymooth,  N.  H.,  for  Vermont  commission 25,000 

Plymonthy  N.  H.,  for  Lake  Memphremagog 25,000 

Central  Station,  Washington,  D.C 10,000 

R.  E.  Earll,  World's  Exposition,  New  Orleans 5,000 

O.  W.  Delawder,  commissioner,  Baltimore,  Md 5, 000 

Myron  Battles,  North  Creek,  N.  Y : 5,000 

A.  B.  Fuller,  Meacham  Lake,  N.  Y 1 20,000 
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F.  Mather  for  transmission  to  Europe  ao  follows : 

For  HeiT  yon  Behr,  Germany 40,000 

For  Tay  Fishery  Board,  Scotland. 20,000 

For  National  Fish  Cultore  Association,  England 30, 000 

90,000 

Entield,  Me.,  for  Maine  commission 58,000 

Total 008,000 

A  few  of  the  shipments  have  been  heard  from,  and  these  all  reached 
their  destinations  safely. 
BuOKSPOBTy  Me.,  March  3l,  1885. 


no.— INJUBISli  CA1T8BB  BIT  OIIili-NBTS  TO  WmTBFISlE. 

By  1>.  IT.  H01¥EL.L.. 

[From  a  letter  to  M.  E.  Donlap,  Erie,  Pa.] 

The  gill-net  is  far  more  destractive  to  whitefish  than  any  other  ap- 
paratus, for  the  following  reasons :  1.  Gill-nets  are  fished  during  every 
month  of  the  year  when  ice  does  not  prevent,  and  the  meshes  having 
been  reduced  to  such  size  that  millions  upon  millions  of  small  young 
whitefish,  no  larger  than  herring,  are  taken,  and  on  account  of  their 
size  are  unmarketable.  2.  A  very  large  percentage  of  whitefish  taken 
in  gill-nets  are  not  fit  for  food  when  taken  out,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  strangled  and  immediately  begin  to  bloat,  and  in  many  instances 
are  rotten  or  nearly  so  when  brought  to  market;  whereas  when  caught 
in  pound-nets  they  are  all  alh^e  and  healthy,  and  while  in  the  nets  have 
had  a  chance  to  deposit  their  spawn  (if  ripe),  thus  saving  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  spawn,  which  is  utterly  impossible  while  strangled  and  rotting 
in  a  gill-net.  As  pound-nets  are  only  fished  in  comparatively  siiallow 
waters,  few  if  any  small  whitefish  are  taken,  as  they  inhabit  the  deep 
waters  until  mature,  and  not  until  then  do  they  seek  their  spawning 
grounds  or  such  localities  where  pound-nets  are  fished.  We  have  fished 
for  about  thirty  years,  and  have  never  discovered  any  falling  off  in  the 
catch  of  whitefish,  taking  the  average  one  year  with  another,  until 
the  last  few  years,  or  since  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Erie  has  been  filled 
with  gill-nets,  covering  nearly  every  rod  of  it,  until  the  time  when  the 
fish  start  for  their  spawning  grounds,  when  they  are  closely  followed  by 
the  netters,  and  few  are  left  to  reach  there,  they  not  only  destroying 
the  adult  fish  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  small  fry,  which  are  yearly 
produced  at  great  expense  by  the  State  hatcheries,  few  of  which  live 
long  enough  to  reproduce;  and  there  is  no  gill-net,  however  small,  but 
destroys  u)ore  fish  ten  times  over  than  any  pound-net,  and  not  more 
than  one- tenth  of  the  fish  so  destroyed  are  fit  for  food,  which  is  simply 
a  criminal  waste. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  March  31, 1885. 
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lll^-JHONSTSR  SBA-SBlUPElfTS. 

B7  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 

[From  Knowledge,  April  3,  1885.] 

I  have  always  been  a  believer  in  the  sea-serpent  of  Captain  McQahae, 
of  the  Dffidalus.  I  was  a  very  yoang  lad  when  his  report  of  the  strange 
encounter  first  appeared ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  then,  and  it  seems  to  me 
still,  that  the  sea-captain  had  mnch  the  best  of  the  discussion  with  the 
representatives  of  science.  There  was  that  cautious  naturalist  and 
paleontologist,  Eichard  Owen,  so  anxious  to  disprove  the  sea-serpent 
that  he  pictured  to  himseli?  the  captain  and  officers  of  a  British  frigate 
frightened  out  of  their  wits,  and  out  of  at  least  one  of  their  ^senses,  by 
the  sight  of  a  sea-elephant  (as  he  tried  to  make  it  out)  rather  far  away 
from  its  native  abode,  and  urging  its  course  as  fast  as  possible  home- 
ward.  Captain  McQuhae,  in  a  report  to  the  Admiralty,  says  that  he 
and  his  officers  saw  a  long-necked  sea-monster  traveling  swiftly  in  the 
teeth  of  a  10-knot  breeze  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  so  quickly  that  he 
could  see  the  waves'frothing  against  the  creature's  chest.  It  passed  so 
near  that  he  could  have  distinctly  seen  the  features  of  a  man  at  the 
distance.  He  and  his  officers  had  a  good  view  of  the  creature.  (For 
a  wonder  they  were  not  possessed  by  the  customary  desire  to  shoot  it,  a 
desire  which  speaks  as  honorably  of  the  human  race  as  the  saying  of 
the  North  Country  miner  immortalized  by  Leech,  who,  seeing  a  stranger, 
thought  it  due  welcome  to  "'eave  'arf  a  brick  at  un.'')  They  rejected 
the  sea-elephant  with  derision,  as  entirely  inconsistent  with  what  they 
had  clearly  seen  ;  while  the  idea  of  their  being  frightened — well,  Ameri- 
cans in  old  times  tackled  a  few  of  our  British  frigates  with  greater  or 
less  success,  but  they  did  not  find  our  seamen  quite  so  timorous  as  to 
be  likely  to  tremble  in  their  shoes  at  the  sight  even  of  an  extra  large 
sea-elephant.  YetTrofessor  Owen  persisted  in  his  belief  that  the  Dae- 
dalus sea-serpent  story  was  not  worthier  of  credence  than  a  story  about 
gfaosts.    That  particular  ghost  he  thought  he  had  laid. 

'  Since  then  all  sorts  of  explanations  of  sea-serpent  stories  have  been 
advanced.  Because  one  captain  has  mistaken  a  lot  of  floating  sea- wrack 
faalf  a  mile  awaj  for  a  sea-monster,  therefore  the  story  of  a  sea-creature 
Been  swiftly  advancing  against  wind  and  sea,  at  a  distance  of  less  than 
200  yards,  meant  nothing  more  than  misunderstood  sea- weed.  Another 
mistakes  a  flight  of  birds  in  the  distance,  or  a  shoal  of  porpoises,  or  even 
a  range  of  hills  beyond  the  horizon,  for  some  sea-serpentine  monster,  and 
fortliwith  other  accounts,  however  manifestly  inconsistent  with  such 
explanations,  are  regarded  as  explained  away.  Then,  worst  of  all,  some 
idiot  invents  a  sea-serpent  to  beguile  his  time  and  find  occupation  for 
his  shallow  pate;  and  so  soon  as  the  story  is  shown  to  be  only  a  story, 
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men  of  sense  and  standing,  sa  incapable  of  the  idiocy  of  inventing  sea- 
monsters  as  I  am  of  inventing  a  planet,  are  supposed  to  have  amnsed 
their  leisure  by  sending  grave  reports  of  non-existent  sea-monsters  to 
men  under  whdm  they  (the  seamen,  not  the  sea-monsters)  held  office,  or 
by  taking  oath  before  magistrates  that  they  had  seen  sea-creatures 
which  they  had  invented,  and  by  parallel  absurdities. 

All  this  has  been  done  in  the  ca.se  of  the  sea-serpent,  as  something 
akin  to  it  was  long  since  done  in  the  case  of  the  camelopard,  and  later 
in  the  case  of  the  gorilla.    Much  earlier  Herodotus  had  been  called  the 
Father  of  Ides  instead  of  the  Father  of  History,  because  of  wonders 
related  by  him  which  have  since  been  shown  to  be  facts.    The  poor  (ia 
intellect  and  veracity)  are  always  with  us ;  and  they  can  never  admit 
that  anything  exists  outside  of  what  they  know,  or  understand  bow 
any  traveler  in  little-known  regions  can  fail  tb  lie  lustily  when  he  comes 
home  again.    Among  the  creatures  thus  specially  ridiculed,  the  mon- 
ster earthworm  described  by  Bapp  some  forty  years  ago,  was  specially 
ridiculed,  and  those  who  believed  in  it,  or  declined  utterly  to  reject  it, 
were  sneered  at  just  as  those  who  recognize  the  reasonableness  of  the 
sea-serpent  are  laughed  at  now.    Bapp  said  he  had  seen  in  South  Afirica 
a  monstrous  earthworm,  several  feet  in  length.    One  of  these  he  de- 
scribed as  6  feet  2  inches  long,  and  proportionately  thick.    The  meas- 
urement was  regarded  as  no  worthier  of  credence  than  Gulliver's  pre- 
cise statements  of  the  height  of  Lilliputian  and  Brobdingnagian  animals. 
The  absurdity  and  impossibility  of  the  thing  was  abundantly  proved. 
A  worm  of  the  ordinary  kind  averages,  let  us  say,  6  inches  in  length. 
Here,  if  this  lying  traveler  was  to  be  believed,  was  an  animal  more 
t^an  twelve  times  as  long,  and  therefore  some  1,800  times  b^  large.    !Now, 
the  ordinary  boa-constrictor  is  about  18  feet  long.    Multiply  his  length 
by  twelve,  and  we  get  a  serpent  of  216  feet  in  length.    Oredat  JudcBus^ 
&c.    Bapp  was  demonstrably  a  vender  of  lies — so,  at  least,  said  the 
young  buccaneers  of  the  press.    Well,  there  is  now  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  in  London  a  living  specimen  of  the  species  described  by  Bapp. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  largest.    Indeed,  these  creatures  are  hard  to  catch 
and  keep  alive ;  and  probably  the  biggest  are  the  most  difficult  to  se- 
cure.   They  are  described  as  ^^  fairly  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Port  Elizabeth  and  other  parts  of  Cape  Colony,"  but  they  keep  out  of 
sight  unless  heavy  rains  drive  them  out  of  their  holes,  when  hundreds 
Of  them  can  be  seen  crawling  about,  but  they  usually  perish  soon  after 
thus  visiting  the  surface.    The  specimen  at-the  Zoological  Gardens  is 
about  5  feet  long,  however,  so  that  it  is  quite  a  good-sized  worm. 
Here,  then,  is  a  case  where  a  creature,  the  descriptioif  of  which  excited 
as  much  ridicule  as  that  of  the  sea-serpent,  is  found  not  only  to  exist 
in.  large  numbers,  but  to  be  amenable  to  the  customary  treatment  ex- 
tended by  our  kindly  race  to  the  inferior  races  :  we  have  captured  a 
specimen  and  keep  it  on  show. 

Yet  those  who  formerly  laughed  at  the  earthworm  laugh  now  about 
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the  fancied  sea-serpent.  They  laugh  so  consamedly,  and  make  so  mnch 
Doise  over  it — the  laughter  of  such  folks  being  *^as  the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot" — that,  as  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Mattieu  Williams  points 
out,  and  as  I  can  confirm,  '^  mnch  valuable  evidence  concerning  the  sea- 
serpent  is  suppressed  by  the  flippant  sneering  of  the  class  of  writers 
who  require  no  other  qualification  than  ignorance  of  the  subject  on 
wbich  they  write.  Scores,  perhaps,  hundreds  oi  trustworthy  mariners 
of  all  ranks,  in  both  the  naval  and  mercantile  services,  have  seen  what 
they  believe  to  be  such  a  creature,  but  they  refuse  to  publish  any  ac- 
count of  their  observations,  knowing  they  will  be  insulted  and  publicly 
gibbeted  as  fools  and  liars  if  tbey  do." 

The  foolish  laughed  in  the  same  way  over  the  kraken,  as  you  point 
out,  and  the  monster  they  rejected  as  impossible  has  been  killed  and 
measured.  Whether  the  sea-serpent  or  any  creature  whose  prey  is 
chiefly  sought  at  a  considerable  distance  below  the  surface,  will  ever  be 
captured  or  killed  is  very  doubtful.  But  their  exifc^tence  ought  never 
to  have  been  regarded  as  doubtful  after  the  evidence  gathered  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1817,  and  the  report  of  the  captain  of  the  Dsedalus. 
There  are  probably  several  varieties  of  sea-creatures  which  look  like 
serpents,  and  among  these  varieties  some  may  quite  i)robably  be  really 
serpentine.  But  some  of  the  supposed  sea-serpents  must  have  really 
propelled  themselves  otherwise  than  as  serpentine  sea-creatures  do, 
for  they  moved  rapidly  along  the  surface  without  perceptible  undula- 
tions, and  nothing  but  concealed  paddles  could  have  urged  them  on  in 
this  way.  In  my  article  on  "  Strange  Sea-Creatures,"  which  jippeared 
eleven  years  ago  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,' several  singular  inhab- 
itants of  the  sea — and  in  particular  a  monstrous  skate  seen  in  the  East 
Indies — were  described,  and  evidence  given  to  show  that  even  amoug 
comparativelyiamiliar  species  new  varieties  are  from  time  to  time  being 
discovered.  Thus,  though  no  sea-serpent  so  large  as  the  seaorm 
or  sea-worm,  described  by  Bishop  Pontoppidan  as  600  feet  in  length, 
has  as  yet  been  seen,  it  does  not  follow  that  none  such  exists,  albeit, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  good  bishop's  accounts  are  very  largely 
exaggerat-ei.  He  was  not  quite  so  foolish  as  the  modern  critic,  who, 
though  perhaps  he  has  never  left  his  native  town,  undertakes  to 
contradict  men  who  describe  what  they  have  seen.  But  I  fear  he 
erred  as  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  boa-constrictor  and  the 
condor  have  been  described  in  such  terms  by  comparatively  modern 
travelers  (as  Humboldt  has  shown)  as  would  suggest  creatures  akin 
to  the  serpent  which  went  for  Sindbad,  and  the  roc  which  also  adorns 
Sindbad's  narrative  and  appears  elsewhere  in  tales  of  the  East.  But 
to  exaggerate  is  one  thing,  to  invent  is  another.  The  man  who  is 
foolish  enough  to  lie  about  his  traveling  experiences  is  not  capable  of 
inventing  a  new  animal  worth  five  minutes'  consideration;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  man  who,  being  sensible,  is  honest  and  truthful,  is  yet 
very  apt  to  err  in  the  way  of  unintentional  exaggeration.    I  think  poor 
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Capt*ain  Drevar's  nafrativeof  a  long-necked  sea-monster  which  captured 
in  its' folds  and  took  down  a  sperm  whale  was  a  little  exaggerated, 
though  he  and  his  mates  swore  to  the  truth  of  the  story  before  a  mag- 
istrnte,  and  he  himself  was  most  unfairl3'  punished  by  his  employers  for 
telling  what  he  had  seen:  he  was,  in  fact,  ruined  for  life.  ("I  would 
not  tell  about  it,"  said  an  old  salt  to  Captain  Drevar,  "if  I  saw  five 
hundred  seasarpints.")  But  J  no -more  believe  that  these  men  would 
have  invented  such  an  animal  if  they  could,  or  could  have  invented  it 
if  they  would,  than  I  believe  that  an  utterly  ignorant  man  could  have 
devised  the  famous  lunar  hoax<— the  clever  story  respecting  a  powerful 
(elescope  showing  living  creatures  in  the  moon.  Yet  that  story  did  not, 
as  was  alleged,  take  in  Arago ;  no  one  acquainted  with  optical  laws 
could  have  been  deceived  by  it  for  an  instant.  To  imagine  that  sailors 
could  accomplish  the  far  more  diflBcnlt  feat  of  inventing  a  new  kind  of 
animal  withont  immediately  exposing  their  jgnorance  to  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  laws  of  comi>arative  anatomy,  is  to  imagine  the  im- 
possible. 


119^PROPOSEI»  RBHOTAIi   OF  FISB-TRAPS  FROM  €OE.rilIBIA 

RITKR. 

By  Alio.  €•  ILINNEF. 

[From  a  letter  by  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

The  State  of  Oregon,  has  petitioned  Congress  to  have  the  fish-trapa 
here  removed.  A  petition  will  be  forwarded  to-day  by  citizens  of  this 
place  asking  the  Secretary  of  War  to  do  this.  The  State  of  Oregon 
has  not  the.  right  to  remove  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  fish- 
traps,  projecting  out  into  the  channel  as  they  do,  have  caused  the  loss 
of  the  lives  of  many  fishermen  who  were  fishing  by  the  ordinary  means 
of  gill-nets,  and  that  they  obstruct  navigation  very  greatly.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  will  investigate  the  matter  imme 
diately ;  and  if  found  as  stated,  have  them  removed. 

There  are  other  considerations  favoring  the  removal  of  these  traps 
which  I  need  hardly  mention,  but  which  should  have  force  in  causing 
their  removal.  The  fish  caught  are  mostly  those  that  run  in  shallow 
water,  near  shore,  and  nearly  "  ripe,"  and  hence  unfit  for  food.  Next, 
a  great  quantity  of  other  fish  are  caught,  quite  a  number  of  shad  with 
others,  which  we  are  desirous  shall  remain  unmolested  for  a  few  years, 
also  a  great  number  of  "  steel-heads  " — a  large  trout. 

I  cannot  see  any  other  way  of  avoiding  a  bloody  conflict  between  the 
fishermen  and  the  trapmen.  The  fishermen  are  very  much  enraged  at 
the  loss  of  the  lives  of  fishermen  who  are  dragged  into  the  traps  with 
their  nets. 

Astoria,  Obeg.,  March  26, 1886. 
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113.— SnilPiyffBNT    OF  wniTBFISnr   bogs   to   the    VAIiliABAT  FISH 

ACCIilMATIZATIOlf  SOOIBTT. 

B7  IT.  P.  WHITCOJHBE,  President. 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

Acting  on  your  advice  we  placed  the  care  of  the  consignment  of  white- 
fish  eggs  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Creighton,  of  San  Francisco,  who  evidently 
did  everything  needfal  there,  and  the  case  was  safely  consigned  by  the 
steamship  City  of  Sydney  to  Sydney,  where  we  had  requested  Messrs. 
Gilchrist,  Watt,  &  Co.  to  tranship  to  one  of  their  large  steamers  plying 
between  that  port  and  London,  calling  at  Melbourne.  These  gentlemen 
carried  out  our  wishes,  and  the  consignment  was  brought  on  in  the  steam- 
ship Liguria  to  Melbourne,  arriving  there  on  Monday,  tlie  16th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1885.  Messrs.  Gilchrist,  Watt,  &  Co.  wrote  us  from  Sydney  to  the 
effect  that  all  the  ova  except  those  in  the  top  tray  were  in  good  order. 
With  our  secretary,  Mr.  Cooper,  I  proceeded  to  Melbourne  on  Monday 
night,  and  arriving  at  the  Liguria  on  Tuesday  morning  found  that  a 
mistake  had  occurred.  The  ova  had  been  placed  in  the  refrigerating 
chamber  bf  the  Liguria,  and  the  captain  having  no  ice  (as  these  ships 
make  their  own  ice  as  requited)  and  finding  his  refrigerating  chamber 
getting,  as  he  thought,  too  cold,  removed  the  box  to  the  coolest  place  he 
could  find  outside  the  refrigerater ;  but  this  was  unfortunately  much  too 
warm,  and  on  bringing  the  box  on  deck  we  found  that  it  had  a  most 
unpleasant  odor.  We  placed  it  at  once  in  ice,  and  were  able  to  com- 
mence unpacking  on  Wednesday,  the  17th,  at  Ballarat.  We  found  all 
ova  in  two  top  trays  gone;  they  had  hatched  and.  become  putrid;  as 
were  all  in  the  centers  of  the  other  trays,  but  in  the  corners  and  at  the 
sides  we  found  ova  apparently  good;  and  we  carefully  picked  these  out 
into  iced  water,  and  placed  them  to  the  estimated  number  of  30,000  to 
40,000  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  40^  in  our  hatching  boxes. 
By  evening  it  became  evident  that  the  experiment  was  a  failure,  as 
nearly  all  were  hatched  and  dead,  and  by  next  morning  all  were  gone. 
On  examination  with  a  lens  it  seemed  that  nearly  all,  except  those  we 
picked  out,  had  hatched  in  the  trays. 

Should  yon  make  a  further  attempt  I  will  send  a  trustworthy  man  to 
Sydney  to  take  charge  from  there.  A  few  hundredweights  of  ice  would 
have  enabled  us  to  bring  the  ova  by  rail  and  thus  save  a  day  at  least. 
Had  thin  slips  of  wood  been  placed  between  each  tray  so  as  to  allow 
better  ventilation,  or  at  any  rate  to  take  off  any  pressure  caused  by  the 
moss,  it  would  have  been  better.  The  center  of  each  tray  was  simply  a 
flattened,  homogeneous,  greasy  paste,  without  any  trace  of  ovum  or  fish 
discernible ;  it  was  only  at  the  edges  and  corners  of  the  trays  that  there 
conld  have  been  any  visible  ova  even  at  Sydney. 

BALLARA.T,  AUSTRALIA,  February  23,  1885. 
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I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  they  would  have  reached  Melbourne  in 
substantially  the  same  condition  in  which  they  were  received  at  Sydney 
had  they  not  been  exposed  to  a  considerable  rise  in  temperature  between 
these  points.  The  low  temperature  ^provided  ifrom  San  Francisco  to 
Sydney  would  undoubtedly  have  carried  them  along  considerably  farther 
than  to  Melbourne.  They  were  packed  the  same  as  our  most  successful 
consignments  from  this  station  to  New  Zealand  and  points  less  remote. 

The  results  of  my  refrigerator  experiments  with  whitefish  eggs  on 
flannel  trays  show  that  after  eggs  have  been  held  some  time  at  a  low 
temperature  (32  to  34^  F.),  a  rise  in  temperature  of  8  to  1(P,  or  even 
4  to  50  if  the  eggs  are  well  advanced  in  development,  will  invariably 
c'.ause  premature  hatching  in  a  few  hours  if  the  increased  temperature 
is  sustained.  The  eggs  simply  collapse.  In  these  experiments  no  weight 
of  any  kind  was  imposed  on  the  eggs,  nor  was  there  a  lack  of  ventila- 
tion, but  when  subjected  to  the  increased  temperature  the  wbole  egg 
structure  would  seem  to  weaken  or  relax,  and  collapse  would  follow. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  eggs  recently  removed  from  water,  unless  they 
are  far  advanced,  but  I  have  seen  whole  trays  of  comparatively  young 
eggs  (flannel  trays,  in  a  refrigerator)  collapse  in  twenty-four  hours  on  a 
rise  of  9^  after  having  been  held  thirty-two  days  in  a  temperature  of  S2^ 
to  340.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  on  a  journey  of  several  weeks  they 
should  be  more  carefully  guarded  as  to  temperature  later  on  than  at  the 
beginning.  In  this  instance  the  weight  of  moss  probably  hastened  the 
collapse,  but  a  layer  of  moss  is  indispensable  for  a  long  journey,  to  pre- 
vent drying  out,  a  condition  that  would  be  fatal.  All  the  conditions  for 
successful -shipments  from  this  place  to  Melbourne  are  easily  within 
reach,  but  such  shipments  are  out  of  the  question  unless  the  tempera- 
ture can  be  carefully  guarded  for  all  of  that  part  of  the  journey  beyond 
San  Francisco. 

NoRTHViLLE,  MiCH.,  April  14, 1885. 

REPORT  BY  MR.   CHARLES  CREIGHTON. 

Previous  to  my  fathei-'s  departure  for  Honolulu  he  desired  me  to  re- 
port the  condition  of  the  ova  upon  their  arrival  at  Ballarat,  Victoria. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Sisson  Cooper,  honorable  sec- 
retary of  the  Ballarat  Fish  Acclimatization  Society,  dated  February 
24,  in  which  he  reports  that  the  ova  arrived  in  Sydney  in  splendid  con- 
dition, but  that  in  shipment  from  that  port  to  Melbourne  on  board  the 
steamship  Liguria,  the  captain  of  this  steamer,  fearing  that  the  ice-room 
was  too  cold,  removed  the  ova  to  another  part  of  the  ship,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  all  hatched  out  and  were  destroyed. 

SA.N  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  1, 1885. 
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By  A.  OESTBRBOL.. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  fish  and  medusaB  may  be  said  to  live  to- 
gether as  good  comrades,  as  several  fish  accompany  the  medussB  where- 
ever  they  go,  and  seek  shelter  under  their  swimming-bell.  Thus  young 
cod  frequently  are  found  under  large  medusians,  supposedly  to  seek 
protection  from  their  enemies,  which  probably  are  scared  by  the  swaying 
tentacles  of  the  jelly-fish.  The  young  of  the  mackerel  likewise  often 
seek  shelter  under  large  medussB,  and  probably  for  the  same  reason.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  young  fish  hide  under  the  swimming-bell 
of  the  medusians,  not  only  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  their  enemies, 
but  also  because  this  place  of  refuge  affords  them  easier  access  to  food. 
The  young  of  fish  live  on  microscopic  animals,  and  this  food  they  find 
in  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  the  medusae  when  these  have  left  the  mother 
animal.  A  kind  of  herring,  found  on  the  coast  of  America,  eats  not 
only  the  eggs  of  the  medusa,  but  nibbles  at  the  medusa  itself.  It  is 
i^aid  that  mackerel,  when  fully  gro\Yn,  will  follow  the  medusae  and  eat 
diminutive  crustaceans  found  on  them.  A  species  of  mackerel  which 
lives  on  the  coast  of  Australia  has  a  very  sly  way  of  seeking  shelter 
and  providing  its  food,  as,  under  the  swimming-bell  of  the  medusae,  ac- 
cording to  an  observer,  they  are  safe  from  their  enemies,  and  without 
the  least  trouble  are  liberally  furnished  with  the  small  animals  which 
constitute  their  food,  as  the  constant  current  produced  by  the  medusae 
carries  many  of  these  animals  underneath  their  swimming-bells.  It  has 
also  been  observed  that  a  medusa  will  occasionally  snatch  a  fish,  which 
therefore  has  to  pay  with  its  life  for  the  protection  which  it  and  its  com- 
rades have  enjoyed ;  and  small  sea-nettles  have  also  been  observed  to 
eat  fish-eggs. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  observations  re- 
cently made  by  Dr.  Hugo  Eisig  in  the  aquariums  of  the  zoological  sta- 
tion at  Naples,  as  they  throw  considerable  light  on  the  remarkable 
relations  existing  between  fish  and  medusae. 

He  states  that  fish  are  frequently  found  under  the  swimming-bells 
of  the  largest  two  medusae  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  that  they  are  so 
inseparably  connected  with  them  that  they  are  frequently  caught  with 
the  medusae.  Even  in  the  aquarium  they  continually  swim  round  the 
medusians,  and  occasionally  hide  under  their  bells.  For  a  long  time 
*Dr.  Eisig  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  fish  accompany  the  medusae  only 
to  seek  shelter  from  danger  under  the  swimming- bells,  but  further  obser- 
vations showed  that  they  preyed  on  the  medusae.  Among  the  compan- 
ions of  these  medusae  Br.  Eisig  observed  three  mackerel.    A  young 

■  "Fiske  og  Meduser."    From  Fiakeritidende,  No.  22,  Gopenhageiii  June  2, 18S5.    Trans- 
lated from  the  Danisli  by  Herman  Jacobson. 
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mackerel^  aboat  2  inohes  long,  was  one  day  plaoed  in  an^aqnarium  with 
a  medusa,  whose  swimming-bell  measured  about  5  inches  in  diameter. 
The  next  morning  Eisig  found  that  the  medusa  had  lost  all  the  points 
of  its  tentacles,  for  the  fish  had  eaten  them.  Soon  after  that  he  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  another  fish  in  the  act  of  nibbling  at  the  me- 
dusa,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  these  facts.  But  that  the  fish 
did  not  choose  this  food,  because  there  was  lack  of  other  suitable  food, 
is  indicated  by  the  following :  A  larger  fish,  about  6  inches  long,  which 
for  some  time  had  been  in  a  basin  where  there  were  no  medusae,  took 
no  food  at  all,  and  finally  became  so  weak  that  it  looked  as  if  it  was 
going  to  die.  But  after  a  medusa  had  been  placed  in  the  basin  the 
languid  fish  became  very  lively,  constantly  swam  round  the  medusa, 
and  soon  began  to  nibble  at  it. 

Two  circumstances  are  remarkable  in  this  observation.  In  the  first- 
place  these  fish  can  sport  about  unharmed  among  the  tentacles  of  sea- 
nettles  which  possess  the  power  of  stinging  severely,  while  many  other 
fish,  and  frequently  such  as  are  larger  than  those  referred  to,  are  found 
dead,  hanging  to  the  points  of  the  tentacles.  In  the  second  place  these 
fish  are  able  to  eat  a  substance  which  acts  like  poison  on  most  other 
fish,  or  which  is  at  least  refused  by  them.  Although  the  observations 
in  most  of  the  cases  referred  to  above  seem  to  indicate  that  the  fish 
derives  the  principal  advantage  from  this  companionship,  there  is  nev- 
ertheless something  mysterious  about  this  relation.  It  is  very  evident 
that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  fish  to  live  in  a  place  shunned  by  its  ene- 
mies, and  where  it  has  free  access  to  suitable  food.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  very  remarkable,  and  agrees  but  little  with  what  is  known  of 
similar  relations  between  other  animals,  that  this  companionship  should 
be  maintained  unless  it  is  an  advantage  to  both  parties.  The  most 
plausible  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  protection  enjoyed  by  the 
fish  is  compensated  by  the  fact  that  the  medusa  every  now  and  then 
seizes  and  kills  a  fish.  But  what  does  the  medusa  gain  by  having  a 
fish  living  inside  its  body,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  Indian  Ocean  t 


Jlft^^AW  ElfOXiANl*  FISHOBBIES  IN  JUIilT,  188^ 

By  1^*  A.  l¥IL.€OX. 

If  it  was  not  for  an  unusually  light  demand  and  extremely  low  prices 
for  all  kinds  of  fish,  the  New  England  fisheries  would  be  in  a  prosperous 
■condition ;  as  it  is,  although  fish  are  plentiful,  and  vessels  arrive  from 
short  trips  with  good  fares,  prices  are  so  low  that  few  vessels  are  more 
than  paying  expenses. 

During  the  past  month  squid  and  herring  have  been  abundant  in  the 
weirs  along  the  Massachusetts  coast,  supplying  the  ground  fishermen 
with  plenty  of  good  fresh  bait. 
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Daring  June  cod  were  scarce  on  the  Orand  Banks,  many  vessels 
changing  from  there  to  Banqnereaa ;  during  July  fish  were  abundant 
on  both.  The  catch  of  cod  on  Brawn's  decreased  during  the  month, 
vessels  changing  to  George's ;  an  average  catch  being  made  on  both. 
The  total  amount  of  codfish  received  at  Gloucester  during  July  (8,220,500 
pounds)  was  an  average  amount  for  that  month,  although  much  less 
than  for  July,  1884,  when  9,030,000  pounds  were  landed. 

The  mackerel  catch,  always  changeable  and  uncertain,  now  receives 
the  most  attention.  During  the  past  month  the  catch  and  prospects  have 
materially  changed  for  the  better.  During  June  no  body  of  mackerel 
could  be  found  in  any  direction ;  the  amount  of  cured  fish,  in  sea-packed 
barrels,  landed  by  the  entire  fleet,  amounted  to  only  15,328  barrels. 
In  hopes  of  finding  them  more  plentiful  40  sail  went  to  the  Oulf  of 
Saint  Lawrence,  the  rest  of  the  fleet  of  325  sail  remained  scattered 
from  Cape  Cod  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Vessels  that  went  to  North  Bay 
found  mackerel,  of  small  size  and  very  inferior  quality,  abundant  about 
Prince  Edward  Island  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  when  few 
fish  were  seen.  These  vessels  mostly  secured  fares,  some  forwarding 
the  same  home  by  rail  or  steamer,  and  continuing  in  the  bay  in  hopes 
of  secunng  fares  of  large-sized  fish.  The  last  of  the  month  finds  most  of 
this  small  fleet  about  ready  to  leave  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  for 
home,  if  a  fare  has  been  secured ;  if  not,  to  cruise  off  the  New  England 
shores.  Early  in  the  month  a  large  body  of  mackerel  was  found  off 
Mount  Desert  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  145  sail  fishing  from  Mount 
Desert  to  within  15  miles  of  Brier  Island.  Medium-sized  fish  of  poor 
quality  were  abundant,  but  foggy  weather  prevented  much  fishing. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  during  July  mackerel  appeared  to  be 
very  numerous  over  a  large  extent  of  territory,  not  being  confined  to 
any  particular  locality. 

July  2.  Mackerel  abundant  off  Nauset  light,  Cape  Cod.  Weirs  at 
North  Truro,  Cape  Cod,  had  a  good  catch  of  mackerel. 

July  1  to  5.  Mackerel  plentiful,  and  many  good  fares  secured  near  the 
South  Shoal  lightship  oft*  Nantucket. 

July  8.  Schooner  J.  M.  Plummer  arrived  at  Harwiohport  wjLth  400  bar- 
rels of  mackerel  caught  off*  No  Man's  Land. 

July  9.  Mackerel  reported  plentiful  on  Oerman  Bank  and  Jones 
Ground,  Bay  of  Fundy.  Between  July  4  and  10th,  schooner  Lottie 
Hopkins  secured  230  barrels  of  mackerel  on  Oashe's  Banks ;  during  the 
same  time  other  vessels  secured  fares  off  Seguin  and  Southport,  Me. 

July  10.  Schooner  William  H.  Foy  took  175  barrels  southeast  of 
Monliegan ;  a  few  other  vessels  took  fish  at  same  time  and  place. 

July  12.  Four  vessels  took  100  barrels  each  off  Damariscotta,  Me. ; 
fish  in  schools  of  from  40  to  80  barrels  each. 

July  14.  Arrivals  from  Mount  Desert  report  mackerel  plentiful. 
Schooner  Alaska  arrived  at  Southport,  Me.,  with  270  barrels  of  mackerel 
caught  off  Thatcher's  Islaud;  reports  fish  abundant 
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July  16.  Arrivals  continue  to  report  mackerel  plentiful  on  Grermau 
Bank. 

July  18.  Two  arrivals  with  iarfes  secured  on  southwestern  part  of 
George's  Bank ;  schooners  were  the  Pleiades  and  Eddie  Davidson. 

July  20.  Schooner  Chester  R.  Lawrence  ^arrived  at  Boothbay,  Me., 
for  salt  and  barrels,  having  560  barrels  of  mackerel  on  board  that 
were  caught  25  miles  southeast  from  Monhegan ;  reported  mackerel 
abundant. 

July  21.  One  arrival  at  Provincetown  with  370  barrels  of  mackerel 
caught  off  Block  Island. 

July  22.  Schooner  Mertie  and  Delmar  arrived  at  Harwichport  with 
225  barrels  of  mackerel  caught  off  Block  Island.  Fifteen  sail  were  left 
fishing  at  that  point ;  these  vessels  mostly  secured  fares  during  the  next 
few  days. 

July  23.  Mackerel  were  plentiful  east  of  Cape  Cod.  Schooner  Emma 
Higgins  arrived  at  Provincetown  from  there  with  350  barrels. 

July  24.  Schooner  Hattie  Linnell  arrived  at  Provincetown  with  a  full 
fare  of  450  barrels,  caught  east  of  Cape  Cod  the  day  before. 

July  25.  Mackerel  were  abundant  off  Highland  light. 

July  27.  Schooner  Mystery  took  120  barrels  off  Wood  End,  Province- 
^wn  harbor;  and  schooner  Willie  Jewell  came  in  with  a  full  fare  caught 
off  Bace  Point,  Cape  Cod. 

The  same  date,  15  arrivals  at  Gloucester  landed  6,390  barrels  of  mack- 
erel, mostly  caught  off  the  eastern  shore  and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Only  1  of  the  15  had  been  in  North  Bay. 

July  28.  Schooner  Longwood  arrived  at  Provincetown  the  27th  with 
400  barrels  of  mackerel,  caught  that  day  in  Cape  Cod  Bay;  the  fish 
were  of  good  size  and  fine  quality.  Twelve  sail  were  with  her;  all 
doing  well.    The  mackerel  were  working  into  Barnstable  Bay. 

The  weirs  at  North  Truro  took  about  5,000  barrels  of  mackerel  during 
the  week. 

July  30.  Schooner  Mystery  sailed  from  Gloucester  on  July  23.  Ar- 
rived back  at  her  wharf  on  the  29th  with  540  barrels  of  mackerel, 
caiight  during  that  time.  The  fish  w^ere  of  good  quality  and  fair  size, 
mostly  No.  2 ;  were  caught  just  off  Bace  Point,  Cape  Cod. 

July  30.  During  the  month  7  salmon,  averaging  10  pounds  each,  were 
taken  from  the  traps  in  Gloucester  Harbor. 

This  report,  with  names,  dates,  and  amount  of  the  catch,  is  intended 
merely  to  show  the  locality  and  abundance  of  mackerel  off  the  w^ide 
expanse  of  the  New  England  coast  during  the  month.  The  aggregate 
amounts  landed  at  all  ports  during  the  season,  up  to  August  1,  will  bo 
found  in  the  accompanying  table.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  prices 
received  during  the  month  are  the  lowest  ever  recorded.  The  size  of  the 
fish  is  an  improvement  on  last  year,  and  is  noticeable  for  the  few  large 
fish  that  will  inspect  No.  1.  The  fish  caught  in  North  Bay  or  the  Gulf 
of  Saint  Lawrence  have  been  the  poorest  and  sold  the  lowest  of  all, 
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briuging  from  $2  to  $2.25  a  barrel.  At  this  price  vessels  could  not  pay 
expenses.  Fish  caught  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  were  of  an  inferior  quality, 
yot  somewhat  better  than  those  from  North  Bay,  selling  for  from  $2.50 
to  $2.75  a  barrel.'  Fish  caught  in  Massachusetts  and  Cape  God  Bays 
and  off  the  New  England  coast,  being  the  next  best;  those  caught  in 
Barnstable  Bay  being  very  fat,  nice  fish,  selling  for  from  $3  to  $3.50  a 
barrel.  Fish  from  Block  Island  were  mostly  large,  many  of  them  from 
15  to  18  inches  long,  and  of  good  quality.  Such  fish  sold  from  $12  to 
$14  a  barrel. 

Beceipts  offish  at  Gloucester ^  M<U8,,  in  July,  1885. 


ITPom— 

1 

Saltood- 
fish. 

Freeh  hali- 
but. 

Salt 
hake. 

Salt 
onsk. 

Salt 
pollock. 

Salt 
mack- 
erel. 

Fresh 
mack- 
erel. 

Fresh 

sword- 

flsh. 

Srown'a  Bank 

* 

124 

86 

37 

10 

1 

1 

3 

7 

109 
6 

Pounds. 

8,067,000 

1,671,000 

2,028,000 

239,900 

180,000 

40,000 

108,000 

870,000 

Povindt. 
62,460 
107.800 

1,060,600 

Pounds. 

Pounds.  Pounds, 

1 

Bwrrols. 

Barrds. 

Povnds. 

fvAnrrrA*H  nank 

11,000 

Crrand  Bankif 

!N  ortheaat  shore. ...... 

73,500 

6,500 

3,000 

783 

jnemiab  Cao 

6,000 
12,000 

La  Have  Bank 

Cai>e  shore 

Banaiiercaa .  •... 

18,600 

Nortliesat   shore  and 
Bavof  Fundy 

North  Bay,  by  vessel. . 

Xorth  Bay,  by  steamer 
to  Boat-on    

82,903 
2,895 

1,627 

1,822 

400 

4 

North  Ba\',  by  railroad . 
Off  Seal  Uland 

1 

From  harbor  trans .... 

663 

From  Hmall  boats  shore- 
-  flshiuK 

17,000 

4,000 

Total 

393 

8,220,500 

1,266.290 

77,600 

17,600  1    a.  000 

39,637 

663 

783 

Mackerel  landed  by  the  Neio  England  fleet,  in  aea-paoked  barrels,  up  to  August  1  .- 


Gloucester 
Boston 


Portland 

I'rovincetown . . . 
Harwichport.... 
Sonth  Chatham 

Wellfleet 

Boothbay 

Dennisport 

Soathport 


Total 


May. 


6,679 
3,265 
615 
350 
310 
200 
76 


Jnneu 


6,626 

4,603 

1,925 

1,149 

300 

80 

610 

45 


July. 


39,637 
12.896 
19.695 
4.308 
2,326 
1,006 
6,33% 
2,165 
1,090 
2,830 


10,384 


15, 328     91, 124 


Total. 


51,842 
20,154 
22,135 
6,807 
3,825 
1,285 
7.018 
2,210 
1,030 
2,330 


116, 836 


In  1884  there  were  111,318  mackerel  landed;  and  in  1883,  48,244. 

This  does  not  include  the  early  catch  south,  landed  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  following  is  the  position  of  the  New  England  fishing  fleet  during 
the  last  week  of  July:  325  sail,  mackerel,  scattered  as  follows:  145  sail 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  between  Mount  Desert  and  15  miles  west  of  Brier 
Island;  40  sail  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence ;  50  sail  off  Block  Island 
and  Cape  Cod ;  90  sail  off  Massachusetts  and  Maine  coasts.  Thirty-eight 
sail,  halibut, on  Grand  Banks,  latitude  44o  03'  to  44©  12',  longitude  49©  12' 
to  49^25';  232  sail,  codfish,  on  Grand  Banks  and  Banquereau  ;  165  sail, 
codfish,  on  George's  and  Brown's  Banks,  longitude  65°  30'  to  69^,  lati- 
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tnde  410  to  43"^  -,  12  sail,  codfish,  off  Nova  Scotia  shor^,  latitude  43^  to 
43^  25',  longitude  65^ ;  250  sail,  ground  and  swordfish  fishing,  off  the 
New  England  coast;  11  sail,  halibut,  off  Greenland  and  Iceland;  6 
steamers,  taking  whales,  off  the  Few  England  coast ;  total,  1,033  sail,  6 
steamers. 

Capt.  J.  W.  Collins,  assistant  of  United  States  Fish  Commission, 
having  recently  returned  from  a  month's  cruise  to  the  eastern  fishing 
banks,  on  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatross,  makes 
the  following  report,  of  special  interest  to  the  fisheries :  Upwards  of 
2,000  fathoms  were  obtained  in  the  position  where  Hope  Bank  (with  a 
depth  of  45  fathoms)  has  been  laid  down  on  the  chart. 

Besearches  about  the  eastern  part  of  Banquereau  proved  that  the 
charts  of  that  region  are  inaccurate. 

A  series  of  trials  with  hand-lines  was  made  on  Misaine  Bank,  and 
codfish  were,  found  there  in  as  great  abundance  as  on  any  of  the  adja- 
cent fishing  grounds.  Heretofore  this  bank  has  not  been  frequented  by 
fishing  vessels. 

Glouoester,  Mass.,  August  12, 1885. 


116.~IVOTSS     TAKEN     I»URINO    CRUISE     OF     TKE    ALBATROSS    TO 

GRAND   RANKS   IN   JUNE   AND   JTlJLir,    1885. 

By   1¥IL.L.ARD   BUTE,   Jr. 

Trout. — There  are  two  or  three  varieties  in  the  clear  freshwater  ponds 
of  Newfoundland.  The  first  is  remarkably  brilliant  colored,  and  is  com- 
paratively longer,  with  a  more  pointed  head.  On  first  being  taken  from 
the  water  its  scales  look  as  though  made  of  silver  and  gold.  The  second 
is  more  thickset,  and  much  like  our  brook -trout,  except  the  red  spots 
are  more  irregular.  This  variety  in  Newfoundland  is  called  mnd-troot, 
but  I  could  see  no  reason  for  it  other  than  its  darker  color.  The  fish- 
ermen speak  of  a  third  variety,  which  is  still  darker. 

Sticklebacks. — These  were  taken  from  a  spring  pond  at  the  top  of  Sig- 
nal Hill,  at  an  elevation  of  about  300  feet.  These  sticklebacks  seem  to 
differ  from  those  taken  from  brooks  at  the  point  where  they  empty  into 
the  salt  water. 

^Yhale8^  &c. — On  July  13,  twenty-four  swordfish  were  counted  from 
tbe  ship  in  four  or  five  hours.  Most  of  them  were  very  large,  only  two 
being  small.  Later  in  the  afternoon  finback  whales  were  seen  in  all 
directions.  They  seemed  to  be  skimming  up  feed  from  the  surface. 
On  examination,  the  water  was  found  full  of  Copepoda;  but  a  little  after 
fc)Uii«et  all  this  small  life  disappeared,  and  not  one  could  be  caught  at 
tiie  suifaee.  Several  clots  looking  like  blood  were  seen  floating,  and 
fcjoiiiu  were  obtained  in  the  net,  which^  on  examination,  were  considered 
excrement  of  finback  whales,  taking  its  color  from  the  deep  red  of  the 
Copepodii .  A  school  of  large  porpoises  was  with  the  finbacks,  and  seemed 
to  be  alter  the  same  feed. 

Njsw  B£DF0BI),  Mass.,  August  10, 1885. 
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Yol.  T,  IVo.  Sa.      UTashinfftoii,  D.  C.      Aug.  31,1889. 


llTi^lfOTKfl  UPOlf  FISH  AND  THE  FIflttSRUBS. 

Compiled  by  CHA8.  W.  S1IIIL.ET. 

[Mainly  derived  from  the  official  correspondence.] 

Appeabange  of  haokebel. — ^M.  E.  Sampson,  keeper  of  the  United 
States  life-saving  station  at  Manomet  Point,  writing  under  date  of  July 
15, 1885,  says :  ^^  Mackerel  have  made  their  appearance  in  schools  near 
this  station,  and  a  few  have  been  taken  with  hook  and  line." 

Stranding  of  a  finback  whale  at  Mount  Desert  Light 
Station. — Writing  under  date  of  July  4, 1885,  Thomas  Milan,  keeper, 
says :  **  There  was  a  male  finback  whale  came  ashore  at  this  station  July 
3.  He  is  56  feet  long,  circumference  about  25  feet.  The  flukes  have  a 
breadth  of  12  feet  1  inch;  back  fln,  1  foot  3  inches;  depth  of  flukes,  3 
feet  2  inches;  from  snout  to  back  fln,  40  feet;  length  of  mouth,  12  feet. 
The  outside  skin  was  nearly  all  stripped  ofT,  as  he  liad  been  eaten  con- 
siderably by  the  sharks.  The  color  of  his  back  was  a  dark  lead  color 
or  nearly  black ;  flukes,  upper  side,  same  color,  under  side,  grayish- 
white." 

A  Codfish  bank  near  Noonivak  Island. — On  June  5, 1884,  dis- 
covered a  cod  bank  off  western  end  of  Foonivak  Isla.nd  in  latitude  60^ 
23'  40"  N.  and  longitude  168©  5V  W.  Depth  of  water  on  bank  about  26 
fathoms;  bottom,  sand,  gravel,  and  rock.  Again,  on  June  9, 1884,  in 
latitude  60°  03'  K  and  longitude  167°  58'  W.,  caught  a  large  number 
of  cod,  weighing  from  12  to  16  pounds.  This  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the 
same  bank  discovered  June  5.  Depth  of  water  on  this  bank  about  19 
fathoms,  sand  and  shell  bottom.  The  fish  on  both  occasions  seemed  to 
be  very  plentiful.    [Extract  from  log  of  schooner  Ounalaska.] 

Appearance  of  fish  at  Atlanticville,  N.  Y. — David  A.  Vail, 
keeper  of  the  Tiana  Life-Saving  Station,  Atlanticville,  K  Y.,  wrote. 
May  1, 1885 :  <'  The  appearances  of  fish  on  this  coast  have  been  as  fol- 
lows :  Alewives  first  appeared  on  February  26 ;  porgies,  April  20 ;  sea- 
robins,  April  22;  Boston  mackerel,  April  30;  butterfish,  April  30.  I 
have  caused  a  watch  to  be  kept  for  whale  and  porpoises,  but  have  seen 
none.  Neither  have  I  heard  of  any  being  seen  in  this  vicinity  this 
apring." 

June  19,  Mr.  Vail  again  wrote :  '^  I  have  been  unable  to  observe  the 
advent  of  fish  on  the  coast  as  closely  as  I  desired.  The  inlet  to  our  bay, 
which  is  small,  is  too  small  for  fish  to  enter  the  bay,  and  it  closed  entirely 
on  the  15th  of  May.  During  the  week  ending  June  6  menhaden  were 
abundant  on  this  coast.  On  June  3  two  whales  were  observed  directly 
BuU.  U.  S.  F.  C,  86 ^22 
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off  this  place,  apparently  8  or  10  miles  from  shore;  when  they  blew  the 
spray  therefrom  fell  over  all  around  like  a  fountain." 

Dbumfish  IN  Bush  Eiyeb.— The  Harford  Democrat,  published  in 
Belair,  Md.,  August  7,  1885,  announces  that  ^  drumfish  had  been 
taken  in  Bush  Eiver  by  Mr.  John  Leight,  who  has  fished  the  river  for 
many  years,  but  never  caught  one  before.  It  measured  31  inches  m 
length,  11^  inches  depth,  and  weighed  14^  pounds. 

Cultivating  the  bed-mouth  buffalo-fish.  —  Under  date  of 
March  2, 1885,  Mr.  John  Farrington,  of  Fayette,  Howard  County,  Mo., 
writes  that  he  considers  the  red-mouth  buffalo-fish  {Ictiobus  bubalus)  to  be 
superior  to  the  mirror  carp,  having  cultivated  the  foimer  for  several  years 
past.  Four  years  ago  he  put  12  IcUobus  bubalus^  weighing  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of  a  pound,  in  a  pond  covering  an  area  of  1  acre,  with  a 
maximum  depth  of  12  feet,  and  last  summer  caught  21  fish  that  aver- 
aged 9  pounds,  their  weights  ranging  from  7  to  13^  pounds.  Mr.  Far- 
rington further  states  that  on  account  of  the  small  bones  these  fish 
should  not  be  eaten  when  weighing  less  than  7  pounds.  He  says  their 
flesh  is  of  fine  grain  and  of  a  good  flavor.  He  is  also  cultivating  large- 
mouth  bass,  crappies,  rock  bass,  and  pike. 

Swiss  fish- cultube.— During  the  year  1883-'84  the  state  fish- 
cultural  establishment  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  raised  40,000  salmon, 
10,000  salmon  hybrids,  51,000  Ip.ke  and  river  trout,  30,000  grayling, 
100,000  mullets,  7,000  Gennan  mursBuas,  20,000  American  salmon,  and 
18,000  whitefish,  all  of  which  were  set  free  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich  and 
in  the  Limmat^  Eiver.  In  the'  establishment  of  the  forest  of  Sihl, 
30,940  eggs  have  been  used,  and  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the  end 
of  March,  1884,  there  have  been  transferred  28,000  fish  obtained  from 
these  eggs.  [Bulletin  of  French  Acclimatization  Society,  June,  1884, 
p.  513.] 

Tbout  cultube  in  England.— Trout  culture  has  made  astonishing 
strides  in  Great  Britain  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Owners  of  fisheries 
are  beginning  to  find  that  by  far  the  best  plan  is  to  put  in  yearling  or 
two-year-old  fish.  A  trout  of  a  year  old  will  live  in  water  in  which  iiy 
cannot  thrive;  even  if  they  do  thrive  in  it,  still  it  is  better  to  patiii 
older  fish,  as  they  will  spawn  naturally,  and  their  offspring  will  be  more 
hardy  than  fry  bred  artificially.  Many  millions  of  fry  have  been  wasted 
by  turning  them  into  the  open  water  instead  of  rearing  them  until  they 
can  take  care  of  themselves. 

Any  one  in  doubt  as  to  what  breed  of  trout  to  put  into  a  water  for 
stocking  purposes  should  procure  one-year  or  two-year-old  Loch  Leven 
trout  from  Mr.  T.  Andrews,  Westgate  House,  Guildford;  or  Mr.  Silk,' 
Burleigh  Park,  Stamford ;  or  Mr.  T.  Ford,  Caistor,  Lincolnshire.  [Fish- 
ing Gazette,  April  4, 1885.] 

Time  required  to  hatoh  carp  eogs. — ^Mr.  John  H.  Brakeley  states 
that  at  Bordentown,  K  J.,  he  has  found  carp  eggs  to  hatch  in  ninety* 
six  hours  or  le?s. 
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IiABaE  SALMON. — In  the  river  Tay,  not  far  from  Pertb,  was  taken,  in 
the  middle  of  December,  1884,  a  male  salmon  which  weighed  39  kilo- 
grams (86  poands)  and  measured  1.68  meters  (about  5^  feet)  in  length. 
Its  greatest  circumference  was  0.76  meter.  After  it  was  weighed  and 
meaiiured  it  was  liberated  again.  (Norsk  Fiakeritidende,  part  2,  April, 
1885,  p.  236.) 

Fbog-f ARMING. — The  Bailey  Brothers,  of  Minneola,  Sumter  Count}^, 
Florida,  contemplate  engaging  in  this  business,  and  would  like  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  method  of  catching  frogs  and  preparing  the  meat  for 
market. 

Plants  and  speeds  becbived  at  the  cabp  pot<^ds. — The  follow- 
ing  plants  and  seeds  were  received  at  the  Carp  Pondts  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  at  Washington,  in  March,  188.>,  from  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  London : 

Seeds. — Nelumhium  speciosum^  Kymphwa  ampJa,  Nymphcda  cyanea 
(stellata),  Nymphcea  lotuSj  Victoria  regia  (50). 

Plants. — Nelumhium  apeciosum  (1),  Thalia  dealbaia  (I),  Sagittaria 
heteropJiylla  (6),  Vill^irsia  nymphwoides  (1),  Polygonum  amphibivm  (I 
bunch),  Ranunculus  lingua  (6),  Nymphcea  alba  (2). 

Amebican  FISH-EGGS  IN  ENGLAND.— -Mr.  Henry  Ffeunell,  writing  in 
Land  and  Water  of  February  28, 1885,  says :  '^  Foremost  among  the  more 
interesting  consignments  of  eggs  which  have  been  received  from  abroad 
are  a  large  number  of  ova  of  various  kinds  forwarded  by  the  American 
Government,  through  their  Fishery  Commissioner,  Professor  Baird. 
The  United  States  Government  has  been  most  liberal  in  its  presents  of 
fish-eggs,  and  English  pisciculturists  j)we  it  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
for  giving  the  National  Fish  Culture  Association  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  on  experiments  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  Whether  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  fish  from  American  waters  into  our  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  rivers  and  lakes  can  be  practically  and  advantageously 
carried  out.  The  advisability  of  introducing  some  appears  to  me  very 
doubtful,  while  in  other  cases  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  the  nature 
of  our  streams  and  rivers  may  not  be  suitable  for  the  propagation  of 
American  bred  fish.  As  to  the  introduction  of  one  American  fish,  the 
8abno  fontinaliSj  I  think  wo  have  now  ample  proof  that  it  has  proved  a 
failure.  Thousands  of fonfinalis  have  been  turned  into  various  waters 
in  England,  and,  so  far  as  J  can  gather,  I  do  not  think  that  in  any  sin- 
gle instance  can  it  be  said  that  they  have  been  established.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  wandering  nature,  and.  when  put  into  any  fishery  they 
are  said  generally  to  push  up  stream,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  their 
I  increase  in  the  higher  districts.  A  batch  of  some  IjOOOfontinalis  ova 
arrived  at  the  aquarium  on  Saturday  last,  in  fine  condition. 

"Among  the  presents  of  ova  sent  by  the  American  Government  are 
!  those  of  the  "white&sh  {Coregonus  albus)^  the  Penobscot  or  Atlantic  sal- 
k  mon,the  Schoodic  or  land-locked  salmon,  the  lake  trout  {Salvelintut  nt^* 
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maycusk),  and  the  California  salmon  {Salmo  quinnat):  I  doubt  much  if 
any  of  the  above  are  better  sporting  or  edible  fish  than  our  own  Salmo 
salar.  I  may  here  add  that  the  association  is  now  prepared  to  distrib- 
ute whitefish  fry,  and  any  one  wishing  for  some  should  apply  at  once  at 
South  Kensington.  Doubtless  some  of  the  large  Scotch  or  Irish  lakes 
would  be  suitable  to  them.  Lord  Exeter  has  had  a  number  of  the  fry 
taken  to  Burleigh  Park.  Up  to  the  present  they  appear  to  be  doiog 
well,  and  eventually  it  is  proposed  to  turn  them  into  the  large  lake. 
The  MacLaine,  of  Lochbuy,  also  contemplates  turning  a  number  into 
some  of  his  lakes  in  the  north."  ^ 

Tablb. — Record  of  uhttd-hatching  operations  conducted  by  Lieut,  W.  F.  Low,  U.  8,  N.,  at 
Havre  de  GrtLOCf  Md.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River ,  under  the  direction  of  the  United  Statet 
Fish  Commission,  from  April  19  to  June  1,  inclusive,  1883. 


Date. 


1883. 
April  19 
April  20 
April  21 
April  28 
April  30 
May  1 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May  10 
May  11 
May  12 
May  IS 
May  14 
May  16 
May  16 
May  17 
May  18 
May    10 

May    21 

May  22 

May  23 

May  24 

May  25 

May  28 

May  31 

June  1 

Total.. 


tiSni 


ob- 


ed. 


26,000 

80. 000 

76,000 

95,000 

110,000 

40,000 

155,000 

180, 000 

76,000 

240. 000 

600,000 

200, 000 

270.000 

175,000 

100.000 

180,000 

*45,000 

286,000 

82, 000 

356,  000 

t323, 500 

220.000 

§1,000,000 

506,000 

468,000 

237,000 

140,000 

65.000 

30, 000 

38.000 

153, 000 


6, 363, 500 


Eggs  lost. 


25,000 
2.000 
25,000 
16,000 
45,000 
6,000 
12,000 
20,000 
10,000 
28,000 
60,000 
24.000 
66,000 
50.000 
36.  000 
80,  000 
15.000 
54,000 
3,000 
48,000 
27.000 
30,000 
180,000 

79,000 

72,  000 

34,000 

9,000 

5.000 

6.000 

23.000 

33,000 


1, 079, 000 


Eggs  hatched. 


Date. 


1883. 


May 

May 
May 
May 
May 
May  10 
May  10 
May  10 
Mav  12 
May  13 
May  15 
May  16 
May  18 
May  17 
May  19 
May  20 
May  20 
May  21 
May  23 
May  24 
May  23 
May  24 

May  27 

May  28 
May  29 
May  30 
May  31 
tfune  3 
June  4 
June    4 


Kamber. 


28,000 

50.000 

70, 000 

65.000 

35, 000 

143.000 

160. 000 

65,000 

212. 000 

440, 000 

176.  000 

214. 000 

125, 000 

64.000 

141.  000 

30,000 

232,  000 

29.000 

308,  000 

296,500 

187, 000 

820,  000 

426.  000 

306.000 

203,  000 

140, 000 

60.  000 

25,  000 

15,000 

120, 000 


Diaposition  of  young  fish. 


Released  in 
local  waters. 


6, 284,  500 


28,000 

50,000 

79,000 

65,009 
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t300,000 
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1,633,000 


*  27,000  eggs  from  ^h  in  pool ;  25,000  eggs  from  fish  in  pool  hatched  snccessfally. 
t  Delivered  tp  the  Pennsylvania  fish  commission. 

^  Of  a  number  of  eggs  taken  from  roe  after  shad  was  dressed  and  impregnated  with  milt  from  males 
|n  live  box,  50  per  cent,  came  up  and  10  per  cent,  hatched. 
§  Of  55,000  eggs  taken  from  shad  that  had  been  dead  tcom  1  to  1|  hoars,  45,000  hatched  anooeeattiOj. 
U  Delivered  to  Fish  Commission  car  No  1. 
IT  Delivered  to  Q.  E.  Quion,  messenger. 
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Spawning  op  American  black  bass  in  Germany.— Max  von 
dem  Bonie,  writing  from  Bemeuchen,  June  22,  1885^  aays:  "My  13 
black  bass  have  spawned.  I  have  caught  11.800  of  the  fry  and  placed 
them  in  ponds  that  have  no  other  fish.  I  am  now  almost  certain  that 
this  fish  will  be  plentiful  in  a  few  years  in  my  neighborhood.'' 

Food  op  carp. — "  It  is  almost  incredible,"  says  the  Deutsche  Fischerei- 
ZeitunQj  "  that  for  hundreds  of  years  man  should  have  been  engaged  in 
the  culture  of  an  animal  without  knowing  on  what  it  feeds;  and  yet  such 
is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  carp.  The  fish  is  tresited  in  the  methods 
bequeathed  by  tradition,  and  nature  is  left  to  do  the  rest.  One  after 
another  has  said  that  carp  feed  on  vegetable  matter.''  It  appears  from 
H  long  and  carefully  carried  out  series  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  J. 
Snsta,  director  of  the  Wittingau  cari)  fishery,  that  carp  feed  chiefly — 
indeed,  he  asserts  exclusively — on  animal  food,  and  that  what  little  veg- 
etable msy^t^r  it  takes  into  its  stomach  is  taken  in  by  accident  when  the 
fish  is  grubbing  after  larvae  and  insects.  "The  greenish  color  of  the 
food  found  in  the  carp's  stomach  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  it  was 
vegetable  matter ;  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Susta  made  a  closer  examination 
he  got  rid  of  the  green  color  arising  from  the  gall,  by  washing,  and 
found  the  contents  of  the  stomach  to  consist  almost  exclusively  of  ani- 
mal remains.  Carp  full  of  food  were  taken  from  a  whole  series  of  ponds 
and  examined,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  larvae  of  flies,  small  crusta- 
ceans of  the  Daphnia  and  Cyclops  genera,  as  well  as  the  larvsB  of  Phry- 
ganidasy  form  the  principal  food  of  carp." 

^^  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  one  year  a  female  Cyclops  would  be- 
come the  progenitor  of  more  than  four  billions  of  young."  The  various 
species  of  the  genus  Cyclops  abound  in  inland  waters  all  over  the  world. 
I  Fishing  Gazette,  April  4, 1885.] 

White  herons  eat  their  weight. — Among  the  entertaining  fea- 
tures of  the  State  carp  ponds  are  two  white  herons  under  domestication. 
Mr,  Logan  Terrell  winged  two  of  these  snow-white  creatures,  and  has  for 
some  days  kept  them  tied  to  a  pole  with  a  small  cord.  At  times  he 
takes  the  birds  upon  his  arm  and  conveys  them  to  the  edge  of  the  large 
pond.  Then,  throwing  in  bits  of  cracker,  he  attracts  myriads  of  shiners 
and  roaches  near  the  feet  of  the  birds,  who  immediately  begin  to  feed. 
One  fish  after  another  is  caught  between  the  beak  and  swallowed  head 
foremost.  It  is  strange  that  as  slick  as  a  fish  is  they  never  drop  one. 
Each  bird  takes  forty-five  fish  per  day,  the  minnows  being  4  inches  long. 
Mr.  Terrell  wonders  why  any  fish  exist  when  such  greedy  foes  beset 
them  every  day.    [Raleigh  Register,  July  22,  1885.] 

Grass  for  carp  ponds. — Dr.  Rud.  Hessel  says  that  he  has  found 
carp  eggs  adhering  in  greater  numbers  to  Festuca  fluitans  than  to  any 
other  plant.  '^  Its  narrow,  long,  strap-shaped,  thin  leaves  spread  softly 
over  the  water's  surface,  as  also  its  numerous  branches  in  the  water, 
affording  to  the  fish  the  sough t-for  opportunity  to  deposit  its  eggs  upon 
the  tender  leaves," 
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This  grass  is  known  to  American  botanists  as  Glyceria  fluitans.  It  is 
called  Olyceria  on  account  of  the  sweet  taste  of  the  seeds.  This  genus 
is  known  by  the  comuion  name  of  manna-grass.  This  species  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  3  to  5  feet  and  has  leaves  about  1  foot  long.  It  grows  in 
shallow  water  and  blossoms  from  June  to  August.  Its  spikelets  contain 
from  seven  to  thirteen  flowers  each.  It  is  frequently  found  in  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  its  usefulness  in  holding  the  eggs,  it  is  valuable  on 
account  of  the  sweet  seeds  which  drop  from  it  into  the  water  and  are 
eaten  by  the  carp.  Persons  owning  carp  ponds  can  frequently  find  it 
growing  wild  and  transplant  it  to  their  ponds  by  securing  the  aid  of 
some  local  botanist  to  identify  it.  In  cases  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
specimens  supposed  to  be  Olycerm  fluitans  it  would  be  well  to  send  for 
identification  a  specimen  containing  leaves,  flower;  and  fruit. 

Caep  PLANTED  IN  RiVANNA  RiVER.— Ou  June  25, 1885,  Colonel  M. 
McDonald  took  from  the  carp  ponds  at  Washington  seventy-five  thou- 
sand <5arp  from  three  to  ten  days  old,  and  deposited  them  without  loss 
at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  in  the  Rivanna  River.  The  oldest  of  the  fish 
were  flrom  IJ  inches  to  I J  inches  in  length.  Only  a  few  of  the  fish  died 
in  transit.  The  river  selected  is  a  muddy  stream  containing  no  other 
fish,  except  suckers.  The  dams  below  Charlottesville  prevent  the 
ascent  of  bass  and  other  predaceous  fish  from  the  James  River. 

How  TO  CONSTRUCT  MUSKRAT  TRAPS. — Mr.  Charles  H.  Sturr,  Pres- 
ton, Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  gives  the  following  simple  method  of  con- 
structing a  practicable  and  efficient  trap  for  the  capture  of  muskrats: 

Take  a  barrel  containing  both  heads.  Nail  a  strip  of  board  across  each 
end  near  the  center,  and  projecting  far  enough  so  that  strips  running 
lengthwise  of  the  barrel  may  be  nailed  on  them  and  form  a  platform 
around  the  barrel.  Bore  a  numter  of  small  holes  in  each  end  of  the 
barrel  below  the  strips;  the  strips  will  prevent  its  sinking  too  low  and 
getting  too  full  of  water.  Then  cut  a  square  hole,  6  by  6  inches,  in  what 
will  be  the  top  of  your  barrel.  Set  it  afloat  on  your  pond,  and  bait 
with  apples^  carrots,  parsnips,  or  anything  the  rats  like.  They  will  go 
in  after  it  and  cannot  get  out.  The  trap  is  always  set,  need  be  looked 
after  only  at  your  pleasure,  and  is  easily  shifted  from  point  to  point. 
[National  Journal  of  Carj)  Culture,  May,  1885.] 

The  st^JAmer  Spencer  F.  Baird. — Messrs.  D.  L.  F^rnald  &  Co., 
inspectors  and  packers  of  fish  at  Portland,  Me.,  are  building  a  steamer 
to  use  in  the  mackerel  fishery.  The  hull  Avill  be  15G  feet  long,  26  feet 
and'4  inches  wide,  and  11  feet  and  3  inches  deep,  and  about  300  tons 
register.    The  cost  of  the  vessel  will  be  $30,000.—  March  30,  1885. 

Schooner  Spencer  F.  Baird. — In  a  letter  from  Port  Townsend, 
Wash.,  Mr.  Jas.  G.  Swan,  under  date  of  April  15,  1885,  writes: 

"Yesterday  Capt.  Henry  Martin  arrived  here  with  a  new  fishing 
schooner  of  8  tons,  which  he  has  had  built  for.  experimenting  with  the 
fisheries  of  Puget  Sound.    She  is  a  beaufiful  model,  a  perfect  little 
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yacht.  I  weDt  to  examine  her  this  forenoon  and  I  was*  much  pleased 
with  her.  Captain  Martin  has  named  this  little  gem  of  a  vessel  the  ^  Spen- 
cer F.  Baird.'  As  she  is  the  first  vessel  of  her  size  bailt  here  expressly 
to  experiment  and  develop  oar  Usheries,  I  told  Captain  Martin  I  thought 
her  name  a  felicitous  one,  of  good  omen  to  his  little  craft,  and  I  trust  he 
may  be  so  successful  in  his  fisheries  that  he  may  induce  otherS  to  engage 
in  this  industry,  and  the  little  schooner  Spencer  F.  Baird  be  the  begin- 
ning of  an  enterprise  which  may  develop  into  large  proportions. 

''  True  cod  have  appeared  in  large  numbers  in  Port  Angeles  harbor, 
a  rather  unusual  thing:  I  think  they  will  be  in  Fort  Townsend  Bay  in 
a  few  weeks.'^ 

FiSHWAYS  REQUIRED  IN  ILLINOIS.— An  important  fishway  case,  of 
which  a  r^sumfi  will  be  found  on  pages  266-268  of  the  F.  C.  Bulletin  for 
1883,  has  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
The  decision  establishes  the  requirement  that  every  person  who  builds  a 
dam  or  other  obstruction  across  a  stream  in  that  State  must  erect  a 
suitable  fishway  over  the  sanie. 

STATISTICS  OF  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  FOR  1884. — In  1884  the  number 
of  vessels  fishing  from  this  port  was  473,  of  30,283  tonnage,  employing 
0,436  men;  capitat  invested  in  vessels  and  outfits,  $2,125,000.  The 
leading  products  for  that  year  were  186,929  inspected  barrels  of  mack- 
erel, of  $r,17o,000  value;  553,063  quintals,  equal  to  61,943,056  pounds, 
of  codfish,  valued  at  $1,984,000;  9,029,265  pounds  of  halibut,  of 
$541,665.90  value.  The  haddock  fleet  landed  some  50,000,000  pounds 
of  fish,  mostly  sold  fresh.  Of  the  amount  and  value  ol^fish-oil  we  have 
no  statistics  on  hand.  Total  investments  in  the  fisheries,  $4,7^9,000. 
(Cape  Ann  Breeze,  May  9,  1885.) 

Note  from  the  MoCloud  Eiver  Station. — Mr.  Loren  W.  Green, 
writing  under  date  of  August  5,  1885,  says :  "  Salmon  are  very  scarce 
in  McCloud,  Pitt,  and  Sacramento  Bivers.  The  Hat  Creek  hatchery 
has  taken  no  eggs  as  yet,  and  prospects,  are  that  they  will  take  but 
very  few,  if  any,  as  all  salmon  reaching  Hat  Creek  must  pass  up  Pitt 
Biver,  and  no  salmon  a^e  seen  in  the  Pitt  as  yet.  Indians  on  the  Mc- 
Cloud have  never  seen  the  scarcity  of  salmon  compare  with  this  season. 
Our  trout  here  in  the  ponds  are  doing  very  well.  The  summer  is  very 
dry;  water  very  low;  thermometer  ranging  between  95^  and  108°  in 
the  shade." 

The  Gloucester  maokerelfishert  of  1884. — The  following  table 
has  been  compiled  from  sworn  statements  of  masters  of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  mackerel-fishery,  made  to  F.  J.  Babson,  collector  of  customs  at 
Gloucester,  Mass.  These  statements  were  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  turned' them  over  to  the  U.  S.  Commission  of  Fish 
and  Fisheries.  Nearly  all  of  the  vessels  went  to  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence for  mackerel. 
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STTMMARY. 

Namber  of  vessels  enf^gedln  Golf  maokerel-fisheiy 58 

Total  number  of  tons  barden — ., 4,098 

Average  number  of  tons  barden  .' 70 

Total  number  of  men  emploj'ed 033 

Average  number  of  mcu  to  each  vessel ^ 16 

Number  of  trips  modo 84 

Number  of  men  employed 1,028 

Total  number  of  weeks  employed 758 

Average  number  ofweokseacb  trip  (nearly) 12 

Total  number  of  barrels  of  maokerel  taken 15^^99 

Value  of  mackerel  taken .' $86,852 

Aveiagenumberof  barrels  of  mackerel  taken  each  trip 239 

Value  otmackerel  taken  each  trip $1,357.28 

A  verage  amount  each  man  received $84.48 

Number  of  barrels  taken  within  3-mile  limit 3,188 

Value  of  mackerel  taken  within  3-mile  limit $18,081 

Average  number  of  barrels  of  mackerel  taken  within  8-mile  limit  each  trip '. 47 

Value  of  mackerel  taken  within  3-mile  limit  each  trip $282.51 

Number  of  trips  on  which  an  estimated  loss  has  been  rendered 36 

Estimated  loss  on  the  36  trips $101,500 

Average  estimated  loss $2,819.44 

Average  estimated  loss  each  man $175.30 

N umber  of  fares  taken  on  shores  on  return  home *7 

Total  number  of  barrels  of  mackerel  •f  the  7  fares .' 13,637 

Average  number  of  barrels  of  mackerel 505 

Number  reported  the  mackerehflshery  of  the  Gulf  as  of  no  value 13 

*  One  vessel  took  full  fare :  no  flgnves  given. 

1 180  barrels  were  taken  off  Cape  Sable,  Just  before  entering  the  Gulf. 

■ 

The  RELATION  OF  FISH  TO  SEWA.GE. — Mr.  Charles  J.  Alger,  of  Bur- 
iJDgtoD,  y  t;  uuder  date  of  March  8, 1885,  states  that  in  endeavoring  to 
enlarge  the  water  supply  of  that  city,  a  point  aboat  1,500  feet  off  shore 
in  Lake  Champlain  was  selected  from  which  to  draw  the  supply.  It 
was  found  that  a  large  number  of  smelts  gathered  there  during  the 
winter  months,  and  the  question  is  raised  whether  there  may  not  be  a 
current  of  sewage  or  of  other  impurities,  which  induces  the  fish  to  con- 
gregate.   The  place  is  located  near  the  end  of  a  breakwater. 

Salmon  in  the  Connecticut.— Mr.  B.  6.  Blackford,  of  Fulton 
Market,  writing  under  date  of  May  16,  1885,  says:  "I  received  yester- 
day one  salmon,  caught  at  Saybrook,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  weigh- 
ing 18i  pounds." 

Sea-lion  investigation.— Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  one  of  the  Cali- 
fornia fish  commissioners,  writes,  August  11,  1885,  that  he  has  invited 
Dr.  H.  W.  Harkness,  Dr.  H.  H.  Behr,  and  Mr.  Adolph  Sutro  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  upon  this  question.  The  sea-lions  occupy  the  bays 
and  coast  near  San  Francisco  in  countless  thousands.  They  are  very 
voracious,  and  it  is  alleged  that  they  destroy  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  of  edible  fish  daily.  The  fishermen  declare  that  their  business 
is  rapidly  declining  from  this  cause.  Their  curious  manner  of  living 
upon  the  rocks  about  the  Golden  Gate,  renders  the  sea-lions  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It  may  be  thought  best  to  protect 
them  within  a  national  reservation  rather  than  to  try  to  exterminate 
them.  Mr.  Redding  intends  to  present  an  exhaustive  report  to  the 
California  legislature  and  to  the  U.  S.  J^ish  Commission. 

Caep  for  Mexico. — On  March  14, 1885,  the  Fish  Commission  rep- 
resentative at  New  Orleans  delivered  to  Dr.  Barroeta  a  pail  of  twenty- 
five  carp,  to  be  taken  by  him  to  Mexico,  the  smallest  and  strongest 
carp  of  the  different  varieties  being  selected. 
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Smaxl-mouthed  blaos:  bass. — This  fish  can  be  taken  iu  consider- 
able quantities  from  the  lake  for  stocking  purposes  from  April  20  to 
June  15,  and  in  decreasing  quantities  from  June  15  to  September.  Ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  Oapt.  William  Clark,  Life-Saving  Station, 
Capt.  J*  D.  Pasch,  or  Capt.  Fred  Kuoblocb,  Erie,  Pa. 

Carp  fob  South  America. — March  28, 1885,  the  U.  S.  Fish  Com 
mission  sent  100  carp  from  1  to  2  inches  in  length  to  Preston  A.  Eambo, 
care  of  John  C.  XJhIer,  M.  D.,  Baltimore,  who  left  for  Rio  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  March  30th. 

Hatching  rainbow  troitt.— Mr.  H.  J.  Pierre,  of  Winsted,  Conn., 
wrote,  March  19, 1885,  as  follows :  ^'The  2,000  California  rainbow  trout 
eggs  came  to  hand  last  Saturday  in  first-class  condition.  I  placed 
them  in  my  hatching  trough  after  slowly  bringing  them  to  abput  the 
temperature  of  my  spring  water,  and  now  I  think  they  bid  fair  to  give 
an  excellent  product.  I  believe  I  lost  only  from  twelve  to  fifteen  out  of 
the  lot,  which  were  killed  by  the  moving." 

A  shark's  bill  op  pare. — Mr.  A.  H.  Myers,  keeper  of  Quoddy 
Head  life-saving  station,  wrote  from  Lubec,  Maine,  March  6, 1885:- 

"The  specimen  shark  will  leave  Eastport  by  express  Monday,  the 
9th,  and  will  probably  reach  you  in  four  days. 

"Old  fishermen  here  say  it  is  a  young  one,  of  the  liver  shark  family, 
one  of  the  largest  known  here.  I  removed  the  liver  and  stomach  and 
filled  the  cavity  with  rock  weed  and  snow.  I  took  out  abou^  15  gallons 
of  liver,  and  from  the  stomach,  a  peck  of  large  herring  and  6  yards  of 
gill-net." 

Appearance  of  fish. — Mr.  John  F.  Holmes,  keeper  of  the  Gurnet 
life-saving  station,  writing  under  date  of  July  8, 1886,  says  that  on  July 
5th  schools  of  whales  and  poriK)ises  appeared  near  that  station,  and  on 
July  7  quite  a  large  quantity  of  mackerel  was  taken. 

Other  pish  mistaken  for  oarp. — Mr.  Samuel  McClelland,  of  Salt 
Springs,  Saline  County,  Missouri,  reported  April  13, 1885,  that  thou- 
sands of  little  fish  had  appeared  in  his  carp  pond,  which  with  the  best 
of  care  did  not  grow  more  than  6  inches  iu  length,  while  draining  the 
pond  proved  that  the  carp  were  all  large,  none  weighing  less  than  4 
pounds.  Neither  he  nor  his  neighbors  being  able  to  decide  the  question, 
some  specimens  were  consequently  forwarded  to  the  Fish  Commission, 
and  proved  to  be  FimepTiales  promelas  Raf.,  commonly  known  as  fat- 
head orblackhead  minnow,  a  species  very  abundant  in  sluggish  waters, 
from  the  Ohio  Valley  to  the  Upper  Missouri. 

Introducing  catfish  into  England.— The  London  Saturday  Re- 
view of  July  25, 1885,  in  commenting  upon  the  recent  transfer  of  cat- 
fish from  America  to  England,  says:  ^^It  seems  almost  incredible  that 
any  one  should  introduce  the  accursed  catfish  to  our  shores.  Yet  we 
read  with  horror  that  a  consignment  of  catfish  has  been  received  by 
the  National  Fish  Culture  Association  from  the  Fish  Commission  of 
the  United  States.    Is  America  to  be  allowed  to  export  the  paupers  and 
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criminals  of  ber  brooks  and  rivers  into  oar  innocent  waters  t  If  mere 
sport  is  the  object  of  the  National  Fish  Culture  Association,  perhaps 
they  intend  to  set  a  dogfish  at  the  catfish,  and  enjoy  the  brutal  pleasures 
of  a  onesided  conflict.'^ 

The  writer  then  lets  out  that  he  is  speaking  in  the  sporting  interest 
and  not  in  the  interest  of  food  for  the  people  when  he  says :  "  Of  course, 
if  the  brute  does  not  rise  to  fly,  it  will  cause  less  annoyance  to  anglers 
of  the  right  sort;  but  over  here  it  might  change  its  habits  and  acquire 
a  passion  for  black  gnats  or  March  browns.  As  to  its  edible  qualities, 
the  catfish  is  said  to  resemble  the  eel,  and  that  is  saying  enough.  We 
have  a  sufficiency  of  eels,  and  need  not  reinforce  our  'food  stuffs'  with 
catfish.'' 

The  TIME  OF  Spawning  op  Oysters  in  Ehode  Island.— The  fol- 
lowing note  is  by  Robert  Pettis,  of  Providence^R.  I.,  and  dated  August 
11, 1885:  **The  native  oysters  of  Providence  River  and  !Narragansett 
Bay,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  all  done  spawning  for  this  season.  They 
began  to  spawn  this  year  about  the  18th  of  June  (at  least  that  was  the 
date  when  I  noticed  the  first  ones  that  had  spawned),  and  about  the  25th 
of  J  uly  they  had  all  finished  and  the  native  Providence  River  oysters  will 
not  spawn  again  this  season.  I  can  furnish  you  with  all  you  may  want 
of  them  for  $5  x>er  barrel.  At  present  the  meats  of  them  are  very  thin 
and  poor  and  not  very  good  for  eating  or  cooking. 

"  The  oysters  planted  in  this  river  and  bay  from  Virginia  and  Maryland 
go  in  and  out  of  their  spawn  several  times  during  the  season,  but  the 
native  Providence  River  only  once.  The  natives  are  what  we  get  our 
seed  from  in  Providence  River.  The  spawn  from  the  Virginia  and 
Maryland  oysters  planted  here  I  do  not  think  amounts  to  anything,  as  I 
do  not  think  that  any  spawn  except  the  native  grows  in  this  river." 

Weekly  comparUon  of  the  inspections  of  shcul  and  herring  in  the  Washington  market  during 

March,  April,  May,  and  June  of  1679  to  1885,  inolusvoe, 

SHAD. 


"V^eek. 

1879. 

1880. 

188L 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

March   1-  5 

Numher. 

Numher. 

182 

184 

2,126 

2,628 

11,699 

27, 740 

38,146 

49,529 

43, 103 

62,724 

88,578 

29,937 

14, 502 

6,627 

3,218 

Number, 

Nu/mJber, 

62 

778 

8,054 

7.783 

12,567 

64,740 

66,129 

61, 710 

48,296 

40,223 

22, 841 

19,619 

14,401 

4,846 

2.505 

729 

Number. 

28 

116 

543 

1,183 

10.646 

22, 165 

51,  ni 

58,667 

37,777 

32,283 

20,431 

13,149 

9,130 

2,205 

1,381 

Nuimher. 

« 

8 

288 

6^275 

26^740 

86,665 

85,266 

42,454 

84,188 

24,899 

13, 158 

8,830 

8,068 

1,838 

494 

NuinX>&r. 

6-12 

13-19 

470 

4.862 

13,881 

11, 489 

57,019 

73,439 

S8,630 

84,142 

49,586 

86, 518 

26,689 

8,744 

8,904 

1 

20-26 

740 

4,711 

14,0»7 

18,000 

88,200 

43,860 

68.596 

45, 619 

36,100 

23,200 

11,640 

11,503 

8,090 

880 

106 

27-April2 

April     8-  9 

95 
4.494 

10-16 

13,937 

17-23 

22,194 

24-30 

14,440 

Mftv       1-  7 

81,791 

8-14 

20.857 

16-21 

9.147 

22-28 

6,056 

29-Jniie4 

Jone      6-1 1 

2,601 
44S 

12-18 

19-25 

26-30 

- 

Total 

811,241 

320,767 

458,868 

860,223 

261,474 

281,111 

125^456 
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HEBBING. 


"Week. 

1879. 

1880. 

188L 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

188S. 

Marfih   1-  ^ 

15, 150 

12, 420 

22,810 

131, 322 

142, 485 

456,093 

346, 698 

828,212 

1,044.318 

1, 627,  568 

1, 554. 432 

560, 670 

95, 948 

12,500 

176 

1,900 

55,044 

73,129 

113. 712 

98,991 

480,  018 

1,132,422 

1, 8t^5, 363 

2, 080, 700 

2,185,750 

929, 923 

436,  441 

133, 0»0 

27,000 

1,917 

0,288 

8,221 

21,000 

118, 729 

417,718 

562, 810 

979. 31 1 

096.674 

1, 132, 945 

627, 591 

661,689 

694, 479 

202, 317 

64,559 

8,467 

1,810 
8,225 

4,978 

R  700 

6-12 

4,100 

13-19 

- 

8, 841           35-  301 

8,646 
8.164 

20-26 

8,700 

.09,845 

225.  639 

870, 000 

341, 000 

650,200 

827, 085 

640,400 

303,  000 

118,400 

47,000 

3,600 

450. 

150 

60 

11,946 

50,785 

218,  950 

556,086 

990.392 

899.715 

1, 055, 129 

598. 158 

447,703 

107. 088 

24,967 

4,278 

72, 119 

100. 998 

353,666 

757, 114 

1, 294, 895 

1,082,511 

1, 1K5. 808 

486,875 

223,294 

67,602 

9,951 

27-April2 

April     3-9 

159, 220 
635,978 

10-16 

1, 226, 820 

17-23 

2, 176, 088 

24-30 

1,632,609 

Itoy       1-7 

8-14 

15-21 

1,649,874 

1.260,669 

826,009 

22-28 

236,074 

20-Jane4 

June      5-1  l-....-r-.... 

80.087 
6,286 

12-lH 

19-25 

26-30 

6, 850, 626 

Total 

3,605,429* 

9, 633, 568 

6,487,805 

4,879,473 

6,030,812 

9,813,644 

Tcurly  statement  of  the  number  of  shad  and  herring  inspected  in  the  Washington  marM 

duriTig  the  thh'teen  years  1873  to  1865,  inclusive. 


Tear. 


1878 
1874 
1876 
1876 

isn 

1878 
1879 
1880 


Shad. 

Herring. 

852, 900 

1 
3, 789, 800 

628, 637 

6,  567, 240 

404.  215 

1,674,465 

310,  079 

1.488,950 

.  131, 199 

2. 572, 124 

121,785 

2,  507, 500 

811,241 

3.605,429 

320, 767 

6, 850, 626 

Year. 


1881 

1882 

1883 

1884    

1886 

Total 


Shad. 


458,368 
850,223 
261,474 
281,111 
126,458 


Herring. 


0,683,668 
0,487,806 
4,879,473 
6,030,812 
9, 813, 644 


4,676,467 


65.601.330 


Ameeican  trout  in  Korway.* — At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Land- 
mark, inspector  of  fisheries,  the  Norwegian  Assembly  (Storthing)  m 
1882  appropriated  a  sum  for  making  experiments  ^ith  the  so  called 
American  trout  {Salmo  fontinalis)^  which,  both  in  its  home  and  in  those 
countries  where  it  has  been  recently  introduced,  is  favorably  known  as 
a  rapidly-growing  and  hardy  fish,  being  especially  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion in  ponds  and  small  lakes.  During  the  following  winter  (1882-'83) 
this  appropriation  was  used  to  obtain  some  roe  of  this  fish  ftom  a  hatch- 
ing-house near  New  York,  whence  it  was  sent  to  Norway  by  one  of  the 
steamers  of  the  Thingvalla  line.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  the  roe  per- 
ished during  the  voyage,  and  the  remainder  was  hatched  here  toward 
spring  in  a  small  hatching-apparatus  prepared  by  Mr.  Landmark.  The 
resulting  fry  later  in  spring  w^ere  placed  in  three  specially-prepared 
ponds  in  the  neighborhood,  at  Koken,  Hurum,  and  Fron.  Some  days  ago 
the  fish  in  these  ponds  w6re  examined,  and  it  appeared  that  also  with 
us  the  Salmo  fontinalis  had  maintained  its  reputation  for  rapid  growth, 
In  one  of  the  ponds  belonging  to  B.  Kjekstad,  in  Boken,  the  fish  had 
reached  the  very  unusual  length,  for  so  young  an  age,  of  18J  cent!- 

*  **AmerikansJc  Orret,"  A  clipping  from  a  Norwegian  newspaper.  Translated  from 
the  Danish  by  Herman  Jacobson. 
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meters  and  the  weight  of  75  grams.  In  the  other  ponds,  which  had 
more  of  a  provisional  character  and  are  much  smaller  than  the  lioken 
jiond,  the  fish  certainly  were  much  smaller,  and  were  not  so  well  shaped 
and  heavy  as  the  specimens  from  Koken,  but  they  had  reached  the 
very  respectable  length  of  13  centimeters,  and  seemed  to  be  in  excel- 
lent condition.  This  experiment,  therefore,  promises  well  for  the  future, 
dnd  it  is  probable  that  during  the  coming  autumn  (1885)  these  fish  will 
be  ready  to  propagate,  so  that  in  the  spring  of  1886  some  of  the  young 
fish  can  be  placed  in  other  waters. 

California  trout  propagation  at  Wytheville,  Va. — Mr. 
George  A.  Seagle,  writing  under  date  of  January  27,  1885,  reports  that 
the  two  boxes  of  California  trout  eggs  (50,000)  received  on  the  24th 
instant  from  Baird,  Cal.,  were  almost  a  total  loss;  only  about  14,000  live 
eggs  being  in  the  two  boxes.  They  were  very  badly  frozen;  the  bot- 
toms of  the  cases  being  frozen  hard,  so  that  not  a  dozen  eggs  were 
saved  from  the  last  four  crates,  although  six  hours  were  spent  in  thaw- 
ing them  out  and  bringing  them  to  the  required  temperature. 

We  still  continue  to  get  a  few  eggs  from  our  own  fish.  I  suppose  we 
average  800  eggs  per  day.  The  first  eggs  of  the  season  are  hatching 
out  nicely.  One  fish  yielded  962  eggs,  January  20th.  The  first  eggs 
were  taken  on  the  26th  of  December,  and  on  the  26th  of  January  they 
began  to  hatch.    The  young  fish  seem  to  be  strong  and  in  good  condition. 

Petition  for  protective  laws  on  mackerel. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  at  the  Parker 
House,  Friday  evening,  January  30,  1885,  Mr.  E.  E.  Small,  of  Province- 
town,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

"  That  the  committee  on  fisheries  consider  the  expediency  of  peti- 
tioning Congress  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  preventing  the  catching 
of  mackerel  by  seiners  before  the  25th  of  May,  and  for  a  law  preventing 
the  importation  of  mackerel  caught  before  that  day  from  any  foreign 
country." 

In  support  of  his  motion  Mr.  Small  said  that  every  year  about  the 
middle  of  March  the  mackerel  fleet  went  into  southern  waters,  and 
along  the  northern  edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  they  met  the  schools  of 
mackerel  on  their  way  to  northern  waters  for  the  purpose  of  deposit- 
ing their  spawn.*  "These  fish,"  said  he,  **are  full  of  spawn;  they  are 
easily  caught,  and  when  caught  they  are  destroyed  in  immense  numbers. 
With  every  mackerel  thus  destroyed  there  are  also  destroyed  thousands 
and  thousands  of  si)awn.  I  know  that  one  of  the  largest  catches  on  rec- 
ord was  taken  the  pa«t  year.  But  out  of  the  476,000  barrels  taken  1  am 
positive  that  at  least  400,000  barrels  were  little  tinkers,  about  ten  inches 
long — fish  that  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  passed  by  with  disdain. 
Unless  something  is  done  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  spawn  the 
mackerel  fishery  will  soon  be  in  the  same  condition  as  the  menhaden 
fishery  is  now  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  All  the  large  flsh  will  soon  be  ex- 
terminated.   It  is  true  that  menhaden  or  porgies  are  now  caught  in 
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great  numbers,  but  they  are  small  fish.  .  The  large  ones  that  were  once 
so  plentiful  have  wholly  disappeared.  If  Congress  would  pass  a  law 
forbidding  the  catching  of  mackerel  by  seines  before  May  25th  it  would 
give  the  fish  time  to  deposit  their  spawn,  and  then  the  young  fish  would 
have  a  greater  opportunity  to  grow.  Of  course  the  State  or  National 
laws  would  have  no  effect  except  within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  But 
if  snch  a  law  was  passed,  the  custom-house  officials  could  withhold  a 
vessel's  papers  until  after  that  date,  and  if  she  went  out  without  them 
the  crew  would  be  liable  to  prosecution  under  the  piracy  laws.  A  sim- 
ilar law  should  be  passed  to  protect  cod  and  haddock,  but  it  would  do 
more  barm  than  good  to  saddle  too  many  sections  upon  the  bill." 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  Mr.  Small  was  requested 
to  favor  the  association  with  an  evening's  talk  upon  the  subject  of  pro- 
tecting salt-water  fish.    (Boston  Journal,  February  9,  1885.) 

Fish  in  Floeida  vtaters.— Mr.  H.  R.  Clarke  writes  from  Kissim- 
mee,  Fla.,  I^bmary  2, 1885 : 

<^  I  am  taking  some  nice  large-month  bass  here  on  the  fly.  At  Tampa 
I  took  a  unmber  of  squeteague,  or  weak-fish  (called  there  sea  trout),  on 
the  fly ;  largest,  3^  pounds.  Also  caught  a  rockfish  (our  striped  bass) 
on  small  fly-casting,  with  light  tackle,  weighing  lOJ  pounds ;  both  very 
gamy.  The  lak^s  in  Central  Florida  are  handsome  sheets  of  clean,  pure 
water,  and  abound  in  large-mouth  bass  (Oswego)  and  croppies,  and  I  am 
astonishing  the  natives  by  catching  them  with  fly  casting.  They  take 
them  in  the  lake  here  to  Hopetilige,  and  down  the  river  to  Kissimmee 
Lake,  and  sot>n  to  Okechobec,  225  miles  to  the  Oulf,  on  trawling  tackle, 
that  weigh  up  to  16  pounds.    My  largest  so  far  weighed  7  pounds." 

Decline  in  fish  hatching  in  Vermont.— Mr.  L.  Stone  writes 
from  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  January  16, 1885 : 

"  Should  very  much  enjoy  hatching  the  100,000  salmon  eggs  for  Yer 
mont  waters,  but  having  changed  my  base  of  operations  in  trout  hatch- 
ing to  Plymouth,  Mass.,  I  unfortunately  tore  down  my  hatching-house 
here  last  fall.  Mr.  G.  A.  Starkey,  of  Troy,  K  H.,  would  be  a  good 
man  to  hatch  them,  but  his  place  is  25  miles  from  Yerinont,  and  I  can- 
not, at  this  moment,  think  of  a  single  hatching  establishment  in  Ver- 
mont that  is  in  active  operation  this  winter.'' 

Tbout  culture  in  Connecticut. — Mr.  Eichard  E.  FoUett,  writ- 
ing from  Worcester,  Mass.,  February  21, 1885^  says: 

"  I  started,  December  1,  1883,  by  building  a  hatching-house  in  which 
I  put  100,000  eggs.  I  had  good  success  in  hatching  and  also  in  grow- 
ing them  last  season,  many  of  them  now  measuring  from  G  to  7  inches 
in  length.  The  eggs  I  obtained  from  Mr.  W.  L.  Gilbert,  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.  I  have  also  received  from  him  a  few  thousand  English  trout 
eggs  that  are  now  beginning  to  hatch.  As  I  stated  in  my  former  letter, 
my  location  is  Windham,  Conn.  I  have  abundance  of  cold  spring 
water  with  ample  room  for  ponds  and  oqt  of  danger  from  freshets,'' 
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Blaoe:  BASS  SENT  TO  Amstebdajl— March  10,  1885,  Mr.  Black- 
ford  arranged  with  Gaptain  Taat,  of  the  Edam,  for  sending  out  by  him 
five  black  bass  to  the  Zoological  Garden  at  Amsterdam.  April  8,  Dr. 
G.  Kerbert  acknowledged  their  receipt  as  follows : 

*<  I  have  the  pleasore  of  commonicating  the  fact  that  I  have  received 
the  five  black  bass  in  excellent  condition.  Many  thanks  for  this  valu- 
able present  for  the  aquariam  of  our  society.  You  write  m&  in  your 
letter  of  March  17,  ^  If  yoa  want  more  of  these  fish,  they  can  probably 
be  supplied  later  in  the  season.'  With  great  pleasure  I  accept  your 
offer.  I  would  like  to  have  a  tank  with  American  black  bass  alone,  and 
will  try  to  breed  these  fish  here  in  our  country.  On  the  2d  of  May  the 
Edam  will  start  from  Kew  York  for  Amsterdam.  Gaptain  Taat  will  re- 
ceive the  fish  in  case  that  you  have  more  to  send  at  present." 

The  Greenland  WHALEFiSHiNa.^-The  whaler  Alert  arrived  at 
Lerwick  yesterday  from  the  Greenland  seal  and  whale  fishing  with  30 
tuns  of  oil.  The  whale  fishing  this  year  has  been  a  comparative  failure, 
the  catches  of  the  other  vessels  up  to  June  30th  being  as  follows: 
Eclipse,  1  fish,  14  tuns ;  Erik,  3  fish,  with  seals,  70  tuns ;  Hope,  3  fish, 
with  seals,  90  tuns ;  ISarl  of  Mar,  80  tuns ;  Gatherine,  35  tuns ;  Alert, 
30  tuns ;  Polar  Star,  40  tuns ;  Star,  60  tuns }  Active,  25  tons  ^  Bemania, 
7  tons ;  Intrepid,  no  report.  The  weather  in  Greenland  this  season  haa 
been  moderate,  the  prevailing  winds  being  easterly. 

Yesterday  forenoon  the  Norwegian  vessels  Franklin  (Gaptain  Ander- 
sen) and  Ora  (Gaptain  Peder^en)  arrived  at  Dundee  from  the  Green- 
land bottle-nose  whale-fishing.  The  captains  report  that  during  the 
fishing  foggy  and  stormy  weather  was  experienced ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  crews  of  the  Franklin  and  Ora  secured  50  and  36  bottle- 
nose  whales  respectively.  The  only  British  vessel  spoken  was  the 
Gatherine,  of  Peterhead,  which  had  on  the  25th  of  May  25  bottle-nose 
whales  and  a  few  seals.  The  Ora  proceeded  to  the  White  Sea  fishing, 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  complete  failure,  and  Gaptain  Pedersen  at- 
tributes his  small  catch  to  the  time  he  spent  at  these  grounds.  During 
the  fishing  the  crew  of  the  Ora  harpooned  a  large-sized  whale,  which,  af- 
ter being  fasteneil,  turned  round  and  struck  the  boat,  sending  the  crew 
and  the  boat  spinning  into  the  air.  The  crew,  however,  managed  to 
get  into  the  boat  again.  Unfortunately  the  line  which  was  attached  to 
the  fish  broke,  and  the  whale  sunk  and  was  lost.  All  the  Norwegian 
vessels  were  very  successful  at  the  Greenland  seal  and  whale  fishing. 
The  fleets  which  consists  of  25  vessels,  secured  a  catch  which  will  yield 
in  the  aggregate  over  1,000  tuns  of  oil. 

The  Germania  (Gaptain  Walker),  of  Peterhead,  arrived  yesterday 
from  the  Greenland  whale-fishing,  bringing  14  bottle-nose  whales,  cal- 
culated to  yield  a  tun  of  oil  each.  No  news  has  been  brought  of  other 
vessels  since  the  month  of  May.  (From  the  Herald,  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
July  22, 1885.) 


I 
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PLATE  L 


Tbe  FiHh-catcliint;  Bladderwort  (  Ftricuhria  vulgatis). 
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Detail!  of  the  mode  of  c«plnr«  of  a  fii.h  hy  the  Ulriralaria  rnlijaii' 
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118.-PI8CITOBOVS  Pli ANTS.* 
By  E.  HAIiP^RINE. 

The  so-called  carDivoroas  plants  for  some  years,  especially  since 
Charles  Darwin t  made  his  interesting  researches,  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  naturalists,  not  only  on  account  of  the  curious  phenomenon 
itself,  but  more  particularly  because  of  the  philosophical  conclusion 
which  may  be  drawn  from  it. 

It  is  known  that  the  ordinary  plants  draw  from  the  soil  by  means  of 
their  roots  the  nutritive  inorganic  elements  which  they  need,  and  ab- 
sorb by  means  of  their  leaves  and  stems  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  has  thus  been  said  that  the  plants  play  the  part  of  interme- 
diate working  agents,  transforming  inorganic  matter  into  organic  ele- 
ments such  as  alone  can  serve  as  food  for  beings  belonging  to  the  ani- 
mal kingdom. 

Although  it  was  already  known  that  nitrogenous  manures  or  fertil-. 
izers  of  an  organic  nature  were  just  as  indispensable  for  the  formation 
of  plants,  botanists  were  nevertheless  surprised  to  learn  that  in  car- 
nivorous plants  the  absorption  of  organic  elements  was  no  longer 
going  on  as  usual  by  means  of  their  roots  alone,  but  also  by  their  leaves, 
which  are  more  or  less  adapted  to  these  new  functions,  secreting  a  gen- 
uine gastric  juice,  and  transforming  organic  matter  by  a  chemical  proc- 
ess identical  with  the  digestion  of  animals. 

In  fact  all  the  experience,  and  the  fadts  observed  by  Charles  Darwin 
and  his  son  Francis,  by  Hooker,|  F.  Cohn,§  Mrs.  Treat,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  many  other  naturalists,  prove  sufficiently  the  fact  of  animal  di- 
gestion by  the  leaves  in  these  plants,  particularly  in  Dioncea  muaoipulaj 
and  in  different  kinds  of  the  Roasolis  or  Drosera.  Many  other  plants, 
like  the  Aldrovandaj  Drosophyllum^  the  Pinguicula,  and  the  Utriculariay 
of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  specially,  have  also  been  mentioned  as 
carnivorous  plants.  Professor  Hooker  adds  the  NepentheSj  and  Drs. 
Mellichamp  and  Canby  also  class  among  them  the  Sarracenia  and  the 
Darlingtonia.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  these  last  two 
kinds,  as  well  as  the  Utricutaria^  cannot,  properly  speaking,  digest  ni- 
trogenous matter.    They  simply  absorb  the  products  of  the  decompo- 

♦  "  Plantes  piscivores.^  From  La  Nature^  No.  632,  Parifl,  July  11, 1885.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Hei^mak  Jacobson. 

t  Insectivoioas  Plants. 

t  J.  D.  Hooker :  Address  to  the  department  of  zoology  and  botany  of  the  British 
Association.    Belfast,  August  21,  1874. 

i  F.  Cohn :  Bdtritge  zur  Biologie  der  Pfianzen,    Fart  III,  ^reslau,  ^875, 

PiOl.  V.  S.  F.  C,  85 ^23 
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sition  of  the  animals  which  they  capture  by  means  of  their  bladders, 
which  constitute  genuine  traps,  acting  like  mouse-traps  when  in  the 
air,  and  like  fish-traps  when  in  the  water  or  in  a  very  humid  soil. 

As  regards  other  carnivorous  plants,  nothing  is  wanting  to  make  the 
analogy  of  their  digestion  with  that  of  animals  complete.  There  is  the 
preparatory  act,  the  capture  of  the  living  prey,  and  the  essential  act 
chdracterizing  digestion,  namel^^,  the  dissolution  of  an  acid  and  of  a 
special  juice  over  food  of  a  proteinous  nature;  that  is,  food  that  among 
its  component  parts  contains  nitrogen.  Numerous  experiments  made 
by  many  botanists,  especially  those  made  by  Francis  Darwin,*  have 
clearly  shown,  in  spite  of  the  doubts  expressed  by  other  naturalists, 
that  animal  matter,  absorbed  in  the  manner  described,  enters  directly 
into  the  composition  of  these  plants,  and  is  exceedingly  useful  if  not 
indispensable  to  their  normal  development. 

Among  the  victims  commonly  found  in  the  traps  of  carnivorous 
plants,  as  far  as  known  till  quite  recently,  there  were  only  insects  and 
small  crustaceans.  But  a  short  time  ago  Mr.  Simms,  of  Oxford,  brought 
to  Professor  Moseleyt  a  vessel  containing  a  specimen  of  Utricularia 
vulgaris  (Plate  1),  and  a  number  of  small  Leuciscus  rutilus^X  recently 
hatched.  Many  of  these  small  fish  were  dead,  and  were  held  firmly 
between  the  valves  of  the  bladders  of  this  voracious  plant.  The  En- 
glish professor,  being  interested  in  this  remarkable  discovery,  procured 
another  specimen  of  the  Utricularia  and  a  supply  of  eggs  and  young  of 
the  Leuciscus  rutilus.  Six  hours  later  he  noticed  that  more  than  a  dozen 
of  the  young  fish  had  been  seized  by  the  plant.  In  most  cases  the  fish 
are  seized  by  the  head  (Plate  2,  Fig.  1),'  and  sometimes  by  the  tail  (Plate 
2,  Fig.  2).  One  of  the  little  fish  had  even  been  seized  .by  the  belly,  and 
another  by  its  two  extremities  by  two  bladders  at  a  time  (Plate  3,  Fig.  3). 
These  last-mentioned  facts  seem  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Treat 
that  the  carniv^orous  plants  seize  the  animal  of  their  own  accord,  and 
from  this  opinion  she  draws  the  conclusion  that  there  actually  exists  in 
these  plants  a  characteristic  nervous  tissue.  But  numerous  experiments 
made  by  Charles  Darwin  with  one  of  these  plants,  the  Droseruy  by  ap- 
plying to  it  acids,  alkalies,  and  alkaloids  of  various  mineral  or  organic 
salts,  show  too  great  a  diversity  in  their  results  to  allow  us  to  draw 
therefrom  any  definite  conclusion.    Mr.  Planchon  says  with  regard  to 

•  " iDsectivorous  Plants"  in  Nature,  Janaary  17  and  June. 6,  1878.  In  the  earniv- 
orouB  plants,  which  Darwin  subjected  to  a  meat  diet,  the  weight  of  the  non-blooming 
part  attained  the  proportion  of  121,  that  of  the  floral  stems  240,  that  of  the  seed 
grains  380,  and  of  the  young  plants  produced  fronr  slips  251,  while  in  other  plants  it 
was  only  100. 

t  Bull.  F.  C,  vol.  iv,  p.  259. 

X  The  Utricularia  is  a  dicotyledonous  monopetalons  plant,  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Utricularia  or  Lentibularia*  Several  varieties  of  this  plant,  especially  the  UtricH- 
laria  vuJgariSj  U,  ncglectay  U,  minor^  &c.,  are  also  found  in  France,  and  even,  though 
rarely,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Parin,  in  ponds  in  the  woods  of  Meudou,  in  the  forest 
of  Compibgue,  ^c,    '  < 
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this  sabject :  *  ^'  The  physiological  eqiuvaleiit  of  nerves  is  perhaps  fonnd 
in  some  of  the  elements  constitating  the  tissae  or  the  cellular  contents 
of  plants,  which  cannot  be  denied  a  priori;  but  sensibility,  properly  so- 
called,  presupposes  a  perception  of  pleasure  or  pain,  which,  without 
further  proof,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  most  excitable  plant." 

However  this  may  be,  once  seized,  the  victim  cannot  escape  from 
the  jaws  of  the  voracious  plant.  The  numerous  glandular  thorns  (or 
^^  processes,"  as  Darwin  calls  them)  which  are  found  on  the  inside  of 
the  bladder,  and  protrude  obliquely  and  in  the  back  (see  Plate  2,  Fig. 
5),  resembling  the  barbs  of  a  hook,  prevent  the  prey  from  escaping, 
and  by  every  movement  entangle  it  still  more  in  this  trap.  After  hav- 
ing been  swallowed  completely  the  animal  begins  to  decompose,  as- 
sumes a  viscous  appearance,  and  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  same  glan- 
dular thorns  which  have  in  the  beginning  aided  in  the  capture  of  the 
little  fish.  This  is  at  least  the  supposition  at  present  entertained  by 
most  botanists.  Mrs.  Treat,  however,  thought  she  could  see  in  the 
bladder  of  the  Utrioularia  a  stomach,  digesting  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  Drosera;  but  Darwin  entertains  grave  doubts  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this  opinion,  for  he  has  observed  flesh  and  hardened  portions 
of  the  white  of  an  ^gg  remain  for  three  days  in  the  space  where  the 
little  animals  died,  without  undergoing  any  change.  He  is  rather  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  died  of  asphysia,  after  having  entirely  con- 
sumed the  oxygen  of  the  water  in  the  bladder.  He  admits,  however^ 
that  some  special  juice  may  accelerate  the  decomposition  of  the  dead 
flsh,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  juice  of  the  papaw-tree,  well-known  in 
the  tropical  regions,  at  first  softens  and  afterwards  rapidly  decomposes 
meat  exposed  to  its  action.  Planchon  says,  <^  We  have  here  reached 
the  vague  line  where  different  modes  of  nutrition  seem  to  combine  and 
intermingle."  Whatever  the  process  may  be,  when  it  is  once  changed 
the  animal  matter  enters  definitely  into  the  composition  of  the  carniv- 
orous plant. 

The  beautiful  Utrioularia^  whose  handsome  yellow  flowers  form  an 
ornament  of  ponds,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  Kew  World,  is  therefore  a 
genuine  piscivorous  plant.  But  curious  and  interesting  as  the  discov- 
ery of  this  new  phenomenon  in  plant  life  may  appear  at  first  sight,  it 
is  in  reality  only  a  special  illustration  of  a  general  law,  a  necessary 
adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  the  element  in  which  the  plant  lives. 

In  all  the  so-called  carnivorous  plants  the  roots,  according  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Darwin,  are  very  little  developed,  and  scarcely  suffice  to 
draw  into  the  plant  the  water  and  the  salts  found  in  it  in  a  dissolved 
condition.  It  is  therefore  quite  natural  that  these  plants  should  en- 
deavor to  obtain  by  some  other  process  the  nitrogen  which  is  necessary 
for  their  life,  and  that  their  leaves  should  aid  in  performing  the  func- 
tions which  their  roots  cannot  entirely  fulfill.    In  reality  we  must  say, 

*  J,  £,  piaoobon;  *<PZ<(»toa  inwetinor^^^  in  Bev^  ^  4e^  Mondes^  Febraory,  1876,  p.  648. 
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with  Van  Tiegbem,  that  all  plants  are  carnivorous,  and  we  add  that  it 
cannot  be  otherwise,  for  how  could  we  in  any  other  way  explain  the 
various  transformations  and  the  infinite  changes  of  matter  which  con- 
stitute the  marvelous  equilibrium  of  nature  f 


119.— NOTE  ON  THB  €L.Ailiei  OF  TflE  PACIFIC  COA0T. 

By  R.  £•  €.  STEARNS. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

I  have  examined  the  box  of  clams  which  just  came  to  hand  from  Don- 
ald Macleay,  esq.,  president  of  the  board  of  trade  of  Portland,  Oreg. 

Mr.  Macleay  states  that  they  are  the  Eastern  clams,  and  found  at 
Shoalwater  Bay,  Washington  Territory,  which  is  correct  as  to  their 
original  (indirectly)  and  present  habitat.  I  was  aware  of  the  presence 
of  these  clams  at  the  locality  given  by  Mr.  Macleay,  some  months  ago, 
and  it  would  be  wise  to  put  the  matter  on  record.  Captain  Simpson, 
a  public-spirited  citizen  of  San  Francisco,  of  the  firm  of  Simpson  Broth- 
ers, extensively  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  employing  a  great  many 
vessels  in  their  business,  informed  me  that  he  had  at  one  time  (or  at 
various  times)  sent  up  the  coast  by  their  captains  a  quantity  of  Mya 
arenaria  for  planting  in  Shoalwater  Bay,  and  it,  Mya^  had  multiplied 
wonderfully,  and  now  (at  the  time  of  oar  conversation.  May,  1884)  this 
clam  was  abundant  there.  The  clams  planted  by  the  direction  of  Gap- 
tain  Simpson  were  obtained  by  him  in  San  Francisco,  where  Mya  now 
"rules  the  roost,''  its  increase  in  San  Francisco  Bay  and  excellent 
quality  having  nearly  superseded  the  native  clams.  Tapes  (or  Cunetis) 
and  Macoma;  the  latter  being  now  seldom  seen  on  the  stalls  of  the  fish- 
markets. 

Mya  areiiaria^  as  I  have  heretofore  stated,*  was  first  detected  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  in  1874,  by  Henry  Hemphill,  who 
collected  some  rather  small  and  somewhat  delicate  specimens.  These 
he  turned  over  to  Dr.  Wesley  Newcomb,  then  of  Oakland,  Gal.,  for  ex- 
amination. Dr.  Ncwcomb  regarded  them  as  a  new  species  which  he 
described  as  Mya  hemphillUA  The  largest  specimen  found  at  that  time 
by  Dr.  Hemphill  was  scarcely  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  average  of  those 
now  on  the  market  stalls. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  transcontinental  railroad  about  the 
year  1869-'70,  some  of  the  oyster  firms  in  San  Francisco  commenced  im- 
porting small  oysters,  Ostrea  virginica^  from  the  Atlantic  side  by  the 
car-load  for  planting  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  where  in  a  season  or  so  they 
attain  a  good  merchantable  size,  and  become  exceedingly  fat  and  of  fine 
fine  flavor.    With  these  importations  of  small  oysters,  the  spat  of  Mya 

*  *Americau  Naturalist,  May,  ItiSl. 

tf'roo.  Cal.  J^oad,  Sciences,  November^  1874> 
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andoabtedly  was  accidentally  and  incidentally  introdaced  to  the  west 
coast. 

In  1881  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Santa  Cruz  (at  the  head  of  Monterey  Bay), 
sent  mei^pecimens  from  said  locality,  where  he  found  them  at  the  mouth 
of  a  lagoon.  These  were  rather  under  size.  It  {Mya)  was  quite  likely 
placed  at  this  last  station  by  some  of  the  '^shell-fish''  dealers  of  Santa 
Cruz.  An  examination  of  many  of  the  mounds  and  shell  heaps  (kitchen- 
middens)  on  the  shores  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and  the  adjacent  region, 
has  as  yet  failed- to  reveal  a  fragment  of  the  shells  of  Mya  arenaria,  though 
the  remains  of  Tapes  (Cuneus)^  Macoma,  MytiluSy  Cardium^  &c.,  are  abun- 
dant, common,  or  occasional,  in  proportions  which  may  be  inferred  from 
the  order  in  which  I  have  placed  them  above. 

National  Museum, 

Washington^  D.  0.,  February  7, 1885. 


190.— JHBIHOBANlirill  ON  ITATER  BESIIIIJES  FROIH  COl^-HATCBINO 

STATION  AT  ITOOJD'S  HOEjIi. 

By  Dr.  J.  H.  KIDDEB. 

The  residues  were  received  December  5, 1884. 

A.  '*From  receiving- tank  in  hatching-room,"  about  1  liter  of  water, 
copious  black,  ropy,  and  flocculent  residue ;  supernatant  liquid,  yellowish 
milky.  Mixture  has  decomposed  by  standing,  with  development  of  a 
bulky  black  fungus.    No  sulphnreted  hydrogen. 

B.  "Prom  one  of  the  apparatuses  in  which  eggs  are  placed"  about  4 
ounces  heavy  reddish-yellow  sediment;  supernatant  liquid,  clear. 

Partial  analysis  of  the  dried  residue  results  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

A.  Blackens  on  ignition  (organic  and  volatile  matters)  and 

loses 17.74 

Incombustible  residae  (red  powder) 82.26 

Total 100.00 

B.  Blackens  on  ignition  and  loses 24. 214 

Incombnstible  residue  (red  powder) 75. 786 

Total 100.000 

The  loss  on  ignition  is  mostly  organic  matter. 

Of  Inorganic  constituents  there  have  been  detected:  Chlorine,  snl- 
pbnric  acid,  calcium,  magnesium,  silica,  alumina  (clay),  and  sesquioxide 
of  iron;  the  last  three  named  constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  incom- 
bnstible residue. 

Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington^  D.  C.j  January  16, 1885. 
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1SI1.-NSP08ITI01V  OF  WBUTKFI8B  KCMI8  SBIfT  TO  8iriTZlSBi:«AJCD. 

By  E.  FBET,  Minister. 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

I  am  directed  by  the  federal  department  of  commerce  and  agricult- 
ure to  inform  you  that  the  500,000  eggs  of  the  whitefish  which  you  had 
the  kindness  to  deliver  to  my  Government  have  arrived  in  good  state 
at  Bern,  and  have  been  sent  with  the  necessaiy  instructions  and  appa- 
ratus to  the  following  fish  hatcheries : 


Ti^MffitllHI. 


Znxioh. 
Bern.... 
Laoeme 

Zug 


Naof 


50,000 

100,000 

50,000 

60,000 


Loeation. 


Oriaons  (SMnadea) 

Vaad(riale) 

Qener* 


No.  of 


lOOpOOO 

100,000 

60,000 


At  the  same  time  I  am  instructed  to  reiterate  in  the  name  of  my 
Government  my  thanks  for  your  great  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  to 
say  that  the  d^artment  will  be  happy  at  any  time  to  be  at  your  serv- 
ice and  disposition. 

Swiss  Legation,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  19, 1885. 


1J».-TBB    APPBARANCB 


OF     0BARKS»    0Qri1»,    HtBlVBAl^BlVt 
FR08T-FISB. 


By  J.  HI.  K.  SOVTHWICK. 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  8.  F.  Baird.] 

Mr.  D.  T.  Church,  in  the  latter  part  of  July  last,  called  my  attention 
to  a  fact  that  I  think  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  namely,  that  the  squid 
were  very  abundant,  and  that  a  large  shark  taken  to  the  oil- works  was 
found  to  be  full  of  them.    !No  menhaden  were  found  in  him. 

He  says  that  menhaden  are  very  plentiful  from  Long  Island  to  Buz- 
zard's Bay^  and  that  an  unusual  appearance  of  frost- fish  is  noticed. 
Mr.  Church  says  it  is  something  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things  for 
these  fish  to  appear  in  our  waters  at  that  time  of  the  year.  The  squid 
usually  are  most  abundant  earlier  in  the  season,  while  the  frost-fish 
usually  appear  much  later.  He  also  says  that  squid  do  attack  and  kill 
the  menhaden ;  they  envelop  the  heads  of  the  menhaden  with  their  ten- 
tacles and  gouge  out  a  piece. 

I  met  Mr.  Church  later — some  two  weeks  ago — and  he  told  me  that 
menhaden  were  very  plentiful. 

IlBWPOBT,  B.  I.,  Stptember  22, 1884. 
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193r-PUTTINO  BASS  INTO  CARP  PONHS. 

By  MAX  YON  DEm  BORNC. 

[From  a  letter  to  Col.  M.  McDou&Ld.]  ^ 

I  am  much  delighted  that  the  large  carp  ponds  of  Peitz  were  of  in- 
terest to  you,  and  I  am  convinced  that  fish  ponds  for  carp,  trout,  and 
other  fish  would  paj'  very  well  in  America  if  they  could  be  drained  en- 
tirely.   The  last  is  the  great  secret  of  fish-breeding  in  ponds. 

I  am  convinced  that  you  are  perfectly  right  that  black  bass  will  be 
valuable  for  carp  ponds.  Will  it  not  be  the  same  in  all  pike  waters, 
where  coarse  fish  are  plentiful,  and  neither  salmon  nor  trout  are  to  be 
found?  Von  Behr  is  much  afraid  of  the  bass,  but  I  think  he  is  mistaken, 
because  more  than  nine- tenths  of  all  our  waters  in  Northern  Germany 
are  only  pike  and  coarse  fish  waters.* 

Berneuchen,  Germany,  September  7, 1884. 


194.-E1»IBI^B    QrAIilTIIES   OF    SMOBUBD   KINOFISH    (SCOMBERO- 

JHORVfil  CATAIi£iA,  CnT.)t 

By  Capt.  J.  W.  €0£.IiINS. 

All  who  have  tasted  it  in  my  presence  have  conceded  that  the  king- 
fish,  as  an  article  of  smoked  food,  is  as  good  or  better  than  halibut  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner.  Some  have  compared  the  kingfish  to  sal- 
mon, while  the  majority  think  it  excels  halibut,  because  it  is  free  from 
the  rather  rank  taste  that  the  latter  has. 

Captain  Martin  distributed  some  of  the  kingfish  among  the  members 
of  a  club  at  East  Gloucester,  giving  each  a  taste.  He  tells  me  that  it 
met  wibh  great  favpr,  the  consensus  of  opinion  being  that  it  is  superior 
to  halibut  as  an  article  of  smoked  food. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Messrs.  William  H.  Wonson  and  Son  for 
their  kindness  and  courtesy  in  smoking  the  kingfish,  free  of  charge,  as 
well  as  for  the  extraordinary  pains  they  have  taken  to  cure  it  in  the 
best  possible  manner. 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  May  9, 1885. 

*IliaTe  suggested  the  introduction  of  black  bass  into  ponds  with  three  or  four 
year  old  carp,  with  the  view  of  keeping  down  the  minnows  which  multiply  in  such 
ponds  and  take  away  the  food  of  the  carp. — McD. 

tXbe  following  opinion  was  received  by  tbe  Commissioner  from  Hon.  William  C. 
Endicott,  Secretary  of  War,  May  12, 1885 : 

"J  have  tried  it  twice.  It  is  very  palatable,  and  I  should  think  it  a  good  iish  for 
commerce.  It  is  not  so  good  as  the  smoked  halibut  or  tbe  best  of  tbe  herring,  but 
much  better  than  alewives.  I  have  thonght  that  our  people  do  not  oat  smoked  fish 
%»  much  as  formerly.'' 
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19(I^PROP08ITI01V  TO  PRBPABIS  KINOFISH  BT  SBIOILIlirO. 

By  Capt.  J.  W.  COI.I.IM8. 

While  at  Key  West  I  noticed  that  such  of  the  kingfish  as  could  not 
be  sold  fresh  were  salted.  The  greater  part  of  this  salted  flsh  is  dried 
in  an  unsystematic  manner,  and  so  prepared  makes  rather  an  indiffer- 
ent article  of  food.  It  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  a  very  excellent  article 
of  food  may  be  obtained  by  smoking  the  kingfish,  which  I  believe  may 
be  found  well  adapted  to  this  method  of  curing;  if  so,  then  an  important 
result  will  have  been  obtained.  The  fish  are  abundant,  can  be  bought 
for  about  1  cent  per  pound,  and  consequently  could  be  put  on  the  market 
at  a  very  reasonable  figure,  while,  if  found  practicable,  such  a  method 
of  curing  would  in  a  large  measure  relieve  the  Key  West  fishermen  from 
too  great  a  dependence  on  the  Cuban  markets,  would  probably  tend  to 
enhance  somewhat  the  price  of  fish,  and  would  ultimately  result  in  a 
very  important  addition  to  the  fieet  and  men  engaged  in  catching  kitig- 
fish.  The  best  methods  of  utilizing  the  wealth  of  the  seas  around  these 
sonthem  coasts  seem  to  me  a  matter  that  deserves  some  attention. 

As  a  means  of  making  a  practical  test  of  the  kingfish,  I  suggest  that 
100  pounds  be  procured  at  Key  West  when  the  ship  arrives  there,  and 
brought  to  Washington,  whence  it  could  be  sent  somewhere  to  be 
smoked.  The  opinion  of  a  few  practical  men — fish  dealers,  catchers, 
&c. — would  then  settle  the  question. 

Steamer  Albatboss, 

New  Orleans^  La.,  February  25, 1886. 


196.— TBS  BABTK9T  OF  TBB  SBA. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Press,  July  30, 1885.] 

If  Mulhall's  statistics  are  reliable,  there  are  not  far  short  of  150,000 
vessels  engaged  in  Europe  and  North  America  in  fishing.  Between 
600,000  and  700,000  men  are  employed  in  this  industry,  and  the  total 
annual  product  of  fish  is  not  far  short  of  1,500,000  tons.  Few  people 
realize  the  full  meaning  of  these  latter  figures.  A  ton  of  fish  is  equal 
in  weight  to  about  28  sheep,  and  hence,  if  Mulhall's  estimate  is  approxi- 
mately correct,  a  year's  fish  supply  for  ten  European  countries,  included 
in  this  estimate,  and  the  United  States  and  Canada,  might  be  repre- 
sented by  42,000,000  sheep.  Of  this  amount  the  TJnited  Kingdom, 
Canada,  Russia,  and  the  TJnited  States,  alone,  aggregate  1,000,000  tons, 
equivalent  to  28,000,000  sheep. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  we  talk  in  a  metaphor  of  the  "harvest  of 
the  sea,"  but  we  have  only  lately  been  able  to  realize  all  that  the  meta- 
phor means.  The  Fisheries  Exhibition  in  Jjondon  in  1883  did  a  great 
deal  to  encourage  the  study  of  marine  biology,  and  it  is  with  no  small 
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degree  of  satisflEtction  that  we  are  able  to  say  that  in  this  mnch-needed 
work  the  United  States  ranks  second  to  no  other  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  Great  Britain,  whose  fisheries  are  of  vital  importance  to  her  for 
food,  has  done  little,  and  cannot  yet  boast  a  laboratory  on  the  sea-shore. 
Indeed,  Professor  Lankester,  an  eminent  authority  on  marine  biology, 
declares  the  British  fishing  industries  still  barbaric.  The  produce  of 
the  sea  is  recklessly  seized,  regardless  of  the  consequences  of  the 
method,  the  time,  or  the  extent  of  depredations. 

According  to  an  English  authority,  the  old  proverb  that  <<  there  are  as 
good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it"  no  longer  holds  good.  The 
harvests  of  the  sea  in  the  future,  like  the  harvests  on  land,  will  need 
cultivating.  It  was  shown,  not  long  ago,  that  in  eight  months  28  boats 
engaged  in  the  haddock  fishery  at  Byemouth,  England,  used  620  tons 
of  mussels — about  47,000,000  mussels — ^in  the  capture  of  haddock.  Yet 
Professor  Lankester  says  that  no  pains  are  taken  in  England  to  culti- 
vate or  preserve  the  mussel,  and  knowledge  of  its  reproduction  and 
growth  is  still  incomplete,  as  it  is  of  other  bait.  Soles  are  every  year 
becoming  scarcer,  and  oysters  are  becoming  more  difficult  to  obtain. 
At  present,  says  this  same  authority,  absolutely  nothing  is  kuown  as 
to  the  spawning  of  the  sole;  and  the  male  fish  is  not  even  recognized. 
The  reason  for  oysters  being  scarce  is  not  known,  nor  how  to  make 
them  abundant. 

There  are  many  economists  in  England  who  maintain  that  the  hap- 
.hazard  aud  improvident  methods  of  fishing  are  exhausting  the  fiah 
supply  of  that  country  as  surely  as  the  mining  is  exhausting  the  sup- 
;ply  of  coal.  The  supply  of  many  kinds  of  fish  is  rapidly  diminishing, 
land  the  ouly  way  to  check  the  waste  is  by  systematic  study  of  the 
j conditions  which  regulate  the  supply.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
f^  the  world  could  not  be  fed  if  men  sought  their  food  on  land  with  as 
rlittle  forethought  and  system  as  fishermen  cast  their  nets  into  the  sea.^ 
To  what  extent  these  facts,  which  are  causing  considerable  discussion 
in  England,  apply  to  the  United  States,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 
The  excellent  work  for  many  years  of  our  Fish  Commission  exonerates 
our  Government  from  the  charge  of  total  neglect  of  this  important 
industry.  Several  States  have  fish  commissioners,  and,  together  with 
the  National  Government,  have  accomplished  much  useful  work  in  the 
artificial  breediug  of  codfish,  shad,  oysters,  &c.  Indeed  the  produc- 
tion of  fish  all  over  the  United  States  has  undoubtedly  been  largely 
increased  by  scientific  research.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  annual 
fish  product  at  present  in  the  United  States  is  equivalent  to  from 
4,600,000  to  5,000,000  sheep.  With  the  increasing  demand  for  food, 
and  with  abundant  evidence  from  other  countries  of  the  result  of  neg- 
lect, we  should  rather  increase  than  relax  our  efforts  to  understand 
more  about  the  food,  habits,  spawning,  aud  propagation  of  our  fish, 
in  rivers,  lakes,  and  the  sea,  in  order  that  the  harvest  may  not  grow 
less  as  the  demand  becomes  more  urgent. 
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197.~SAJL]II01ir  CANIVINO  IN  OBBGON. 

By  EMISA  H.  ADAMS. 

[Abstract.] 

I  have  just  made  an  inspection  of  the  salmon-canning  establishment 
of  Mr.  William  Hume,  the  pioneer  of  that  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  has  spent  his  life  among  the  salmon,  having  fished  for  them  with 
his  father  in  the  Kennebec  River  in  Maine,  when  but  a  lad  seven  years 
old.  H.e  introduced  the  business  of  canning  on  both  the  Sacramento 
and  the  Columbia  Rivers. 

In  1853  he  exchanged  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec  for  the  borders  of 
the  Sacramento.  In  1864  he  began  the  new  business  of  canning ;  him- 
self; his  brother,  Mr.  George  W.  Hume,  now  resident  in  Oakland,  Cal.; 
and  a  Mr.  A.  S.  Hapgood,  also  a  New  Englander,  and  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  canning  lobsters  and  oysters  on  the  Atlantic  coa«t,  form- 
ing a  partnership  for  the  purpose  in  the  city  of  Sacramento. 

At  first  the  firm  had  to  urge  its  goods  on  the  market  amidst  dis- 
couragements. Canned  salmon  was  a  new  article  of  food,  and  the  Pa- 
cific coast  families  were  afraid  of  it.  "To  introduce  our  goods,"  said 
Mr.  Hume,  "I  used  to  fill  a  basket  with  cans,  take  it  on  my  arm,  and 
starting  out  among  families  of  my  acquaintance,  give  to  each  a  can, 
explaining  how  the  fish  was  put  up,  insisting  that  it  was  a  valuable 
article  of  food,  and  inviting  them  to  try  it.  That  was  twenty  years  ago. 
Now,  canned  salmon  can  be  obtained  in  every  market  of  the  world.  But 
that  was  the  beginning  of  it." 

Previously  the  shipping  of  fresh  salmon  to  the  gold  mines  in  express 
wagons  had  been  an  important  branch  of  Mr.  Hume's  trade.  The  miners 
were  a  class  of  men  wlio  would  not  be  denied  any  article  of  food  they 
desired,  however  extravagant  the  price.  And  for  the  tempting  deni- 
zens of  the  Sacramento,  round  sums  in  gold  were  freely  laid  down.  San 
Francisco  also  furnished  a  lively  market  for  the  fresh  salmon. 

In  1865,  leaving  his  partners  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  his  inten. 
tions,  Mr.  Hnme  went  to  Oregon.  The  sight  ol  the  beautiful  fish  crowd- 
ing Chinook  Bay  convinced  him  that  the  Columbia  was  the  prince  of 
salmon  streams.  In  other  words,  he  saw  "millions  in  it,"  both  of  fish 
and  dollars,  and  discovered  that  in  flavor  and  quality  the  former  ex- 
celled those  of  the  American  frontiers.  He  had  formed  acquaintance 
with  men  from  every  salmon  fishery  of  the  world,  and  from  them  had 
obtained  a  general  idea  of  the  value  and  extent  of  each;  and  1868  found 
the  brothers  actively  canning  salmon  on  Oregon's  splendid  waterway. 
Mr.  William  Hnme  established  himself  at  Eagle  Cliff,  on  the  Wash- 
ington Territory  side,  several  hours'  sail  above  Astoria.  There  he  has 
ever  since  lesided. 
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Mr.  George  Hame's  cauDery  in  Astoria  stands  beside  that  of  his 
brother.  In  former  years,  when  operating  with  little  or  no  competition 
in  the  field,  a  single  case  of  their  salmon,  containing  48  one-pound  cans 
each,  sold  for  $16  in  gold.  Last  year  the  estimated  price  was  $1.15  per 
dozen,  or  $4.60  per  case.  .  For  the  past  five  years  Mr.  William  Hume's 
annual  pack  has  ranged  from  26,000  to  36,000  cases.  He  estimates  it  for 
the  present  year  at  about  15,000,  the  run  of  fish  being,  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason,  very  light.  England,  Australia,  and  the  gi^eat  Atlan- 
tic sea-board  cities  are  his  markets. 

To  day  there  are  about  forty  firms  and  single  parties  taking  salmon 
from  the  Columbia.  Twenty-two  of  them  operate  at  Astoria,  all  their 
establishments  being  located  along  the  5  miles  of  river  brink  embraced 
by  the  sprightly  little  city,  while  none  of  them  exist  above  Eagle  Cliff. 
One  or  two  of  them  market  no  goods  in  this  country,  but  send  their 
entire  pack  abroad.  Between  Astoria  and  the  bar  of  the  Columbia,  a 
distance  of  15  miles,  the  river  expands  into  Chinook  Bay,  which  aver- 
ages about  5  miles  in  width.  This  bay  is  pre-eminently  salmon  terri- 
tory. Here,  especially  close  within  the  bar,  are  caught  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  handsome  fish,  as  they  come  in  from  the  ocean  on  their  way 
up  to  the  freshwater  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  where  their  spawning 
takes  place.  The  Chinook  salmon  is  the  salmon  par  excellence^  and  con- 
stitutes the  prime  brand  of  every  prominent  firm. 

Chinook  Bay  is  the  place  where  are  lost  the  lives  of  many  men  en- 
gaged in  salmon  fishing.  I  find  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
number  annually  drowned.  Mr.  Hume  puts  it  at  fifty  or  more,  while 
Mr.  M.  J.  Kinney,  of  the  Astoria  Packing  Company,  places  it  much 
below  that.  Mr.  Tallant,  of  the  Cutting  Packing  Company,  states 
that  during  a  business  term  of  nine  years  his  firm  has  lost  only  one 
man  and  not  a  single  boat. 

Habits  of  drinking  and  inexperience  in  handling  the  boats  and  nets 
have  been  observed  to  be  the  leading  causes  of  drowning.  If,  with 
a  strong  river-current  running  to  sea  and  gigantic  breakers  rolling 
in,  the  fishermen  approach  too  near  the  bar,  when  intoxicated,  their 
doom  is  almost  certain.  The  surf  sweeps  them  into  the  deep.  As  a 
class  the  salmon  fishers  are  a  low  order  of  men.  They  represent  nearly 
every  nationality  on  the  globe.  Having  neither  fixed  abode  nor  regular 
employment,  they  migrate  from  place  to  place  as  hunger  or  impulse 
drives  them  or  work  offers.  The  worthier  among  them  are  Finns, 
Swedes,  Russians,  and  Norwegians.  Fishers  by  profession,  many  of 
them  have  their  families  here,  own  land,  and  send  their  children  to  the 
public  schools.  Some  of  them  are  estimable  citizens  of  Astoria  and 
the  vicinity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Italians  and  Portuguese  are  the 
rovers,  the  longshoremen  of  the  calling.  Since  they  were  bom  they 
have  lived  on  some  water's  edge.  iN'ot  a  picayune  have  they,  invested 
in  boats  or  nets,  and  the  loss  of  either  or  both  is  nothing  to  them.  It  is 
money  in  the  pockets  of  the  packers  if  their  fishermen  own  their  own 
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netSy  as  many  do^ having  paid  the  firms  for  them  in  fish ;  as  the  nets  are 
not  then  so  liable  to  be  stolen  or  damaged. 

The  salmon  fleet  of  the  Colombia  numbers  about  1,500  boats,  with 
two  men  to  each  boat.  Thus  there  are  3,000  men  employed  in  a  busy 
season.  The  best  material  for  a  salmon  net  is  Barbour's  twine,  made  at 
Paterson,  N.  J.  Such  is  the  strength  of  this  twine  that  a  single  thread 
will  sustain  a  strain  of  160  pounds.  The  cord  is  made  of  Irish  fax, 
imported  dressed  only,  and  therefore  duty  free.  Brought  over  in  the 
form  of  twine  an  impost  of  40  per  cent  is  levied.  The  cord  must  be 
exceedingly  pliable,  else  the  sensitive  salmon  will  not  enter  the  net.  It 
is  therefore  made  very  slack-twisted,  but  a  single  turn  of  the  spindle 
being  given  to  an  inch  of  the  thread.  Twelve  subordinate  threads  com- 
pose the  twine.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  twine  construct  an  ordinary 
net  45  meshes  deep,  each  mesh  9  inches  square.  When  in  use  a  boiling 
solution  of  tan  is  poured  over  the  nets  every  two  weeks  during  the  sea- 
son. This  cleanses  them,  and  also  imparts  a  color  which  in  the  daytime 
prevents  the  wary  fish  from  perceiving  the  snare  spread  for  them. 

In  the  four  large  houses  I  visited.  Chinamen  were  doing  all  the  work 
of  canning,  under  the  direction  of  an  American  superintendent ;  and  I  be- 
lieve every  firm  employs  them.  The  process,  consisting  of  not  less  than 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  different  steps,  requires  at  some  stages  great  skill 
and  celerity.  For  such  work  the  lithe  Celestial  is  well  adapted.  lie 
is  attentive,  exact,  prompt,  faithful,  and  silent.  Garrulous  as  a  parrot 
with  his  countrymen  usually,  he  is  speechless  if  set  to  precise  ta.sk8, 
especially  when  his  wages  are  to  be  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  labor 
he  performs^  As  witnessed  in  the  establishment  of  the  Cutting  Packing 
Company,  the  work  of  canning  exceeded  in  rapidity  anything  I  have 
ever  seen,  outside  the  brush*making  establishments  in  the  East.  All 
the  steps  were  in  progress  in  one  vast  room,  from  receiving  the  fish 
from  the  boats  just  in  with  their  night  catch,  to  carrying  the  filled  cans 
from  their  cooling  bath  to  the  packing  room. 

The  season  begins  in  April  and  terminates  with  August.  At  its 
opening  the  work  in  some  canneries  is  let  out  in  departments  by  con- 
tract, to  experienced  and  responsible  Chinamen.  These  employ  their 
own  helpers,  pay  them  by  the  piece,  and  then  drive  them  as  with  the 
whip.  Each  subordinate  supervises  his  squad  of  men  and  works  him- 
self like  a  Trojan,  and  is  held  responsible  for  faultless  results.  Twelve 
firms  on  the  river  are  this  year  conducting  their  business  on  this  plan. 

Perfect  cooking  is  the  all-important  step  in  the  process  of  canning 
salmon.  Failure  in  this  respect  insures  fermentation  and  loss  of  the 
goods.  The  salmon  is  placed  in  the  cans  raw,  with  a  teasxK>onrnl  of 
salt  in  the  bottom  of  each.  The  cans  are  then  covered,  crimped,  soL 
dered,  boiled  in  large  tanks  one  hour  by  steam  heat,  then  removed  and 
placed  for  another  hour  in  vast  cylindrical  iron  retorts,  kept  heated  to 
a  temperature  of  133^.  This  cooks  the  bones.  Taken  from  the  retorts, 
they  are  cooled  off^  cleansed  from  oil,  lacquered,  labeled,  and  packed. 
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Every  step  is  intensely  interesting.  In  some  houses  scrupalous  clean- 
liness marks  every  stage  of  the  work.  Every  implement,  tank,  and  table 
used,  as  well  as  the  floors  and  hands  of  the  Chinamen,  must  frequently 
be  washed.  Mr.  Hume  even  carries  his  notions  of  neatness  do  far  as 
thoroughly  to  wash  and  wipe  the  cans  before  filling  them.  Yet,  if  pos- 
sible, Mr.  Kinney  excels  him  in  nicety.  Not  even  the  odor  of  fish  could 
be  detected  in  his  establishment  at  the  time  of  my  call. 

There  wei^  taken  and  canned  along  the  Columbia  last  year  620,000 
cases  of  salmon,  containing  48  cans  each.  Complaints  of  a  light  run  of 
fish  this  season  are  general,  but  the  supply  may  be  ample  for  all  demands 
next  year. 

ASTORIA,  Obeg.,  July  13, 1886. 


198.— SVniillABT  OF   FI8B-ClJL.T17BAIi  WORK  IN  NORTH  €AROI«INA« 

By  S.  O.  irORTH. 

Summary  table  offish  planted  in  North  Carolina  waterSf  1877-'84. 


!KlndB  of  flah. 


S'lad  planted  from  1877  to  1894,  incliislvo 

Califomia  salmon  plant4?d  fh>m  1877  to  1880,  molnslve . . .. 

Scboodio  salmon  planted  in  1H78.   ■■       

Drook  front  planted  in  1878  in  North  Fork  of  Swannanoa 
German  carp  planted  from*1879  to  1883,  inclasive 

Total 


l^nmber. 


25,919,000 

748,000 

15,000 

50,000 

39,216 


26,771.216 


The  details  of  the  above  are  as  follows : 

Shady  1877  to  1^81,  inclusive. 


Tributary 
to — 


Pamlico 
Sound. 


C  apoFear 
Itlver. 


A  Ibomarle 
Sound. 


South   Caro> 
Una  rirera. 

Total.. 


Streams. 


Neuse 

Trent 

Tar  

CoutentneaCreek 

Uaw  River 

Deep  River 

Six  HunH 

N.  E.  Cape  Fear .. 

GoHhen  Creek 

Roanoke  River  . . 

Meherrin 

Nottoway 

Chowan 

Salmon  Creek 

Blackwater . . 

Albemarle  Sound 

Yadyn   

Catawba 


Total. 


>  8,816,000 


^  1,940, 000  < 

I 
I 


>  10, 003, 000^ 


680,000 


Plantings  of  the  five  years. 


1877. 


134,000 


50,000 
62,  OOO 
70,000 


1878. 

150,000 
'256,066 


1879. 


73,000 
67,000 


446,000 


100,000 


225,000 
125,000 
200,000 


1880. 


188L 


Total 

number  in 

each. 


200,000 


100,000 
380,000 
150. 000 
111.000 
200.000 
1,508,000 


100, 000 
350,000 
230, 000 
275,000 


700,000'  700,000 

200,000 

790,000  270,000 


600.000 
150,000 
160,000 


470,000 


150,000 


185,000 
50.000 
50,000 


210,0001,075,000 
22O.OOOI 
110, 000 
240,000 


550,000 
875,000 
100,000 
100,000 


3,243,0002,485,000.5^440,000 


1,860,000 

675,000 

1,570,000 


1,909,000 

325,000 

1,660,000 

52,000 

540,000 

600,000 

450,000 

150,000 

200,000 

880,000 

880,000 

386,000 

200,000 

4,653,000 

1,445,000 

2,740,000 

463,000 

217,000 


^  545, 000 17, 150, 000 
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Shad,  1882  to  1884,  incluHve, 


Date. 


May 


May 


1882. 

April  16 

10 

26 

28 

1 

3 

5 

8 

9 

10 

12 

12 

1883. 

April  21 

24 

27 

29 

30 

30 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 

14 

1884. 

April   15 

20 

24 

28 

1 

2 

3 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

April  2Qi 

May     10^ 

April  29 


May 


Place  where  planted. 


Off  Avoca 

do 

Nense 

Fayettevillo  .. 

Off  Avoca 

Rticky  Mount. 

Kouse 

Moncare 

Off  Avoca 

Near  Warsaw. 

OffAvoca 

Newport 


OffAroca 

NeuBe 

Franklin.  Va  . 

OffAvoca 

Moncure 

Franklin,  Va  . 
AVilmington  . . 

Neose 

do 

OffAvoca 

Kocky  Mount. 

OffAvoca 

Neuso  

Scotch  Hall... 

OffAvoca 

Edenton 

Nenso 

Snowden 


OffAvoca. 

do... 

do... 

—  do  ... 

do  ... 

do... 

do  ... 

do... 

do... 

do  ... 

do  ... 

do... 


Wilmington 
New-Beme  . 


Stream. 


Nense  Hirer. 
Cape  Fear . . . 


Tar  River  ... 
Nense  River. 
Cape  Fear  ... 


Six  Runs . 


Newport i 


Nonse  River. 
Blackwater. . 


Cape  Fear  ... 
Blackwater. . 
Cape  Fear ... 
Nense  River. 
do 


Tar  River  . . . 
Nense  River. 


At  Page's  Fishery. 
Nense  River 


Cape  Fear 
Nense 


Tributary  to— 


Albemarle  Sound. 

do 

Pamlico  Sound 

Cape  Fear  River. . 
Albemarle  Sound 
Pamlico  Sound . . . . 

do 

Cape  Fear 

Albemarle  Sound. 

Cape  Fear 

Albemarle  Sound. 
Pamlico  Sound  — 


Albemarle  Sound. 

Pamlico  Sound 

Albemarle  Sound.. 

do 

Cape  Fenr , 

Aloemarle  Sound.. 

Cape  Fear  

Pamlico  Sound 

do 

Albemarle  Sound.. 

Pamlico  Sound 

Albemarle  Sound.. 

Pamlico  Sound 

Albemarle  Sound.. 

do 

do 

do 

Currituck  Sound. . . 


No.  offish 
planted. 


Albemarle  Sound. 
do 


.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Cape  Fear .  — 
Pamlico  Sound 


100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
210,000 
160,000 
150,000 
150,000 
100,000 
525,000 
183.000 
250.000 
140,000 

00,000 

25,000 
200.000 
400,000 
290,.000 

78,000 
240,000 

88,000 

78.000 

345.000 

198.000 

1,315.000 

50.000 
260,000 

60.000 
400,000 

80.000 
260,000 

25^000 

60,000 
125.000 

75.000 
150.000 
100,000 
160.000 
120.000 
285.000 

75.000 
475.000 
175,000 

215,000 

25.000 


California  aalmoUf  1877  to  1880,  inclusive. 


Tributary  to — 


Streams. 


South    Carolina 

Btreamn. 
Tennessee 


Cnpo  Fear. 
Cilia wba  .. 


Yadkin 


Pigeon 

Swannanoa 

Deop 

Linvillo 

John's 

Catawba 

(Jrern     

South  F«>rk Catawba. 

Clark's  Creek 

!  Brond 

Albemarle  Souud^  Dan  River 

I  Town  Creek- 


Total. 


Total  planting  of  each  year 


140. 000 

}  37, 000  J 
85, 000 


446,000^ 


\\   40, 000 J 


Plantings  of  four  years. 


1877. 


60,000 

10.000 
27,000 
20, 000 
12,  000 
30,  OrjO 
50, 000 


25, 000 


234,000 


1878. 


60,000 


65,000 
30, 000 
30,000 

36.066 


50,000 
20,000 
20,  000 


300, 000 


1870. 


20.000 


5,000 

10.000 

5.000 


12.000 
2,000 


54,000 


1880. 


160,000 


Total 
nnmber 
in  each. 


140,000 

10.000 
27.ono 
85.000 
47.0U0 
70.000 
215,000 
30,000 
12.000 
2.000 
76,000 
20.000 
20,000 


160,000 


748,000 
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'  Landlocked  salmon,  1878. 


Date. 


Apr.  5, 1878 


J'ohn's  River 

LinTille  RiTer 

Mayo  River 

Dan  River 

Poods  near  Charlotte 

PoDdH  Dpar  Greensboroagh 

Ponds  near  Morpanton 

Poods  noar  Salisbury 

Total 


Number. 


1»00« 
4,400 
8.000 
3,000 

500 
2.000 

600 
1,000 


16^600   <^ 


Carpf  1879  to  1883,  indtuive. 


l«7»-*82.. 
1883 


Distribation. 


Distributed  to  1,226  persons* 
Distributed  to  000  persons  . . 

Total  ...  


Number. 


24,620 
14,690 


89,216 


*  Living  in  ninety-one  of  the  nlnety-slz  counties  of  the  State. 


Baleigh,  N.  C,  July  28, 1884. 


199.— A  FOBEIONKB^S  OPIBTIOIV  OF  AlHEBICAIV  FISH-CUIiTiritB. 

By  Sir  I.TON  PI.ATFAIB. 

[From  the  Angler's  Note-Book,  No.  VI,  1884,  pp.  91,  92.)     • 

In  regard  to  the  special  sabject  of  carp,  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  United  States  by  the  introdaction  of  the  two  German  varieties. 
It  is  curious  that  they  should  have  done  so  before  the  mother  coun- 
try, for  the  remains  of  old  fish-ponds  are  spread  over  England,  and  are 
almost  always  near  the  old  monasteries.  Tens  of  thousands  of  old  carp- 
ponds  once  existed  in  England,  but  as  the  carp  were  no  longer  culti- 
vated they  reverted  to  their  wild  state  and  became  valueless.  In  China 
and  Germany  the  culture  of  carp  is  still  an  important  industry.  The 
United  States  in  introducing  the  culture  wisely  selected  the^erman 
species.  In  1882  the  carp  bred  in  the  commission  ponds  at  Washing- 
ton were  distributed  in  lots  of  twenty  to  ten  thousand  applicants  in 
every  State  and  Territory.  The  average  distance  to  which  they  were 
sent  was  900  miles,  and  the  total  milage  of  shipments  was  9,000,000 
miles;  while  the  actual  distance  traversed  by  the  transportation  railway 
cars  was  34,000  miles.  Already  German  carp  have  been  introduced 
into  thirty  thousand  separate  waters. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  limit  my  letter  to  carp  by  any  means.  Aqua- 
culture  has  become  an  important  affair  of  the  State  among  our  traps- 
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atlantic  brethreu.  The  separate  States  i)roBecute  it,  and  in  1882  spent 
£24,000  in  its  promotion.  The  Imperial  Government  Hpeut  nearly 
£30,000  on  the  same  object.  The  scale  on  which  this  is  done  may  be 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  at  Washington  provided 
the  fishery  commission  with  two  steamers,  commanded  by  officers  of  the 
navy,  and  specially  designed  for  scientific  research  and  for  fish  propa- 
gation. The  Albatross,  of  1,300  tons,  is  a  model  of  what  a  ship  shonld 
be  for  the  first  purpose ;  the  Fish  Hawk,  of  850  tons,  is  not  good  in 
heavy  seas,  but  is  well  fitted  for  the  latter  purpose.  There  are  seven- 
teen hatching  stations,  of  which  the  head  is  at  Wood's  Holl,  in  Massa- 
chusetts.  Having  paid  a  short  visit  to  Professor  Baird  there  this  year, 
I  am  tempted  to  enlarge  upon  it ;  but  I  will  only  say  that  there  is  an 
excellent  house  for  the  staflF,  containing  thirty  beds,  laboratories  for 
research,  and  hatching  ponds  for  2,000,000  young  cod.  Much  of  the 
work  is  done  by  volunteer  agency.  The  various  universities  send  their 
naturalists,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  devotes  money  for  special 
researches  and  publications. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  our  own  country  in  relation 
to  fisheries.  We  have  had  commissions  without  end,  on  some  of  which 
I  have  served.  Vast  bodies  of  contradictory  evidence  have  been  ob- 
tained from  fishermen,  who,  I  agree  with  Huxley,  know  less  about  fish 
than  the  community.  Our  commissions  have  led  to  little  useful  result. 
The  American  commissioners  act  in  a  different  way.  They  put  ques- 
tions directly  to  nature  and  not  to  fishermen.  They  pursue  scientific 
methods,  and  not  those  of  "  rule  of  thumb.''  They  make  scientific  inves- 
tigations into  the  habits,  food,  geographical  distribution  of  fishes,  and 
into  the  temperature  of  the  seas  and  rivers  in  which  they  live  or  spawn. 
Practical  aims  and  experiments  are  always  kept  in  view.  As  an  ex- 
periment, they  tried  to  introduce  shad  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  succeeded; 
they  tried  to  introduce  California  salmon  to  the  Atlantic  slope  and 
failed.  As  an  instance  of  a  practical  aim,  they  have  restocked 'the 
Sacramento  and  its  tributaries  so  effectually,  that  the  annual  iucreaso 
each  year,  for  the  last  few  years,  has  been  6,000,000  pounds. 

The  object  of  my  letter  is  to  show  that,  while  the  private  propagator 
may  cultivate  young  fish  by  thousands,  aquaculture  can  only  be  under- 
taken by  a  government,  for  its  statistical  results  must  be  counted  up  by 
hundreds  qf  millions.  In  the  United  States,  all  the  departments  of  the 
government  cordially  cooperate  in  fish-culture;  the  railways  assist, 
and  provincial  bodies  are  active.  In  Scotland  we  have  a  fishery  com- 
mission, willing  and  able  to  make  experiments,  but  the  Admiralty  can- 
not find  a  vessel  to  make  dredging  experiments,  and  the  Treasury  can- 
not find  £1,000  to  carry  out  important  researches  only  half  complete. 
Biological  stations  in  England  and  Scotland  are  being  forme4  slowly  on 
account  of  deficient  public  support, 

J/ONPON,  S.  W,,  X884. 
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Yol.  V,  No.  34.      Washinff^ton,  D.  C.     Sept.  38,  188S. 


ISO^BBPOBT  OF  SHAD  PBOPAOATION   ON   THE   POTOMAC   BIVEB 

DVBING  THE  8EA*»ON  OF  1885. 

By  IVIARSHAL.L  IflcDOIVALD. 

Prior  to  the  season  of  1885  the  work  of  collecting  shad  eggs  on  the 
Potomac  River  was  iudei)endently  organized  and  under  the  responsible 
direction  of  an  officer  6f  the  Commission,  specially  detailed  for  that 
service.  The  eggs  collected  were  delivered  at  Central  Station  in  Wash- 
ington, where  they  were  hatched  and  from  which  they  were  distributed 
to  suitable  waters  by  car  and  messenger  service,  in  accordance  with  a 
program  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

In  February  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  production  of  shad  on 
the  Potomac  Biver  during  the  season  of  1885,  and  was  instructed  by 
the  Commissioner  <<at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  prepare  the  nec- 
essary plans  for  the  same,  submitting  estimates  of  the  force  needed, 
their  assignments  and  duties,  and  whatever  else  may  be  requisite  to 
make  the  estimates  for  the  expenses." 

In  obedience  to  instrnctions,  I  submitted  the  following  program: 

"  Program  for  th^  organization  and  conduct  of  shad-hatching  operations 

oil  the 'Potomac  Biver  for  the  season  of  1885. 

*'  I.  The  COLLECTION  OF  EGGS.— It  is  proposed  to  establish  the 
headquarters  of  the  collecting  force  at  Fort  Washington.  All  eggs 
taken  will  be  brought  to  this  station  and  held  there  in  circnlation  of 
water,  awaiting  convenience  of  transportation  to  Washington  by  the 
rivet  steamers. 

"  To  the  equipment  of  the  station  already  provided  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  add  a  supply  tank  with  a  capacity  of  twelve  or  fourteen  hun- 
dred gallons,  a  steam  pump  and  boiler,  and  thirty  hatching  jars  and 
fixtures  complete.  The  supply  tank  can  be  placed  outside  of  the  present 
building,  thus  avoiding  the  expense  of  additional  constructions. 

"  The  different  sources  from  which  eggs  may  be  obtained  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  (a)  From  the  fishing  shores :  (1)  By  employees  of  the  Commission, 
stationed  there  for  the  purpose..  (2)  By  the  purchase  of  impregnated 
eggs  at  the  rate  of  $20  i)er  million. 

*'  (b)  From  the  gillers  :  (1)  By  the  purchase  of  impregnated  eggs  at 
the  established  rate  per  million.  (2)  By  employees  of  the  Commission, 
equipped  and  detailed  for  the  purpose. 

"(c)  From  the  Fort  Washington  seine,   manned  and   operated  by 
employees  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 
Bull.  U.  8.  F.  C,  85 24 
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<'  It  is  proposed  to  have  recourse  to  all  the  sources  of  supply  above 
iudicated,  aud  to  occupy  with  the  collecting  force  the  whole  river  from 
Ghapmau's  Point  to  Washington.  Should  it  be  found  expedient  or 
necessary  to  employ  the  Fish  Hawk  on  the  Potomac  Elver,  it  will  be 
best  to  station  her  at  Chapman's  or  Glymont,  and  assign  as  her  field  of 
operations  all  the  shores  and  gillers  below  and  including  the  Pomonkey 
fishing  shore.  The  vessel  should  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  collecting 
station,  and  the  eggs  taken  should  be  shipped  direct  from  Glymont  to 
the  Central  Station,  Washington. 

**  II.  Transportation  of  eoos.— It  is  not  necessary  or  desirable 
that  any  special  means  of  transportation  from  the  collecting  stations  to 
Washington  should  be  provided.  The  steamer  Corcoran,  in  her  daily 
trips  to  Mount  Vernon,  furnishes  every  desirable  facility  and  conven- 
ience. The  eggs  should  be  held  at  the  collecting  stations  in  circulation 
of  water  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  In  this  time  most  of 
the  dead  and  unimpregnated  eggs  will  have  been  cleaned  ofE^  and  at 
this  stage  of  development  the  live  eggs  may  be  transported  on  trays 
with  little  or  no  loss,  and  will  reach  Central  Station  in  first-rate  condi- 
tion. 

'^  It  is  important  that  the  eggs  during  transit  should  be  in  the  per- 
sonal charge  of  a  messenger.  He  may  be  detailed  from  the  employees 
of  Central  Station,  the  detail  being  varied  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the 
eonvenience  or  exigencies  of  the  work. 

''  For  the  service  of  the  collecting  force  there  will  be  needed  certainly 
one  steam-launch  (preferably  a  Herreshoff).  The  work  of  collecting 
eggs  is  very  exacting  and  must  be  performed  withdut  regard  to  hours 
or  weather,  aud  since  the  disabling  of  the  launch  and  the  necessity  of 
repairs  would  seriously  embarrass  the  work  if  we  have  but  a  single  one, 
I  would  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  two.  The  second,  when 
not  needed  otherwise,  will  be  available  for  the  necessary  work  of  inspec- 
tion or  investigation. 

"  III.  Propagation.— All  eggs  obtained  from  the  auxiliary  or  col- 

•  

lecting  station  will  be  sent  to  Central  Station  for  incubation  and  hatch- 
ing. 

•  •  •••••• 

'^  I  respectfully  submit  herewith  a  plan  of  organization  of  the  per- 
sonnel  of  the  work,  and  an  estimate  of  the  expenditures  necessary  to 
conduct  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  program  submitted. 

^<  The  entire  expenditure  will  not  exceed  $6,000,  and  it  is  probable 
that  such  economy  may  be  practiced  in  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  the  work  as  to  reduce  the  entire  expenditure  for  the  season  below 
$5,000." 

The  program  submitted  was  approved  by  the  Commissioner,  who 
authorized  an  expenditure  not  to  exceed  $5,000  in  carrying  out  the  plan 
of  operations  proposed. 
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FORT  WASHINGTON  STATION. 

Immediately  after  taking  charge  of  the  work  I  made  an  inspection  of 
the  Fort  Washington  Station,  and,  after  examining  its  facilities  and  con- 
venience for  the  work,  determined  upon  the  erection  of  an  additional 
building  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  holding  the  eggs  m  good 
condition  until  convenient  to  ship  them.  Plans  for  a  building  16  feet 
by  22  feet  were  at  once  prepared,  its  erection  contracted  for,  and  the 
structnre  completed  and  equipped  for  work  in  time  to  receive  the  first 
eggs  taken. 

A  steam  pump,  with  a  capacity  of  100  gallons  per  minute,  drew  the 
water  from  the  river  and  forced  it  into  a  2,400-gallon  tank,  from  which 
it  was  distributed  to  thirty  of  the  automatic  hatching-jars  conveniently 
arranged  on  tables  in  the  interior  of  the  building. 

Mr.  James  Oarswell,  who  had  so  efficiently  conducted  the  work  of 
collecting  for  the  two  seasons  immediately  preceding,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Fort  Washington  Station,  and  directed  to  organize  his  force 
and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  preliminary  to  occupying  the 
station. 

March  30  the  shore  was- occupied  by  Mr.  Carswell  with  four  men  of 
his  force.  The  others  were  called  in  as  the  emergencies  of  the  work  re- 
quired. The  fishing  shor^was  cleaned  up,  the  seine  rigged,  and  every- 
thing in  order  for  work  by  April  5. 

There  being  no  prospect  of  shad  in  the  river,  the  seine  was  not  regu- 
larly fished  until  April  16th;  only  five  shad  were  taken  prior  to  April 
20,  at  which  date  fifteen  were  taken,  among  them  one  ripe  female,  fur- 
nishing 20,000  eggs;  the  temperature  of  the  river  at  this  date  being  52^ 
Fahr.  After  the  20th  the  temperature  steadily  rose,  reaching  60°  on  the 
24th,  when  107,000  shad  eggs  were  obtained  from  the  Fish  Commission 
seine. 

The  following  extract  from  Mr.  CarswelPs  report  gives  a  general  re- 
view of  the  progress  of  the  work: 

"On  May  4  the  run  of  shad  had  greatly  increased,  and  I  was  averag- 
ing 750,000  eggs  per  night;  but  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  May  the  largest 
amount  tor  the  season  was  secured,  nearly  three  and  one-half  millions 
being  taken  on  those  two  nights. 

"Up  to  the  28th  of  May  a  fair  average  was  maintained,  but  from  this 
date  there  was  a  gradual  decrease,  and  the  last  eggs  were  taken  on  the 
6th  of  June,  the  total  for  the  season  being  22,576,000. 

"The  number  of  shad  taken  during  the  season  of  1885  in  the  Potomac 
Biver  is  the  smallest  for  a  number  of  years.'' 

The  aggregate  of  22,576,000  shad  eggs  obtained  for  the  season  was 
derived  as  follows: 

Prom  the  Fish  Commission selDe 7,280,000 

From  Greenway  fishing  shore 432,000 

From  Moxley's  Point  fishing  shore 4, 228, 000 

From  Ferry  Landing  fishing  shore 2,536,000 
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From  Poni^nkey  Point  fishing  shore 333,000 

From  Tent  Landing  fishing  shore 796,000 

From  Chapman's  Point  fishing  shore 1,610,000 

From  the  gillers 5,361,000 

Total 22,576,000 

Interesting  details  showing  the  fluctnations  in  prodnctiou  during  the 
season  will  be  fonnd  in  Table  I. 

Table  I. — Showing  the  number  of  shad  eggs  collected  from  the  difftrent  fishing  shores  on 
•  the  Potomac  Biver,  season  of  1885. 


• 

Date. 

Fort;  • 
Washing- 
ton. 

Green- 
way. 

Mozley's 
Point 

Ferry 
Landing. 

Pomon- 

key 
Point 

Tent 
Landing. 

Chap. 
Point 

Gfllen. 

TotaL 

April  20. 
April  21. 
April  22. 
April  23. 
April  24 
April  25 
April  26 
April  27 
April  28. 

20,000 

25,000 

15,000 

76,000 

107,000 

66,000 

288,000 

102,000 

20,000 

40.000 

80.000 

157,000 

241   000 

15,000 

15,000 
85,000 

25^000 

10,000 
45.000 
70,000 
72.000 
45,000 
136,000 

12,000 
14.000 
48,000 

76.000 
85^000 
34,000 

260.000 
3M.000 
238,000 
469,000 
221   000 

85.000 
28,000 

56.000 
.     66,000 

66,000 

193,000 
42,000 

119,"  000" 
252,000 
220,000 
105,000 
490,000 
249,000 
85,000 

April  29. 
April  30. 
Mayl... 
May  2 . . . 

179,000 

28.000 

100,000 

12,000 
85,000 
45,000 
56.000 
98,000 
84,000 

10,000 
242,000 
95,000 
95,000 
160.000 
462, 000 
637,000 
109.000 
375,000 
160,000 

20,000 

66,000 
65,000 
14,000 

126.000 
603,000 
455  000 

42,000 
49,000 

Mays... 
May4... 
Mays... 
May  6. .. 

175,000 
163, 000 
126.000 
829,000 
55,000 
399,000 
277.000 
439.000 
536, 000 
207.000 
179,000 
60,000 
46,000 
150,000 
187,000 
102.000 
139,000 
165.000 
290,000 
826. 000 
234,000 

145,  ooe 

250,000 

181,000 

85.000 

23»,000 

804,000 

70,000 

110,  COO 

80,000 

60,000 

110. 000 

58,000 

50,000 

616.000 
830  000 

^,666 

222,000 
250,000 
4^,000 

140,000 
77,000 

I  55*>  000 

217,000 

41,000 

1, 972,  000 

May7... 
May  8  . . . 
May9... 
May  10 . . 
May  11 . . 

14,000 

191,000 

198.000 

836,000 

424,000 

837, 000 

154,000 

63.000 

35,000 

21,000 

10,000 

•><»     flAA 

21.000 
45.000 

112,000        flfl  ooo" 

133. 000     1, 329.'  000 
149.000        819,000 
324,000     1  14A  iwuk 

49,000 
63,000 
91,000 
119.000 
77,000 
21.000 

*  26,006 
28,000 

28,000 

42,000 

420.000 
177.000 
332,000 

1.633.000 

May  12.. 
May  13.. 
May  14.. 
May  15.. 
May  16.. 
May  17.. 
May  18.. 
May  19.. 
May  20.. 
Mav  21 . 

840  000 

36,000 

flIQ   i¥M 

'  *266,'666* 

160, 000  i      350,  000 
160  000        a^^  noA 

7,000 

101,000 

819,000 

226,000 

105,000 

155,000 

25.000 

09,000 

20,000 

28.000 

103.000 

26,000 

90.000 

60,000 

21,000 

272.  000 

18,000 

534  000 

20,000 
75.000 
18,000 

348,000 
409.000 

«•■••••••• 

338,000 

140,000 

18,000 

473,000 

May  22.. 
May  23.. 

425,000 

"250,000 
225,000 
276.000 
135,000 
170,000 
174,000 
215.000 
162,000 

504i.000 

May  24.. 
May  26.. 
May  26.. 

396,000 

629,000 

341,000 

May  27.. 

345,000 

May  28.. 
May29.. 
May  30 . . 
May  81.. 
June  1 .. 

463,000 

' 

540,000 

222,000 

1 

110.000 
30,000 

June  2 . . 

50.000 
50,000 

110.000 

June  3 . . 

160.000 

J*  one  4 . . 

58,000 

June  6 . . 

...     .  ' 

50,000 
22.676,000 

Total.. 

7,280,000 

432,000 

4, 228, 000  |2, 536, 000 

833,000 

706,000 

1,610.000  5,861,000 

1 

In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  Fish  Commission  seine  an 
accurate  record  Was  kept  each  day.  The  total  number  of  shad  taken, 
the  number  of  males,  the  number  of  females,  the  number  of  ripe  females^ 
the  number  of  eggs  taken  and  impregnated,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
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water  (in  degrees,  Fahr.)  at  the  time  of  impregnation  are  showS  in  detail 
in  Table  II. 

Table  11,—Beoord  of  adne  hauling  at  the  Fort  Washington  shore,  season  of  1885. 


*: 

Date. 

i 
'a 

i 

r  of  eggs 
ken.' 

perature  of 
iter  during 
pregnation. 

• 

Date. 

1 

1 
1 

|i 

i 

«S 

MS 

1^ 

3 

1^ 

a|i. 

5 

§ 

1 

us 

§ 

s. 

a 

0 

Hs 

^ 

S 

Ph  • 

(4 
0 

\Zi 

H 

^ 

'^ 

P^ 

^          H 

Aprilltt.. 

2 

2 

0 

0,000 

46 

Mlay  13.. 

106 

45 

61 

8 

170,000 

61 

April  17.. 

2 

I 

1 

0 

0.000 

46 

May  14.. 

84 

83 

51 

1 

50,000 

62 

AprillS.. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

o.oop 

47 

May  15.. 

60 

18 

42 

2 

46,000 

63 

April  19  . 
April  20.. 

49 

May  16.. 
May  17.. 

90 

21 

60 

6 

150;  000 

65 

*  is" 

• 'Y 

""s 

.... 

*""io,"oo6" 

52 

76 

21 

55 

6 

187.000 

64 

Apra21.. 

13 

8 

5 

8 

25,000 

57 

May  18.. 

72 

23 

49 

5 

102. 000 

67 

April  22.. 

28 

20 

8 

1 

15,000 

68 

May  19.. 

63 

27 

36 

6 

130.000 

67 

April  23.. 

67 

34 

33 

4 

75,000 

58 

May  20.. 

18 

12 

6 

5 

165,000 

70 

April  24.. 

28 

11 

17 

4 

107,000 

60 

May  21.. 

81 

17 

14 

11 

200,000 

71 

April  25.. 

54 

30 

24 

S 

66,U00 

60 

May  22.. 

73 

47 

26 

11 

326,  UOO 

69 

April  26.. 

39 

23 

16 

9 

288,000 

61 

May  23.. 

101 

45 

56 

11 

234,000 

69 

April  27.. 

58 

24 

84 

5 

102,  000 

62 

May  24.. 

80 

28 

52 

6 

145, 000 

70 

April28.. 

31 

18 

13 

0 

0,000 

62   ; 

May  25.. 

60 

26 

34 

9 

250, 000 

70 

April  29.. 

81 

15 

16 

8 

207,000 

62 

May  26.. 

59 

21 

38 

8 

181,000 

70 

April  30.. 

47 

17 

30 

0 

0,000 

63 

May  27.. 

25 

9 

26 

8 

85,000 

71 

May  1... 

39 

18 

21 

2 

52,000 

61 

May  28.. 

79 

81 

48 

9 

239,000 

70 

May  2... 

80 

24 

6 

1 

48,000 

61 

May  29.. 

51 

17 

84 

11 

804.000 

71 

May  8... 

53 

83 

20 

6 

175,000 

69 

Mav  30.. 

49 

37 

12 

2 

70.000 

70 

May  4  ... 

108 

71 

87 

3 

163,000 

61 

May  31.. 

45 

15 

30 

4 

119.000 

71 

May  5  .. 

in 

66 

45 

4 

126,000 

62 

June  1... 

12 

1 

11 

1 

80.000 

72 

May  G... 

69 

25 

44 

12 

329, 000 

62 

June  2... 

27 

6 

21 

2 

60.000 

72 

Mav  7... 

100 

51 

49 

2 

55.000 

61 

June  8... 

88 

4 

29 

3 

110,000 

78 

May  8... 

140 

02 

48 

14 

399,000 

63 

June  4  . . 

17 

2 

15 

2 

58,000 

73 

May  9... 

47 

16 

81 

0 

277.000 

62 

June  6... 

19 

3 

16 

1 

50.000 

74 

May  10.. 

86 

46 

40 

14 

439,000 

61 

June  6. . . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0,000 

72 

May  11.. 
May  12.. 

105 
61 

44 

Al 

1A 

636,000 
207. 000 

01 

28 

Vli 

33 

6 

ox 

64 

Toua.. 

2,696 

1,234 

1,462 

252 

7,280,000 

A  review  of  the  record  furnishes  the  following  conclnsions : 

(1)  That  at  no  time  during  the  season  were  the  males  in  marked  pre- 
ponderance over  the  females. 

(2)  That  for  the  entire  season  the  number  of  females  was  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  males,  the  relative  percentage  being,  females, 
54.3  per  cent;  males,  45.7  per  cent. 

(3)  The  proportion  of  ripe  females  in  the  entire  number  of  shad  taken 
was  9  ])er  cent ;  the  proportion  of  ripe  females  in  the  entire  number  of 
females  taken  was  17  per  cent. 

(4)  The  average  yield  of  eggs  per  ripe  female  was  28,888,  the  num- 
ber ranging  from  six  thousand  to  one  hundred  and  two  thousand. 

Conclusion  four  is,  probably,  generally  applicable  to  the  shad  in  the 
Potomac  Eiver.  Conclusions  one,  two,  and  three  can  be  held  to  apply 
only  to  the  Fort  Washington  shore.  A  discussion  of  like  data  obtained 
from  other  shores  would  possibly  lead  to  conclusions  widely  difterent. 

OBNTBAL  STATION. 

In  connection  with  the  main  work  of  the  station,  special  attention 
was  given  to  devising  a  successful  method  for  hatching  the  adhesive 
•ggs  of  the  herring,  including  Clupea  medioeriSj  or  hickory  jack.    Every 
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form  of  uppaiatus  that  iugenuity  could  devise  was  used  without  success, 
and  unless  the  failure  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  low  temperature  of  water 
prevailing  during  the  course  of  the  experiments  (the  range  of  tempera- 
ture being  5(P  or  below),  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  explain  our  want  of 
success. 

The  shad  eggs  after  being  taken  were  held  at  Fort  Washington  Station 
from  12  to  36  hours,  and  then  were  forwarded  by  the  steamer  Corcoran, 
in  charge  of  a  special  messenger,  to  Central  Station,  where  they  weie 
hatched,  and  from  which  they  were  distributed  by  car  and  messenger 
service. 

The  total  number  of  eggs  produced  at  the  collecting  station  at  Fort 
Washington,  as  measured  at  the  station^  was  22,576,000.  Of  these 
21,019,000  were  forwarded  to  Central  Station,  arid  the  rest,  yielding 
1 ,000,000  fry,  were  hatched  out  at  the  station  and  planted  in  the  Potomac 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataway  River.  Of  the  entire  number  sent  to 
Washington  16,536,000  reached  the  station  in  good  condition,  and  yielded 
14,791,000  shad  fry  for  distribution. 

A  separate  record  was  kept  of  each  lot  of  eggs,  so  as  to  furnish  a 
complete  history  of  it  from  the  time  the  eggs  were  taken  until  they 
were  distributed  from  Central  Station.  The  detailed  record  will  be 
found  in  Table  lY.  The  time  and  temperature  data  can  be  relied  upon 
as  accurate  only  in  the^  case  of  eggs  furnished  from  the  commission 
seine. 

By  reference  to  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions  of  temperature,  so  far  as  recorded,  the  period  of  time  from 
impregnation  to  hatching  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  several  days.  It 
is  evident  that  the  period  of  incubation  does  not  simply  vary  inversely 
to  the  temperature  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer  under  which  incu- 
bation proceeds,  as  I  have  been  led  to  conclude  from  observations  here- 
tofore made. 

The  rate  of  development  is  not  determined  by  the  temperature  at 
which  impregnation  takes  place,  since  we  find  considerable  differences 
in  the  period  of  incubation  when  the  temperature  of  impregnation  is 
precisely  the  same. 

We  know  that  in  damp  and  cloudy  weather  the  rate  of  development 
is  slowed  down,  that  in  direct  sunlight  it  receives  marked  acceleration, 
and  to  a  less  degree  by  reflected  light  in  clear,  bright  weather.  After 
all,  this  may  be  the  indirect  effect  of  increased  temperature,  since 
either  the  direct  or  reflected  heat  rays  would  pass  through  the  flowing 
water  without  producing  any  sensible  rise  of  temperature  in  it,  but 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  eggs  and  accelerate  their  development  just  as 
would  result  if  the  temperature  of  the  water  itself  were  to  rise. 

The  earlier  runs  of  shad  habitually  spawn  in  a  lower  temperature 
than  those  that  come  later  in  the  season.  It  may,  therefore,  well  be 
that  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  development  of  different  lots  of  eggs  may 
come  by  inheritance. 
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An  investigation  of  the  conditions  other  than  temperature  which 
modify  or  influence  the  rate  of  development  in  the  eggs  of  shad  and^ 
other  species  of  fish  would  furnish  the  subject  of  a  fruitful  biological 
study^  which  would  probably  have  important  practical  applications. 

In  Table  III,  prepared  by  W.  F.  Page,  superintendent  of  propaga- 
tion, Central  Station,  will  be  found  a  very  interesting  summary,  giving 
the  average  period  of  hatching  under  different  temperatures  from  63.5^ 
to  75.50.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  while  there  is  considerable 
variation  in  the  period  of  hatching  in  different  jars  under  the  same  con- 
ditioDS  of  temperature,  yet  the  average  time  of  incubation  at  a  given 
temperature  is  longer  the  lower  the  average  temperature  prevailing 
during  incubation. 

Table  III. — Summary  of  the  period  ofincuhaiion  of  ^85  jars  of  shad  eggs  hatched  at  Central 
Station,  U,  S,  Jfxah  CommUeiont  during  1^,  1884,  and  1885. 


Arerage  temperotare  (degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit) of  hatching  water. 


From 
From 
From 
From 
F^m 
From 
Prom 
From 
From 
From 
From 
FVom 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 
From 


58.5  to 
64.5  to 
55.5  to 
56.5  to 
57.5  to 
58.5  to 
59.5  to 
60.5  to 

61.5  to 
62.0  to 

63.6  to 
64.5  to 
65.5  to 
66.5  to 

67.5  to 

68.6  to 
69.5  to 
70.5  to 
71.5  to 

72.5  to 

73.6  to 
74.5  to 


54.5 

55.5. 

56.5 

57.5. 

58.5 

69.5. 

606 

61.5. 

62.5 

63.5. 

64.5. 

65.5 

66.6 . 

67.5 

68.5 

60.5 

70.5 

71.5, 

72.6 

73.5 

74.5 

75.6 


Period  of  inonhation. 


MaTimnm. 


d.  h. 

18  16 

18  18| 

13  23 

11  23 

11  ]l 

10  22^ 

10  22 

9  22 

10  15 

9  12 

8  11 

8  12 

7  14 

7  81 

6  12i 

5  22 

6  18 
6  18 
4  21 


4      8 


18    23 


Number  ;  Average 
of  Jars     per  cent- 


hatching 
at  this 


Minimum.  |   Average.  temp'?'«. 


d.    h. 
13    16 

9      9 

8       i 
11    23 

8    19 
10    10 

7 

8 

7 

6 

6 

5 

4 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 


6i 
10 
12 
16 

8 

1 

201 
201 
10 
21 


3 


4      3 


4  -  8 


1 

6 

21 

1 

2 

11 

19 

10 

28 

42 

74 

111 

72 

3 

15 
17 
88 
20 
2 


age  of 
eggs  lost 
P«r  jar. 


99.9 
55u8 
45.7 
60.0 
49.0 
26.6 
21.7 
17.1 
82.7 
39.0 
22.0 
24.1 
22.2 
18.6 
13.6 

a7 

ai 

2a9 

21.0 


3.5 


8     H 


485 


29l96 


The  above  485  jars  represent  a  total  of  34,323,000  shad  eggs. 

All  who  have  been  connected  with  the  work  of  shad  production  have 
bad  occasion  in  different  seasons  to  note  the  variations  in  the  dat« 
when  we  first  begin  to  get  ripe  eggs  in  any  quantity,  in  the  date  at 
which  production  reaches  the  maximum  for  the  season,  and  in  the 
period  at  which  the  season  closes.  This  .is  instructively  shown  by  W. 
F.  Page  in  Table  VI.  It  will  be  seen  from  that  table  that  the  season  of 
1885  was  remarkably  late.  No  eggs  were  taken  up  to  April  25.  On  the 
corresponding  date  in  1884  the  aggregate  collected  was  2,246,000,  and 
in  1883  1,365,000.  The  season  of  1884,  which  yielded  the  largest  num- 
ber of  eggs,  terminated  on  May  24,  while  the  seasons  of  1883  and  1885 
extended  to  June  8. 
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Taulk  IV. — Comparative  statement  of  the  nvmber  of  shad  eggs  receired  at  Central  Statioiif 

U.  S,  Fish  Commission. 


Date. 


May 


April  15. 
16. 
17. 
18 
19. 
20. 
21 
22. 
23 
24. 

M. 

27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
81. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


June 


Total 


1883. 


Received 
in  post  24 

hOQTS. 


12,500 

2.'>,  000 
187,500 

82,500 
417, 500 

45, 000 
233, 000 
190,000 
172,000 

(*) 
70,000 

(*) 
(*) 
40,000 

(*) 

(*) 

68,000 

20, 000 
209, 000 
325, 000 
399. 000 
167, 000 
300, 000 
1, 294, 000 
691.  000 
505,000 
519,000 
920,  000 
820, 000 
342, 000 
792,000 
284,  000 
649,000 
767,000 
758,000 
900,000 
600,  000 
735, 000 
675, 000 
391,  000 
297, 000 
100, 000 
158, 000 
410,  000 
294,000 
525,  000 
180,  000 

50,000 
315.  000 
550,000 
173,000 

(*) 
.    (*) 

(*) 
105,000 


Total  re- 
ceived to 
date. 


12,500 

37,500 

225.000 

307,  500 

725, 000 

770, 000 

1,093.000 

1, 193, 000 

1,  365, 000 

1,435,' 000 


1,47.5,000 


1,  .'>43,  000 
1,563.000 
1,772,000 
2, 097, 000 
2, 496, 000 

2,  663,  000 
2, 963,  000 
4, 257, 000 
4, 948,  COO 
5, 453, 000 
5, 972, 000 
6, 892. 000 
7,712,000 
8, 054, 000 
8,846,000 
9. 130,  000 
9, 779, 000 

10. 546,  000 
11.304,000 
12. 204,  COO 
12,804,000 
13,.'>39,000 
14,241,000 

14,  605, 000 
14, 902. 000 
15, 002, 000 
1.5, 160.  000 
15,570,000 

15,  864,  OCO 
16.389,000 

16,  569, 000 
10,619,000 
16, 934, 000 
17, 484, 000 
17, 657, 000 


'  t^ 


17,762,000 


17, 762, 000 


1884. 


Received 

in  past  24 

hoars. 


30,000 
45.000 
155,000 
60.000 
255,000 
225, 000 
277,  000 

(') 
1,199.000 

(*) 
673,000 
590, 000 
205, 000 
90,000 
817, 000. 
810, 000 
508. 000 

1, 1'55,  000 
810,  000 
775,000 
465. 000 
475,  000 

1, 010, 000 
460, 000 
625,000 
650,000 
420, 000 

(*) 
8.35, 000 

(*) 

380, 000 
812,  000 
005, 000 
625, 000 
520, 000 
580,000 
245, 000 
.555, 000 
435, 000 
415.000 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(') 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 


ToUl  re- 
ceived to 
d.ate. 


30,000 
75,000 
230,000 
290.000 
545, 000 
770, 000 
1,047,000 


2, 246. 000 


2,819, 

3,409. 

3,  614. 

3.704, 

4.521, 

5,331, 

5,839, 

7. 094. 

7  904, 

8,670, 

9, 144, 

9, 019, 

10, 629, 

11,C89, 

11,714, 

12.364, 

12, 784, 


009 

000 

000  ' 

000  ' 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

coo 

000  I 
000 


13,619,000 


13, 999, 
14,811, 
15,416, 
16, 041, 
16.  561, 
17, 141, 
17, 386, 
17,941. 
18,  .367, 
18,  791, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ooo 


18,791,000 


1885. 


Received 

in  past  24 

hoars. 


ToUlns 

ccived  to 

date. 


3. 
(*) 
(*) 
(*) 

125. 

205. 

(*) 
550. 
18C. 
210, 

(*) 
21.'., 
92, 
.500. 
400, 
492, 
6K5. 

2.C04. 

76, 

210. 

1,573, 
817, 

1,086. 
550. 
492, 
235, 
413, 

n 

.'>98. 

321, 

(*) 

n4s. 

.366, 

898. 

<*) 
362, 
383, 
588, 
669. 
320. 

411. 

80. 

(*) 
(*) 
34. 

(*) 
(*) 
40. 


000 


000 
000 

000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ooo 
ouo 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
GOO 

000 
000 

000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


3,000 


128,000 
333.  OM 


883,000 
1.060.  OOO 
1,*j79.000 

i,'4W.'0fi 
1.58  J,  (100 
2,086,000 
2.  486.  COO 
•J.  078. 000 
3,603.000 
.^  667.  COO 
5,  742, 000 
5,  952.4M)0 

7,  5..'.,  OOP 

8,  342.  COO 

9,  428. 000 
9.978,000 

10,  470. 000 
10.  705,  000 
11,118,000 

ii,7i6.'beo 

12, 037,  ouo 


12,  385. 000 
12,751,000 
13,649,(00 

i4,6ii,b6b 

14, 394.  OOO 
14,982,000 
15.a5I,0C0 
1.5, 971, 000 
16,382,000 
16,462,000 


000 

"*i6.'49«,"600 

000 

io,  536,000 

......... 

16,S36^000 


None. 


The  aggregate  production  of  eggs  did  not  vary  greatly  in  the  three 
seasons,  but  the  production  of  young  for  distribution  was  larger  in  the 
season  just  closed  than  in  either  of  the  preceding. 
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SUHMABY. 

The  foUowiDg  is  a  sammary  of  the  work,  so  far  as  it  came  under  my 
direction : 

The  aggregate  fhrnisbed  for  distribation  was 20, 732, 000 

Lost  on  the  way 1,861,000 

j  Actually  planted 18,871,000 

These  were  famished  as  follows : 

By  the  Sasquehanna  Biver  station  (Battery  Station) 5, 224, 000 

By  Potomac  Biver  stations  (Central  Station  and  Fort  Washington) 15, 508, 000 

Total 20, 732, 000 

In  making  the  distribation  care  has  been  taken  to  stock  liberally  the 
Potomac,  the  Sasqaehanna,  and  most  of  the  minor  tribataries  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Plants  of  250,000  to  1,250,000  have  been  made  in  streams 
in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Yii-ginia,  which  it  was  supposed  would 
famish  soitable  nurseries  for  the  young  fry  during  the  first  summer  of 
their  life. 

The  aggregate  of  the  plants  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Chesapeake  was 

about 8,000,000 

In  tributaries  of  Karragansett  Bay 825, 000 

In  Hudson  Biver ! 1,250,000 

In  tributaries  of  Albemarle  Sound 1,500,000 

In  streams  draining  into  the  SouthAtlantio 1,475,000 

In  the  Mississippi  and  minor  tributaries  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 4, 325, 000 

The  experiment  of  stocking  with  shad  the  Colorado  Eiver  of  the 
West,  which  was  begun  in  1884,  has  been  continued  this  season,  and 
848,000  were  sent  out  by  car  No.  2,  in  charge  of  George  H.  H.  Moore,  and 
planted  in  good  condition.  Should  this  experiment  prove  successful, 
the  shad  fry  deposited  in  1884  should  reappear  as  mature  fish  in  tbe 
spring  of  1887  or  1888. 

It  is  believed  that  the  rivers  of  the  Seattle  region  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory, draining  into  Puget  Sound,  can  be  successfully  stocked  with  shad, 
and  be  made  to  furnish  profitable  fisheries,  the  importance  of  which  to 
that  region  can  be  scarotly  overestimated.  With  the  view  of  making  the 
experiment,  900,000  vigorous  fry  were  selected  and  sent  out  by  car  No.  2, 
in  charge  of  Mr.  George  H.  H.  Moore,  one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
careful  messengers  of  the  commission.  The  experiment  was  hazardous, 
because  the  number  of  days  required  for  uninterrupted  transit  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  marks  the  limit  of  time  during 
which  the  shad  can  be  transported  with  safety.  A  detention  of  three 
days  by  the  washing  away  of  a  bridge  resulted  in  almost  total  loss, 
only  50,000  being  alive  when  the  car  reached  Portland,  Oreg.  These 
were  planted  in  the  Willamette  Biver,  at  that  point 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  15, 1885. 
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ISl^RSPORT  OF  SnADDATCniNG  OPERATIOIfS  BIT  THB  STB  UIIIlB 

EiOOKOUT,  8BA80N  OF   1885. 

By  JAMES  A.  SmiTH, 

Mate,  U.  S.  N.j  Commanding. 

m 

I  respectfully  submit  the  followiug  report,  with  appeoded  record  aod 
meteorological  tables,  of  the  fish-hatching  operations  conducted  oa 
board  this  vessel  during  the  past  season,  from  May  13,  to  June  5, 1885, 
inclusive.  On  the  return  from  the  trip  to  Florida,  arriving  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  0.,  May  8,  took  on  board  all  the  hatching  equipment,  consisting; 
of  2  cone  stands,  8  cones,  and  24  McDonald  hatching  jars,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  1  p.  m.  on  the  9th  to  Baltimore,  Md.  Arrived  there  on  the 
10th  at  8  a.  m.  and  made  fast  to  Clark's  machine-shop  wharf,  to  have 
some  needed  repairs  made  to  the  boiler.  By  Wednesday,  May  13, 
repairs  to  the  boiler  being  completed,  received  orders  from  Assistant 
Commissioner  T.  B.  Ferguson  to  proceed  to  Battery  Station,  Havre  de 
Grace,  Md.,  and  begin  operations  in  shad  hatching  in  that  vicinity. 
Left  Baltimore,  Md.,  at  6.50  a.  m.,  and  arrived  at  Battery  Station  at 
11.40  a.  m.  Crew  employed  fitting  up  hatching  cones  and  jars.  As  the 
crew  of  the  vessel  was  not  experienced  in  spawn  taking,  two  expert 
spawn-takers  were  detailed  from  the  station  for  duty,  and  two  of  the 
crew  were  sent  on  shore  in  their  places,  to  be  instructed  in  spawn-tak- 
ing. At  3.30  p.  m.  left  Battery  Station,  steamed  over  to  North  East 
River  and  visited  Carpenter's  Point  and  Red  Bank  fisheries,  also  the 
gill-boat  men,  and  made  arrangements  about  getting  spawn  ;  at  G.15  p. 
m.  anchored  ofif  Bull  Mountain.  At  7  p.  m.  sent  spawn  takers  to  tend 
gill-boats;  at  10  p.  m.  spawn-takers  returned  with  217,000  shad  egg^ 
Placed  them  in  the  McDonald  jars. 

Thursday^  May  14. — At  6.30  a.  m.  we  got  under  way  and  steamed  over 
to  Battery  Station ;  at  3.30  p.  m.  returned  to  North  East  River,  east  side 
of  the  bay,  and  left  spawn-takers  at  Carpenter's  Point  and  Red  Bank 
fisheries ;  at  6  came  to  anchor  off  Bull  Mountain.  During  the  evening 
the  spawn-takers  tended  as  many  gill-boats  as  possible,  and  succeeded  in 
procuring  from  fisheries  and  gill-boats  338,000  shad  eggs.  Put  173,00t» 
in  McDonald  jars,  and  kept  the  remainder  for  Battery  Station. 

Friday^  May  15. — At  0  a.  m.  got  under  way  and  steamed  over  to  Bat- 
.  tery  Station,  arriving  at  7  a.  m.  Transferred  165,000  shad  eggs  to  su- 
perintendent of  Battery  Station.  At  3.30  p.  m.  left  station  and  pro- 
ceeded across  the  bay  to  North  East  River.  Distributed  spawn-takers 
to  fisheries  and  gill-boats.  During  the  evening  spawn-takers  returned, 
having  succeeded  in  procuring  529,000  shad  eggs.  Gillers  report  fair 
catches. 

Saturday^  May  16. — At  6  a.  m.  steamed  over  to  Battery  Station  and 
transferred  all  the  spawn  obtained  last  evening,  529,000,  to  superintend- 
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eDt  of  Battery  Station.  At  11.30  a.  m.  cast  off  from  wharf  at  Battery 
Station  and  proceeded  to  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.  Arrived  and  made  fast 
to  Hille's  wharf  and  took  on  board  five  tons  of  coal.  At  1  p.  m.  Asst. 
Com.  T.  B.  Ferguson  came  on  board,  and  at  3  we  cast  off  and  steamed 
down  to  Battery  Station  with  a  lighter  in  tow.  Arrived  at  4  p.  m. 
Assistant  Commissioner  Ferguson  went  on  shore.  At  4.20  cast  off 
from  Battery  Station  and  steamed  over  to  North  East  River.  Picked 
up  two  spawn-takers,  who  had  gone  over  to  Carpenter's  Point  fish- 
ery during  the  day,  having  procured  212,000  shad  eggs,  aud  at  5.45 
came  to  anchor  off  Ball  Mountain.  Sent  spawn-takers  to  tend  gill- 
boats.  Furnished  John  C.  Ford,  giller  and  an  experienced  spawn- 
taker,  with  pans,  &c.,  and  was  authorized  by  Assistant  Commissioner 
Ferguson  to  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  1,000,000  for  all  good  im- 
pregnated shad  eggs.  At  midnight  spawn-takers  returned,  having 
failed  to  obtain  any  spawn.  John  C.  Ford  delivered  110,000,  making 
322,000  procured  during  the  day. 

Sunday^  May  17. — At  5  a.  m.  steamed  over  to  Battery  Station  and 
transferred  322,000  shad  eggs  to  superintendent  of  Battery  Station. 
At  7.45  a.  m.  Assistant  Commissioner  Ferguson  came  on  board  with  two 
expert  spawn-takers.  Cast  off  from  wharf;  steamed  up  Elk  Elver  and 
through  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal.  At  noon  locked  out  at 
Delaware  City,  and  proceeded  up  the  Delaware  Eiver.  Visited  How- 
clPs  fishery  at  Gloucester  Point,  New  Jersey.  Landed  Assistant  Com- 
missioner Ferguson  at  Philadelphia.  At  4.30  p.  m.  returned  to  Glouces  • 
ter  Point,  New  Jersey,  and  came  to  anchor  to  be  ready  to  tend  the 
hauls  in  the  morning,  and  make  an  examination  of  the  fishing  shores 
l)etwecn  Philadelphia  and  Chester,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
hatching  station.  Shad  eggs  procured  on  the  13th  from  the  Chesa- 
peake began  to  hatc^h  out  this  morning. 

Monday^  May  18. — At  5  a.  m.  sent  spawn-takers  to  tend  hauls  at 
Bice's  and  Howell's  fisheries.  Catch  of  fish  very  large,  but  no  ripe  fish 
to  be  found.  At  4  p.  m.  left  two  spawn -takers  at  HowelFs  fishery; 
steamed  down  the  river  and  anchored  near  Faunce'8  fishing  shore,  and 
sent  spawn-takers  to  tend  the  sundown  hauls.  At  G.30  p.  m.  spawn- 
takers  returned  with  878,000  shad  eggs  from  Faunce's  fishery  and 
263,000  from  HowelPs,  making  a  total  of  1,146,000.  From  information 
received  from  the  fishermen  and  from  our  own  observation  I  concluded 
that  in  a  few  days  a  great  many  ripe  fish  would  be  found.  The  spawning 
season  had  just  commenced  in  this  vicinity,  and  large  numbers  of  shad 
were  being  captured.  The  assistant  commissioner,  to  arouse  interest 
among  the  fishermen,  directed  me  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $10  per  1,000,000 
'  for  good  eggs,  and  his  instructions  were  carried  out.  At  sundown  depos- 
ited in  the  river  opposite  Faunce's  fishery  100,000  shad  fry,  hatched  out 
from  eggs  procured  on  the  Chesapeake.  At  7.50  p.  m.  steamed  up  to 
Philadelphia,  landed  the  assistant  commissioner,  returned  to  Gloucester 
Pointy  and  at  11.30  and  came  to  anchor. 
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Tuesday^  May  lO.-^Spawn-takers  tended  all  the  hauls  at  Bice's  and 
Howell's  fisheries  during  the  day,  but  found  no  ripe  fish.  At  6  p,  m. 
steamed  down  the  river,  and  came  to  anchor  near  Paunce's  fishery. 
Spawn-takers  returned  from  sundown  hauls  with  950,000  shad  egg^. 
At  sundown  deposited  in  the  river  opposite  Faunce's  fishing-shore 
75,000  shad  fry,  from  eggs  procured  in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Wednesday^  May  20. — Haying  received  orders  from  Assistant  Com- 
missioner Ferguson  to  return  to  Battery  Station,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md., 
this  morning,  got  under  way  at  5  a.  m.  and  steamed  down  the  Dela- 
ware River.  At  8  a.  m.  locked  into  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal, 
and  at  noon  locked  out  at  Chesapeake  City,  and  proceeded  down  Back 
Creek  and  Elk  River.  At  1  p.  m.  deposited  75,000  shad  fry  in  middle 
of  Elk  River  opposite  the  mouth  of  Bohemia  Creek ;  arrived  at  Bat- 
tery Station  at  2  p.  m.,  and  transferred  to  superintendent  of  Battery 
Station  348,000  shad  eggs ;  eggs  procured  on  the  13th  and  14th  nearly 
all  hatched  out.  On  account  of  a  severe  rain-storm  did  not  go  over  to 
east  side  of  bay ;  sent  spawn-takers  to  tend  gill  boats  near  Battery 
Station.  At  11.30  p.  m.  spawn-takers  returned  with  30,000  shad  eggs; 
transferred  them  to  superintendent  of  station. 

Thursday^  May  21. — At  4  p.  m.  left  Battery  Station  and  steamed  over 
to  North  East  River,  and  came  to  anchor  off  B,ull  Mountain.  Sent  out 
spawn-takers;  at  11  p.  m.  spawn-takers  returned  without  any  eggs. 
Eggs  received  on  the  18th  and  19th  began  to  hatch  out  in  hatching- 
jars.  Those  of  the  same  dates,  which  were  put  in  the  cones,  do  not 
seem  to  do  so  well,  as  I  find  very  many  dead  ones ;  changing  the  water 
from  the  Delaware  River  to  the  Susquehanna,  also  passing  through  the 
canal,  where  one  pari  of  it  is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  may  be 
the  cause — the  result  of  which,  only  about  50  per  cent  are  hatching 
out.    At  sundown  deposited  50,000  shad  fry  in  North  East  River. 

Friday  J  May  22. — At  6  a.  m.  steamed  over  to  Battery  Station  ;  during 
the  afternoon  deposited  in  the  channel  opposite  the  station  2£l,000  shad 
fry.  At  5  p.  m.  left  Battery  Station,  steamed  over  to  North  East  River, 
and  anchored  in  the  usual  place.  Sent  out  spawn-takers;  at  midnight 
they  returned,  but  failed  to  get  any  eggs;  the  weather  being  so  over- 
cast and  rainy,  very  few  gillers  were  out. 

Saturday y  May  23. — At  6  a.  m.  steamed  over  to  Battery  Station.  At 
9  a.  m.  left  statioti,  took  lighter  in  tow,  and  proceeded  to  Havre  de 
Grace,  Md.,  made  fast  to  Hille's  wharf,  and  took  on  board  5  tons  of  coal. 
At  noon  Assistant  Commissioner  Ferguson  came  on  board;  cast  off  and 
steamed  down  to  Battery  Station ;  transferred  348,000  shad  eggs  and 
277,000  shad  fry  to  superintendent  of  station.  At  2  p.  m.  left  station 
and  proceeded  to  Baltimore,  Md. ;  at  6  p.  m.  arrived  and  made  fast  to 
wharf  at  Chester  River  Steamboat  Company. 

Sunday,  May  24. — At  11  a.  m.  Asst.  Com.  T.  B.  Ferguson  came  on 
board;  cast  off*  and  proceeded  to  Battery  Station ;  at  3.45  p.  m.  arrived; 
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at  5.45  cast  oflf  and  returned  to  Baltimore,  arriving  there  at  10  p.  in. ; 
made  fast  to  same  wharf. 

Mondayj  May  25. — At  11.40  left  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  returned  to  Bat- 
tery Station,  aiTiving  there  at  4  p.  m.  At  4.45  steamed  over  to  North 
East  Biver  and  anchored  in  the  usual  place,  off  Bull  Mountain )  sent 
out  spawn-takers ;  spawn-takers  returned  at  midnight  with  35,000  shad 
eggs  J  fish  getting  very  scarce;  fishing  shores  at  Carpenter's  Point  and 
Bed  Bank  cut  out,  and  quite  a  number  of  the  gillers  have  stopped 
fishing. 

Tuesday^  May  26. — At  6  a.  m.  steamed  over  to  Battery  Station ;  trans- 
•  ferjred  35,000  shad  eggs  to  superintendent  of  station.  Owing  to  the 
stormy  weather  did  not  go  over  to  the  east  side  of  bay ;  spawn-takers 
tended  gillers  in  vicinity  of  station,  but  failed  to  get  any  eggs. 

Wednesday^  May  27. — At  8  a.  m.  left  station  and  steamed  up  to  Havre 
de  Grace,  Md.,  with  Assistant  Commissioner  Ferguson,  coaled  ship  and 
returned  to  station.  Beceived  orders  from  Assistant  Commissioner 
Ferguson  to  proceed  to  the  Delaware  Biver  and  make  an  investigation 
of  the  fisheries  above  Philadelphia,  as  far  as  Borden  town,  N.J. ;  spawn- 
taker  S.  J.  Ti^lbott  was  detailed  to  go  with  us  to  assist.  At  11.30  left 
Battery  Station  and  steamed  up  Elk  Biver  to  canal.  At  1.40  locked  in 
at  Chesapeake  City.  At  5  p.  m.  arrived  at  Delaware  City ;  received 
telegraphic  orders  from  Commissioner  S.  F.  Baird  to  wait  for  launch 
Cygnet  and  force  of  spawn-takers ;  locked  out  of  canal  and  came  to 
anchor  in  the  stream ;  interviewed  fishermen  on  shore  and  found  that 
very  few  shad  were  being  caught  in  this  vicinity,  and  what  were  captured 
were  down-runners. 

Thursday^  May  28. — At  anchor  in  river  opposite  Delaware  City ;  at  3.30 
p.  m.  launch  Cygnet  and  spawn-takers  anrived ;  got  under  way ;  took 
her  in  tow  and  proceeded  up  the  Delaware  Biver;  at  sundown  came  to 
anchor  off  Bed  Bank,  F.  J.,  near  to  IT.  S.  Fish  Commission  steamer 
Fish  Hawk;  communicated  with  her,  and  found  that  her  force  of  spawn- 
takers  could  tend  to  all  the  fishing  shores  in  the  vicinity. 

Friday^  May  29. — At  8  a.  m.  steamed  up  the  Delaware  Biver,  pass- 
ing Philadelphia  at  9  a.  m. ;  arrived  at  Biverton,  opposite  Ten-mile 
Point,  at  10  a.  m.  Interviewed  William  Faunce,  who  fishes  a  200- 
fathom  seine  at  this  poifit,  making  nine  hauls  a  day,  between  sunrise 
and  sunset.  The  season  was  an  average  one  in  the  yield  of  shad,  but 
for  the  past  two  weeks  no  ripe  fish  had  been  observed.  Previous  to 
that  time  they  had  been  abundant.  On  this  day,  up  to  the  time 
of  our  interview,  five  hauls  had  been  made,  yielding  90  shad.  Mr. 
Faunce  informed  me  that  he  had  been  catching  about  200  shad  a  day ; 
was  here  informed  that  there  were  about  25  gillers  who  operated  be- 
tween Petty's  Island  and  Biverton.  About  ten  days  previous  to  the 
visit  of  the  Lookout  these  gillers  had  been  very  successful,  but  since 
that  time  the  catch  had  greatly  diminished.    Left  Biverton  and  pro- 
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ceeded  up  the  Delaware,  stopping  at  fishing  shore  on  Hawk  Island,  near 
the  entrance  to  Eancocas  Creek.  This  shore  is  owned  and  operated  by 
George  Rice  &  Sons.  They  work  a  160-fathom  seine,  and  make  thirteen 
hauls  a  day.  Up  to  12.30  p.  m.  had  made  six  hauls,  and  caught  22  shad. 
The  catch  for  the  season  had  been  rather  small.  This  shore,  however, 
is  not  considered  a  very  good  one,  but  about  this  locality  30  or  more 
gillers  operate ;  was  informed  that  most  of  them  had  done  well  dur- 
ing the  season.  Attempts  were  made  to  obtain  spawn  from  the  Bice 
shore,  as  thjd  seine  was  just  about  being  landed,  but  with  no  sue 
cess.  At  1.30  continued  up  the  river,  passing  "frog-pond"  fishery 
on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  river,  about  1  mile  below  Beverly, 
which  at  this  time  was  not  in  operation.  The  owner  represented 
that  he  had  made  a  very  successful  season  before  stopping  operations; 
very  few  gillers  operate  here.  At  2.30  arrived  at  Badger's  Island 
fishery,  on  Badger's  Island,  half  a  mile  below  Burlington,  K.  J.  This 
shore  is  owned  and  fished  by  Captain  Dwyer;  works  a  200fa£hom 
seine,  averaging  ten  hauls  a  day.  Herring  very  plentiful,  but  shad 
scarce  at  this  fishery.  At  2.30  seven  hauls  had  been  made  and  40  shad 
captured ;  no  spawn  obtained.  Continued  up  river,  and  at  3.30  arrived 
at  Hayes's  fishing  shore,  half  a  mile  above  Burlington  Island,  on  the 
Jersey  shore ;  owned  and  fished  by  Captain  Van  Skiver ;  seine  200 
fathoms,  and  makes  eight  hauls  a  day ;  at  time  of  visit  six  hauls  had  been 
made  and  16  shad  caught,  with  very  good  catch  of  herring.  Left  a 
spawn-taker  here  to  examine  the  hauls  made  at  sundown.  At  4  p.  m. 
continued  up  river ;  stopped  at  4.30  and  visited  two  shores  half  a  mile 
apart,  opposite  Florence,  owned  and  fished  by  Captain  Powell.  One 
seine  measured  150  fathoms,  the  other  80 ;  hauled  only  on  ebb  tide. 
Reported  season's  catch  of  shad  very  small,  but  an  average  catch  of 
herring.  About  1  mile  above  Florence,  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore,  is 
Ivens's  fishery,  owned  and  fished  by  William  J.  Ivens;  seine  150 
fathoms  ;  fishes  it  on  high  water,  and  all  the  ebb  tide ;  catch  of  shad 
and  herring  about  an  average  for  the  season.  Had  spawn-takers  tend 
hauls  at  fisheries  all  the  way  up,  but  no  ripe  fish  were  found.  After  ex- 
amination of  Ivens's  fishery  steamed  down  the  river  and  anchored  oflf 
Burlington  for  the  night. 

Saturday^  May  30. — Sent  spawn-takers  to  tend  the  hauls  at  all  the 
fisheries  within  reach  during  the  day,  using  launch  Cygnet  to  distrib- 
ute them  at  the  different  stations.  At  9  a.  m.  got  under  way  with  Look- 
out and  proceeded  up  the  river  to  continue  the  investigation  as  far  as 
Bordentown,  K  J. ;  at  10  arrived  at  and  anchored  near  Ellis's  fishing 
shore,  situated  on  Pennsylvania  shore,  opposite  north  end  of  Newhold 
Island,  owned  and  fished  by  B.  Burt  Davis,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.;  fishes  a 
120-fathom  seine;  hauls  on  high  water,  and  all  the  ebb  tide.  While 
there  four  hauls  were  made,  7  shad  were  caught  (3  of  which  were  down- 
runners),  and  about  300  herring.    The  catch  of  shad  for  the  season  had 
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been  so  far  aboat  2,500,  herring  5,000.  As  there  were  no  more  fishing 
shores  between  here  and  Borden  town  I  interviewed  the  gillers,  and 
foand  that  bat  5  were  fishing  in  this  viciDity,  although  daring  the 
season  some  15  had  operated.  They  nse  a  very  large  mesh,  '5^  to  5}, 
so  that  nothing  but  ,very  large  fish  are  caught.  They  reported  an  aver- 
age season.  At  1  p.  m.  got  under  way  with  Lookout  and  steamed  down 
the  river  to  Burlington,  picking  up  the  spawn-takers  on  the  way  down, 
as  all  the  shores  stop  fishing  from  Saturday  noon  until  Monday  morning. 
At  2.30  p.  m.  came  to  anchor,  and  concluded  to  locate  in  the  vicinity,  it 
being  near  the  center,  and  within  easy  reach  oF  all  the  principal  fishing 
shores.  Launch  Cygnet  returned  at  4  p.  m .  with  the  remainder  of  spawn- 
takers,  but  were  not  successful  in  procuring  spawn  from  any  of  the 
fishing  shores  during  the  day. 

Sunday,  May  31. — At  5  p.  m.  sent  one  spawn-taker  down  by  train  to 
Bivington,  near  Faunce's  fishing  shore,  to  be  on  hand  to  tend  morning 
hauls,  and  to  remain  there  during  next  Monday. 

Monday,  June  1. — At  4  a.  m.  launch  Cygnet  started  with  spawn-takers 
and  boats  and  distributed  them  at  all  the  fishing  shores  in  the  immediate 
vicinity ;  at  1.30  p.  m.  got  under  way  with  Lookout  and  visited  the  fish- 
ingshores.  All  reported  a  fair  Monday's  catch  of  shad,  but  no  spawning 
fish  were  found ;  at  5  p.  m.  came  to  anchor  at  Torresdale,  4  miles  below 
Burlington,  and  concluded  to  tend  the  gillers  at  the  sundown  drift;  at 
7  p.  m.  spawn-takers  returned  with  149,000  shad  eggs,  obtained  from  the 
gillers ;  at  8  p.  m.  launch  Cygnet  returned  irom  Faunce's  fishing  shore 
with  159,000  shad  eggs,  and  reported  that  seine  cut  out.  Placed  eggs 
in  McDonald  hatching-jars ;  spawn-takers  tended  gillers  during  ebb  tide, 
but  failed  to  procure  any  spawn.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  fisher- 
men take  a  great  interest  in  the  work,  and  seem  willing  to  assist  in  every 
way^ssible.  According  to  instructions  from  Assistant  Commissioner 
Ferguson,  I  paid  the  fishing  shores  and  gillers  at  the  rate  of  $10  per 
1,000,000  for  all  good  impregnated  shad  eggs. 

Tuesday,  June  2. — At  6.30  a.  mi,  when  spawn-takers  returned  from  tend- 
ing gillers  at  morning  high  water,  steamed  up  the  river  to  Burlington 
and  anchored ;  at  8.45  got  under  way,  and  proceeded  up  river  with 
launch  Cygnet  in  tow ;  at  10  arrived  at  Borden  town,  anchored  Look- 
out, and  started  up  river  in  launch  Cygnet  to  make  an  investigation 
of  the  fisheries  as  far  as  Trenton ;  visited  Shamptown  fishery,  about  1 
mile  above  Bordentown  shore,  owned  and  fished  by  John  Seeds,  seine 
115  fathoms  long,  season's  catch  of  shad  about  2,500 ;  fish  reported  very 
scarce  now.  Had  made  several  hauls,  but  no  shad  were  caught  and 
but  150  herring.  Two  other  small  seines,  one  on  Biles  Island  and  the 
other  on  Moon  Island,  which  had  operated  at  those  points  dnring  the 
season,  I  found  had  cut  out.  The  gillers  had  nearly  all  cut  out,  not 
more  than  10  operating  the  whole  distance  from  Bordentown  to  Trenton. 
All  the  gillers  I  interviewed  reported  a  fair  season's  work;  at  1.30 
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p.  m.  arrived  back  to  Lookout,  got  her  under  way,  but  in  turning  iu 
the  narrow  channel ;  got  aground  sent  launch  Cygnet  with  boats  and 
spawn-takers  down  the  river,  to  be  in  time  for  sundown  diift  of  gillers 
hear  Torresdale ;  at  4.45  p.  in.  vessel  afloat,  and  proceeded  down  the 
river ;  at  6  p.  m.  anchored  near  Torresdale ;  at  7  p.  m.  spawn-takers  re- 
turned to  vessel  with  233,000  shad  eggs ;  sent  spawn-takers  out  again, 
but  returned  at  midnight  without  any  spawn. 

Wednesday^  June  3. — At  6.30  a.  m.  got  under  way  and  steamed  up  to 
Burlington  and  came  to  anchor.  Had  numerous  visits  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  place,  who  seem  to  take  a  great  Interest  in  the  work.  At 
4.45  p.  m.  steamed  down  the  river  and  anchored  near  Torresdale.  Sent 
launch  Cygnet  with  spawn -takers  and  boats  8  miles  down  the  river  to 
tend  on  the  gillers  in  the  vicinity  of  Ten  Mile  Point.  At  7.30  spawn- 
takers  from  gillers  in  the  vicinity  of  vessel  returned  with  301,000  shad 
eggs.  As  al)  available  jars  were  occupied,  I  placed  some  eggs  in  hatch- 
ing cones.  At  11.30  p.  m.  launch  Cygnet  returned  with  spawn-takers, 
but  failed  to  procure  any  spa^wn.  Young  fish  from  eggs  obtained  on 
the  1st  instant  began  to  hatch  out  this  evening. 

Thursday  J  June  4. — Spawn-takers  tended  gillers  on  several  drifts  dur- 
ing the  night,  but  did  not  get  any  more  spawn.  At  6  a.  m.  got  under 
way  and  steamed  up  to  Burlington  and  came  to  anchor.  Eeceived  tele- 
graphic instructions  from  Assistant  Commissioner  Ferguson  to  send 
launch  Cygnet,  two  spawn-takers,  and  one  boat  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to 
cooperate  with  Mr.  Ellis  in  gathering  spawn  for  hatching  purposes  in 
Fish  Commission  car  Ko.  3,  and  also  to  continue  operations  on  the  river 
with  Lookout  and  proceed  to  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.  I  regretted  exceed- 
ingly that  I  could  not  remain  in  the  vicinity  a  few  days  longer  so  as  I 
could  show  the  young  fish  to  the  people  of  Burlington  and  this  vicinity 
hatched  out  from  spawn  obtained  here.  At  11  a.  m.  steamed  over  to 
Bristol,  Pa.,  took  on  board  2  tons  of  coal,  and  at  1  p.  m.  steamed  down 
the  river,  stopping  at  different  points  on  the  way  and  paying  the  fish- 
ermen for  spawn  obtained  from  them.  At  3.30  p.  m.  passed  Philadel- 
phia. At  4.30  came  to  anchor  off  Gloucester  Point,  ISTew  Jersey.  Yonng 
fish  hatching  out  very  fast. 

Friday^  June  5. — At  4.30  a  m.  deposited  15,000  shad  fry  in  the  middle 
of  river  opposite  Gloucester  Point.  At  5  a.  m.  got  under  way  and 
steamed  down  the  river.  At  9  a.  m.  entered  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Canal.  At  noon  locked  out  at  Chesapeake  City,  and  steamed 
down  Back  Creek  and  Elk  River.  I  have  to  report  that  during  the 
time  of  passing  the  canal  the  temperature  of  the  hatching  room  reached 
100^,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  hatching  jars  increasing  ac- 
cordingly, so  that  with  the  great  heat  and  the  change  of  water  in  the 
canal  150,000  young  fish  died.  At  3.  30  p.  m.  arrived  at  Battery  Sta- 
tion, Havre  de  Grace,  Md.;  transferred  338,000 eggs  and  177,000  young 
shad  fry  to  superintendent  of  station;  dismantled  hatching  apparatus. 
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seQt  it  on  shore,  and  put  it  in  store-room  at  station,  taking  receipt  for 
same. 

I  beg  to  state  that  I  consider  the  vicinity  oi  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and 
down  the  river  toward  Petty's  Island,  just  above  Philadelphia,  a  good 
locality  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  spawn  for  hatching  shad.  And  I 
would  also  state  that  if  a  party  should  be  sent  to  that  vicinity  they 
should  be  on  the  ground  ready  for  work  not  later  than  May  10,  as  from 
that  time  to  (he  end  of  the  fishing  season  a  great  many  ripe  fish  will 
be  found. 

U.  S.  P.  C.  Steamer  Lookout, 

Port  Jeffersafij  Long  Island^  N,  F.,  August  23, 1885. 


Table  X. — Beoord  of  shad-hatching  operations  conducted  at  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  and 
on  the  Delaware  River ,  on  the  V,  S.  Fish  CommisbioH  steamer  Lookout f  from  May  13 
to  June  5,  1885,  by  James  A,  Smith,  U.  S.  N. 


Date. 

Bipe  fifth. 

ESKS 

Transferred 
to  Battery  SUtion. 

Fish  deposited. 

Day  of  week. 

Day  of 
month. 

Males. 

obtained. 

Fe.     , 
males.  ^ 

Eggs. 

Fish. 

H'ambcr. 

Place. 

WedaeadAy.. 

1885. 
Mavis 

7 
9 

10 
8 

8 
11 
14 

0 

217. 000 
838,000 
529, 000 
82-2.000 



Tharaday....  :Hay  14 

Friday May  15 

Sataraay iHay  16 

1 

165,666 

520. 000 
322,000 

378,000 

348.000 

35,000 

Monday  . .  .  iMav  18 

12               Id  11.140.000 

100,000 
75,000 
75,000 

50,000 
25.000 

Middle  of  Delaware 

Tneaday 

Wednesday.. 

Monday 

May  19 
May  20 

May  25 

10 

1 
1 

14 
1 

1 

950.000 
30,000 

35.000 

.......... 

277,000 

River,  opposite 
Fannoe's  fishery. 

Middle  of  Delaware 
River,  opposite 
Faance's  fishery. 

Middle  of  Elk  River, 
Md.,  opposite 
month  of  Sohemia 
Creek. 

Opposite  Bull  Mount- 
ain. NoTth  East 
River,  Md. 

Opposite  Battery 
Station,  in  channel. 

Monday 

Jane  1 
Jnne  2 
June  3 
June  5 

0 

8 

10 

'1! 

12 

808,000 
233,000 
301,000 

Tneadav. .. . 

Wo(hM:Mlay.. 
Friday 

838,' 666 

"*i77,'666 

"is,"  666 

Middle  of  river.oppo- 
site  CMoncester 
Point,Kew  Jersey. 

Total.. 

85 

108 

4.409,000 

2,116,000 

454,000 

840,000 
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Ut9«— REPORT  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OT  THE  C  A.  FISH  OODmiSSIOrV 
STEAHER  FISH  HAWK,  IN  SHAD  HATCHINO,  ON  THE  DEI.AWARB 
RITER.  SEASON  OF  1885. 

By  li.  W.  PIEPMETEB, 

Ensign,  U,  5.  N.,  Ctnnmanding. 

I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of 
the  steamer  Fish  Hawk  in  the  shad-hatching  work  on  the  Delaware: 

In  obedience  to  your  order  of  May  19, 1886, 1  proceeded  on  the  next 
lay  down  the  Potomac  Biver  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  up  the  Dela- 
(Fare,  arriving  at  Gloucester  Point,  New  Jersey,  at  1  p.  m.,  May  23, 
liaving  been  detained  at  Cape  Henry  by  heavy  easterly  squalls,  and 
It  Delaware  Breakwater  by  a  thick  fog.  Hoisted  out  steam-launch,  and 
iteanied  down  the  river  to  interview  fishermen. 

May  23. — ^The  first  fishing  shore  I  visited  was  owned  by  Howell  & 
Bunt.  Mr.  Howell  was  at  first  decidedly  averse  to  having  any  of  our 
men  handle  his  fish,  stating  that  some  men  who  had  been  there  before  the 
irrival  of  the  Fish  Hawk  had  handled  his  fish  so  roughly  as  to  render 
them  unsalable.  I,  however,  finally  persuaded  him  to  give  our  men  a 
trial,  promising  him  that  they  should  be  very  careful,  and  agreeing  to 
pay  for  all  fish  they  might  spoil.  I  agreed  to  pay  for  all  spawning  shad 
^  cents  for  each  female,  or  $10  per  1.000,000  for  all  impregnated  eggs. 
For  the  use  of  milters  no  comx)en8ation  was  allowed.  This  shore  is 
known  as  the  Gloucester  Point  fishery. 

I  next  visited  two  other  fisheries  owned  and  managed  by  Bice  & 
Bakeoven.  They  are  the  Howell's  Cove  fishery  and  the  Eagle  Point 
Sshery.  I  made  arrangements  with  both  the  managers,  and  found 
them  disposed  to  assist. 

I  also  made  arrangements  with  a  number  of  gillers,  offering  them 
|20  per  1,000,000  for  all  impregnated  eggs,  in  good  condition,  that  they 
might  deliver  on  board,  and  the  same  terms  for  such  as  they  gave  the 
spawn-takers  as  the  owners  of  seines  were  to  receive.  All  the  gillers  I 
talked  with  were  favorably  disposed,  and  seemed  to  appreciate  the 
trnportauce  of  the  work. 

It  being  Saturday  afternoon  all  the  seines  had  hauled  up  for  Sunday, 
And  no  more  fish  will  be  taken  until  Monday  morning.  Mr.  F.  N.  Clark 
loined  the  ship. 

May  25. — I  sent  out  five  spawn- takers,  two  to  Gloucester  Point,  two 
to  Howell's  Cove,  and  one  to  Eagle  Point.  Three  of  my  men,  under 
instructions  at  Havre  de  Grace,  had  not  returned,  but  arrived  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  Kew  Jersey  fish  commission  came  on  board  and  inspected  the 
hatching  apparatus.  They  urged  the  advisability  of  having  the  Fish 
Hawk  co-operate  with  them  in  their  hatching  operations  about  Trenton 
later  in  the  season. 
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At  5  p.  m.  I  got  under  way  and  Hteamed  down  the  river  about  6  miles, 
and  at  6  p.  m.  anchored  off  Fauuce's  fishery.  Mr.  Clark  and  I  visited 
Faunce's  seine  haul,  and  another  owned  by  the  Bakeoven  Brothers. 
Made  arrangements  with  both  to  procure  spawn.  Got  98,000  eggs  from 
Faunce's  in  the  one  haul  we  were  able  to  attend,  504,000  from  Howell's 
Cove,  266,000  from  Eagle  Point;  total,  868,000  eggs,  i^o  returns  from 
Gloucester  Point. 

May  26. — Early  in  the  morning  I  finished  the  examination  of  the  fish- 
ing shores.  There  is  one  just  above  Billingsport,  and  one  about  2  miles 
below.  The  one  above  is  owned  by  one  of  the  Faunces,  and  the  one 
below  by  Bennett  Brothers.  The  one  just  above  Billingsport  cut  oat 
in  the  evening.  The  total  number  of  QQgu  received  this  day  was  434,000. 
But  few  fish  were  caught;  total  to  date,  1,302,000.  We  have  as  yet  re- 
ceived no  eggs  from  Gloucester  Point,  and  the  gillers  are  doing  very 
poorly,  catching  very  few,  and  none  ripe. 

In  the  evening  I  anchored  above  the  Schuykill,  with  th^  idea  of  avoid, 
ing  the  oil  coming  out  of  that  river. 

May  27. — ^The  total  number  of  eggs  taken  to-day  was  943,000.  Of 
this  number  167,000  were  taken  from  gillers.  One  giller  refused  to 
allow  his  fish  to  be  overhauled  because  the  spawn-taker  could  not  i>ay 
cash.  In  future  I  shall  provide  my  men  with  a  little  money,  so  as  to 
be  prepared  for  a  similar  case. 

Mr.  Clark's  assistants  arrived  to-day.  They  went  out  among  the  gill- 
ers, but  were  unsuccessful.  No  eggs  have  as  yet  been  obtained  from 
Gloucester  Point.  The  eggs  put  in  the  cones  and  jars  on  the  25th  and 
26th  are  doing  well.    Some  of  the  25th  are'  nearly  hatched  out. 

Jfay28.— The  spawn-takers  got  677,000  eggs  today,  64,000  from 
Howell's  Cove,  457,000  from  Bennett's  fishery,  and  156,000  from  Eagle 
Point;  total  to  date,  2,922,000.    Five  shores  were  attended. 

May  29. — Result  of  the  day's  work  as  follows :  Howell's  Cove,  640,000; 
Faunce's,  110,000 ;  Bennett  Brothers,  143,000;  total,  .893,000;  total  to 
date,  3,815,000. 

Yesterday  156,000  eggs  were  taken  from  one  shad  at  Eagle  Point 
fishery,  owned  by  Rice  &  Bakeoven.  The  eggs  were  brought  in  by 
Jacob  Svedlin,  quartermaster,  and  carefully  measured.  He  stated  that 
he  had  stripped  only  one  shad.  Mr.  Clark  and  I  visited  the  fishery  this 
morning  and  obtained  the  corroborative  evidence  of  Mr.  Bakeoven  and 
one  of  the  men.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  true.  The  fish  weighed  about 
6  pounds. 

Eggs  and  young  fish  apparently  in  good  condition.  A  few  dead  eggs 
have  been  removed  from  the  surface. 

May  30. — Spawn  was  obtained  from  Howell's  Cove,  160,000  eggs  from 
two  fish.  No  haul  was  made  later  than  4  p.  m.,  all  the  seines  being 
hauled  up  for  Sunday. 

This  afternoon  I  took  250,000  young  fish  down  to  Rice  &  Bakeoven's 
fisheries,  to  show  the  fishermen  some  of  the  results  of  the  hatching 
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work.  The  exiiibition  aroused  considerable  enthuRiasin,  both  owners 
and  employees  exaniiiiiug  the  small  fry  with  great  interest  They  are 
qaite  enthusiastic,  and  help  our  men  in  every  possible  way.  After  they 
had  all  seen  and  examined  the  tish  I  put  the  fry  overboard. 

June  1.— This  being  Monday,  with  the  wind  in  a  favorable  direction, 
the  catch  was  large  and  the  yield  of  spawn  was  in  proportion.  We 
got  from  Howell's  Cove  1,025,000,  from  Pannce's  350,000,  from  Ben- 
nett's 362,000;  total  for  the  day,  1,737,000;  total  to  date,  6,712,000. 
Gloucester  Point  has  not  yet  furnished  any  eggs.  I  have  taken  the 
spawn-takers  away  from  that  shore  and  shall  utilize  them  among  the 
gillers.  The  launch  being  disabled  I  attended  the  boats  with  the  ship 
and  anchored  in  the  evening  off  Faunce's  fishery,  below  Bed  Bank.  I 
took  young  fish  ashore  at  Faunce's  and  Bennett's,  and  after  showing 
them  I  put  them  overboard  in  deep  water.  I  have  deposited  up  to  date 
985,000  young  fry. 

June  2, — Received  spawn  as  follows:  Howell's  Cove,  454,000;  Ben- 
nett's, 260,000 ;  Faunce's,  148,000;  total,  862,000.  Sent  spawn-takers 
among  the  gillers,  but  without  results. 

JuneS. — ^Numberof  eggs  received  today,  1,004,000,  as  follows:  184,000 
from  Bennett's,  692,000  from  Howell's  Cove,  128,000  from  Eagle  Point. 
Deposited  yesterday  and  to-day,  1,100,000. 

June  4. — All  the  fisheries  except  Howell's  Cove  have  cut  out.  From 
this  fishery  we  obtained  today  1,120,000  eggs.  Bice  &  Bakeoven  are 
barely  making  expenses,  but  will  hold  on  until  next  Monday  in  the  hope 
of  a  good  haul  after  Sunday.  The  proportion  of  ripe  fish  is  increasing, 
but  the  number  of  fish  caught  is  decreasing.  Put  over  today  1,170,000 
young  fish. 

Jtiwe  5.— Obtained  564,^000  eggs  to-day,  making  a  total  of  9,270,000. 
Deposited  496,000  young  fry. 

June  6. — No  ripe  fish  to-day.  At  noon  the  seine  was  haiiled  up  for 
Sunday.  Put  overboard  700,000  young  shad  from  eggs  obtained  on 
the  1st. 

June  8. — Eight  thousand  eggs  were  obtained  from  gillers,  but  all  died 
and  were  thrown  overboard.  They  were  in  bad  condition  when  received 
on  board,  owing  to  the  rough  weather. 

June  9. — To-day  596,000  were  obtained  from  Howell's  Cove.  Owing 
to  the  rough  weather,  the  eggs  were  received  in  a  bad  condition,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  only  a  small  proportion  will  hatch  out.  The  eggs  were 
obtained  by  the  spawn-takers  at  10  p.  m.  and  could  not  be  put  on  board 
and  in  the  hatching  apparatus  until  4  a.  m.  to-day.  Det)osited  1,346,000 
young  fish  from  eggs  obtained  on  the  2d  and  3d  instants. 

Eggs  received  to  date,  9,874,000.  Howell's  Cove  will  cut  out  tonight. 
I  have  seen  the  owners  in  reference  to  continuing  the  fishing  after  the 
lOtb,  but  find  that  the  compensation  for  eggs  will  not  induce  them  to 
fish  after  the  close  of  the  season,  even  if  permission  could  be  obtained. 
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Besides,  the  grass  la  so  heavy  that  in  a  few  days  it  would  be  almoU 
im]>088ible. 

Jun^  10. — HowelPs  Cove  has  cut  out.  Eeceived  last  night  738,000 
eggs.  Deposited  896,000.  Total  number  of  eggs  received  during  the 
season,  10,604,000.  I  shall  proceed  to  Burlington,  K.  J.,  to  finish  hatch- 
ing the  eggs  on  board,  and  put  them  over  at  that  place. 

June  11  and  12. — Steamed  up  to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  lay  there  for 
two  days.  Put  over  450,000  young  fish.  Found  that  only  200,000  of 
the  eggs  received  on  June  9  hatched  out. 

Juv^  13. — I  left  Burlington  and  proceeded  to  Port  Bichmond,  filled  up 
with  coal  and  stores,  and  steamed  down  the  ba^'.  Put  over  the  re- 
maining young  fish,  670,000,  which  had  just  hatched  out,  off  Billings- 
port. 

Bemarks. — I  regard  the  Delaware  as  an  excellent  field  of  operatioDS 
for  the  Fish  Commission  during  the  shad  season.  At  the  time  the 
Fish  Hawk  arrived  there  the  fish  had  evidently  been  spawning  for 
some  time.  We  were  told  stories  of  much  larger  catches  of  fish  than 
any  that  took  place  while  we  were  there.  Though  it  is  probable  that 
the  proportion  of  .ripe  fish  was  not  so  great  at  that  time,  still  out  of 
these  great  numbers  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  many  spawning  fish 
might  have  been  obtained. 

All  the  principal  shores  are  from  4  to  12  miles  below  Philadelphia. 
What  effect  the  oil  and  other  impurities  in  the  water  may  have  on  the 
young  fish  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  though  I  have  several  times 
observed  a  sluggishness  in  their  movements  that  I  can  ascribe  to  no 
other  cause.  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  young  fish  or  the  partly 
developed  eggs  could  be  transported  to  some  point  at  least  10  miles 
above  Philadelphia. 

We  have  obtained  by  far  the  largest  number  of  eggs  from  the  HowelFs 
Cove  fishery,  7,166,000  out  of  a  total  of  10,604,000  5  while  from  the 
Gloucester  Point  fishery  none  were  received. 

The  two  shores  almost  join  each  other.  The  first  is  a  comparatively 
retired  cove,  with  a  decided  curve  inland,  well  clear  of  the  diannd, 
while  the  other  is  a  straight  shore,  near  the  channel,  and  near  the 
Gloucester  ferry  slip. 

Faunce's  seine  haul,  though  we  did  not  get  so  many  ripe  fish  there 
as  at  Bennett's,  has  a  reputation  for  big  roe  shad.  It  is  also  well  out  of 
the  main  channel.  It  is  said  to  have  numerous  springs  at  the  bottom. 
Bennett's  is  also  said  to  have  springs  at  the  bottom. 

I  think  that  with  an  earlier  start  next  season,  the  work  of  this  year 
can  be  doubled  or  trebled. 

I  append  a  table  showing  in  statistical  form  the  number  of  ^ggi 
received,  proportion  hatched  out,  time  of  hatching,  disposition,  tem- 
perature, &c. 
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13S.-rAI.I.IlVO  OFF  IN  THE  FlftHBBlBS  OF  n AJLTA. 

By  JOHN  WOBTHIIVOTOIir. 

[Dispatch  No.  ^  to  the  State  DepartmeDt.] 

The  fish  question  has  come  to  be  a  very  serioas  one  for  the  iuhabitants 
of  these  islands.  Tear  by  year  the  supply  of  fish  has  been  gradually 
falling  off  in  Maltese  waters,  until  less  than  one-half  the  number  of 
fishermen  are  engaged  in  the  industry  now  that  were  engaged  in  it 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Fish  having  become  comparatively  scarce,  the 
prices  have  advanced  proportionately,  and  not  a  few  of  the  poorer  class 
of  the  population  are  unable  to  afford  themselves  fish  at  all.  The  fish 
that  are  caught  in  the  deep  water  off  the  shores  are  of  excellent  quality, 
but  of  migratory  habits.  When,  however,  the  seasons  arrive  for  the 
taking  of  the  better  grades  of  fish,  it  is  found  that  the  yearly  catch 
continues  to  decrease,  and  at  such  a  rate  that  considerable  anxiety  has 
arisen  lest  the  supply  will  ultimately  fail  entirely  unless  measures  are 
taken  not  only  to  prevent  further  depopulation,  but  also  to  preserve, 
cultivate,  and  increase  the  yield.  I  believe  the  bays  and  coasts  of  Malta 
are  well  adapted  for  the  propagation  of  fish,  but  proper  and  intelligent 
measures  need  adoption  and  accomplishment  before  they  can  be  made 
to  supply  the  demand.  With  the  end  in  view  of  increasing  and  foster- 
ing the  fisheries  of  the  island,  a  fish  commission  has  been  formed  in 
Malta. 

I  have  received  an  official  communication,  dated  YaJetta,  Malta,  Jan- 
uary 7,  1885,  from  Walter  Hely-Hutchinsou,  lieutenant-governor  and 
chief  secretary  of  the  Government  of  Malta,  which  is  as  follows: 

^'A  commission  is  at  present  sitting  in  Malta  with  a  view  of  inquiring 
into  the  fishery  regulations. 

^'The  committee  has  to  be  supplied  with  any  information  that  can  be 
obtained  on  the  subject  of  the  preservation  and  culture  of  marine  fish 
which  may  be  available. 

<'  I  am  given  to  understand  that  instructive  and  interesting  informa< 
tiou  ou  this  subject  can  be  obtained  from  America. 

"I  am  directed  by  his  excellency  the  governor  to  ask  whether  you 
would  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  me  with  any  such  information. 

"I  assure  your  Department  that  any  information  it  may  furnish  the 
Malta  Government  on  this  important  subject  will  be  gratefully  received 
and  highly  appreciated  by  the  governor  and  the  Maltese  people." 

If  it  is  within  tbe  province  of  the  Department  to  obtain  from  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission,  or  from  other  sources,  any  informaticn 
which  may  meet  this  request,  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  and  impart  it 
to  the  Government  of  Malta. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Maltaj  January  10, 1385. 
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Tol.  T,  JVo.  36.    Washington,  D.  C.    Sept.  38,  188ff. 
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1S4*^B1EP0BT   OF    ftBA]>-HATCBIIfO   OPEBATIONft   AT    BATTBBY 
STATIOIV,  BATBE  BE  OBAOfi,  BB.,  fIBAftON  OF  18S6. 

By  WVLIjIAWL  HAmiiBIf, 

Superintendent  of  Battery  Station, 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  of  the  operations  in 
shad-hatching  at  this  station  daring  the  spring  of  1885,  accompanied 
by  tables  showing  in  detail  the  work  performed. 

Although  the  work  of  the  present  year  about  trebled  that  done  last 
season,  the  capacity  of  the  station  was  by  no  means  taxed  to  its  utmost. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  advantage  was  taken  of  every  opportunity  to 
make  the  work  successful,  and  to  accomplish  all  that  was  expected  of 
the  station. 

Tlie  season  was  unusually  backward,  and  we  were  much  inconve- 
nienced by  the  prolonged  presence  of  ice  in  the  river,  which  cut  off  com- 
munication with  Havre  de  Orace,,  Md.  On  the  island,  however,  the 
preparations  for  the  work  were  steadily  pdshed  forward. 

The  system  pursued  during  the  spring  of  1884',  of  fishing  the  seine  by 
contract,  did  not  result  as  satisfactorily  as  was  hoped,  and  it  was  deemed 
best  not  to  attempt.the  same  experiment  this  year.  It  being  necessary 
to  have  the  services  of  an  experienced  fisherman  to  act  as  captain  of 
the  seine,  the  position  was  offered  to  Mr.  Everett  Thompson,  a  citizen  of 
Havre  de  Grace,  and  was  accepted.  Mr.  Thompson  reported  at  the  sta- 
tion April  1st  with  two  seine-menders  and  riggers,  when  the  seine  was 
removed  from  its  storage,  ropes  taken  out,  and  the  operation  of  rigging 
the  net  commenced.  Such  dispatch  was  used  that  by  the  14th  of  April 
this  work  was  completed,  although  interrupted  on  several  occasions  by 
stormy  weather.  When  ready  for  fishing  the  seine  measured  1,280 
fathoms  in  length. 

While  the  seine  was  being  rigged,  attempts  were  made  to  sweep  the 
hauls  to  remove  any  obstructions  which  might  have  lodged  from  the 
spring  rains  and  freshets.  As  the  ice  did  not  leave  the  river  until 
almost  time  for  fishing  operations  to  commence,  and  as  the  force  was 
at  this  time  inadequate  to  perform  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  done  to 
put  the  station  on  a  proper  footing  for  the  season's  work,  the  IT.  S.  Fish 
Commission  steamer  Fish  Hawk  was  ordered  here  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  out  these  obstructions,  and  for  rendering  any  assistance  neces- 
sary to  equip  the  station  thoroughly.  She  arrived  on  April  2,  and  her 
crew  was  put  to  work  with  small  boats  and  launches  to  clean  the  hauls. 
The  work,  howevei!,  was  much  interrupted  by  the  heavy  and  ooatiniial 
BulL  U.  B.  F.  0.  85 26 
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iVesbets  in  the  river,  caused  by  the  early  rains  and  the  melting  of  snow 
and  ice,  so  that  the  work  was  not  satisfactorily  completed  until  the 
23d  of  the  month.  Mr.  Piepmeyer,  commanding  the  vessel,  i-eported 
to  the  Commissioner,  and  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Havre  de 
Grace,  coal  ship,  and  leave  for  Washington.  On  the  24th  the  steamer 
left  the  station  for  the  coal  wharf,  and  on  the  25th  passed  again  on  the 
way  to  Washington. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  under  orders  from  the  Commissioner,  Launch  No. 
68  left  Battery  Station  for  the  Potomac  Biver  to  assist  in  the  shad 
work  at  that  point.  Launch  No.  82  was  ordered  to  accompany  her  as 
far  as  fresh  water  in  the  Potomac,  because  of  the  inability  of  No.  68  to 
travel  in  salt  water  after  the  supply  of  fresh  water  for  her  boilers  had 
become  exhausted,  while  No.  82  is  furnished  with  a  keel  condenser. 
The  trip  was  successfully  made,  and  Launch  No.  82  returned  to  this 
station  on  April  13. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  April  the  force  was  daily  increased  un- 
til by  the  16th  the  entire  gang  for  fishing  the  seine  was  complete. 
The  weather  still  continued  cold  and  stormy,  and  interfered  much  with 
the  success  of  the  season's  work. 

On  the  16th  of  April  the  first  haul  of  the  seine  was  made,  and  it  was 
thereafter  worked  regularly  and  thoroughly  until  the  27th  of  May, 
when  the  force  was  discharged,  and  fishing  operations  ceased.  In  the 
period  during  which  the  seine  was  worked,  109  hauls  were  made,  50  ebb 
and  59  flood.  The  total  catch  of  shad  for  the  season  was  3,512 ;  only 
167,125  herring  were  hauled,  as  there  was  no  market  for  firesh  fish,  and 
the  commission  was  not  prepared  to  salt. 

The  catch  of  shad  was  far  below  that  anticipated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  but  the  cause  is  attributable  to  many  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances. The  backward  season,  continual  storms,  muddy  water  in 
the  river,  and  principally  the  conation  of  the  apron  upon  which  the 
seine  was  landed,  all  contributed  to  make  the  season  as  non-productive 
as  it  proved. 

Much  trouble  was  experienced  with  this  apron  last  year,  and  one  of 
the  first  moves  the  present  season  was  an  examination  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable into  its  condition.  It  was  discovered  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
ai)ron  was  off  the  bottom,  which  would  afford  an  easy  avenue  of  escape 
for  the  fish  on  the  landing  of  the  seine,  and  efforts  to  remedy  this  were 
made  by  piling  dirt  and  gravel  along  the  edge  of  the  apron  to  force  the* 
8ii]  down  level  with  the  bottom,  or  to  fill  up  the  open  space  referred  to. 
After  this  was  done  an  examination  showed  that  the  apron  was  much 
improved,  though  by  no  means  satisfactory.  However,  as  the  season 
was  upon  us  we  had  to  do  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Later  on  will  be  submitted  recommendations  with  reference  to  this 
matter. 

The  herring  came  on  in  the  greatest  abundance  this  year,  constantly 
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orowdiDg  the  seiue  to  such  au  exteut  thut  it  became  necessary  to  allow 
these  fish  to  escape,  a«  there  was  no  way  of  taking  care  of  them. 
.  The  hatching  house  had  been  placed  in  order  for  the  reception  of 
shad  e^gs,  and  on  the  21st  of  April  the  first  instalment  of  eggs  was  re- 
ceived. From  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  season,  June  11,  eggs 
were  taken  daily  ftt>m  the  fish  captured  in  the  seine  and  from  the  floats 
and  gillers  operating  in  the  neighborhood.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  accompanying  tables  of  operations  that  the  yield  of  eggs  from 
the  seine  was  1,253,000,  and  from  the  gillers  and  other  sources  12,104,000, 
making  a  total  of  13,357,000.  Of  this  number  there  was  an  aggregate 
loss  of  3,065,000,  thus  leaving  as  fish  hatched  10,292,000.  This  number 
was  augmented  from  outside  sources  by  433,000,  as  will  be  shown  by  an 
examination  of  the  table  of  hatching  operations.  With  this  addition 
the  number  of  shad  produced  waH  10,725,000,  which  were  about  evenly 
distributed  between  the  waters  about  the  station  and  streams  in  other 
localities  and  States.  The  accompanying  table  of  distribution  will 
show  each  deposit. 

Daring  the  season  reports  were  received  that  large  numbers  of  ripe 
shad  were  being  captured  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  by  the  gillers 
operating  in  that  neighborhood  between  Carpenter's  and  Turkey  Points* 
A  portion  of  the  force  was  sent  out  to  attend  thede  fishermen  as  far  as 
practicable,  but  the  distance  was  so  great  and  the  time  of  lifting  the 
nets  so  inconvenient  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  work  this  neighbor- 
hood as  thoroughly  as  was  desired. 

Accordingly,  under  orders  ftom  the  assistant  commissioner,  the 
steamer  Lookout  arrived  at  the  station  on  May  13,  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  eggs  from  this  locality.  She  left  the  station  each  night,  cftr- 
rying  two  expert  spawn-takers  and  an  extra  boat,  and  returned  next 
morning.  The  eggs  which  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  vessel  were  then  transferred  to  the  station.  This  work  was 
continued  until  May  17,  when,  with  Assistant  Commissioner  Ferguson 
on  board,  the  Lookout  left  for  a  visit  of  inspection  of  the  Delaware  River, 
where  it  was  reported  shad  were  being  caught  in  great  abundance. 
The  vessel  returned  to  the  station  on  the  20th,  after  a  very  successful 
trip,  having  obtained  in  the  short  time  there  nearly  2,000,000  eggs, 
only  a  portion  of  which,  however,  was  transferred  to  the  hatching  house 
at  this  station.  After  the  return  of  the  steamer  the  nightly  trips  to  the 
eastern  shore  were  resumed  and  continued  until  May  27,  when  the 
vessel  again  left  for  the  Delaware  Biver,  taking  an  expert  spawn-taker. 

In  all  cases  when  the  steamer  transferred  eggs  to  Battery  Station 
due  credit  was  given  for  the  number,  and  a  careful  reference  to  the 
table  of  hatching  operations  will  show  that  during  the  season  the  sta- 
tion received  from  the  vessel  2,087,000  eggs,  and  433,000  young  shad. 

The  work  on  the  Delaware  proving  so  successful,  the  Commissioner 
ordered  Launch  iNo.  82,  on  duty  at  this  station,  to  proceed  to  that  locality 
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with  an  extra  boat  and  two  first-class  spawn-takers,  to  assist  tho  steamer 
Lookout.  The  laancb,  under  Cockswain  Cleaveland,  left  on  May  28, 
and  returned  June  7. 

Pool  experiments. — The  experiment  attempted  in  previous  years 
of  confining  unripe  shad  in  the  pool  until  they  had  become  sufficiently 
'*  soft  ^  to  yield  spawn,  was  repeated  this  season,  but  with  little  or  no 
success. 

Several  seine  hauls  offish  were  turned  into  the  pool,  and  at  intervals 
the  shad  would  be  removed  and  examined.  Most  of  those  captured 
proved  **  hard  ^  or  "  rotten  ripe,''  and  but  a  very  small  number  of  eggs 
was  obtained  from  this  source.  The  few  eggs  taken  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  sound  and  healthy  at  the  time  of  stripping,  but  soon 
after  being  placed  in  the  hatching  jars,  would  form  into  knots.  No 
fish  were  produced  from  the  eggs  thus  obtained,  and  I  again  advance 
the  opinion  that  this  experiment  is  not  practicable.  The  shad  are  un- 
used to  a  confined  space  like  the  pool,  and  are  eager  to  escape.  Failing 
in  this,  they  become  frightened  and  rush  against  the  sides  of  the  pool 
sind  the  wire  grating  of  the  gates,  bruising  themselves  severely,  causing 
the  appearance  of  fungus,  and  afterwards  death.  Probably  another 
cause  of  failure  this  season  was  the  presence  in  the  pool  of  herring  in 
such  large  numbers.  Their  continual  agitation  stirred  up  the  mud  and 
sediment  on  the  bottom,  and  the  sliming  of  the  water,  in  addition,  made 
It  extremely  unwholesome,  large  numbers  of  fish  dying  daily. 

Another  and  dangerous  feature  was  noticed  in  this  connection.  The 
>vater  usedin  the  jars  for  hatching  purposes  was  pumped  from  this  pool 
Mito  the  two  large  tanks  in  the  water-tower,  whence  it  passed  through 
I'ipes  into  the  hatching  house.  About  the  18th  of  May,  when  the  pool 
was  crowded  with  shad  and  herring,  it  was  noticed  by  the  attendants 
of  the  hatching  house  that  the  water  was  flowing  less  freely,  and  the 
('<;^gs  began  to  present  a  dirty  and  sickly  appearance.  A  prompt  in- 
vestigation showed  that  the  water  contained  large  quantities  of  dirt 
nnd  slime  caused  by  the  fish  in  the  pool.  The  water  was  immediately 
turned  off  and  the  pipes  and  jars  thoroughly  cleaned.  It  was  pro- 
]iosed  to  remedy  this  evil  by  running  a  new  suction  pipe  outside  of  the 
pool,  and  sufficient  pipe  for  the  purpose  was  ordered ;  before  it  arrived, 
Iiowever,  the  condition  of  the  eggs  became  such  as  to  make  it  imper- 
ative that  the  cause  of  this  pollution  should  be  removed.  Accordingly, 
)a  my  earnest  recommendation,  the  assistant  commissioner  instructed 
t  hat  the  pool  gates  be  opened  and  the  fish  allowed  to  escape.  This  was 
(lone  at  once,  and  in  a  short  time,  the  eggs  resumed  their  normal  con- 
dition. 

The  experiments  designed  with  the  pool  were  thus  practically  ended 
lor  this  season,  as  the  catch  of  fish  after  the  opening  of  the  gates  was 
80  small  that  the  seine  was  stopped  a  few  days  after. 

By  judicious  management  and  untiring  application  on  the  part  of 
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experts  Saaerhoff  and  Tolbert,  who  wero  in  charge  of  the  hatching 
hoQse,  the  Iokb  of  eggs  from  the  polhition  of  the  pool  water,  altboagU 
of  cousiderable  extent,  was  kept  as  low  as  possible. 

Every  efibrt  was  made  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  this  pool  ezperi 
ment,  bat  withoat  saccess.  To  facilitate  the  hauling  of  the  jhhA  seine, 
and  also  to  allow  more  space  for  the  fish,  the  several  interior  aprons 
and  bulkheads  were  removed  this  spring,  and  one  apron  only  was 
placed  in  the  northern  end  of  the  pool.  This  worked  more  satisfactorily 
than  the  first  arrangement.  By  the  direction  of  the  assistant  com- 
missioner, a  space  of  some  20  feet  was  netted  off  in  the  entrance  to  the 
pool  with  nets  of  different  sized  meshes.  When  a  haul  of  fish  was 
thrned  into  this  space,  the  small  fish  and  herring  would  pass  through 
the  larger  mesh  into  the  pool,  leaving  the  shad.  At  intervals  the  shad 
would  be  examined,  but  always  proved  "hard''  or  "rotten  ripe." 

As  stated  above,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  experiment  of  penning  shad 
until  ripe  is  not  practicable,  experience  having  shown  that  it  is  only  when 
fish  are  captured  ready  to  deposit  spawn  that  good  eggs  are  obtained. 

Herring. — During  the  season  attempts  were  made  to  hatch  the  eggs 
of  the  herring,  but  the  apparatus  used  was  not  adapted  to  this  work,  • 
and  little  success  was  attained.    However,  by  careful  management, 
some  200,000  young  herring  were  produced,  and  placed  in  the  waters 
about  the  station. 

Perish. — Several  very  large,  ripe  perch  being  caught  in  the  seine, 
their  eggs  were  taken  and.  impregnated.    A  Chase  jar  was  used  in  de- 
veloping them,*  after  which  the  fry  were  deposited  in  the  neighborhood . 
of  the  station.    During  the  season  1,250,000  eggs  of  the  perch  were 
obtained,  from  which  number  1,000,000  fish  were  hatched  and  planted- 

Havre  de  Grace,  Md.,  June  M,  18S5. 
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Table  111,— Beom-d  of  diatribution  ofthad  fry  made  from  April  80  to  June  11, 1885,  fry 

Battery  Siation^  Maryland. 


Number  of  fish. 

State. 

Plaoo. 

Dato. 

Oriffinally 

Actually 
planted. 

Btreaoi. 

Thursday.. 
^V^dnc6day 

Sunday 

Tuesday  ... 
Thursday.. 
Sunday .... 
Monday  ... 
Wednrsd^v 

1885. 
April  80 
May    6 
May  10 
May  12 
May  14 
May  17 
May  18 
May  20 
May  21 
Mivy  21 
May  22 
May  23 
May  24 
May  24 
May  25 
May  26 
May  27 
May  27 
May  28 

May  8U 
June    1 
•Tune    8 
June    5 
June    6 
June    6 
June    9 
June  10 
Juno  11 
June  11 

85,000 
800,000 
473.000 
200,000 
506,000 
245,000 
50,000 
440.000 
573,000 

1,250,000 
SOO.OOO 
674,000 
500,000 

1. 500, 000 
125.000 
150, 000 
100,000 
250,000 
250,000 

250,000 
251,000 
270, 000 
200.000 
158,000 
600.000 
400,000 
601.000 
83,000 
25,000 

85.000 

"473*006' 
260,000* 
500,000 
245,000 
56,000 
440.000 
573.000 

1,250,000' 
800,000 
674,000 
500.000 

liSOO.OOO^ 
125,000 
150,000 
100.000 
250,000 
250.000 

250,000 
251,000 
270,000 
200,000 
158.000 
500,000 
400.000 
601,000 
83,000 
25.000* 

Maryland 

PennHylTania. 

Maryland 

Alabama 

Mo  ry  land 

....do  ......... 

Battery  Station'. 

HarrisDurf;* 

Batter.v  Sution*. 

Montgomery — 

Battery  Station*. 

.... do^. .......... 

Do! 
Alabama  RItot. 

Do. 

do 

....do 

....do« 

do«...: 

Do. 
Do. 

TJin»«''ay.'. 
T.,u.fcUay.. 

Friday 

SatHroav  .. 

....  do    .......a. 

do* 

Do. 

ilewr  York.^.. 

Mai7land 

....do 

MechanicBTille  . 
Battery  Station*. 
....do* 

Hudson  RlTor. 
Susquehanna  BItot. 
Do. 

Sunday.... 
Sunday.... 
Monday ... 
Taesday. . . 
Wednesday 
Weduosdav 

...  do 

....do* 

Do. 

Virginia 

Maryland 

...do 

Danville....;... 
Battery  Stotion*. 
....do* 

Dan  Rirer. 
Susquehanna  BiTer. 
Do. 

• . • •  do  ......... 

. . .  .d(i*. .......... 

Do.      • 

...  do.... 

North  East* 

Railroad   cross- 
ing.* 
Relay  House*... 
Elkton* 

North  Kaat  Rivna. 

Thursday.'. 

Saturday  .. 
Monday  ... 
Wednesday 

Friday 

Batunlay . . 
Saturday  .. 
Tuesday  .. 
Wetlnesday 
Thursday.. 
Thursday.. 

....do  •••...••. 

Gonpovder. 

Patapsco  River. 
Elk  River. 

. . . .do  ......... 

....do  ......... 

•  • . ■  do  . ....«••• 

C Chester  River.* 

. ...do ......... 

Bush  Station    .. 
Battery  Station*. 
Sun  bury* 

Bush  River.* 

....do 

Susquehanna  River. 
Do. 

PennsylTADia. 

Maryland 

....  do  ...■•.... 

Battery  Station*. 
...do* 

Susquehanna  River. 
Do. 

...  do  ......... 

....do* 

Do. 

Total.. 

10,725^000 

'By  William  Hamlen. 
•ByF.  L.  Donnelly. 
*  By  Sanerhoflr  St  Tolbert 
^ByG.  H.  Tolbert 
•By  W.  P.  Saaerheflt 


*  Delivered  to  N.  Simnuma. 
'Delivered  to  car  No.  8. 

*  This  deposit  was  of  egga  almost  on  the  potnt  of 

hatching. 


135.— SAIiTIBTO  BOB  IN  NOBHTAY.* 


Boe  did  not  become  an  article  of  commerce  in  Norway  until  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  About  the  year  1650  the  quantity 
of  roe  annually  exported  from  Bergen  was  only  9  barrels,  and  from 
Troudhjem  in  1665,  about  200  barrels.  At  the  close  of  the  seTcnteenth 
century  Bergen  annually  exported  800  barrels,  Ghristiansnnd  100,  and 
Troudbjem  700.  About  the  middle^of  the  eighteenth  century  the  qnau- 
tity  of  roe  exported  from  Norway  had  increased  to. 8,000  barrels  per 
year,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  century  to  nearly  13,000  barrels.  From 
J  830  to  1850  it  was  a  little  above  20,000;  from  1851  to  1865,  about 
30,000,  and  from  1866  to  1875,  about  40,000  barrels  annually.  Since 
then  it  has  risen  to  50,000,  and  in  1880  to  70,000  barrels.  On  an  aver- 
age since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  one  barrel  of  roe  has  been  ex- 
ported annually  to  a  thousand  kilograms  of  fish. 

*'^8altning  af  Boyn,"    From  the  Norsk  FUkerUi^mde,  vol.  iy.  No.  1,  Bergen,  January, 
It^).    Trauslated  from  the  Danish  by  Hkumj^n  Jacobsoi^. 
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The  roe  trade  is  aomewbat  of  a  hazard.  We  have  bat  few  competi- 
tors  in  the  world's  markets,  as  live-sixths  of  the  60,000  barrels  of  roe  * 
which  were  brought  to  market  came  ft'om  Norway.  The  market,  how- 
ever, is  limited,  and  iusignificent  changes  in  the  snpply  or  demand  will 
influence  the  price.  There  is  no  product  of  the  fisheries  which  varies 
so  much  in  price  as  roe;'  thus,  the  price  of  roe  at  the  Loffoden  Islands 
has  varied  from  $3.75  to  $12.33  per  barrel  during  the  period  from  1860 
to  1884. 

To  buy  roe  requires  a  ceitain  degree  of  experience.  As  roe  is  a 
costly  article,  the  aim  of  the  seller  frequently  seems  to  be  to  make  it  go 
as  far  as  possible.  Positive  frauds  are  perpetrated  by  mixing  with  the 
roe  of  the  common  cod  {Qadus  morrhv4i)  the  less  valuable  roe  of  the 
pollock  {Oadus  virens)^*  or  by  placing  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel  salt, 
pieces  of  ice,  soft  roe^  empty  roe-bags,  fish-heads,  and  entrails,  and 
good  roe  at  the  top  and  bottom.  As  such  frauds  have  occurred,  people 
who  buy  roe  should  be  on  their  guard.  If  a  person  who  buys  roe  has 
no  chance  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  barrels,  and  buys  of  people 
whom  he  does  not  know,  or  who  are  not  trustworthy,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
cause  the  seller  to  brand  the  barrel  with  his  mark,  as  frauds  are  likely 
to  be  detected  when  the  roe  is  repacked  for  shipping,  although  the  in- 
convenience occasioned  thereby  will  frequently  be  greater  than  the  loss. 
Other  means,  not  exactly  unlawful  but  objectionable,  are  also  employed 
to  give  the  barrel  the  appearance  of  being  frill.  Such  attempts  at 
fraud  will  be  made  as  long  as  there  are  buyers  to  whom  roe  can  be  sold 
to  advantage,  and  as  long  as' there  are  persons  who  have  not  yet  found 
out  that  the  best  and  most  profitable  results  are  obtained  by  careful 
treatment  of  the  roe.  We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  speak  of  these 
tricks  of  the  trade. 

In  cutting  open  the  fish  care  should  be  taken  not  to  iiyure  the  roe- 
bag,  as  in  opening  the  fish  the  knife  is  very  apt  to  cut  tiie  roe.  The 
person  who  takes  out  the  roe  should  also  be  careful  not  to  remove  at 
the  same  time  portions  of  the  entrails,  as  is  sometimes  clone.  The  tubH 
in  which  the  roe  is  gathered  should  have  holes  through  which  the 
water  can  run  ofi*,  as  thereby  salt  is  saved  and  a  better  article  of  roe  is 
obtained.  Whenever  it  is  possible  to  let  the  roe  stand  for  half  a  day, 
so  that  the  water  can  all  flow  out,  this  should  not  be  neglected.  Boe 
would  better  be  salted  in  perforated  barrels  so  that  the  brine  can  run 
off  freely,  as  the  brine  makes  the  roe  soft  and  less  liable  to  keep.  Gen- 
erally twelve  holes  are  made  in  the  sides  of  the  barrel,  and  four  in  the 
bottom.  If  roe  is  to  be  laid  in  brine  t  either  it  should  be  put  in  per- 
forated tubs  and  salt  sprinkled  over  it,  or  it  should  be  dry-salted 
for  from  eight  to  fourteen  days  before  it  is  put  up  in  tight  barrels. 

*  The  grains  of  roe  of  the  Gadu8  virens  are,  as  a  rule,  more  pointed  and  of  unequal 
length.    This  roe  also  has  a  dark  color,  and  becomes  darker  with  age. 

t  Boe  laid  in  brine,  of  which  formerly  a  good  deal  was  used  on  the  south  coast  of 
France,  liuds  scarcely  any  sale  at  present 
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Thirty  kilograms  of  salt  is  coDsidered  a  snfficieDt  quantity  for  obs  bar. 
rel  of  roe.  As  regards  the  kind  of  salt  to  be  used,  it  will  depeud  bow 
soon  one  desires  the  roe  to  become  salted.  A  regulation  of  September 
12, 1753,  prescribed  that  only  French  salt  should  be  used,  and  St.  Ives 
salt  was  positively  prohibited.  At  the  present  time,  however,  medium 
coarse  grained  salt  is  preferred,  especially  Cadiz  salt,  and  also  St. 
Ives  or  fine  Lisbon  salt.  Coarse  salt  should  not  be  used,  as  the  coarse 
grains  are  apt  to  spoil  the  looks  of  the  roe-bag,  by  becoming  imbedded 
in  it,  and  give  it  a  burnt  look.  While  the  roe  is  being  salted  it  should 
not  be  pressed.  When,  after  a  week's  time,  it  has  settled  somewhat, 
the  barrel  is  filled,  previously  salted  roex>f  the  same  quality  being  put 
at  the  bottom.  It  is  then  closed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  affect- 
ing it,  and  is  put  in  a  dry  place.  The  barrel  should  be  laid  on  its  side, 
as  otherwise  the  lower  layers  are  subjected  to  too  great  a  pressure. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  should  be  turned  from  time  to  time.  While 
the  roe  is  salted  and  is  settling  it  should  not  be  exposed  to  frost,  but 
after  the  roe  has  absorbed  the  necessary  quantity  of  salt,  it  can  stand 
much  cold  before  it  freezes.  Nothing  but  firm  roe  should  be  used  for 
salting.  Boe  whioh  is  almost  ready  for  spawning,  soft  roe,  and  roe 
from  fish  which  have  lain  some  time  or  which  are  spoiled,  as  well  as 
roe- bags  which  have  been  half  emptied,  should,  if  used  at  all,  be  salted 
separately.  Every  Salter  should  be  very  careful  in  sorting  the  roe. 
Badly  sorted  roe  always  awakens  suspicion,  and  will,  as  a  rule,  bring  a 
lower  price  than  it  deserves,  while  roe  which  has  been  well  sorted 
during  salting  becomes  more  valuable  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  will 
keep  better,  so  that  when  it  is  to' be  repacked  for  shipping  it  need  not 
all  be  taken  apart.  The  number  of  roebags  in  a  barrel  varies  greatly. 
If  the  roe  is  of  prime  quality  it  can  vary  between  200  and  400 ;  on  an 
average,  however,  the  number  is  300,  or  somewhat  less. 

Many  people  salt  the  roe  in  boxes  and  afterwards  transfer  to  barrels. 
This  method  does  "not  improve  the  quality  of  the  article,  if  the  roe  is 
firm.  It  requires  more  salt  and  labor,  exposes  the  roe  to  the  effects  of 
frost  and  air,  which  exposure  is  apt  to  make  it  dry  and  hard,  and  there 
is  likewise  danger  of  its  being  broken  too  much  during  this  treatment. 
If  care  is  not  exercised  in  the  use  of  salt  when  the  roe  is  transferred  to 
the  barrels,  it  is  apt  to  become  '^  salt-burned.''  Boe  which  has  been 
salted  too  much  is  hard  and  dry,  loses  its  natural  pale-red  color,  and 
becomes  dark  and  brittle.  If  the  roe  is  loose,  salting  it  again  will  give 
it  greater  consistency.  If  properly  treated,  even  soft  roe  will  make  a 
first-class  article.  This  is  done  by  salting  it  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  flx>m 
the  fish,  by  using  more  salt  than  for  the  firm  roe,  or  by  salting  it  a  sec- 
ond time,  when  care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  salt. 
Occasionally  it  may  become  necessary  to  salt  roe  in  boxes,  because  this 
affords  more  space,  bat  more  frequently  the  reason  is  that  when  it  is  re- 
salted  the  volume  is  increased,  partly  by  the  salt  which  is  employed  and 
partly  because  it  does  not  have  time  to  settle  sufficiently  before  it  is 
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sold.  The  difference  between  the  contents  of  a  barrel  which  has  been 
resalted  and  one  where  this  has  not  beea  done  is  often  as  much  as  30 
per  cent,  12  per  cent  of  which  is  ciuised  by  the  salt.  Before  the  roe  is 
sbippeil  it  should,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  stand  and  settle  for  a  week. 
We  must  not  fail  to  mention  that  the  temptation  is  very  great,  and  in 
most  cases  irresistible,  to  mix  inferior  roe  with  the  good  during  the  re- 
jmcklng.  Every  buyer  of  roe  should  therefore  be  on  his^uard  when 
he  bays  roe  which  has  been  repacked,  and  examine  not  only  its  quan- 
tity and  quality,  but  also  whether  it  has  been  salted  too  much.  Soe 
salted  in  boxes  is  never  as  valuable  as  roe  salted  in  barrels,  even  if  the 
raw  material  was  the  same.  When  salted  in  barrels  it  settles  so  firmly 
that  all  air  is  excluded,  while  there  will  always  be  more  or  less  air  be- 
tween the  layers  if  the  roe  has  already  reached  a  certain  degree  of  stiff- 
ness before  it  is  put  into  the  barrels.  Boe  put  up  in  barrels  to  begin 
with  will  therefore  keep  much  better  than  roe  which  has  been  repacked, 
and  will  for  this  reason  alone  be  more  valuable. 

Some  people  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  the  roe  in  snow  and  of  not 
Baiting  it  until  it  is  to  be  sold,  which  custom  is  very  objectionable* 
When  under  the  snow,  water  penetrates  the  roe  and  freezes,  so  that  for 
a  little  while  it  retains  an  artificial  firmness.  But  the  advantage  to  the 
seller  is  only  ap  imaginary  one,  as  only  very  inexperienced  buyers  will 
be  deceived  thereby.  On  the  other  hand,  the  seller  runs  the  risk  of 
losing  a  good  deal,  as  roe  put  under  the  snow  is  apt  to  turn  soar  and 
lose  its  value.  Sour  roe,  when  salted,  becomes  brittle  and  is  apt  to 
cmmble  to  pieces  during  the  process.  It  can  be  detected  at  once  by  its 
odor.  The  Loffoden  fishery  law  of  July  1, 1816,  and  the  Finmark  fishery 
law  of  September  1:3, 1830  (which  last-mentioned  law  is  still  in  force, 
although  it  is  of  little  practical  vnlue),  prohibited  the  putting  of  roe 
under  the  snow  for  more  than  twenty  four  hours  before  salting.  As  far 
as  the  Loffoden  Islands  are  concerned,  the  law  is  no  longer  in  force, 
and  it  is  considered  very  objectionable  to  put  roe  under  the  snow. 

Fresh  roe  freezes  when  the  temperature  is  two  or  three  degrees  below 
zero  (B^tfumur).  In  frosty  weather  the  tubs  with  roe  should,  therefore, 
be  protected  against  the  cold,  cither  by  covering  them  or  by  placing 
them  in  a  closed  shed ;  and  the  salting  should  begin  before  the  roe 
commences  to  spoil.  Frozen  roe  should  never  be  salted,  as  the  salt 
melts  before  the  roe  is  entirely  thawed  out,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  is 
therefore  not  expose<l  to  the  influence  of  the  salt.  lt\  as  may  happen, 
it  freezes  without  any  fault  of  the  Salter,  it  should  for  some  time  be 
laid  in  salt  water,  or,  still  better,  in  brine,  before  it  is  salted.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  defer  the  salting  until  milder  weather  sets  in,  and  the 
roe  thaws  of  itself,  as  this  will  generally  tend  to  make  it  sour.  Nor 
sboald  it  be  laid  in  snow  for  the  purpose  of  thawing  it,  unless  it  can  be 
salted  within  a  couple  of  days. 

In  order  to  make  a  certain  quantity  of  roe  go  a  long  way,  it  is  in 
some  plaoes  salted  in  a  mild  brine,  whereby  it  retains  more  water  than 
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if  it  had  been  salted,  in  salt,  as  the  salt  diminishes  the  quantity  of 
water  in  proportion  to  the  qaantity  of  salt  used.  When  salted  in  mild 
brine,  the  roe,  if  allowed  to  stand  too  long,  begins  to  ferment.  When 
•such  roe  is  to  be  sold,  it  is  packed  into  a  barrel,  if  brine  roe  is  asked 
for,  or  it  is  put  in  a  perforated  barrel  if  the  buyer  wants  dry-salted 
roe«  Such  roe  can  Oways  be  recognized  by  its  being  soft  It  takes  it 
a  longer  time^  settle  completely,  and  decay  may  have  set  in,  without 
any  noticeable  indications.  Boe  salted  in  brine,  which  is  afterwards  to 
be  dry  salted,  very  soon  becomes  dark  and  brittle.  Bayers  shoald 
therefore  bo  careful  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  such  an  article,  which 
ought  never  to  be  prepared. 
Referring  to  the  above,  we  must  consider  as  not  advisable : 

(1)  To  thaw  roe  in  snow,  or  daring  mild  weather. 

(2)  To  salt  roe  in  boxes. 

(3)  To  ase  coarse  salt. 

(4)  To  use  too  much  salt. 

(5)  To  expose  the  roe  to  frost  before  it  has  absorbed  a  safficient  quan- 
tity of  salt. 

Ou  the  other  hand  we  recommend : 

(1)  To  let  the  water  run  off  before  the  salting  begins. 

(2)  When  there  is  frost,  to  salt  the  roe  as  soon  as  possible,  or  in  case 
it  should  already  be  frozen,  to  thaw  it  in  salt  water  or  brine. 

(3)  To  use  the  dry  salting  method. 

(4)  To  salt  the  roe  in  barrels. 

(5)  To  use  Cadiz,  St.  Ives,  or  fine  Lisbon  salt. 

(6)  To  fill  up  the  barrels  as  soon  as  the  roe  has  sufficiently  settled, 
and  then  to  close  the  barrels  at  once. 

(7)  To  let  the  barrels  lie  for  a  while  aftft*  they  have  been  closed. 

(8)  To  be  very  careful  in  sorting  the  roe. 

(9)  To  nse  more  salt  for  loose  roe,  or  to  salt  it  a  second  time. 
As  altogether  objectionable  we  must  mention  : 

(1)  To  keep  roe  in  snow  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

(2)  To  salt  frozen  roe. 

(3)  To  salt  the  roe  first  in  brine  au<I  afterwards  in  dry  salt. 

In  sorting  roe  the  following  three  sorts  should  be  distinguished: 

First  quality,  full  and  perfect  roe. 

Second  quality,  torn,  frozen,  or  salt-burned  roe,  or  roe  some  of  which 
has  been  lost  by  spawning. 

Third  quality,  roe  of  which  there  is  linrdly  anything  but  the  bags,  and 
soar  TiH\ 

All  roe  is  turned  when  it  is  to  be  shipped ;  and  when  this  is  done  it 
will  be  found  difficult  in  well-sorted  roe  to  separate  the  different  bags. 
Very  little  salt  is  used  (about  two  or  three  barrels  to  one  hnndred  bar- 
rels of  roe),  and  this  especially  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  In  F 
this  latter  process  is  omitted. 
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1S6.-POBPOMB  PBOl^VCTft. 

By  OEOBOE  Mj.  SPARKS. 

1  forward  to  yoa  to-day  a  box  coDtaining  sampleB  of  porpoise  prodaots 
in  the  line  of  meats  and  sausage  manufactured  froin  the  flesh  of  the 
porpoise.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  this  is  the  first  attempt  ever  made  to 
utilize  the  product  in  this  shape.  I  shall  be  able  shortly  to  produce  a 
superior  article  to  what  you  will  receive.  This  present  stock  was  manu- 
factured from  flesh  that  had  remained  in  sfalt  for  several  weeks,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  in  transporting,  curing,  smoking,  &c.,  a  new  article.  If  I 
meet  with  any  encouragement  wiCfl^he  product  commercially,  I  will 
erect  the  necessary  buildings,  machinery^  and  work  the  product  up  fresh 
on  the  ground.  Oar  fishery  is  located  at  Hatteras,  K  0.,  which  we  have 
secured  by  contract  and  purchase  for  a  number  of  years.  So  far  this 
season  we  have  captured  some  ^bO  porpoises.  If  the  weather  had  been 
favorable,  with  our  appliances,  we  should  have  obtained  about  2,000. 
This  we  expect  will  be  the  total  for  the  season.  I  am  considering  the 
matter  of  sending  some  of  the  product  to  the  ISew  Orleans  Exposition. 
We  have  sold  some  of  the  meat,  but  not  as  porpoise  flesh,  there  being 
a  certain  amount  of  prejudice  against  eating  it  as  such.  However,  I  be- 
lieve when  properly  brought  out,  that  can  be  overcome.  We  are  pro- 
ducing a  very  saperior  oil  from  the  body  and  jaw;  also  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle of  leather,  of  our  own  tanning.  The  business  being  comparatively 
a  new  one  to  this  part  of  the  world,  we  experience  considerable  difficulty 
in  making  a  market,  especially  with  the  meat  product.  I  believe  that 
iu  destroying  the  porpoise  we  are  doing  for  all  engaged  in  the  fishing  in- 
dustry a  great  service.  We  have  expended  a  large  sum  in  learning  the 
best  way  to  capture  and  utilize  this  animal,  and  we  believe  we  shall  be 
successful.  There  was  a  porpoise  fishing  company  at  Cape  May^  l^.  J., 
which  during  its  existence  of  some  two  years  succeeded  in  capturing 
about  120  porpoises. 

340  South  Feont  Street, 

Philadelphia^  Pa.^  February  19, 1885. 

The  following  item  from  the  Scientific  American  may  be  •f  interest 
in  this  connection : 

PorpoiBe  fishing  for  the  oil  alone  has  been  carried  on  many  years  off  the  North 
Carolina  coast.  The  process  of  rendering  the  oU  is  very  simple,  and  the  average 
amoant  obtained  is  from  6  to  8  gallons.  The  experiment  made  last  sammer  by  the 
Cape  May  company  proved  saccessfol,  |3,740  being  reaUzed,  it  is  said,  from  an 
outlay  of  $1,000  in  five  weeks'  fishing,  and  its  facilities  for  taking  porpoises  wiU  be 
greatly  increased  the  coming  season.  The  skin  of  the  porpoise  makes  a  very  superior, 
acxft,  and  pliable  leather,  and  the  estimated  value  of  oach  individual  for  it-s  oil  and  skin 
alone  la  placed  at  (20.  Last  autumn  it  was  discovered  that  the  flesh  made  rather  a 
savory  dish,  and  it  became  so  popular  at  the  laahionable  watering-places  along  the 
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coast  that  a  Philadelphia  firm  recently  made  a-  proposition  to  tahe  all  that  may  be 
caught  along  the  coast  this  season,  with  the  view  of  working  much  of  it  into  mince- 
meat. Tbe'Cape  May  company,  it  is  said,  will  reject  the  offer,  as  it  alreadv  has  offers 
from  prominent  Philadelphia  and  New  York  hotels  and  rest anrante^,  and  it  is  believed 
•that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  the  meat  which  cannot  be  met.  The  meat  is  red  and 
Juicy,  and  resembles  in  appearance  beef,  but  is  more  solid,  finer-grained,  and  very 
tender;  much  more  likeveniM>n,  which  it  resembles  in  flavor.  They  are  taken  in 
seines  about  1,000  feet  long  and  very  wide,  and  when  captured,  if  not  already  drowned, 
are  killed  by  stabbing  with  knives.  It  would  seem  that  the  outlook  for  tbe  snccess 
of  a  new  and  valuable  industry  being  established  along  our  coast  is  most  excellent. 


1S7«-^1V«WBB«  TO  QITBSTIOlfft  ABOUT  FATTBNINCI  OT0TBB0.* 

By  JOHN  Y.'BTDEB. 

(1)  Oysters  are  not  nsually  ^^fed''  for  market;  tbey  are  sometimes 
taken  from  their  original  bed  and  carried  to  tlie  ^<  floats,"  where  fresher 
water  is  allowed  access  to  them.  Absolutely  fresh  water  wonld  kill 
them.  The  fresher  water  is  absorbed  in  quantity,  and  gives  them  an 
appearance  of  plnmpness. 

(2)  In  snch  a  case  they  are  piled  up  in  mass  on  the  float,  but  this 
will  not  matter ;  they  may  be  scattered  thinly  over  the  float  or  on  a 
bottom  where  somewhat  fresher  water  reaches  them. 

(3)  Oysters  can  be  "  water-swollen"  in  this  way  in  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  a  trick  of  dealers,  resorted  to  to  make  their  oysters  more  salable. 

(4)  The  natural  food  of  the  oyster  is  small  or  very  minute  animals 
and  plants  belonging  to  widely  different  orders  and  classes,  plants 
mainly,  however,  known  as  diatoms. 

(5)  There  is  no  ready-made  preparation  put  up  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  oysters.  If  there  is  it  may  be  pronounced  a  humbug.  I  have 
heard  of  corn-meal  being  used,  and  some  of  it  would  doubtless  be  di- 
gested by  the  animals,  but  the  way  in  which  I  have  always  heard  of  its 
being  used  is  exceedingly  wasteful,  and  the  amount  actually  ingested 
by  the  animals  as  food  during  the  short  time  they  are  fed  is  quite  Insig- 
nificant. 

These  matters  have  been  somewhat  fully  discussed  in  papers  by  the 
writer  of  this,  and  published  in  the  reports  of  the  Commission,  Census, 
and  Geological  Survey. 

WASHmaxoN,  D.  C,  December  24, 1884. 

*  Writing  from  Biloxi,  Miss.,  Decemher  17,  1884,  Mr.  John  E.  Moirison  made  the 
foUowing  inquiries : 

(1)  Are  oysters  placed  in  fresh,  salt,  or  hraokish  water  preparatory  to  being  fed  f 

(2)  Are  they  scattered  singly  in  the  water  or  pUed  np  promiacaonsly  f 

(3)  What  length  of  time  does  it  generaUy  take  to  fatten  them  f 

(4)  What  is  the  best  food  for  oysters  f 

(5)  Is  there  any  preparation  pat  up  to  feeding  listen,  or  is  ooni-moal  the  boat  te 
thimf 
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ISS^SBtOKING  nSBBIBrCI  IN  OBlfHIABK.' 

By  AUG.  OABDJB. 

Mr.  P.  Gr^sbolly  the  representative  of  the  Danish  Fishery  A8Aociatioii 
in  Bjerget,  nnder  date  of  July  21,  1884,  called  the  attention  of  the 
board  of  directors  to  the  circamstaDoe  that,  while  formerly' the  chim- 
neys  of  the  houses  in  his  neighborhood  were  built  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  inclose  below  the  entire  cooking-place,  which  made  them  resemble  a 
ftinnel  placed  upside  down  and  fitted  them  in  a  si)ecial  manner  for  fish- 
smoking,  they  are  now  nearly  everywhere  replaced  by  ranges  with  so- 
called  closed  chimneys,  which  fact  renders  it  impossible  to  smoke  fish 
in  them.  The  fishermen,  therefore,  are  no  longer  able  to  smoke  those 
fish  which  they  cannot  sell,  and  thus  preserve  them  for  their  own'  use, 
which  was  often  done  when  (especially  in  summer)  unusually  large 
quantities  of  mackerel  and  other  fish  had  been  caught.  Mr.  Grasboll, 
therefore,  thinks  that  in  his  neighborhood  there  is  great  need  for  small 
smoke-houses,  either  for  one  family  or  for  several  which  go  in  partner- 
ship, and  desires  information  as  to  how  such  smoke-houses,  esi)ecially 
those  for  several  families,  can  be  constructed  in  the  best  and  cheapest 
manner. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  establishment  and  management  of  smoke- 
houses, which  have  reached  us  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  is  an  unusual  desire  to  preserve  fish  in  this  man- 
ner; and  as  smoked  fish  generally  find  a  ready  market,  especially  when 
experience  has  taught  how  to  treat  the  fish  so  as  to  suit  the  tastes  of 
the  diflferent  consumers ;  and  considering  that  it  is  best  not  to  make  the 
establishments  too  large  in  the  beginning,  but  so  that  they  can  be  gradu- 
ally enlarged  as  occasion  demands,  Lieutenant  TroUe  has  gathered  in- 
formation fix>m  different  smokehouses  throughout  the  country.  On  the 
basis  of  his  observations  and  some  reports  from  Norway,  he  has  prepared 
the  following  description,  which  is  published  in  the  FisJceritidende  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  attract  more  general  attention  and  produce  some  bene- 
ficial results : 

There  are  two  methods  of  smoking,  namely,  cold-smoking  and  hot- 
smoking.  Which  of  these  two  methods  is  to  be  employed  depends  on 
the  market  for  which  the  fish  are  intended,  and  on  the  length  of  time 
the  fish  are  intended  to  be  kept.  These  two  different  methods  produce 
different  articles.    Gold-smoking  produces  smoked  salt  fish,  as  prior  to 

*From  FUkeritidende,  No.  41.  Copenhagen,  October  7, 1884.  TruiiiUted  from  the 
DMtith  by  Hjerman  Jacodson. 
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tbe  smoking  the  fish  has  been  in  brine  for  some  time ;  while  hot-smoking 
produces  a  fresh  smoked  and  cooked  fish,  which  is  salted  very  little, 
and  in  which  the  flavor  of  salt  can  scarcely  be  discerned. 

In  America,  England,  Holland,  and  Bassia  cold -smoking  is  generally 
employed  for  herring,  salmon,  haddock,  and  halibut.  In  Germany  and 
in  some  parts  of  Sweden  this  method  is  employed  only  for  salmon.  A8 
far  as  is  known,  hot-smoking  is  used  in  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark for  all  other  fish. 

As  a  general  rule,  an  old-fashioned  open  chimney  can  be  used  for  hot- 
smoking  by  arranging  the  poles  on  which  the  fish  are  hung  3  or  4  feet 
above  the  fireplace.  These  chimneys,  liowever,  have  nearly  everywhere 
gone  out  of  fashion ;  and  for  this  reason  the  arrangement  of  the  com- 
mon Danish  smoke-houses  will  be  described. 

The  following  description  of  a  smoke-house  on  the  island  of  Thuro, 
near  Svendborg,  is  given  by  the  owner,  Ohr.  Julius  Nielsen: 

^<  The  house  has  strong  fireproof  walls ;  its  length  is  12  and  its  breadth 
^  yards.  One-half  is  occupied  by  the  packing-room  and  office,  and  the 
other  half  forms  a  single  room  with  a  concrete  floor.  At  the  gable-end 
there  is  a  chimney  in  which  the  fish  are  smoked.  This  chimney  is  17 
yards  high  and  4  yards  square,* and  along  its  entire  height  is  divided 
by  a  wall  into  two  smoke-rooms.  In  each  of  these,  two  rows  of  herring 
can  be  hung,  each  row  containing  850  large  herring ;  but  as  a  general 
rule,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fat  from  dripping  from  the  upper  upon  the 
lower^  only  one  row  is  suspended.  For  smoking,  beech  or  oak  is  used, 
split  fine  in  pieces  about  a  yard  long,  or  oak  or  beech  shavings  from 
shipyards;  but  common  shavings  are  not  so  good.  The  expense  of 
smoking  and  packing  is  about  8  cents  per  80  herring.  Below  the  chim- 
ney has  two  iron  doors,  one  for  each  smoke-room." 

The  following  description  of  a  smoke-house  at  Masnedsund  is  given 
by  the  owner,  P.  H.  L5hmann : 

^^  The  oven,  with  the  fireplace  below,  is  6  feet  broad,  5^  feet  high,  and 
3  feet  deep.  In  front  there  are  iron  doors.  There  is  room  in  the  oven 
for  three  rows  of  poles;  the  distance  from  the  fire  tib  the  lowest  row 
is  3^  feet,  and  the  distance  between  the  rows  14  inches.  At  the  top  tbe 
oven  can  be  closed  by  a  lid,  which  opens  outside,  toward  the  back  wall 
of  the  chimney.  The  chimney  projects  about  a  ibot  beyond  the  front  of 
the  oven,  and  therefore  forms  an  opening  for  the  escape  of  the  super- 
fluous smoke.  The  oven  is  about  6  feet  high,  and  grows  narrower 
toward  the  top,  which  is  about  1  foot  in  diameter.  The  chimney  is  held 
together  by  a  strong  iron  bar.  When  the  fish  have  been  dried  in  the  air, 
smoking  may  be  done  on  all  three  irons,  therefore  in  three  rows.  The 
lid  at  the  top  is  then  kept  closed.  If,  however,  the  oven  is  to  be  used 
for  drying,  the  two  upper  rows  are  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  that 
case  the  lid  must  remain  open,  and  the  opening  is  covered  by  bags  or 
pieces  of  board.  Gradually,  as  the  two  lower  rows  have  been  smoked, 
the  two  upper  ones  are  put  a  row  farther  down,  and  a  new  row  is  hung 
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on  the  upper  iroD.  The  best  materials  for  smokiug  are  pieces  of  beech 
wood  or  alder  shaTings  ]  and  in  case  of  necessity,  beech  and  oak  Sav- 
ings can  be  used.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  oak  is  apt  to  im- 
part a  bitter  flavor  to  the  fish." 

The  two  ovens  described  above  are  exceedingly  practical  and  econom- 
ical, and  are  more  to  be  recommended  than  the  soK^Ued  Flensborg  and 
EUerbek  ovens. 

A  larger  smoke-house  in  Svanike,  on  the  island  of  Bomholm,  is  about 
18  yards  square  and  4  yards  high,  while  the  chimney  is  6  feet  high 
and  4  feet  broad.  There  are  seven  smoke-rooms,  or  ovens,  for  hot- 
smoking,  and  one  for  cold-smoking.  The  herring  are  hung  in  pairs 
over  poles  3  feet  long,  one  herring's  head  being  stuck  through  the  gills 
of  the  other  and  coming  out  at  the  mouth.  If  necessary,  a  thin  stick  of 
wood  serves  as  a  skewer.  On  each  pole  about  40  herring  can  be  hung, 
which  must'uot  touch  each  other.  The  poles  are  arranged  crosswise  over 
square  frames,  3  feet  broad  and  7  feet  long,  which  are  run  into  the  oven 
on  ledges.  Each  frame  contains  26  poles,  and  about  1,040  herring  can 
be  smoked  in  it  at  the  same  time.  The  entire  smoke-house  can  contain 
22,400  herring,  which  are  smoked  by  the  hot  method.  The  lowest  frame 
is  about  3  feet  above  the  fireplace.  In  the  cold-smoke  chimney  about 
12,000  herring  can  be  smoked.  The  fuel  used  is  alder-wood,  which  in 
moistened  a  little  so  as  to  make  more  smoke,  and  oak  and  beech  saw- 
dust so  as  to  keep  the  flames  down  when  they  blaze  up  too  high.  The 
price  of  sawdust  is  ^bout  52  crowns  [about  $14]  per  load  at  Hillerdd, 
in  Seeland.  It  is  shipped  from  Copenhagen  to  Bomholm  in  sacks  con- 
taining 40  pounds  each.  The  total  freight  per  100  pounds  is  15  cents. 
Alder- wood  costs  $4.55  per  cord.  The  qusmtity  of  fuel  used  for  smoking 
8,000  herring  is  about  one-quarter  cord  of  wood  and  one  sack  of  sawdust. 

The  herring  -are  smoked  either  cleaned  or  whole.  In  the  first  case 
they  are  cleaned,  washed  in  fresh  water,  and  then  laid  in  strong  salt 
brine  for  about  half  an  hour.  For  the  Danish  market  the  herring  are 
considered  to  be  sufficiently  penetrated  by  the  salt  brine  when  a  small 
black  spot  appears  in  the  eyeball,  which  at  first  became  white  when  the 
fish  were  put  in  the  brine.  The  herring  are  then  dried  (hung  up  on 
frames)',  if  possible  in  the  open  air ;  but  when  the  air  is  moist  they  are 
dried  oh  the  upper  frames  in  the  oven.  The  last-mentioned  mekhod 
takes  from  one-quarter  to  one  hour.  When  the  hot-smoking  method  is 
employed,  herring  are  thoroughly  smoked  in  from  one  and  one-hiNlf  to 
three  hours,  and  in  the  cold  method  in  about  seven  hours.  The  work 
in  this  smoke-house  generally  occupies  twelve  or  fourteen  women.  The 
wages  are  2^  cents  per  hour.  One  woman  is  needed  to  attend  to  each 
oven,  the  others  are  engaged  in  cleaning,  salting,  hanging,  and  packing 
the  herring.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  oven  is  well  heated  and 
dried  before  the  fish  are  hung  in  it,  as  the  development  of  steam  is  apt 
to  injure  the  fish.  It  requires  some  practice  to  attend  to  such  an  oven. 
The  principle  of  hot-smoking  is  simply  this,  that  the  herring  are  cooked 
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and  smoked  at  the  same  time.  Until  tbe  fish  are  tboronghly  dry,  if  this 
has  not  been  obtained  by  Iheir  hanging  in  the  open  air,  the  smoke  should 
not  be  too  strong,  and  the  lid  should  be  kept  open.  The  process  is 
longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  use  of  strong  and  hot  smoke,  which 
produces  a  better  cooked  but  less  durable  article,  or  of  weak  and 
cooler  smoke,  which  makes  the  fish  keep  longer.  Before' the  fish  are 
packed,  they  must  be  cooled  ofif  slowly.  The  larger  the  fish  and  the  more 
water  it  contains,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  smoke  it  by  the  hot 
process,  which  at  any  rate  should  be  employed  only  after  the  fish  has 
been  pressed,  as  otherwise  it  easily  falls  to  pieces. 

We  have  received  the  following  report  of  a  smoke-house  in  Holbek, 
owned  by  Clausen  Brothers :  • 

<<The  smoke-house  has  four  ovens,  built  from  time  to  time  as  the  de- 
mands of  the  trade  required.  From  10,000  to  24,000  herring  can  be 
smoked  per  day.  In  one  of  the  three  large  ovens  1,600  herring  can  be 
smoked  at  the  same  time. 

''The  chimney  itself  should  not  be  less  on  the  inside  than  1  yard 
square,  as  otherwise  it  is  not  capable  of  receiving  the  steam  from  the 
fish  when  they  are  dried  in  the  oven.  The  top  should  be  covered  with 
a  thin  plate  of  cast-iron,  so  that  the  rain  cannot  fall  on  the  fish.  For 
supporting  the  front  part  of  the  oven  it  is  best  and  cheapest  to  use  an 
*  old  iron  rail ;  any  other  bar  will  scarcely  be  strong  enough.  The  oven 
can  easily  be  only  half  the  size  of  one  of  the  larger  ones,  but  the  larger 
it  is  the  more  profitable  it  will  be  as  regards  the  quantity  of  fuel  con- 
sumed. In  front  of  the  oven  iron  plates  are  hung  on  an  iron  pipe, 
and  these  plates  are  taken  off  when  shavings  are  put  on  the  fire. 
From  these  plates  and  up  to  the  iron  bar  the  opening  is  covered  by  a 
piece  of  linen  cloth,  as  it  is  necessary  to  look  into  tbe  oven  frequently 
in  order  to  see.  that  the  flames  do  not  rise  too  high  and  burn  the  tails 
of  the  fish.  If  this  should  be  the  case  th^  flames  must  at  once  be 
quenched  by  moist  sawdust.  The  fuel  used  is  exclusively  oak  and  beech 
shavings,  particularly  from  coopers  who  make  large  barrels,  as  the 
shavings  must  not  be  too  fine ;  beech  and  oak  sawdust  are  also  used, 
but  shavings  and  sawdust  of  pine-wood  should  never  be  employed,  as 
it  is  apt  to  give  to  tbe  fish  a  resinous  flavor.  As  soon  as  the  herring 
are  brought  in  from  the  boat  they  are  placed  in  a  strong  brine  for  three 
or  four  hours,  or  they  are  left  over  night  in  a  weaker  brine.  Some 
people  also  use  the  dry-salting  method.  The  fish  are  then  washed  and 
strung  on  round  wooden  sticks,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick  and  3  feet 
long.  This  stick  is  stuck  through  the  gills  and  comes  out  at  the  mouth. 
According  to  the  size,  from  18  to  21  fish  are  strung  on  every  stick, 
always  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  touch  each  other.  They  are  then 
hang  in  the  open  air  and  dried  in  the  sunshine,  if  possible,  and  then 
put  in  the  oven  for  smoking.  The  smoking  process  may  take  from  three 
to  six  hours,  according  to  the  drying  which  the  fish  have  undergone  in 
the  air.    After  the  hah  have  been  smoked  they  are  generally  allowed 
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to  hang  one  night  to  cool  off,  and  are  in  the  morning  packed  in  boxes 
holding  80  fish  each.'' 

In  establishing  a  small  smoke-house  it  will  be  sufficient  to  build 
about  8  yards  of  the  west  end  with  two  ovens  and  make  the  house  a 
little  broader.  The  western  chimney  will  then  come  to  stand  above  the 
oven.  The  floor  of  the  smoke-house  should  be  solid,  and  it  is  best  to 
have  it  made  of  concrete.  First  a  bed  of  common  stones  about  as  large 
as  a  hand  is  made  and  well  rammed  down ;  and  on  the  top  of  this,  mor- 
tar (one  part  Portland  cement  and  two  parts  gravel)  is  spread. 

We  give  in  couclusion  a  description  of  a  haddock  smoke-house  in 
Grimsby,  England,  where  the  cold-smoking  method  is  employed.  .  The 
chimneys  go  through  the  entire  building,  and  have  ouly  one  door  below 
and  a  window  at  the  top.  These  chimneys  are  deeper  than  they  are 
broad.  Tbey  should  not  be  too  broad  for  a  man  to  span  them  with  his 
legs.  Along  the  sides  are  ledges  which  the  man  who  hangs  i  he  iish 
uses  as  steps,  and  upon  which  he  places  the  poles  on  which  the  flsh  are 
hung.  The  fire  is  made  on  the  bare  floor;  and  for  fuel  oak  shavings 
or  shavings  of  other  wood  are  used.  The  fish  will  keep  according  to 
the  degree  to  which  they  have  been  smoked.  In  Yarmouth,  England, 
herring  are  smoked  and  exported  to  India.  For  smoking,  the  haddock 
are  opened  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Denmark  we  open  the  salmon, 
and  are  packed  in  boxes.  An  English  smoked  haddock  or  herring  is 
best  fried  or  broiled.  A  large  anantity  of  these  fish  also  is  exported  to 
Hamburg. 

Begarding  the  manner  in  which  the  haddock  are  prepared  for  smok- 
ing, a  competent  Norwegian  authority  says : . 

First,  the  head  is  cut  off,  the  entrails  are  taken  out,  and  the  fish  is 
well  washed  in  tepid  water.  The  abdominal  cavity  is  well  cleansed  from 
all  blood  with  a  stiff  brush,  and  after  this  has  been  done  the  flsh  is  split, 
the  backbone  being  left  entire.  After  it  has  again  been  washed  it  is 
placed  in  the  brine-box,  which  has  a  double  bottom,  the  upper  bottom 
being  perforated,  so  that  slime,  &c.,  can  gather.  The  haddock  are  left 
in  the  strong  brine  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  They  are  then  hung  for 
smoking  on  poles  with  hooks,  which  are  arranged  over  a  large  fire  which 
is  lighted  on  the  floor.  For  fuel  oak  and  pine  shavings  are  used  (some 
writers  state  that  peat  also  is  used,  but  this  is  certain  to  impart  a  disa- 
greeable flavor  to  the  fish).  During  smoking  the  temperature  is  from 
20  to  212P  Celsius.  The  smoking  process  is  completed  in  the  course 
of  one  night.  In  cold  weather  the  fish  will  keep  eight  days.  Well- 
smoked  haddock  should  be  tender,  and  the  inside  should  have  a  light, 
yellow-brown  color.  In  cold-smoking  the  fish  should  not  hang  lower 
than  8  or  0  feet  over  the  fireplace.  In  America  halibut  are  smoked  8 
feet  over  the  fire.  The  temperature  of  the  smoke  should  be  about  20^ 
Celsius. 

Finally,  we  must  mention  a  very  simple  and  exceedingly  practical 
method  of  smoking,  which,  thougb  not  to  be  recommended  where  smok- 
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ing  is  to  be  carried  on  as  an  indostry,  may  often  prove  usefiil  in  every- 
day life.  A  fire  is  kindled  somewhere  in  a  field  (the  fnel  should  be 
green  branches,  heather,  or  juniper  bashes),  and  the  smoke  is  led 
through  a  trough  or  channel  of  boards  to  a  barrel  placed  upside  down 
from  which  the  top  has  been  removed.  At  the  lower  end  an  opening  is 
cut  to  admit  the  boards,  and  the  opening  at  the  top  is  covered  with 
mats  or  a  sack,  which  allows  some  of  the  smoke  to  pass  through.  Stickt^ 
of  wood  are  placed  crosswise  inside  the  barrel,  and  the  fish  are  hang 
on  these.  For  cold-smoking  the  channel  is  made  7  yards  long,  and  for 
warm*  smoking  much  shorter.  In  the  latter  process,  in  fact,  the  fire 
may  even  be  made  under  the  barrel. 


181I.-TH1S  SAINT  JOHN'S  BIVBB  AS  A  SHAH  STRBAH. 

By  H.  H.  CART,  HI.  n. 
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1  have  just  returned  from  Florida,  and  have  been  continuing  my  re- 
searches on  the  Saint  John's  Biver  in  investigating  the  habits  of  the 
shad  in  that  stream.  From  the  best  information  I  can  gather,  it  was 
not  known  that  shad  passed  up  the  Saint  John's  at  all  until  after  the 
war,  and  I  may  say  very  few  were  captui^ed  until  within  the  last  few 
years.  As  there  are  no  shoals  in  this  river  it  has  very  much  puzzled 
fish-cnlturists  to  ascertain  where  they  cast  their  spawn.  The  Upper 
Saint  John's  has  quite  a  number  of  broad,  shallow  lakes,  beginning  with 
Monroe  and  ending  with  Washington.  These  lakes  have  large  areas 
of  bottom  consisting  of  clean  sands.  I  am  satisfied  the  shad  casts  her 
spawn  upon  these  sands.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  gather  up  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  Upper  Saint  John's,  as  sometimes  not  an  inhabi 
tant  can  be  found  for  50  miles.  The  shad  commence  running  in  the 
Saint  John's  in  December.  Better  appliances  are  now  being  used  at 
Jacksonville  for  their  capture  than  heretofore,  and  hence  the  catch  is 
comparatively  large.  I  was  in  Jacksonville  on  the  14th  instant,  and 
found  a  large  supply  of  shad  in  the  market,  captured  opposite  the 
city.  Upon  investigation  I  found  about  an  equal  number  of  males 
and  females,  many  of  the  females  not  quite,  but  very  nearly,  ripe.  The 
river  at  this  point  is  wide,  so  that  the  small  nets  used  can  capture  but 
a  limited  number  of  the  whole  school  that  passes.  And  still  at  this  point 
careful  inquiry  among  the  fishermen  shows  that  from  2,000  to  2,500  are 
captured  a  day.  Grown  shad  were  selling  in  the  Jacksonville  market 
at  25  cents  apiece.  iNow,  if  proper  appliances  were  had  in  the  Saint 
.Tohu's  for  capturing  and  artificially  hatching,  this  river  might  easily 
produce  au  almost  unlimited  number  of  shad,  as  there  is  never  any  io- 
terference  from  ice;  and  a«  the  watershed  of  the  Saint  John's  is  a  sandy 
surface  almost  destitute  of  argillaceous  matter,  the  water  never  becomes 
turbid,  and  there  are  comparatively  no  freshets. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

La  OrUngCj  6a*,  F^nnary  25, 1885. 
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140.-A1IIBRICAN   FISH    IN    FRANCB.* 

By  €•   BAVfiBET-HTATTEIi. 

Daring  1884  valuable  8hi]>ineiit8  of  the  eggs  of  different  species  of 
salmon  have  been  sent  to  France  both  by  Prof.  Spencer  F.Baird,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  and  bytheGermanFish-Gnlt- 
ural  Society.  Three  thousand  eggs  of  the  Salmo  irideus^  or  rainbow 
trout  of  California,  were  forwarde<l  to  our  society  fix)m  the  establish- 
ment at  Northville,  Mich.,  according  to  the  kind  instructions  of  Professor 
Baird.  I  need  not  recount  here  the  good  qualities  of  the  rainbow  trout, 
whose  beauty,  vigor,  and  rapid  growth  make  this  species  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  our  waters.  Owing  to  the  shipments  due  to  the  liberality 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  and  also  to  importations  made  at  the  same 
time  by  one  of  our  members,  the  trout  from  the  streams  of  California 
are  rapidly  b^ecoming  acclimated  in  France. 

Very  satisfactory  reports  are  received  concerning  the  acclimatization 
of  California  salmon  {iSalmo  quinnat).  According  to  information  given 
by  Dr.  Maslieurat-Lag^mard,  general  counselor  of  the  department  of 
Creuse,  this  salmon  seems  to  have  already  spawned  in  the  Oartempe 
River,  while  on  the  other  hand  Professor  Val^xy-Mayet,  of  the  Agricult- 
ural College  of  Montpellier,  reports  that  some  of  this  species  have  been 
caught  in  the  Aude  and  the  H^rault  Kiver,  where  the  common  salmon 
is  never  found, 


t41«--C1TIjTrBE    OF     fjANOIiOCKBO    ABTO    PBIVOBS€;OT    SAI<HOIV    Illf 

NBW  HAiniPSBIBB. 

By  £•  B.  HODOK. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

The  landlocked  salmon  in  many  of  onr  lakes  have  grown  to  au  ex- 
traordinar)' size.  I  measured  one  the  other  day  (mounted)  33  inches 
long;  weight,  12  pounds  when  caught;  could  not  have  been  over  seven 
3*ears  old.  Another  of  15  pounds  weight  was  caught  in  Sqaam  Lake, 
same  age.  Many  others  from  5  to  9  pounds  have  been  reported  to  me 
by  reliable  persons.  We  have,  in  connection  with  Massachusetts,  made- 
a  heavy  plant  of  Penobscot  salmon  in  the  Pemigewasset  Biver,  which 
is  the  headwaters  of  the  Merrimac.  The  largest  fish  that  I  have  taken 
at  the  hatchery  h^re  was  in  last  July — length,  42  inches;  weight,  33 
pounds;  female.  The  spring  run  was  all  large  fish;  we  have  planted 
as  follows:  1880,300,000;  1881,350,000;  1882,400,000;  1883,412,000; 

^  From  annual  report  of  the  doings  of  the  French  Acclimatization  Society  in  1684. 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Society,  Paris^  «lQlyy  1SB5, 
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1884,  600,000.  A  very  large  run  of  salmon  came  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  river  in  September  and  October,  but,  owing  to  low  water,  did  not 
come  up  as  far  as  the  hatchery. 

Last  year  we  distributed  85,000  Lake  Superior  fry,  and  this  year  wo 
purchased  200,000  eggs,  but  unfortunately  they  were  packed  with 
green  water-weeds,  which  fermented  and  raised  the  temperature  to 
about  85<^,  which  destroyed  all  the  eggs.  As  we  can  purchase  no  more, 
I  asked  you  for  as  many  as  you  can  spare  us. 

I  have  in  the  breeding  ponds  two  or  three  hundred  California  tront, 
but  not  old  enough  to  yield  us  any  eggs  this  year.  I  impregnated  some 
brook-trout  eggs  with  the  milt  of  the  California  trout  last  week.  Should 
you  desire  to  get  a  supply  of  the  eggs  of  the  whitefish,  called  pound- 
fish  in  Maine,  you  can  obtain  any  amount  you  may  want  in  Lake  Wiu- 
nepesaukee,  a  few  miles  from  here. 

Plymouth,  N.  H.,  January  7, 1886, 


149.~8TAT1ST1CS  OF  TBB  FISBBBIBA  OF  THB  PROTINCB  OF  BRIT- 

ISn  COJLVinBIA  fob  1884. 

By  OEOBGE  PITTENDBIOH, 

Inspector  of  the  Fisheries, 

Number  and  value  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  different  fisheries  during  the  year  1884, 

« 

10  steatuors  and  steam  aaziliariea,  from  3  to  96  tons )  ^n^  a.  ^^ .  ».^ 

„,     -  -        -        K*    on*  >892ton8 S&'sBoO 

31  schooners,  &c.,  from  5  to  80  tons > 

878  ftshiuK  boats )  . ,  .-« 

-ou  .'^  > 4'2,7i)5 

I9d  canoes )  ' 

<)')  flat-boats 5,700 

990  sttluion  nets,  295,770  yards T 119,  (jri'* 

3J>  herring  seines -......'.       4,9dO 

5  herriuj;  nets,  700  yards 2,500 

78  tish  seines,  6,800  yards 6,800 

U  oolahan  nets 75 


246. 295 

25  salmon  canneries,  estimated  value ^44,500 

1  oil  factory,  Skidegate,  Qiicen  Charlotte's  Islands 10,000 

I  oil  and  scrap  factory,  Burrard  Inlet 45, 000 

I  floating  cannery  and  oil  factory tJO.OOO 

Various  salting  stations 11,000 

570,500 


816.795 


Sailors ,......• 85 

p'ishermen 1,585) 

Native  hunters,  with  sailinj;  floet....      290  ] * 

Shoremen ^.^ ,. ...,,.-,. ^»*^^.. .-•      l|3l^ 
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JiM  and  value  of  the  different  fisheriea  in  the  year  1884. 


Kind. 


Salmon: 

Salted bmrels.. 

FroKh number.. 

Canned,  coses  4  dozen  1-ponnd  cans 

Smoked pounds.. 

StnryreoD,  fresh do — 

Haddock,  whiting,  &o -. do — 

Halibnt do.... 


Quantity. 


.do.. 


Herring  and  smelt: 

FrMh  .. 

Smoked 

Fish  assorted pounds.. 

Troat do.... 

Oolnhans : 

Fresh .• do — 

Salted do.... 

Smoked do — 

Far  and  hair  seal  skins ^ 

Oolahan  oil gallons.. 

Black  sbtirk  and  dogfish  oil,  refined do — 

Dogfish  oil do 

Salmon  oil. do 

Clams,  canned,  cases  4  dozen  Impound  cans 

Fish  sold  in  markets,  not  including  New  Westminister 

Ilsh  cured  for  private  consumption 

Salmon  ond  «>ther  fish :  fistimntt^d  consumption  by  Cbincao  and  other  la- 

borers  on  the  Central  Paciflc  Railway,  not  specially  recorded 

Eastern  oysters  imporuxl  and  planted  on  beds barrels. . 

2Fative  oysters 


Total 


Estimated  oonsamptlon  by  Indian  population  as  per  previous  computa- 
tion: 

Salmon 

Halibut , 

Stargoon  and  other  fish 

FitfioUs 


Onmd  total  of  approximate  yield,  1884 . 


5,688} 
173,056 
141. 242 
867,  QUO 
352. 000 
240, 700" 
150,000 

84,550 


58.400 
70,050 

87.500 
33,000 
28,000 


43 

45,000 

10,000 

1,452 

300 


10 
210 


Value. 


$50.728  50 

51.916  80 

770.881  00 

51. 380  00 

17.045  00 

9.628  00 

9,000  00 

1,727  50 
6,500  00 
8,504  00 
^SJS  SO 

2,230  00 

2. 640  00 

2.800  00 

156, 419  00 

43  00 

24.800  00 

8,500  00 

580  80 

],P00  00 

110, 000  00 

8,000  00 

60,000  00 

200  UO 

1,030  00 


1,358,207  10 


4, 375. 000  00* 

180,000  00 

250,000  00 

80,000  00 


4, 885, 000  00 


6,243,267  10 


Comparatiye  statement  of  yield  of  the  years  1883  and  1884,  exclusive  of  Indian  consumption : 

Total,  1883 $1,644.645  42 

Total,  1884 1,808, 267  10 


1884. 


286,878  82 


14S^PBTlT10If  TO  FBOniBIT  TAB  SBININO  OF  BliVKFISfll. 


By  FRED.  HT.  DICKINSON. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

The  Ann  in  which  I  am  partner.  (H.  &  J.  Crosby  &  Co.,  Ostervillc, 
Mass.)  and  four  hundred  other  petitioners  from  Cape  Cod  towns  are 
soon  to  be  granted  a  heariug  by  our  legislative  committee  on  fisheries 
on  a  petition  to  prohibit  the  seining  of  blueflsh  in  the  waters  of  Vine- 
yard Sound  controlled  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  between  Wood's 
HoU  and  Chatham.    Our  rensoua  for  askiug  the  legislation  are : 

(1)  In  former  years  when  blueflsh  were  seldom  taken  except  by  hook 
and  line  or  in  weirs  the  fishermen  had  no  difficulty  in  catching  a  full 
flEure  within  a  mile  of  shore,  but  within  the  past  two  years  a  great  many 
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seiners  have  appeared  and  the  fish  have  been  driven  farther  and  fartlier 
from  the  shoal  wat6r  near  shore,  and  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
of  1884  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  a  blaefish  nearer  shore  than  the 
Horseshoe — about  10  miles  from  shore.  We  understand  that  at'  least 
forty  gangs  of  bluefish  seiners  are  to  tit  oat  from  Provincetowu  the 
coming  season  and  as  many  more  from  other  towns,  and  we  feel  that  if 
seining  is  continued  to  be  allowed  on  the  shoal  water  the  fish  will  soon 
be  driven  from  their  usual  feeding-grounds,  and  no  one,  unless  equipped 
with  expensive  gear,  will  be  able  to  take  them. 

(2)  The  abolition  of  seining  will  be  a  great  help  to  several  hundreds  of 
poor  men  on  the  south  side  of  Gape  Cod  who  depend  almost  entirely  on 
what  they  make  during  the  fishing  seiison  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  !N^one  of  them  can  get  enough  ahead  to  purchase  sweep 
seines  to  compete  with  rich  firms.  This  may  appear  a  selfish  i'eas«»n, 
but  in  the  little  village  of  Osterville  my  firm  paid  to  the  fishermen 
$3,100  for  bluefish  caught  by  hook  and  line  during  the  season  between 
May  25,  1884,  and  September  1,  1884,  and  it  was  all  paid  to  poor  men  ; 
the  ones  who  had  any  ca})ital  shipped  their  own  catch.  Of  course  if 
large  lots  of  bluefish  were  taken  in  nets  it  would  lower  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  but  1  think  the  "  charity  "  better  bestowed  on  the  poor  fisher- 
men than  on  the  proprietors  of  summer  hotels  and  beach  resorts,  to 
whom  fully  one-half  of  the  bluefish  shipped  to  this  market  are  sohl. 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  12, 1885; 


t44,-INTllOI»V€TION  OF  CI^AillS  IIVTO  DBIiAWARld!  BAT. 

By  C.  R.  MOORE. 

[From  letters  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

Originally  there  were  no  clams  in  the  Delaware  Bay.  Thomas  Beesloy. 
at  Beesley's  Point,  K.  J.,  was  my  informant,  and  it  must  be  about  thirty 
years  since  he  told  me.  He  said  that  many  years  ago  the  early  settlers 
on  the  bay  side  of  New  Jersey,  finding  no  clams  there,  combined  and 
purchased  50,000  on  the  sea  side  and  carted  them  over  to  the  bay  and 
laid  them  out  fronting  their  farms  on  the  bay.  They  have  ever  since 
had  enough  for  their  own  use.  It  is  the  quahog.  Thomas  Beesley  was 
so  reliable  and  so  careful  in  stating  everything  that  I  placed  implicit 
reliance  on  anything  that  he  told  me.  if  I  had  brought  this  matter  to 
your  notice  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  I  could  probably  have  got  all  the 
information  needed,  but  the  old  people  that  I  used  to  know  all  through 
Cape  May  County  are  dead.  I  believe  that  the  soft  clam,  or  maninose, 
as  it  is  called  here,  is  found  in  only  one  spot  on  the  sea- side,  while  it  is 
plentiful  on  the  bay  side.  In  New  Jersey  they  are  abundant  on  the  sea 
side. 

Bird's  Nest,  Northampton  County,  Va.,  January  2,  1885. 
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14ft--RAISII«0  CABP  IIV  A  ftOPPOSBH  AI«KAI«lIfB  WATEK. 

By  £.  S.  STOTER. 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baiid.] 

In  accordance  with  your  request  of  August  21, 1884, 1  send  you  sam- 
ples of  young  carp  iu  alcohol,  and  1  gallon  of  the  alkali  water  in  which 
they  were  raised.  The  carp  were  spawned  in  the  latter  part  of  Mayjand 
the  first  part  of  June^  not  all  at  the  same  time,  as  some  of  the  fish  were 
kept  in  very  cold  water  until  late  in  spring.  I  lost  four  of  my  largest 
(two  and  one-half  years  old)  at  the  fair  by  taking  them  Irom  the  warm 
pond  water  and  putting  them  in  a  cold-water  tank  for  exhibition.  All 
in  the  pond  are  doing  well ;  not  one  has  died. 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  October  21, 1884. 

The  water  referred  to  reached  Washington,  October  28,  1884,  and 
was  referred  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Kidder,  chemist  of  the  Fish  Commission,  for 
examinatipn. 

memobanduh  bt  db.  j.  h.  kiddeb. 

Five  bottles  (about  1  gallon)  of  water  from  E.  S.  Stover,  Albu- 
querque, IS*.  Mex.,  from  his  carp  ponds,  said  to  be  <' alkali  water,"  in 
which  carp  were  found  to  thrive.    (Accession  No.  15114.) 

Pale  yellowish  green ;  offensive  odor  (sulphureted  hydrogen);  black 
flocculi;  a  considerable  dark  precipitate.  Contents  appear  to  have 
decomposed  by  standing.  Beaction  neutral.  Sulphureted  hydrogen 
is  free  and  not  combined  with  ammonia. 

Total  solids  (of  decanted  liquid)  at  130^  C.=84  grains  to  a  gallon. 
Blackens  and  loses  8.5  grains  to  a  gallon  on  ignition.  Contains  29.4 
grains  of  chloride  of  so<Uum  to  a  gallon.  No  iron,  much  lime  (as  car- 
bonate and  sulphate),  small  quantity  of  soda  or  potassa  (as  carbonate 
or  sulphate),  traces  of  magnesia  and  silica. 

SUMMARY. 

Total  Bolids  at  190^  G.  =  84  grains  to  the  (imperial)  gaUon. 

Of  which,  sodinm  chloride =... - 29.4 

Loes  on  ignition  = 8.5 

Not  estimated  (mostly  lime  and  salts)  = 46. 1 

84.0 

The  residue*  is  slimy,  containing  much  organic  matter,  and  presenting 
under  the  microscope  only  various  forms  of  bacteria  (micrococcus  and 
bacilli)  and  of  the  lower  fungi 

The  specimen  has  probably  changed  in  composition  by  putrefaction, 
and  a  further  quantitative  examination  would  be  of  doubtful  utility. 
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The  indications  are  that  it  is  rather  a  ^^hard"  than  an  alkaline  water, 
and  contains  no  greater  qaantity  of  lime  and  salts  than  is  often  met 
with  in  limestone  districts,  not  certainly  exceeding  40  grains  per  gallon. 
Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington^  D.  C,  January  7, 1885. 


146.— IWRBJUBBBO  €ABP  bxchaivcib.* 

^  The  carp  exchange,  held  in  the  Caf6  Liebel,  was  opened  by  Mr.  Staab, 
chairman.  He  stated  that  the  Nuremberg  Association  had  aban- 
doned its  idea  of  aiding  carp-cnlturists  by  buying  carp  and  selling 
them  at  retail,  because  such  action  might  hurt  the  fishermen  and  the 
dealers,  while  the  exchange  ought  to  protect  in  every  way  the  interests 
of  producers  and  consumers.  Mr.  Staub  also  stated  that  an  English 
gentleman  intended  to  rent  a  fish-water  at  least  8  meters  broad,  and 
containing  principally  trout  and  ^^  aeschen  "  {Sahno  ihymallus)^  and  re- 
quested owners  of  such  waters  to  send  in  their  addresses. 

The  fishery  association  of  Central  Franconia  had  resolved,  in  the  in- 
terest of  fish-culture,  to  have  a  professional  otter-hunter  engage  in 
otter  hunting  in  the  waters  of  Central  Franconia.  A  Mr.  Morris,  of  Lon- 
don, had  oflered  to  exterminate  the  otters  in  the  waters  of  Central 
Franconia.  Mr.  Morris  made  only  one  condition,  that  in  case  an  otter 
should  escape  into  the  forests,  all  owners  of  hunting-grounds  should 
allow  him  to  hunt  otters  on  their  territory  for  at  least  two  or  three  weeks. 
This  matter  will  be  referred  to  Baron  von  Hermann,  governor  of  the 
province,  and  president  of  the  fishery  association  of  Central  Franco- 
nia, with  the  recommendation  to  accept  Mr.  Morris's  offer. 

At  the  exchange  there  were  offered  for  sale  29,500  pounds  food  carp 
(37,000  the  previous  year),  1,400  pounds  pike,  200  pounds  tench,  3,100 
pounds  young  carp,  and  2,.^00  pounds  carp  fry.  Owing  to  church  fes- 
tivals, no  buyers  were  present  from  Schwabach,  FUrth,  and  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  Nuremberg.  In  spite  of  this,  all  the  fish  were  sold. 
The  average  price  for  food  carp,  weighing'  from  2  to  3  pounds  apiece, 
was  70  marks  [$16.G6]  per  100  pounds.  Several  fish-culturists  from 
abroad  have  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
exchange,  and  to  the  Nuremberg  Fishery  Association,  because  they 
say  that  through  the  connections  which  they  formed  at  last  year's  ex- 
change they  had  been  enabled  last  autumn  and  winter  to  sell  their 
entire  stock  of  fish.  The  president  of  a  foreign  fishery  association,  in 
a  locality  which  is  rich  in  fish,  stated  that  this  exchange  enabled  him 
to  sell  his  fish  for  10  marks  [$2.38]  more  than  at  home.  -  For  this  reason 
the  fish-culturists  of  his  district  will  attend  in  future.  The  exchange 
lasted  three  hours. 

Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  September  22,  1 884. 

^^^Nurnherger  Karjifeiibdrae"  from  the  Deutsche  Futcherei-Zeitavg,  vol.  vii,  No.  40. 
Stettiii,  September  30, 1884.    Translated  from  the  Qerman  by  Hbsa£AK  JAOOBSOir. 
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i4r«--AMBRI€AN  HAIilBVT-FIftHBRIBft  NBAB  ICEJLANH.* 

By  A.  THOBSTEINSON. 

In  a  recent  article  by  A.  Feddersen  it  was  stated  that  the  Americans 
had,  in  1884,  sent  some  vessels  from  Oloncester  to  Iceland  to  catch 
halibnt,  bat  nothing  was  said  as  to  their  success.  It  is  well-known 
that  the  American  halibat  fishermen  first  came  to  the  west  coast  of 
Greenland  in  1866,  since  whalers  had  informed  them  that  halibat  were 
found  there  in  great  abundance.  The  first  expedition  left  Gloucester  on 
June  29, 1866,  and  returned  on  October  14  of  the  same  year,  with  halibut 
to  the  value  of  $5,500.  The  American  fishing  vessel  reached  the  fish- 
ing station  a  little  too  late  in  the  season,  otherwise  the  yield  would 
have  been  greater.  This  expedition,  therefore,  did  not  attract  special 
attention ;  nevertheless  similar  expeditions  continued  to  be  made  from 
time  to  time,  until  public  attention  was  again  called  to  the  matter  in  1870, 
when  a  vessel  was  reported  to  have  returned  from  Greenland  with  fish 
to  the  value  of  $19,000.  The  following  two  or  three  years  5  or  6  vessels 
were  sent  to  Greenland  every  year;  and  gradually  these  fisheries  de- 
veloped to  such  an  extent  that  in  1884  they  were  carried  on  by  20 
vessels. 

The  first  American  vessel  that  engaged  in  the  Iceland  halibut-fisher- 
eries,  off  the  western  fiords,  is  said  to  have  come  there  in  1873,  but 
caught  few  fish,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fishermen  were  not 
well  acquainted  with  these  waters,  and  because  they  had  chosen  the 
wrong  season.  Later  the  Americans  are  said  to  have  fished  every  now 
and  then  on  the  west  coast,  of  Iceland,  and  seem  to  have  been  more 
fortunate.  As  Fedderscn  remarked,  the  Americans  seem  to  have  re- 
ceived a  new  impetus  from  information  furnished  by  English  fishermen. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  west  coast  of  Iceland  was, 
in  1884,  visited  by  at  least  3  American  vessels,  possibly  by  more;  and 
a«  these  fisheries,  which  are  still  in  their  infancy,  are  but  little  known, 
*  I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  short  description  of  them. 

The  matter  is  of  considerable  importance,  especially  because  there  is 
every  prospect  that  the  halibut  fisheries  will  pay  well,  and  because 
they  have  this  advantage  over  the  cod  fisheries,  that  they  can  be  car- 
ried on  during  the  most  favorable  season  of  the  year  and  by  vessels 
which  cannot  be  better  employed  during  their  long  staj^  near  Iceland, 
as  they  come  here  early  and  leave  late  in  the  season.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  Iceland  cod-fisheries,  in  order  to  be  carried  on  successfully  by 
large  vessels,  must,  as  is  done  by  the  French  fishermen,  be  commenced 
as  early  as  March,  when  the  cod  must  be  sought  close  to  the  coasty 

*  "Amerikan9ke  Fukere  vnder  Island,'*  from  Fi9kerilidetid€f  No.  18.  Copenhagen,  May 
6, 1885.    Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Herman  Jacobsoit. 
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with  considerable  danger  both  to  vessels  and  crews,  and  be  continued 
till  near  Aagust.  The  shark  fisheries  are  not  very  remunerative,  either, 
during  the  light  summer  nights  from  the  beginning  of  June  till  the 
middle  of  August,  unless  the  fish  are  sought  at  a  depth  of  from  150  to 
;iOO  fathoms,  which  is  connected  with  great  difBculties.  These  draw- 
backs would  not  be  found  as  far  as  the  halibut  fisheries  are  concerned, 
which,  properly  speaking,  can  be  carried  on  only  from  the  middle  of 
May  till  some  time  in  August,  always  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  coast,  and  therefore  with  less  danger.  The  halibut,  moreover,  is  a 
much  better  and  more  delicate  fish  than  the  cod,  and  will  always  bring 
a  high  price  in  places  which  are  not  easily  supplied  with  fresh  fish, 
('specially  when  they  are  smoked,  as  is  done  in  America,  or  when 
l)roperly  salted. 

The  information  relating  to  the  American  halibut-fisheries  near  Ice- 
land I  obtained  in  the  following  way :  On  June  10,  1884,  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  irom  Gloucester  arrived  at  Reykjavik,  and  engaged  a  well- 
known  Icelander  to  accompany  it  on  the  trip,  and  my  information  is 
based  on  the  report  of  this  person.  About  the  middle  of  June  he  went 
on  board  the  schooner  Concord,  of  Gloucester,  93}  tons,  a  beautifully 
built  vessel,  which,  as  to  construction,  rigging,  and  sails,  could  not  be 
<listiuguished  from  an  English  pleasure-boat.  The  captain,  John  Daye, 
was  a  part  owner  of  this  schooner.  It  was  specially  equipped  for  the 
halibut  fisheries,  and  well  famished  with  provisionn  of  every  Kind  (the 
men,  for  example,  receiving  fresh  bread  every  day) ;  the  crew  numbered 
16,  besides  the  Icelander  referred  to,  and  of  this  number  14  took  part 
in  the  fisheries,  while  2  always  remained  on  board.  The  cargo  was 
evenly  distributed  over  12  compartments  without' any  passnge  between 
them.  These  compartments  were  separated  by  boards,  but  were  not 
water-tight.  With  the  exception  of  2  compartments,  one  fore  and  the 
other  aft,  they  were  all  filled  with  salt.  The  2  empty  compartments 
were  intended  for  the  first  fish  that  were  caught,  and  as  the  salt  was 
gradually  used  up  the  compartments  were  one  after  the  other  filled  with 
fish. 

Long-lines  alone  were  used  in  fishing ;  there  were  on  board  7  dories, 
each  for  2  men ;  these  dories  were  placed  one  inside  the  other  in  two 
holds  on  the  deck ;  each  boat  had  four  oars,  one  mast,  and  one  sail,  and 
was  steered  with  an  oar.  While  the  long-line  was  cast  or  hauled  in, 
only  1  man  rowed.  These  dories  proved  to  be  excellently  adapted  to 
tlie  purpose  for  which  they  were  intende<l.  ^Each  dory  had  one  long- 
line,  and  the  number  of  hooks  on  each  was  from  600  to  800.  The  dis- 
tance between  2  hooks  was  scarcely  2  fathoms ;  the  line  was  a 5pound 
line ;  the  hook-lines  being  2^  yards  long  and  composed  of  2-pound  lines. 
The  hooks  were  rather  short  and  small,  of  blue  color,  with  the  barb  at 
the  top,  and  of  such  a  size  as  to  take  more  than  two  fingers  to  span  the 
bend.    They  were  very  strong  and  bent  but  rarely. 
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The  fisheries  began  off  the  western  fiords  in  the  middle  of  June^  at 
first  -about  6  miles  [probably  Danish ;  1  Danish  mile  equals  about  4.7 
English  miles]  from  the  coast  off  the  promontory  of  Rytur  (Isa  Fiord), 
at  a  depth  of  fully  60  fathoms,  on  a  white  sandy  nnd  clayey  bottom,  and 
were  continued  along  the  coast  in  a  northerly  direction,  until  the  north- 
eastern cape  had  been  passed.  The  vessel  was  rarely  more  than  7  miles 
from  the  coast,  generally  between  6  and  7  miles  [from  28  to  33  English 
miles  f  ]. 

As  bait,  the  Americans  used  in  the  beginning. a  kind  of  salt  herring 
[menhaden  t]  unknown  to  the  Icelander ;  but  they  soon  ceased  using 
thlBbait,  because  fresh  bait  proved  more  advantageous,  and  small  floun- 
ders and  other  fish  were  used  for  this  purpose.  The  bait  was  cut  in  long, 
narrow  strips  with  the  skin  on,  about  an  inch  broad,  and  6  or  7  inches 
long.  One  end  of  the  hook  was  passed  through  the  flesh  and  the  skin. 
The  baiting  was  invariably  done  on  board  the  vessel. 

When  the  weather  was  favorable,  and  after  the  vessel  had  reached  suit- 
able fishing-grounds,  where  good  hauls  might  be  expected,  the  anchor  was 
cast,  the  long  lines  were  laid  ready  in  the  boats,  and  these  were  then 
immediately  lowered.  The  7  boats  left  the  vessel,  and  set  the  long-lines 
at  different  distances  from  the  vessel,  the  distances  between  the  lines, 
however,  being  the  same,  each  line  forming  a  semicircle,  whose  center 
was  the  vessel.  Each  end  of  the  line  had  a  buoy }  and  a  small  anchor  . 
was  used  of  about  the  same  size  as  those  used  in  large  fishing-boats. 
The  long- line  was  left  in  the  water  six  or  eight  hours,  never  longer,  but  a 
shorter  time  when  the  weather  was  bad.  It  did  not  take  long  to  set  the 
lines,  but  somewhat  longer  to  haul  them  in,  especially  when  there  were 
BO  many  fish  on  them  that  the  boats  had  to  make  several  trips  to  the 
vessel.  The  largest  catch  made  in  one  day  was  800  fish,  often  it  was  300 
or  400  or  500,  rarely  less  than  300 ;  and  when  the  weather  was  fine,  some 
fish  were  caught  every  day.  These  long-lines  were  so  excellently  con- 
stmcted  that  they  always  gave  way,  so  that  the* halibut  but  rarely 
slipped  from  the  hooks ;  but  when  the  lines  were  in  the  water  for  a  long 
time,  it  would  happen  that  some  of  the  hook-lines  tore.  When  the 
weather  prevented  the  hauling  in  of  the  lines  the  vessel  lay  at  anchor. 
Thus  during  a  strong  wind  from  the  north  the  vessel  lay  for  a  whole 
week  before  the  lines  could  be  hauled  in,  and  on  this  occasion  3  or  4 
long-lines  were  lost.  Sharks  had  torn  them  and  bit  off*  the  greater  part 
of  the  halibut,  leaving  the  heads. 

The  halibut  which  were  caught  were  generally  of  medium  size,  rarely 
weighing  more  than  300  pounds;  and  there  were  but  few  small  fish 
among  them.  A  few  rays  were  also  caught,  but  thrown  overboard,  and 
some  lumpfish,  ling,  and  cod,  which  were  cut  up  for  bait.  The  largest 
catch  was  made  oft*  the  Dyra  Fiord;  but  in  every  place  some  fish  were 
caught.  The  fisheries  were  therefore  successful,  much  more  so  than 
those  carried  on  tWe  year  before  near  the  coast  of  Greenland.  The 
American  fishermen,  therefore,  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  out  any 
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farther  than  the  distance  stated  above,  more  especially  l>ecaase  fishing 
at  a  greater  depth  is  slower,  aud  requires  more  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  fishermen.  In  many  plaees  two  or  three  hauls  were  made  in  succes- 
sion, the  vessel  often  making  no  more  than  from  3  to  5  miles  (English) 
between  the  hauls. 

As  soon  as  tbe  fish  had  been  brought  on  board,  they  were  put  in  boxes 
which  had  been  placed  on  deck  for  that  purpose;  but  fishing  was  going 
on  without  iDterruption  as  long  as  the  weather  permitted.  As  quickly 
as  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  a  beginniug  wa^  made  in  pre- 
pariug  the  fish.  A  large  board  was  placed  with  the  upper  end  against  the 
rail,  and  the  lower  end  on  the  deck.  A  rope  was  then  fastened  to  the 
tail  of  the  fish,  and  it  was  drawn  up  on  the  board,  the  tail  upward  and 
the  head  downward.  First  a  cut  was  made  near  the  tail,  and  the  sides 
were  cut  from  the  bones.  The  fins  went  with  the  sides,  but  were,  together 
with  the  entrails,  removed  laten  After  all  that  could  be  used  as  bait 
had  been  cut  off  from  the  head,  the  rest  was  thrown  overboard,  because 
the  catches  were  so  large  that  it  was  not  ni^eded.  The  fish  was  then 
washed  clean,  and  the  sides  were,  without  cutting  the  skin,  salted  down 
in  boxes  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  the  skin  side  upward  and  the  fiesh 
side  downward,  and  well  covered  with  salt.  The  fish  were  salted  again 
after  about  three  weeks.  The  salt  was  shaken  off  well,  and  the  fish 
.  were  again  laid  in  the  boxes  with  somewhat  less  salt  The  fins  and 
pieces  of  the  stomach  were  put  in  barrels  and  exposed  to  considerable 
pressure,  whereby  they  absorbed  sufficient  brine,  the  barrels  having 
been  left  open  for  some  time.  The  salt  used  was  coarse-grained  salt, 
resembling  the  Spanish  salt. 

The  Icelander  from  whom  I  obtained  this  information  was  on  board 
six  or  seven  weeks;  but  he  was  not  able  to  tell  exactly  how  many  fish 
were  caught,  as  he  was  not  informed  as  to  the  number.  He  supposes, 
however,  that  it  amounted  to  from  7,000  to  8,000  fish.  At  the  same  time 
two  other  American  vessels  were  engaged  in  these  fisheries  near  the 
western  fiords.  One  of  these  vessels  had  on  board  a  well-known  man 
from  the  western  fiords,  who  states  that  about  as  many  fish  were  caught 
as  by  the  Concord;  but  the  third  vessel  had  no  Icelander  on  board  and 
did  not  catch  near  as  many  fish.  That  the  quantity  of  fish  caught  by 
the  Concord  was  very  considerable  might  also  be  judged  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  of  the  twelve  boxes  or  compaitments  nine  were  com- 
pletely^ filled  with  salt  halibut. 

As  wages  the  crew  received  half  the  quantity  of  fish  caught,  and 
board  and  everything  else  was  free  on  the  vessel.  The  captain  engaged 
the  Icelander  who  furnished  me  the  above  information  to  hold  himself 
ready  next  summer  to  accompany  another  American  vessel  during  the 
halibut  fisheries. 

Note.— See  article  in  F.  C.  Report,  1884,  by  Capt.  J.  W.JpolUns,  entitled  "The 
Icelandic  Halibat-Fishery— An  account  of  tbe  voyages  of  tliree  Gloucester  schooners 
to  tbe  fishing  grounds  near  tbe  north  coast  of  Iceland.''—£DiTO&. 
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■ 

By  CHAS.  W.  SmiLlIY. 

The  Fisb  Commission,  through  its  New  York  agent,  Mr.  E.  G.  Black- 
ford, responde<l  to  several  European  calls  during  the  past  summer. 

The  catfish  sent  were  the  jimiurus  nebulosus^  from  the  Delaware  and 
Schuj^lkill  Kivers.  This  is  a  great  favorite  in  the  Philadelphia  market. 
Mr.  Blackford  sent  them  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Draper  &  Wood,  at 
Havre.    They  are  a  year  old,  and  will  breed  within  a  year  or  two. 

Germany, — June  16,  1885,  50  live  catfish  were  sent  to  the  Deutsche 
Fischerei-Verein,  care  of  F.  Busse,  Geestemiinde,  per  steamer  Ems 
July  IV,  Max  von  dem  Borne  WTOte  from  Berneuchen  that  49  had  safely 
arrived,  and  been  placed  in  a  pond. 

France. — By  steamer  Am^riqne,  of  the  Compagnie  G^n6rale  Transat- 
lantique,  on  July  18th,  Mr.  Blackford  sent  100  catfish  in  six  cans,  con- 
signed to  Messrs.  Draper  &  Wood,  79  Rue  de  Orleans,  Havre,  France. 
Of  these  50  were  forwarded  to  W.  Coleman  Burns,  of  the  United  States 
Mortgage  Company,  25  Place  Vendome,  Paris,  who  wrot«,  July  7,  as  fol- 
lows: *'The  fivsh  arrived  in  excellent  condition.  They  are  intended  for 
Mr.  Ridgway,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  who  now  owns  and  occupies  the 
beautiful  chateau  of  Riequebourg,  near  Compifegne.  I  sent  the  fish  to 
him  in  charge  of  an  expert,  and  am  informed  bj^  the  latter,  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  that  about  40  fish  in  a  fine  state  of  health  and  activity 
reached  their  new  home.  Mr.  Ridgway  writes  to  me  as  follows:  *  Thierry 
arrived  with  the  fish  this  morning.  We  have  just  put  them  into  the 
reservoir,  and  I  hope  they  may  continue  as  lively  as  they  are  now.  I 
cannot  thank  you  enough  for  the  immense  trouble  you  have  taken. 
1  am  sorry  only  that  yon  did  not  see  them  take  their  first  bath  in  Rieque- 
bourg waters.'  1  have  this  day  sent  Mrs.  Ridgway  your  kind  and 
lucid  directions  about  the  management  of  these  fish,  and  both  she  and 
Mr.  Ridgway  are  already  well  aware  that  it  is  to  you  and  to  Col.  Theo- 
dore Lyman  that  we  owe  the  very  great  pleasure  which  we  have  thus 
been  able  to  procure.'^ 

The  other  fifty  were  for  th*e  Acclimatization  Society  of  France.  The 
secretary,  Raveret-Wattel,  wrote,  July  29, 1885,  in  acknowledgment,  as 
follows : 

'*  We  have  received  in  perfect  condition  the  Amiurus  nebulosus  that 
you  have  had  the  kindness  to  send  to  our  society  with  Mr.  Blackford's 
CO  operation.    During  the  passage  and  in  the  first  three  days  after  theii 
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arrival  we  lost  9  of  the  yoang  fish ;  bat  the  41  left  are  very  lively,  and 
I  hope^they  will  thrive  perfectly  well  in  their  new  home. 

^<  We  are  very  grateful  for  a  present- which  enables  us  to  acclimate  a 
species  so  valuable  as  catfish,  not  injurious  to  other  fishes,  and  contented 
with  stagnant  or  muddy  waters.  It  will  be,  I  trust,  a  good  acquisition, 
and  I  will  not  fail  to  inform  you  of  the  results." 

Netherlands. — The  same  week  30  catfish  were  sent  by  Captain  Taat, 
of  steamship  Edam,  for  the  Zoological  Garden  at  Amsterdam.  July  7, 
Dr.  C.  Kerbert  wrote  in  reply : 

<^  I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  you  that  I  have  received  30 
catfish,  in  the  best  condition.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  present. 
I  hope  that  the  catfish  will  hatch  here  in  the  aquarium ;  in  this  case  I 
shall  write  you  immediately.  They  are  the  first  catfish  introduced  into 
Europe.  I  mean  that  the  experiments  in  1882  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  at 
Ghent,  in  introducing  the  catfish  in  Belgium,  have  produced  no  results." 

England. — June  20  there  were  sent  by  the  White  Stcur  Line  50  catfish 
to  the  National  Fish  Culture  Association,  South  Kensington,  London. 
The  success  of  the  shipment  was  reported  by  the  secretary,  W.  Oldham 
Chambers,  in  his  letter  of  July  10,  as  follows : 

*'  I  received  with  much  pleasure  your  letter  of  the  18th  ultimo,  inti- 
mating that  yon  had  sent  50  catfish  as  a  present  to  this  country.  You 
will  be  pleased  to' hear  that  48  of  them  survived  the  journey  and  were 
immediately  placed  by  me  in  the  tanks  of  this  aquarium  prior  to  their 
removal  to  our  fish-culture  establishment  at  Delaford  Park.  I  shall  do 
my  utmost  to  propagate  the  species  in  order  that  this  valuable  food-fish 
may  be  acclimatized  in  the  waters  of  Great  Britain." 

The  following  notice  occurred  in  the  London  Globe  of  July  11, 1886 : 

^^  Mr.  W.  Oldham  Chambers,  F.  L.  S.,  director  of  the  National  Fish 
Culture  Association,  has  received  from  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Fisheries  a  consignment  of  selected  specimens  of  catfish  indigenous 
to  the  waters  of  America.  They  arrived  by  the  steamship  Britannic,  in 
perfect  condition,  all  beinjg  alive,  and  apparently  none  the  worse  for 
the  voyage,  which,  considering  the  time  it  occupied,  is  remarkable. 
These  fish  are  of  great  economic  value,  and  it  is  intended  to  naturalize 
them  in  English  rivers,  where  it  is  considered  they  would  assume  a 
high  rank  among  ireshwater  fishes.  The  catfish  possesses  a  peculiar 
scarcity  of  small  bones,  and  it  is  regarded  in  America  as  a  valuable 
food-fish.  Although  this  species  does  not  produce  a  large  number  of 
^ggS)  It  possesses  an  extraordinary  instinct  for  protecting  its  eggs  and 
young.  Pending  the  removal  of  the  fish  to  the  waters  belonging  to 
the  association,  they  will  be  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the  aquarium  at 
the  Inventions  Exhibition." 

XJ.  S.  Fish  Commission, 

Washingtony  D.  0.,  September  10, 1885. 
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l49.~NOTESFROin[  THE  CABP  BO 

By  RUDOLPH  HESSSL.. 

Id  the  ponds  the  fish  are  looking  well,  the  ponds  themselves  have 
good  water,  arid  everj'thing  around  the  whole  place  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition. I  often  have  to  change  the  water  in  the  smaller  ponds,  and  to 
supply  the  larger  ponds  (the  west,  north,  and  south  ponds)  with  fresh 
water,  on  account  of  the  high  temperature.  Snakes  are  almost  all  gone 
or  killed^  I  have  not  seen  one  during  the  last  eight  days. ,  The  marsh- 
hens  and  cranes  cause  considerable  loss  by  their  frequent  visits. 

For  the  19th  or  20th  of  July  a  shipment  was  ordered  of  about  20,000 
young  carp  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Blackford  at  New  York.  I  tried  to  get  them  for 
that  time,  but  without  any  success.  I  was  convinced  that  all  the  young 
fish  would  die  if  taken  out  of  the  ponds.  These  fish  are  a  great  deal 
larger  than  those  we  sent  some  weeks  ago,  when  about  2,000  were  lost. 
The  young  fish  in  the  ponds  now  cannot  be  shipped  before  fall. 

1  have  observed  something  interesting  about  the  ^oung  shad  in  the 
western  part  of  the  west  pond.  .  Some  days  ago  I  saw  a  small  school  of 
about  200  to  300.  Yesterday  I  saw  another  one  of  about  3,000.  One 
that  I  caught  and  put  in  alcohol  was  about  2  inches  long.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  not  many  hundreds  are  in  the  ponds,  but  plenty  of  them 
for  investigating  the  matter  of  their  growth. 

Pond  No.  6  now  has  the  richest  growth  of  nelumbiums  I  ever  saw. 
The  vegetation  is  even  with  the  wire  fence  and  the  flowers  are  about  1 
foot  higher,  making  the  growth  fully  7  feet  high.  I  counted  this  morn- 
ing about  350  open  flowers  of  nelumbiums  in  this  pond.  All  the  nelum- 
biums in  this  pond  got  some  bone-dust  this  spring,  and  the  insects 
(moths)  are  almost  all  destroyed. 

WASHiNaTON,  D.  C,  July  26, 1885. 


t50.-BFF0BTS  TO  BAISB  TBOUT. 

By  S.  B.  SJHITH. 

[Letter  to  Prof.  S,  F.  Baird.] 

Having  obtained  a  copy  of  Thad.  Norris's  works,  I  determined  to  ex- 
periment in  trout-culture.  Three  years  ago  I  cleaned  up  a  small  swamp 
adjoining  my  spring- house  and  excavated  four  small  ponds,  cindered 
1,000  firy  from  Dr.  A.  Garwood,  of  Cassopolis,  Michigan,  and  a  few  weeks 
later  4,000  of  the  fry,  115  yearlings,  30  two-year-old,  and  9  three-year-old 
trout  of  J.  H.  Annin,  Caledonia,  Livingston  County,  New  York.    A  few 
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weeks  after  I  got  them  the  screens  were  accidentally  left  up  a  few  inches, 
and  nearly  all  of  my  yearlings  escaped,  going  down  the  ditch  into  Mad 
Biver,  about  a  mile  below  my  ponds.  Last  year  some  were  caught  in 
the  Macocheek,  near  the  residence  of  Col.  Donn  Piatt.  This  fall  they,  or 
at  leSiSt  some,  came  back  into  the  ditch,  and  I  captured  19  very  beauti- 
ful ones,  weighing  from  three-fourths  pound  to  1-^  pounds,  showing 
that  they  had  done  better  in  Mad  River  than  in  my  ponds,  although 
I  had  fed  those  in  the  ponds  daily. 

Our  county  (Logan)  is  the  highest  in  tbe  State,  containing  many 
brooks,  all  having  their  sources  in  the  county;  therefore  I  feel  confident 
that  by  stocking  them  with  trout  fry  instead  of  lake  pickerel  (as  has 
been  done  to  no  advantage  whatever,  none  having  been  caught  as  yet), 
within  a  short  time  there  will  be  great  benefits  derived.  I  have  now  a 
hatching  house  and  have  succeeded  in  hatching  3,000  within  the  last 
two  weeks,  and  think  I  have  capacity  for  500,000.  In  my  ponds  (or  one 
of  them)  there  are  10,000  yearlings  doing  well.  As  far  as  I  can  learn, 
I  am  the  second  person  in  the  State  who  has  attempted  to  hatch  or  raise 
trout ;  and  I  have  had  the  usual  troubles  and  losses.* 

Zanesfielb,  Ohio,  Ja/nuary  23, 1885. 


tm^PBOPAOATIOlV  OF   TBOVT  BT  TBB  SOVTH8IBB   CI^ITB. 

By  H.  R.  CLARKE^ 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

I  ft^v  :^d  with  this  a  female  rainbow  trout  that  died  at  the  South  Side 
Club  d>4y  before  yesterday.  It  weighed  when  taken  from  the  water  close 
to  4J  poT]L\id8  and  is  from  the  original  gift  of  eggs  you  sent  us  four  years 
ago  last  f^pring.  We  have  left  now  about  80  of  the  first  lot  that  were 
hatched  fro:ii  your  500  eggs,  about  800  that  are  of  the  next  generation, 
weighing  from  IJ  to  3  pounds,  and  between  5,000  and  6,000  yearlings 
that  will  weigh  one-half  pound  and  over.  I  send  you  the  fish  to  show 
to  inquiring  legislators  in  case  they  doubt  your  success  in  fish-raising. 
Our  fantinalis  are  through  spawning,  and  we  have  in  the  hatchery 
900,000  eggs  in  fine  condition,  with  about  20,000  already  out.  We  have 
as  yet  no  rainbow*trout  ova,  but  appearances  indicate  that  we  shall 
commence  stripping  some  before  long.  Last  year  we  got  1,000  eggs  by 
December  20.  They  are  later  this  year,  and  perhaps  may  continue  to 
spawn  later  and  later  until  they  come  back  to  first  principles  and  spawn 
as  late  as  they  do  in  California. 

237  Eighth  Street, 

Jersey  City^  JV".  J.,  January  3, 1885. 

•  Ou  September  19, 1885, Mr.  Smith  wrote:  In  May,  1884, 1  obtained 68,000 raiubow- 
trout  fr}'  from  Michigan;  5,200  of  these  were  placed  in  the  Blue  Jacket,  a  tributaiy 
of  the  Miami  River,  and  some  have  been  caught  there  weighing  over  one-half  pound 
each. 
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159— ABTIFICIAIj    BATCBING    OF    SALT-ITATBR    FlilB    AND   I«OB- 

8TKRS  IN  NOB  WAY.* 

By  G.  Ifl.  DAIVNEVIG. 

[From  his  report  on  tlie  London  Fisberies  Exhibition.] 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  report  briefly  what  has  been  done  in  Nor- 
way, and  what  we  intend  to. do  if  the  necessary  fands  can  be  raised. 
The  establishment  for  hatching  salt-water  fish  is  now  (1883)  in  course 
of  construction  and  will  be  completed  in  autumn.  The  ground  covered 
by  the  building  is  1,200  square  feet.  This  building,  besides  affording 
room  for  machinery,  an  office,  &c.,  will  have  room  enough  to  place  ap- 
paratus sufficient  for  holding  about  80,000,000  eggs.  It  is  intended  to 
put  the  establishment  into  operation  as  early  in  the  spring  of  1884  as 
possible  3  that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  mature  roe  can  be  obtained.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  to  foretell  the  result,  and  I  must  therefore  repeat  what 
1  have  stated  frequently :  "  The  possibility  of  hatching  fish  eggs  has  been 
demonstrated  so  frequently  that  we  need  not  entertain  any  doubt  on 
that  subject."  How  far  local  circumstances  on  our  coast  will  prove  a  hin- 
drance, and  how  far  the  hatching,  if  successful,  will  improve  the  fish- 
eries, are  questions  that  can  be  answered  only  by  experience ;  and  it 
is  therefore  desirable  that  the  experiments  should  be  made  on  so  large 
a  scale  that  obvious  results  may  be  obtained.  The  experiments  will  in 
the  beginning  relate  only  to  cod,  but  later  it  is  the  intention  to  extend 
them  also  to  other  salt-water  fish.  But  as  it  would  seem  like  poor 
economy  to  let  an  establishment  like  the  one  under  construction  stand 
idle  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  when  mature  roe  of  good  food* fish 
can  be  obtained  at  almost  any  time,  the  experiments  will  probably  be 
continued  during  spring  and  summer  by  hatching' flounders,  and  per- 
haps ma<3kerel.  Flounders  for  this  purpose  could  easily  be  obtained 
from  Denmark ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  eventually  we  shall 
succeed  in  importing  impregnated  roe  instead  of  the  live  fish  containing 
the  roe.  Attempts  in  this  direction  will  be  made  during  the  coming 
winter ;  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mihd  what  an  immense  advantage  it 
would  be  to  be  able  to  ship  the  impregnated  roe  of  salt-water  fish  in  con- 
siderable quantities  at  a  small  expense. 

The  hatching  of  lobster  eggs,  however,  should  especially  engage  our 
attention  during  summer,  all  the  more  as  the  gathering  5f  the  roe  may 
be  carried  on  to  any  extent  whatever  and  with  very  little  expense ; 
moreover,  we  get  the  roe  already  impregnated,  and  ready  for  our  experi- 
ments, which  of  course  is  a  matter  of  no  little  Importance.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  possibility  of  hatching  lobster  eggs  after  they  have  been 
separated  from  the  mother  lobster  1  consider  as  satisfactorily  solved 


*  Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Hbrmast  Jacobson. 
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by  some  experiments  made  by  me  last  summer ;  and  I  will  here  give  a 
br  ief  report  on  the  same. 

(Jn  July  8  I  took  about  200  eggs  from  a  lobster  which  T  had  for  some 
time  kept  in  a  small  fish-tank.  About  two-thirds  of  these  eggs  I  placed 
in  a  glass  of  water,  over  the  open  end  of  which  I  tied  a  piece  of  gauze, 
and  then  suspended  the  glass  in  the  sea,  bottom  upward.  As  the  roe 
of  the  lobster  is  heavier  than  water,  it  of  course  sunk  down  and  re- 
mained lying  on  the  gauze,  thus  coming  in  the  closest  possible  contact 
with  the  water  underneath.  The  remainder  of  the  roe  I  kept  in  a  ves- 
sel in  my  room,  changing  the  water  several  times  every  day.  Later  I 
took  some  eggs  of  both  portions  every  day  and  examined  them  under 
the  microscope,  returning  them  again  to  the  two  vessels.  The  result 
was  as  follows: 

At  the  first  examination  a  faint  pulsating  motion  could  be  observed 
in  several  eggs,  but  no  separate  organ  whence  this  motion  originated 
could  be  noticed.  *The  general  color  of  the  young  was  light  gray,  with 
numerous  sharply  defined  streaks,  patches,  and  points  of  a  bright  red 
color.  The  umbilical  sac,  of  a  dark  green  color,  took  up  the  fore  part 
of  the  body,  and  had  a  deep  indentation  along  the  line  of  the  back. 
The  eyes  were  large,  dark  blue,  and  motionless.  There  were  indica- 
tions of  feet  and  feelers.  The  animal  lay  curled  up  in  the  ef^g^  the 
distinctly  split  tail  passing  between  the  eyes.  Later  it  was  noticed 
that  as  the  development  progressed  the  umbilical  sac  decreased  in 
size,  while  the  red  color  spread  more  and  more.  The  pulsating  motion 
also  increased,  the  center  of  this  motion  appearing  to  be  in  the  hinder- 
most  portion  of  the  fore  part  of  the  body.  On  July  17,  nine  days  aft^^r 
the  roe  had  been  taken  from  the  mother  lobster,  the  shells  began  to 
burst,  and  I  deemed  my  task  accomplished ;  but  unfortunately  the 
principal  difficulties  began  at  this  time.  As  I  stated  before,  I  had  sus- 
pended the  glass  with  the  eggs  in  the  sea,  but  I  made  the  grave  mis- 
take of  suspending  it  over  ^  grassy  bottom  instead  of  a  rocky  bottom, 
which  is  the  proper  place  for  young  lobsters.  The  consequence  was 
tliat  a  large  number  of  all  kinds  of  small  animals  gathered  under  the 
glass  and  penetrated  through  the  gauze  covering  to  the  eggs  inside 
the  glass,  where  they  created  considerable  disturbance.  Several- times 
1  was  obliged  to  take  up  the  glass  and  clean  the  eggsj  but  as  none  of 
them  appeared  to  suffer,  I  determined  to  carry  my  experiment  to  the 
ond  without  changing  the  location  of  the  eggs.  When  the  young  had 
left  the  outer  protecting  shell  the  conditions  were  changed,  however, 
and  the  small  animals,  which  heretofore  had  been  quite  harmless,  de- 
stroyed one  young  lobster  after  the  other,  until  on  July  20  I  gave  up 
all  hope  of  getting  a  single  one  beyond  the  first  change  of  skin,  and 
therefore  placed  all  that  remained  in  glycerine. 

Thus  far,  however,  the  result  was  satisfactory,  as  my  opinion  that  lob- 
ster eggs  can  be  developed  after  they  have  been  taken  from  the  mother 
lobster  was  completely  confirmed  j  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
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that  this  asefal  crastacean  may  be  hatched  on  a  large  ^cale  if  care  is 
taken  simply  to  have  sufficiently  salty  and  piire  water/which  may  easily 
be  obtained  by  means  of  a  filtering  apparatus.  The  current  should 
always  come  from  below,  so  as  to  carry  away  the  small  animals  which 
may  develop  among  the  eggs.  As,  however,  I  could  not  consider  the 
question  as  completely  solved  before  I  had  observed  young  lobsters  able 
to  swim,  I  sent  the  directors  of  the  Arendal  branch  of  the  Norwegian 
Fishery  Association  a  report  of  my  experiments,  with  the  request  to 
grant  me  the  necessary  funds  for  continuing  and  completing  them.  I 
did  not  receive  the  desired  grant,  and  the  question  must  therefore  still 
be  considered  as  partially  unsolved.  There  is  every  probability,  how»- 
ever,  that  the  project  is  feasible ;  and  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to 
promote  the  lobster  fisheries  will  probably  be  to  hatch  large  quantities 
of  young  lobsters  and  place  them  in  the  open  sea  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  swim,  which  point,  I  think,  they  reach  during  the  first  change 
of  akin. 

Hatohebies. — If  we  examine  the  reports  of  the  inspector  of  fisheries 
on  the  Norwegian -fish-hatcheries,  we  fincl  but  little  to  encourage  us.  It 
appears  that  prior  to  1875, 142  hatcheries  had  been  established  in  the 
inland  districts,  but  that  in  1875  only  33  were  in  operation,  and  that  in 
1874  only  17  were  stocked  Mth  roe. 

From  lat^r  reports  it  appears  that  during  the  period  from  1875  to  1879 
the  statistics  of  the  Norwegian  hatcheries  are  as  follows : 

IN  NORWEaiAN  HATOHEBIES. 


Tear. 


187S-*76 

imt-m 

1877-78 

1878-*79 

Average 

IflTS-Te 

187»-'77 

l«77-'78 

l«78-*70 

Average 


Knm- 
berin 
opera- 
tion. 

Hatcheries 
for^hich 
the  nnm- 

ber  of  fry 
is  given. 

Namber 
of  fry. 

Hatcheries 

for  which 

no  data 

are  given. 

Estimated 

number 

off^in 

these 

hatcheries. 

14 

17 

17 

.    22 

10 

•    12 

14 

18 

457,000 
378.000 
458,000 
611,000 

4 
5 
8 

4 

183,000 

185,000 

08,000 

186,000 

17-18 

18-14 

475,250 

4 

150,500 

Total 

nnmber 

of  fry. 


640,000 
528,000 
554|000 
747,000 

617,260 


IN  THE  SALMON  STREAMS. 


81 
31 
31 
32 


23 
21 
15 
19 


31 


10-20 


20 
21 
13 

17 


18 


1,432,500 

1,058,600 

816,800 

887,000 


1,048,700 


8 


2 
2 


214,000 


125,700 
104,400 


148,333 


1,647,400 

1,058^600 

042,500 

001,400 


1,150,700 


Briefly  stated,  then,  the  facts  are  that  in  ]^orway,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  25  years,  about  200  hatcheries  have  been  established ;  that  during 
the  period  from  1875  to  1879  there  were  on  an  average  58  in  existence, 
and  that  of  these  37,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half,  produced  young 
fish.  The  annual  average  number  of  young  fish  during  the. period  re* 
ferred  to  wonld  therefore  be  30,600  per  hatchery. 
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The  entire  production  of  young  flsb,  both  salmon  and  other  freshwater 
fish,  is  therefore  only  about  1,750,000  per  annum.  If  we  compare  our 
results  with  those  obtained  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  we  find 
the  following : 


Coimtry. 


Norway 

Canada 

United  Statea 


Number  of 
hatcheriee. 


58 

11 

9 


Number  Total  onm- 

of  voung  ,  bor  of  yotm^ 

fiBo  per  !    flahperan- 

hatchery.  num. 


30,000 
1,956,400 
2,  222, 200 


1, 777, 000 
21,520,000 
20, 000. 000 


This  table  will  show  at  a  glance  where  our  mistake  lies.  We  have 
too  many  and  too  imperfect  hatcheries ;  and  if,  moreover,  as  is  often  the 
case,  they  are  managed  by  inexperienced  persons,  who  receive  no  salary, 
and  who  can  barely  spare  the  time  to  superintend  the  hatcheries,  these 
discouraging  results  will  surprise  no  one. 

If  the  58  hatcheries  which  are  in  operation  were  reduced  to  10,  and 
if  these  were  located  in  favorable  places  and  properly  superintended  by 
experienced  men  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  results  would 
be  much  better,  without  necessitating  a  much  greater  expense.  It  is  of 
course  understood  that  the  superintendents  of  these  hatcheries  should 
receive  a  suitable  salary. 


By  O.  WL.  BANNEVIO. 

[From  bis  report  ou  the  London  Fisheries  Exhibition.] 

In  examining  the  list  of  the  different  kinds  of  fishes  which  are  gener- 
ally brought  to  market  in  Tasmania,  and  which  form  the  principal  food- 
fishes  of  the  population,  we  find  the  name  ^^  Salmo  trutta^^  and  in  the 
column  of  observations  opposite  this  name  we  read:  "Imported  from 
Eui'ope ;  now  found  every  where.'' 

The  facts  are  as  follows :  The  salmonoids,  which  are  numerous  and 
common  throughout  the  northern  hemisphere,  were  altogether  wantitig 
in  Australian  waters.  As  early  as  1841  their  importation  from  Eurox>e 
was  thought  of,  which,  however,  owing  to  the  slow  mode  of  transporta- 
tion, seemed  an  undertaking  fraught  with  insurmountable  difficultie-s. 
In  1852  the  first  attempt  was  made,  when  the  ship  Columbus  (bound  to 
Tasmania)  took  out  from  London  50,000  eggs  of  salmon  and  salmon 
trout.  The  attempt  proved  an  entire  failure.  The  high  temperature  to 
wWch  the  eggs  were  exposed  caused  all  of  them  to  die  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  The  next  attempt  was  made  in  1860.  Impregnated 
roe  was  sent  out  in  January  by  the  ship  Curling,  with  a  quantity  of  ice, 

*<'  SalfMmiAer  i  Australien.V    Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Hbrman  Jacobson. 
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by  means  of  whicbit  was  hoped  to  iusure  low  temperatare  in  the  appa- 
ratus ;  but  when,  after  59  days,  the  ice  had  melted,  and  the  temperature 
rose  rapidly  in  consequence,  all  the  eggs  perished  in  a  few  days.  The 
thinl  attempt  was  made  in  1862,  when  in  March  the  ship  Beautiful  Star 
left  liondou  with  50,000  salmon  eggs,  placed  in  a  hanging  apparatus, 
and,  as  the  last  time,  kept  on  ice.  The  ice  lasted  till  May  17,  when  the 
eggs  died  rapidly,  74  days  after  they  had  been  shipped  and  80  days 
after  they  had  been  taken  from  the  fish.  Although  this  attempt  must 
likewise  be  considered  a  failure,  it  proved  the  important  fact  that  Scilmon 
eggB,  even  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  could  be  kept  alive  for  80 
days ;  and  as  in  London  the  possibility  had  been  shown  of  hatching 
salmon  eggs  which  had  been  laid  in  ice  for  150- days,  it  was  believed 
that  the  problem  of  introducing  salmon  into  the  Australian  rivers  would 
be  satisfactorily  solved  in  the  near  future. 

This  belief  was  well  grounded.  On  January  24, 18G4,  tlie  ship  Nor- 
folk sailed  from  London  for  Melbourne,  carrying  90,000  salmon  eggs 
and  1,500  salmon-trout  eggs,  and  an  ice-house  holding  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ice.  The  ship  reached  its  destination  on  April  15;  and  sifter 
a  small  portion  of  the  eggs  had  been  landed  at  Melbourne,  the  rest  were 
conveyed  to  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania,  by  steamer.  Upon  their  arrival 
at  Hobart  Town  they  were  placed  in  the  hatching  apparatus  on  the 
River  Plenty  on  the  21st  of  April,  90  days  after  they  Lad  left  London. 
On  May  4  the  first  salmon  trout  was  hatched,  and  on  the  following  da^ 
the  first  salmon.  On  June  15  the  number  of  young  fish  was  estimated 
at  3,000  salmon  and  300  salmon  trout,  which,  after  having  reached  a 
suitable  size,  were  gradually  placed  in  open  waters. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Tasmania  Government  determined 
to  make  a  new  attempt ;  and  the  ship  Lincolnshire,  which  sailed  from 
Plymouth  on  February  8, 1866,  took  out  103,000  salmon  eggs  jjtnd  15,000 
salmon-trout  eggs.  The  ship  arrived  in  Tasmania  on  May  4,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  eggs,  of  which  45  per  cent  were  still  alive,  were  |»laced 
in  the  apparatus,  and  in  due  time  6,500  young  fish  were  hatched.  The 
work  has  been  continued  by  taking  roe  from  fish  which  ha*d  reached 
maturity  in  Tasmania,  and  at  the  present  time  the  salmon  trout  espe- 
cially is  considered  well  acclimated  in  the  rivers  of  New  Zealand,  Tas- 
mania, and  Victoria.  A  large  number  of  young  fish  and  eggn  have 
l3een  sent  also  to  West  Australia,  but  it  is  not  known  what  has  been 
the  result. 

Prom  1864  to  1881,  263,500  eggs  and  young  fish  have  been  placed  in 
Australian  waters.  Salmon  and  salmon  trout  are  now  caught  fre- 
quently, and  it  is  stated  that  thus  far  the  largest  salmon  caught  in  these 
waters  weighed  28  pounds. 

From  statistics  relative  to  the  different  rivers  where  young  salmonoids 
have  been  placed  we  find  the  following  results:  The  fish  increased  rap- 
idly in  5  rivers;  the  fish  increased  in  44  rivers;  the  fish  supposed  Xjo 
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increase  in  2  rivers ;  increase  varying  in  8  rivers ;  the  fish  decreased  in 
17  rivers ;  no  flsh  observed  in  10  rivers ;  no  statistics  in  24  rivers- 
Several  varieties  of  carp,  perch,  and  other  freshwater  fish  have  also 
been  introduced  into  the  Australian  rivers  and  lakes  during  the  same 
period,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  satisfactory  results.  Esx>ecially  the 
common  tench  (Tinea  vulgaris)  and  the  common  perch  {PercafluviaUlis) 
have  in  a  comparatively  short  time  increased  very  much,  and  may  now 
be  considered  as  entirely  acclimatized  in  Australia. 


ia4^IVBW  BlfSIiAlVD  FISHBBUBS  IN  AU«U8T,  188A. 

By  W.  A.  WIL.COX. 

August  shows  a  decided  improvement  in  receipts,  prices,  and  de- 
mand for  the  leading  varieties  of  salt-water  fish.  Codfish  have  been 
fairly  abundant  on  the  Grand  Banks  and  also  on  George's  Bank.  Dur- 
ing August  few  cod  were  found  on  Brown's  Bank,  and  most  of  the  ves- 
sels changed  for  George's.  The  receipts  of  the  month  at  Gloucester 
aggregate  only  about  one-half  as  much  as  the  corresponding  month 
Inst  yeai*.  The  home  fleets  have  landed  an  average  amount,  the  fall- 
ing short  being  mostly  Canadian  vessels,  as  low  prices  and  the  duty 
keep  out  the  customary  large  receipts  brought  by  foreign  vessels. 
With  a  large  falling  off  in  the  aggregate  receipts,  the  market  has  at 
all  times  been  fully  supplied  and  prices  have  generally  been  low. 

The  schooner  Byron  was  the  first  vessel  since  the  termipation  of 
the  Washington  treaty  to  pay  a  duty  on  a  cargo  brought  from  the 
fishing  banks.  She  arrived  at  Gloucester  on  August  20,  with  300,000 
pounds  of  codfish  caught  on  the  Grand  Banks.  This  was  the  only 
cargo  of-  fish  from  the  banks  that  paid  a  duty  during  the  month. 

'The  shore  fleet,  ground-fishing  off  the  eastern  coast,  reported  less  than 
the  average  catch,  as  fish  were  scarce.  Off  the  Massachusetts  coast 
a  light  catch  is  expected  this  season,  as  a  large  number  of  the  vessels 
usually  engaged  have  changed  to  the  mackerel  or  swordfish  fishery. 
As  compared  with  former  years  receipts  have  been  up  to  the  average. 

Mackerel  receive  more  attention  at  this  season  than  all  other  fish, 
the  catch,  movements  of  the  fleet,  receipts,  and  fluctuations  of  the  market 
being  closely  watched.  During  the  past  month,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  sail  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence,  the  vessels  have  worked  along 
the  New  England  coast  from  Boston  Bay  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Mack- 
erel were  found  abundant,  the  fleet  landing  106,316  sea-packed  barrels* 
during  the  month,  this  being  only  10,520  barrels  less  than  the  entire 
amount  of  sea-packed  barrels  landed  at  all  ports  during  1885  up  to 
August  1. 

*  Sea-packed  barrels  are  so  called  from  the  xqackerel  having  been  cared  and  packed 
at  sea.  At  that  time  all  sizes  and  qualities  are  packed  together.  On  reaching  port 
they  are  repacked^  sorted,  and  Inspected  by  a  commissioned  State  inspector. 
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The  small  fleet  from  New  England  in  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  found 
the  mackerel  fishery  very  uncertain.  At  times  fish  were  abundant,  at 
others  scarce,  while  the  size  vas  small  and  quality  inferior.  Twenty- 
two  sail  returned  to  land  their  cargoes  or  complete  them  off  the  New 
England  coast,  where  they  remained.  Twelve  sail,  all  belonging  at 
Gloucester,  comprise  the  North  Bay  mackerel  fleet  from  the  Dnited 
States  at  the  close  of  the  mouth. 

From  a  daily  record  at  the  leading  ports  the  following  extracts  re- 
lating to  the  mackerel  catch  are  given : 

August  7.— During  the  past  week  the  mackerel  fleet  landed  at  all 
ports  40,150  barrels  of  sea-packed  mackerel.  We  have  only  one  record 
of  so  large  an  amount  ever  having  been  landed  in  one  week,  that  being 
the  week  ending  September  12,  1884,  in  which  42,319  barrels  were 
landed.. 

The  large  amount  of  the  past  week  was  taken  mostly  off  the  New 
England  coast,  the  amount  received  the  past  week  from  North  Bay 
by  11  sail  being  4,905  barrels,  and  by  railroad,  from  Gloucester  vessels 
that  remained  in  hopes  of  finding  large  fish,  736  barrels. 

August  9. — Eighty  sail  were  fishing  between  Ipswich  Bay  and  Isles 
of  Shoals ;  20  sail  were  off  Marblehead  j  a  large  fleet  were  working 
west  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  the  Block  Island  and  Cape  Cod  fleets 
were  working  east ;  the  North  Bay  fleet  nearly  all  left  the  Gulf  of  Saint 
Lawrence  for  the  New  England  shore  or  home  ports.  But  few  fish 
taken  during  the  past  week  in  any  direction. 

August  10. — Twenty  one  arrivals  at  Gloucester  landed  5,855  barrels 
of  mackerel,  taken  as  follows :  One  from  off  Block  Islan<i,  100  barrels; 
2  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  280 ;  9  from  the  eastern  shore  and  Bay  of 
Fundy,  3,120 ;  2  from  the  North  Bay,  760 ;  7  from  Barnstable  Bay,  1,696. 

Boothbay,  August  14. — Much  fog,  and  few  mackerel  being  caught. 

August  17. — Continued  foggy  weather  has  detained  60  sail  of  seiners 
in  this  harbor.    Clear  weather  today  sends  them  to  sea. 

August  24. — A  strong  southerly  breeze  brings  in  75  sail  of  the  mack- 
erel fleet  for  a  harbor. 

QUmcesteTj  August  17. — The  mackerel  fleet  continue  scattered  from 
Cape  Cod  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  A  few  good  hauls  made  the  past  week 
in  Massachusetts  Bay.  Schooner  Volunteer  has  taken  300  barrels  there 
daring  the  past  two  weeks.    Fish  are  of  good  size  and  quality. 

August  20. — Large  quantities  of  mackerel  now  in  Massachusetts  Bay, 
bat  too  near  the  rocks  for  much  of  a  catch.  These  fish  are  the  largest, 
fattest,  and  best  found  anywhere,  and  bring  from  one  to  two  dollars  a 
barrel  more  than  mackerel  caught  to  the  eastward  or  in  the  Gulf  of 
Saint  Lawrence. 

August  28. — ^The  mackerel  fleet  are  now  scattered  from  off  Monhegan 
to  Mount  Desert.  Fog  and  rough  weather  continue  much  of  the  time. 
Mackerel  are  mixed  with  large  quantities  of  alewives,  and  only  a  light 
catcli  is  being  taken.    Fish  now  arriving  mostly  caught  well  to  the 
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eastward,  and  of  a  poorer  quality  than  \>iose  taken  in  Massachasetts 
Bay. 

August  31, — Most  of  the  mackerel  fleet  i  re  now  between  Monbegan 
and  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.,  and  are  having  a  i moderate  catch,  the  schools 
being  small  and  mixed  with  alewives,  grea  quantities  of  which  are 
taken  with  the  mackerel. 

The  fishermen  all  report  never  having  seen  rr  heanl  before  of  such 
quantities  of  alewives  at  this  season  of  the  ycj^r  From  their  descrip- 
tion the  fish  are  no  doubt  the  Clvpea  cestivali^y  g  nt  herring,  or  blue- 
back. 

None  of  the  mackerel  seiners  saved  any  of  the  alex^ives.  Two  small 
steamers  that  have  been  engaged  in  the  shore  whalevshery  and  a  fiw 
other  small  vessels  have  been  engaged  in  capturing  thtne  alewives  and 
selling  them  to  the  oil  and  fertilizer  factories  at  Uootl  oay,  receiving 
40  cents  a  barrel  for  them.  The  fish  are  of  gootl  size,  ver^  fat,  and  said 
to  produce  3  gallons  of  oil  to  the  barrel  of  fish. 

The  close  of  the  month  finds  the  mackerel  fleet  located  \  8  follows : 
50  sail  off  Mount  Desert;  50  sail  off  Isle  au  Haut ;  80  sail  off  M  >uhegan ; 
20  sail  in  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence. 

The  remainder  of  the  fleet  were  scattered  between  Cape  Co(l ;  'id  the 
Maine  coast.  During  the  past  two  weeks  the  catch  showed  a  Uirge 
falling  off  in  all  directions. 

August  31.-— The  first  steamer  ever  built  for  the  mackerel  fishery  ar- 
rived at  Gloucester  tQ-day,  took  on  her  four  seine-boats,  and  went  to  Bt%. 
This  steamer,  the  Novelty,  is  150  feet  long,  27  feet  beam,  lly^  fe.et  hold , 
gross  tonnage  of  294,  net  197:45,  is  schooner  rig,  carries  four  seine- boats, 
two  being  swung  on  davits  on  each  side  of  the  steamer,  four  seines,  and 
a  crew  of  40  men.  It  is  furnished  with  engines  of  450  horsepower. 
The  Novelty  enters  the  field  too  late  to  demonstrate  this  season  whether 
steam  is  a  benefit  and  liable  to  lead  to  another  radical  change  in  the 
mackerel  fishery  or  not.  She  is  a  fine  seaworthy-looking  vessel,  built 
and  commanded  by  Capt.  H.  C  Joyce,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  suc- 
cessful fishermen  in  New  England,  and  her  future  will  be  watched  with 
much  interest. 

Prices  of  mackerel  per  harnl  at  Gloucester  during  August ^  1885,  {sales  being  made  by  the 

cargo). 


Date. 

Shore. 

Bay  of  Fundy. 

North  Bay. 

Angutt  6  .. 

$3  00 
4  00 

$2  25 
2  80 
225 

8.... 
10  .. 
11.... 

"$2'75 

2  00 

17.... 

0  00 

6  GO 

7  00  to  7  80 
600  to700 

8  00 

825to860 
400  to42S 

20.... 
25.... 

5  00 

28.... 
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Receipts  of  Jish  at  Gloucester ,  Mass.y  in  Auyvatf  1885. 


Prom— 

156 

27 

41 

14 

9 

12 
2 

1 

Codfish. 

Halihat. 

Lbt. 
206,600 

Cnsk. 

Hake.     H»t 

Sword- 
fish. 

Mack- 

eiul. 

Mpnha- 
den  oil. 

BbU. 

r«  AnrffA^A  Bftnk         ...... 

Lbt. 

2,890.000 

•    687,000 

2,797,000 

275,000 

71,000 

Lb9. 
12.000 

Lb*.       Ut. 

Lb9. 

Bbli. 

Ttm^n'a  Rnnir 

7.850 

rirand  llnnlca  

'    898,500 

t              1 

(Jbdb  HkOFA . ............ 

2. 014 

Kew  Knglaod  ahore .... 
Kew  EaffUnd  shore  and 
Bay  of  Fondy 

'n9nnn«*r<>&n 

12,000 

54,000 

42,000 

70,345 

72,000 

15,000     15,000 

• 

GraDd  Banks  (Britiah 
schooner)  * 

830,000 

' 

Tiverton,  R.I 

E.i8tem  shore  and  Bay 
of  Fiindy 

2 

1A0 

700 





1 

30,843 

Galf  of  siUunt  Lawrence.  1    ^i 

1 ' 

8,195    

2Uilroad  ftxnn  Golf  of 
iteint  Lairrence 

• 

2,002 

Stfainer  to  Boston  from 
Galf  of  Saint  Law- 
rence 

........... 1. 

j 

• 

910  1 

Hassachusetts  Bay '    15 

Block  Island   1      s 

--- 

3.618  i 

::::::::::i::;:':: ;:::::::.;:::::::: 

655    

Total 

1 1 |.-.....- 

^^"  1 

414 

7. 122, 000     1. 112, 950     30, 000  1  69, 000     42. 000 

1               1 

70,345 

48,237 

700 

*  Subject  to  duty. 

There  were  received  also,  from  20  small  boats  fishing  in  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  90,000  pounds  hake,  17,000  pounds  codfish,  and  from  traps 
in  the  harbor  770  barrels  fresh  mackerel. 

Mackerel  landed  by  the  New  England  fteety  in  sea-packed  barrels^  at  all  porta.. 

Barrels. 

Up  to  August  1,  1885 116,830 

Week  ending  Augast  7 40, 150 

Week  ending  Augast  14 1^,363 

Week  ending  August  21 18,584 

Week  ending  August  28 19,060 

Three  days  ending  August  31 10,153 

Total  to  September  1.... 223,152 

Location  of  the  Kew  England  fishing  fleets  the  last  week  in  August: 
330  s<ail,  mackerel,  between  Cape  Ann  and  Mount  Desert; 
20  sail,  mackerel,  in  Gulf  of  Saint  Lawrence  5 
38  Siul,  halibut,  on  the  Grand  Banks ; 
187  sail,  codfish,  on  the  Grand  Banks  and  Banquereau  5 
155  sail,  codfish,  on  George's  and  Brown's  Banks ; 
12  sail,  codfish,  oft'  the  Nova  Scotia  shore ; 
250  sai>,  ground  and  sword  fishing,  off  the  New  England  coast ; 
11  sail,  for  halibut,  off  Greenland  and  Iceland  ; 
6  steamers,  taking  whales,  off  the  New  England  coast. 
Total,  1,003  sail  and  6  steamers. 

The  mackerel  fleet  have  landed,  in  sea-packed  barrels,  up  to  Septem- 
ber 1,1885,223,152  barrels;  1884,  202,584  barrels;  1883,  87,054  bar- 
rels ;  1862,  251,955  barrels.     Vessels  are  now  arriving  from  Banquereau 
and  the  Grand  Banks  with  full  fares  of  codfish. 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  September  25,  1885. 
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1AA.--HATCHINO  I.OB8TKR8  IN  IVOBWAY.* 

By  G.  m.  BANNETIG. 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

If  the  question  was  as  to  whether  it  would  pay  to  catch  the  lobsters 
for  hatching  purposes,  hatch  the  eggs  artificially,  and  liberate  the  fry 
immediately  after  hatching,  I  should  answer  that  it  would  not  pay,  as 
the  lobsters  themselves  can  do  the  hatching  much  better  than  the  best 
of  human  inventions.  If  after  the  hatching  we  could  rear  them  for  at 
least  six  weeks,  then  I  think  it  would  pay;  loj,  although  the  losses  in 
the  apparatus  are  heavy,  •!  believe  they  would  be  still  larger  in  nature. 
But  the  immense  number  of  eggs  attached  to  the  lobsters  that  are 
brought  to  the  market,  which  naturally  would  be  destroyed,  should  be 
hatched  and  the  fry  reared  for  a  short  time,  if  possible,  as  either  hatch- 
ing aJoue  or  hatching  and  raising  is  better  than  destruction. 

During  the  summer  I  have  been  experimenting  here  in  hatching  lob- 
ster eggs.  I  began  woik  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  the  first  eggs 
hatched  on  June  26.  I  have  worked  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  eggs, 
as  the  question  was  rather  to  find  the  best  methods  for  working  on  a 
large  scale  next  summer.  By  an  accident  to  the- supply-pipe  onl3^  about 
600  of  the  fry  were  left,  but  the  possibility  of  the  work  was  clearly 
proved.  The  largest  of  the  fry  is  now  about  nine  weeks  old ;  they  have 
molted  five  times,  and  measure  about  21  millimeters  in  length  and  3  to 
4  millimeters  in  breadth  across  the  broadest  part.  They  seem  to  be 
healthy,  and  are  very  lively,  and  of  greenish  gray  color.  I  still  feed 
them  on  the  soft  parts  of  crabs. 

I  do  not  kill  the .  lobsters,  but  simply  get  the  spawn  from  the  fisher- 
men and  exporters.  I  scrape  it  off  with  a  small  teasx>oon,  and  very  few 
of  the  eggs  are.  injured.  They  are  rather  heavy,  and  consequently  J 
give  them  a  pretty  strong  current  from  underneath,  just  sufiScient  to 
keep  them  slightly  moving.  I  have  used  uufiltered  water  this  summer, 
but  advise  the  use  of  filters,  as  the  lobster  eggs,  being  mostly  in  clusters, 
are  very  apt  to  become  covered  by  the  impurities  in  the  water.  The 
temperature  in  the  water  has  been  from  11^  to  14^  Reaumur,  and  the 
specific  gravity  from  1.021  to  1.025.  The  time  necessary  for  hatchiug 
depends  entirely  on  the  state  of  the  eggs  when  taken  from  the  parent, 
and  the  eggs  from  the  same  individual  will  not  hatch  at  the  same  time, 
but  will  difi'er  as  much  as  from  three  to  four  weeks.  The  apparatus  used 
is  one  invented  by  myself  for  the  purpose,  and  is  connected  with  the  ap- 
paratus  used  in  hatching  salt-water  fishes. 

FLODEYia,  near  Abendal,  Nobvtay,  August  26, 1885. 

*  For  a  previoas  letter  on  this  subject  see  F.  C.  Bulletin,  1885,  p.  280. 
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lA6^RB80Ii1JTf ONS  A8KINO  FOR  TBIK  ABROGATION  OF  THB  FISH- 
KRT  CliAVSJB  OF  THE  ITAflHIIVOTOIir  TRKATT,  PA88E9  AT  A  €OIV. 
▼SNTION  OF  NEW  ENGIiAND  FlSBBRniBN  WHICH  OlET  AT 
OI«OVCE8TibR,  DECESIBER  97,  1»84. 

Whereas,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  1818 
with  Great  Britain,  took  from  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  the 
rights  guaranteed  them  by  the  treaty  of  1782  to  fish  in  all  the  waters 
bordering  on  the  coast  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  ex- 
cepting a  small  portion  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  the  right  to  gcr  upon  the  shores  thereof  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  fish,  and  the  right  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  British  Provinces  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  supi^lies,  and  without  either  obtaining  from 
the  British  Government  any  equivalent  for  the  fishermen  or  making 
any  compensation  to  them  for  the  rights  thus  summarily  taken  from 
them ;  and 

Whereas,  this  surrender  of  our  rights  has  been  a  source  of  great  an- 
noyance and  injury  to  our  fishermen,  and  our  vessels  have  been  unjustly 
seized  by  armed  cruisers  for  alleged  violations  of  the  stipulation  of  the 
tjreaty  by  which  these  rights  were  surrendered,  and  these  vessels  have 
been  condemned  in  the  colonial  courts  without  legal  authority,  and  that 
to  an  extent  to  make  it  unsafe  for  our  vessels  to  pursue  their  legiti- 
mate voyages,  therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  at  once  to  take  such  action  as  will  protect  the  fishing  interests  and 
render  it  safe  for  the  fishermen  to  pursue  their  lawful  business  ]  and 

Whereas,  the  action  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
treaty  known  as  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854,  and  the  Washington 
treaty  of  1871,  modified  the  rights  of  our  fishermen  and  materially  af- 
fected their  interests,  and  in  both  treaties  to  their  great  injury,  we 
heartily  approve  the  action  of  the  Government  in  terminating  those  trea- 
ties, and  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  the  making  of  any  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  having  like  provisions  in  relation  to  our  fisheries.  The 
only  effect  of  the  provisions  of  those  treaties  has  been  to  damage  our 
own  interests  and  to  foster  and  encourage  those  of  the  British  Provinces ; 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  adopting  a  policy 
such  as  is  pursued  by  all  nations  toward  the  fisheries,  has  taken  from 
our  fishermen  that  encouragement  which  for  many  years  was  given  them 
by  bounties  and  otherwise,  and  has  brought  our  fiishermen  into  an  un- 
just competition  with  the  fisheries  of  the  British  Government,  which 
Government  gives  its  fisheries  a  support  which  our  Government  with- 
holds from  ours :  Therefore 

We  most  respectfully  request  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  take  prompt  action  to  restore  to  our  fishermen  the  rights 
taken  from  them  by  the  treaty  of  1818,  or  provide  for  them  a  full  and 
just  compensation  therefor,  and  that  the  €k)vemment  will  return  at 
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ouce  to  its  earl3'  policy  of  aiding  and  encouraging  oar  fisheries^  which 
all  governments  have  found  necessary,  to  secure  their  successful  prose- 
cution, and  recognize  the  importance  of  this  rational  industry. 

Note. — The  couvcDtion  which  passod  these  resolutioDs  coutained  160  delegates 
from  nearly  all  the  fiBbiDg  ports  along  the  New  England  coast.  Benjamin  H.  Corlifls 
was  chairuian.  The  committee  on  resolutions  consisted  of  Sly  vester  Cunningham,  of 
Gloucester;  Oscar  Comstock,  of  Now  York  ;  O.  B.  Whitten,  of  Portland;  T.  B.  Baker, 
of  Harwich,  and  Luther  Maddocks,  of  Boothbay.  Letters  of  sy  nipal  hy  were  read  from 
Senators  Hoar,  Dawes,  and  Frye,  and  from  Congressmen  Collins,  Morse,  and  Stone. 


1(17.— AEOBEOATION   OF  THE  f9BXES  OF  TROI7T. 

By  LIVINGSTON  STONE. 

[Reply  to  inqniry  of  S.  M.  Crawford.*] 

At  or  about  tbe  spawning  season,  it  is  customary  for  the  two  sexes 
of  trout  to  segregate,  the  males  collecting  in  one  large  body  by  them- 
selves, the  females  doing  the  same,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  I 
think,  being  left  to  do  the  same,  as  the  herding  together  seems  to  be 
more  active  on  the  part  of  the  males.  This  coutinnes  for  a  consider- 
able time,  about  the  period  of  the  spawning  season,  and  is  not  the  ex- 
ception, but  tbe  rule.  The  same  is  true  also  of  salmon,  as  is  well  known 
among  salmon  fishermen.  It  frequently  hax»i>ens  that  a  whole  run  of 
salmon  for  several  days  will  be  composed  almost  entirely  of  males,  the 
eflFect  of  which,  of  course,  is  to  leave  the  females  together  by  them- 
selves, whether  they  take  an  active  part  or  not  in  bringing  about  the 
separation.  In  fact,  in  hauling  a  seine  frequently  in  a  salmon  river 
for  some  time,  it  is  generally  very  noticeable  that  the  sexes  alternate 
in  coming  up  the  river  about  the  spawning  season,  a  large  body  of 
males  being  followed  by  a  large  body  of  females,  and  these  by  a  run  of 
males  again,  and  so  on  through  the  season. 

In  the  case  of  the  trout  mentioned  in  Mr.  Crawford's  letter,  it  is  my 
impression  that  the  males,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  just  described, 
had  separated  from  the  females,  and  had  retired  to  some  other  part  of 
the  lake  (or  stream),  where  if  Mr.  Crawford  had  fished  he  would  have 
canght  nothing  but  males.  1  suppose  Professor  Brooks  would  say  that 
the  preponderance  of  females  was  probably  the  result  of  an  exception- 
ally favorable  environment,  but  I  am,  nevertheless,  very  strongly  ol 
the  opinion  that  there  was  the  usual  number  of  males  in  the  lake  (or 
stream),  though  Mr.  Crawford  did  not  happen  to  find  them,  and  that 
no  general  preponderance  of  females  actually  existed. 

Charlestown,  N.  H.,  January  12,  1885. 

•Mr.  Crawford,  in  a  letter  from  Stark  Water,  N.  H.,  January  6, 1885,  says:  On  De- 
cember 10  I  bej;an  to  catch  the  trout  through  the  ice  in  six  or  seven  feet  of  Vi-ater, 
>vith  a  l)e:irilleH.s  hook.  Al  first  I  caught  males  and  then  females,  obtaining  about  r>  fe- 
males to  3  niaU'H.  Soon  the  male  trout  became  more  scarce,  and  of  the  40  or  50 
trout  I  have  caught  lately,  I  got  but  one  male.  The  males  I  took  at  first  I  pnt  in  a 
largo  box  with  the  females,  and  1  have  used  the  male  trou>  until  they  are  exhausted. 
Can  you  explain  these  singular  facta  f 
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158.— HOW  TO  €/*AT€n  CABP. 
By  ROBERT  A.  MARTIN. 

[From  a  letter  to  C.  W.  Smiley.] 

The  way  to  catch  carp  with  a  hook  and  line  is  just  this  :  Let  a  per- 
son having  a  pond  in  which  they  are  kept  feed  them  with  bread  at  a 
particular  place,  and  when  the  fish  have  learned  to  come  for  such  bread, 
,  let  him  get  some  good  strong  genuine  Limerick  hooks  (not  the  American 
imitation  of  them),  and  tie  them  on  strong  oiled  silk  lines,  on  which 
lines  there  are  corks,  and  bait  witli  bread  (bakers'  bread,  or  any  kind 
of  bread  that  after  pressing  in  the  hand  ho  can  make  stxiy  on  the  hook), 
and  throw  out  some  two  or  three  lines  tied  to  good  strong  poles,  one 
line  on  each  pole,  and  very  quickly  he  will  have  about  the  number  of 
bites  that  he  throws  out  baited  lines.  After  hooking  all  the  fish,  he 
might  hand  all  the  poles  except  one  to  some  person  to  hold,  until  he 
had  worried  down  one  carp  5  and  after  getting  that  one  out,  he  mij^ht 
then  work  one  by  one  on  the  remainder. 

Three  carp  weighing  from  three  to  five  pounds  each  ought  to  be 
enough  for  one  day's  sport  and  eating. ,  They  are  very  sharp  and  shy 
after  one  has  been  caught  and  played  long  enough  to  scare  the  others, 
and  will  stop  biting  for  some  hours  afterwards.  It  takes  a  very  goo<I 
line  and  the  best  sort  of  a  hook  to  hold  them,  and  of  course  a  good 
pole  is  also  necessary.  The  genuine  Limerick  hook  is,  I  think,  hand- 
made. But  little,  if  any,  sinker  is  required,  as  the  weight  of  the  hook 
will  sink  the  bait. 

After  being  fed  with  bread  (esi)ecially  bakers',  or  what  is  called  light 
bread,  which  will  float  on  the  water),  it  is  best  to  fish  shallow,  say  aboat 
one  foot  or  one  and  a  half  feet.  If  they  have  been  scared,  then  it  will 
be  necessary  to  fish  deeper,  saj'  in  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet.  They 
bite  best,  of  course,  in  the  spring  and  fall  months.  They  are  the  gami- 
est and  best-winded  fish  1  ever  saw  ;  and  the  only  trouble  is,  that  after 
catching  some  two  or  three  the  remainder  will  be  scared  off.  This,  how- 
ever, could  be  partially  overcome  in  a  good-sized  pond  by  the  owner 
having  some  three  or  four  places  where  he  baited  them,  so  that  after 
thry  were  scared  at  one  place  he  could  go  to  others,  provided  he  was 
fishing  both  for  sport  and  profit  (in  the  latter  case,  catching  them  to 
8ell). 

As  a  pan  fish  they  do  not  compare  with  our  millpond  chub  or  speckled 
perch,  but  they  are  good  pullers.    They  bite  quickly  like  a  chub,  and 
not  like  round-fish  (a  sort  of  mullet  or  sucker).    The  bread  or  bait  of 
Bull.  U.  S.  F.  C,  85 29 
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coarse  should  cover  well  the  barb  of  the  hook.  For  carp  weighing  from 
one  to  two  pounds  smaller  hooka  of  the  kind  named  would  be  better.  I 
wonder  that  more  of  oar  country  people  do  not  make  ponds  and  raise 
the  German  carp.  Properly  cooked,  they  are  very  fair  eating;  but  to 
one  who  loves  a  good,  square,  long-winded,  honest  pull  by  a  fish,  I  do 
not  know  anything  to  equal  them.  If  they  are  once  hooked,  one  is  sure 
to  get  them,  provided  he  knows  how  to  handle  a  fish  and  has  good  tackle. 
Petebsburo,  Va.,  January  1,  1885. 


lO^.— STBANOIIfO  OF  A  PfOVIY  APBBH-WHAIiB. 

By  JARIES  R.  HOBBS. 

LFrom  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

Surfman  T.  N.  Sundlin  found  the  fish,  which  came  ashore  2^  miles 
north  of  the  station  during  a  gale  of  wind  and  a  high  tide,  which  caused 
it  to  be  badly  chafed.  I  sent  three  men  with  a  horse  and  cart  for  it, 
but  they  could  not  put  it  in  the  cart.  It  was  9  feet  long.  The  men 
pulled  the  fish  upon  the  shore,  and  I  had  it  covered  with  a  light  sail. 
On  Sunday  the  gale  abated,  and  I  succeeded  in  cairying  home  the  fish, 
wh^ich  I  identified  as  a  pigmy  sperm-whale.  While  the  whale  was  ou 
the  beach  the  sail  blew  from  off  its  head,  and  the  birds  picked  out  one  of 
its  eyes.  The  gale  had  injured  the  boat  that  nins  hei*e,  so  I  boxed  up 
the  whale  and  in  a  small  boat  carried  it  a  distance  of  five  miles  to  a  fish- 
boat  and  shipped  it  to  Elizabeth  City,  N.  G.  Like  all  other  fish  of  it8 
kind,  handliug  causes  the  skin  to  peel  off. 

Kitty  Hawk  Life- Saving  Station, 

Sixth  IHstrictj  North  Carolina,  January  1,  1885. 

reply  by  professor  baibd. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  yesterday  of  the 
specimen,  the  stranding  of  which  you  telegraphed  me  on  December  26. 
1  was  much  gratified  to  find  it  a  specimen  of  the  very  rare  pigmy  sperm- 
whale  (Kogia).  The  localities  which  this  whale  has  been  previously 
known  to  inhabit  are  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the  waters  about 
Australia. 

The  specimen  sent  us  by  the  life-saving  service  of  Port  Monmouth, 
N.  J.,  a  year  ago,  was  the  first  ever  known  to  occur  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Your  specimen  is  the  second,  and  fortunately  is  of  a  different 
sex — a  male,  which  gives  to  us  a  complete  history  of  the  species.  The 
animal  you  send  is  full-grown,  and  represents  a  group  of  pigmy  sperm- 
whales,  all  of  which  are  very  rare. 

WASHiNaTON,  D.  C,  January  6,  1885^ 
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leO.— SAIiMON  AND  TBOUT  HATCHERIES  IIV  SCOTIiAND. 

By  J.  BARKER  DUNCAN. 

[Paper  read  before  the  Scotch  Fisheries  Improvement  Association.] 

(1)   HowiETOUN   FISHERY.— This  fishery  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Laaderdale,  Stirling.    It  was  commenced  in  1873.    From  year  to  year 
it  has  been  extended  and  perfected  so  as  to  have  gained  a  world-wide 
i-eputation  as  a  fish-breeding  establishment.    Upwards  of  ten  millions 
of  trout  ova  are  now  annually  incubated  at  this  fishery.    Last  season 
no  less  than  90,000  5'earling  trout  wgre  delivered  from  it  to  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Two  consignments  of  trout  ova  and  one  of 
salmon  were  also  forwarded  successfully  to  New  Zealand.    Loch  Leven 
trout  {Salmo  levenensis)  is  the  specialty  of  the  fishery.    American  brook- 
trout  (8.  fontinalis)  and  common  trout  {8.  fario)  are  also  extensively 
cultivated.    All  eggs  are  eyed  on  glass  grills,  experience  having  shown 
that  the  strongest  embryos  and  healthiest  fry  are  obtained  by  this 
method.    The  normal  period  eggs  take  to  hatch  is  found  (with  water  at 
44.10  Fahr.)  to  be  as  follows:  8.fari0j  71  days;  8,  levenensis^  72  days; 
S.fontinaliSj  73  days;  and  8.  solar ^  11  days.    Every  twenty-four  hours 
about  one  million  gallons  of  water  flow  through  the  pond  system  of  the 
hatchery,  which  secures  thorougli  aeration.    There  are  no  less  than 
thirty-two  fish  ponds  at  Howietoun,  and  one  botanical,  the  latter  being 
in  course  of  completion.    There  are,  besides,  four  ponds  at  Craigend; 
and  one  of  nine  acres  at  Goldenhove,  which  is  used  for  rearing  fish  for 
the  fishmonger.    Very  important  experiments  in  hybridization  are  being 
conducted  at  the  fishery.    The  staff  required  for  the  working  of  the 
establishment  consists  of  a  manager,  three  men, and  four  girls;  and 
there  are  in  addition  constantly  employed  four  laborers  and  at  least  two 
carpenters.    Mr.  J.  K.  Guy  is  secretary  of  the  Howietoun  Fishery. 

(2)  Sol  WAY  FISHERY.-— This  was  established  by  its  proprietor,  Mr. 
Joseph  J.  Armistead,  in  1881,  superseding  Troutdale  Fishery,  near 
Keswick,  Cumberland,  which  was  established  in  1868.  It  is  situated 
near  the  Solway,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire.  Hatching  on  glass  grills  is 
also  pursued  at  this  fishery,  the  percentage  of  loss  being  thus  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Mr.  Armistead  breeds  at  his  establishment  several 
kinds  of  trout,  and  char,  salmon,  and  sea  trout,  grayling,  and  other 
freshwater  fishes.  The  hatching  house  is  capable  of  holding  several 
millions  of  ova,  and  at  present  contains  apparatus  that  will  hatch  about 
one  million.  A  meat-house,  icehouse,  filter-house,  and  other  buildings 
have  also  been  erected ;  and  these,  with  nineteen  ponds  in  operation, 
and  two  in  course  of  construction,  occupy  about  an  a<jre  of  ground.  A 
museum  and  laboratory  have  been  commenced  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
the  various  details  connected  with  the  fishery.    The  ova  and  fry  esti- 
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mated  for  distribation  from  the  fishery,  during  the  season  jast  com- 
menced, is  something  short  of  one  million,  iuclading  British  and  foreign, 
the  balk  of  the  latter  coming  from  Norway.  Small^  as  well  as  large, 
quantities  of  ova  are  sapplied  from  the  fishery  to  enable  amateurs  to 
try  experiments  in  fish-culture ;  and  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  ap- 
paratus required  for  conducting  such  experiments,  and  containing  in- 
structions, may  be  had  on  application  by  post.  Mr.  Armistead  also 
supplies  a  list  of  aquatic  plants  as  a  suitable  and  ipost  important  ad- 
junct of  fish-culture;  likewise  proper  food  for  trout,  in  the  form  of  fresh- 
water shrimps,  mollusks,  fish  meal  for  feeding  fry,  &c.  Mr.  Armistead's 
postal  address  is  Solway  Fishery,  near  Dumfries. 

(3)  Stobmontfield  ponds. — These  ponds  were  erected  in  1853  by 
the  then  proprietors  of  salmon  fisheries  on  the  Tays  They  are  situated 
about  ^ve  miles  above  Perth,  oii  tfeat  river,  and  occupy,  roughly,  about 
two  acres  of  ground.  Under  Mr.  Robert  Buist,  at  that  time  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Tay  fisheries,  a  long  series  of  experiments  was  con- 
ducted, proving  many  interesting  points  in  the  life  history  of  the  sal- 
mon. These  experiments — well  known  as  the  *'  Stormontfield  Experi- 
ments '' — demonstrated,  not  only  the  practicability,  but  the  profitable- 
ness of  rearing  salmon  artificially.  The  IStormontfield  ponds  are  now 
superseded  by  the  Dupplin  hatchery  (referred  to  below),  but  are  still 
used  for  purposes  of  breeding  and  rearing.  The  breeding  boxes  number 
360,  and  are  placed  in  thirty  parallel  rows,  in  the  open  air,  on  a  gentle 
slope.  Of  these  boxes  some  200  are  being  used  the  present  season. 
They  are  laid  with  gravel.  The  present  superintendent  of  the  Tay  fish- 
eries, Mr.  Alexander  H.  Lumsden,  states  that  in  his  experience  the  per- 
centage of  loss  is  very  great  as  compared  with  that  under  the  new  system 
followed  at  Dupplin.  The  two  rearing  ponds  at  Stormontfield  have 
been  stocked  for  this  season  with  about  20,000  fry  from  the  Dupplin  hatch- 
ery, which  are  doing  well,  and  are  now  parr  about  2  inches  long.  The 
fry,  fed  on  ground  liver,  are  kept  for  about  two  years  in  the  ponds  be- 
fore being  turned  -out  into  the  river  and  tributaries. 

(4)  Dupplin  hatchery.— This  new  fish-breeding  establishment  of 
the  Tay  District  Board  is  situated  at  Newmill,  Dupplin  cattle  (the 
proi)erty  of  Lord  Kinnoull),  Perthshire,  on  the  river  Earn,  a  principal 
tributary  of  the  river  Tay.  It  was  instituted  late  in  1882.  The  hatch- 
ing house  is  fed  by  spring  water,  at  the  rate  of  about  12  gallons  per 
minute,  which,  however,  is  increased  about  a  half  more  after  the  eggs 
are  hatched.  The  gross  hatching  capacity  of  the  boxes  is  estimated  at 
300,000.  These  are  placed  in  four  rows,  fifteen  being  fitted  up  on  the 
glass  grill  system,  and  five  with  the  Wilmot  tray,  the  whole  at  present 
containing,  it  is  calculated,  some  thousands  over  the  estimated  capacity. 
It  has  been  found  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  loss  in  eggs  and 
young  fish  has  marked  the  boxes  with  the  Wilmot  trays.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  about  a  third  more  of  eggs  can  be  laid  in  a  box  fitted 
with  the  trays,  which  is  an  advantage  if  ova  is  plentiful.    An  attend- 
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ant  in  special  charge  of  the  hatchery  keeps  a  daily  account  of  loss  in 
eggs  sincl  fry  during  the  whole  season.  The  loss  for  the  past  season 
amounted  to  2^  per  cent.  The  number  of  days  in  hatching  has  been 
64,  on  the  average,  the  lowest  number  being  59;  water  temperature,  45 
degrees.  The  fry  are  kept  till  about  40  days  old,  and  then  are  distrib- 
uted in  the  river  Tay  and  its  tributaries. 

(5)  Loch  Leven  hatchery. — The  hatching  house  in  connection 
with  the  well-known  Loch  Leven  fishery  (Kinross-shire)  was  erected 
in  1883  by  the  Loch  Leven  Angling  Association,  Limited,  assisted  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  lake,  Sir  Graham  Montgomery,  Bart.  The  cost  of 
erection  was  £229  Ids.  2d.  [about  $1,115].  It  is  situated  about  800  yards 
from  the  loch,  beside  a  small  stream.  The  water  supply  is  got  from  a 
spring,  about  600  yards  from  the  house.^  With  a  temperature  about  44 
degrees,  the  period  of  hatching  is  from  66  to  72  days.  There  are  12  boxes — 
9  fitted  up  with  glass  grills,  and  3  with  Wilmot  trays.  Last  season 
about  180,000  eggs  were  laid  down.  The  percentage  of  failure  was  ex- 
ceedingly small.  The  fry  were  strong  and  healthy,  and  were  distributed 
in  the  spring  mouths  in  the  several  feeders  of  the  loch.  This  season, 
about  220,000  eggs  have  been  laid  down,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Captain  Hall,  who  intends  putting  the  fry  into  the  loch  tributaries  five 
or  six  weeks  after  hatching.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  a  special  hatching' 
house  for  the  loch,  Lord  Lauderdale  has,  at  different  times  eince  1874, 
stocked  it  with  Loch  Leven  fry  and  trout,  bred  at  his  own  fishery. 

(6)  Linlithgow  Palace  loch  fishery. — This  fishery  was  opened 
ip  May,  1884.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Anderson,  fish  merchant,  Edin- 
burgh, who  has  leased  the  loch  for  angling  purposes  from  the  Crown. 
A  hatching  house  has  been  erected  close  by  the  loch  on  a  small  stream. 
Two  ponds  are  attached — one  for  adult  trout,  and  the  other  for  rearing 
fry.  A  third  and  larger  pond  made  of  concrete  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, for  stock  purposes.  The  entire  hatchery  and  ponds  occupy  about  2 
acres.  The  hatching  capacity  is  estimated  at  600,000.  For  hatching, 
glazed  terra-cotta  troughs  or  tanks,  and  boxes  covered  with  pitch,  are 
used.  The  former  do  not  give  the  same  amount  of  space  as  the  latter, 
in  which  are  placed  layers  of  perforated  zinc  trays — three  or  four  to 
each  box — thus  providing  a  holding  capacity  of  from  16,000  to  20,000 
per  box.  Over  200,000  ova  are  already  laid  down  for  the  season  ;  but 
a  large  number  of  trout  have  still  to  be  stripped.  Last  month  300,000 
young  trout,  all  strong  and  healthy,  and  measuring  from  3J  to  5 J  inches 
in  length,  were  put  into  the  loch.  Mr.  Anderson  finds  the  eggs  hatch 
out  in  about  62  days,  at  a  temperature  of  about  45  degrees.  Last  sea- 
son the  loss  in  hatching  was  about  3  per  cent.  So  successful  has  Mr. 
Anderson's  hatcherv  been  that  he  has  erected  another  house — made  of 
wood  (50  feet  long  and  7  broad),  covered  with  felt — with  an  estimated 
hatching  capacity  of  300,000.  Young  salmon  hatched  from  the  ova, 
taken  from  a  dead  fish  killed  by  the  salmon  disease,  have  thrived 
remarkably  well.    There  is  also  a  tank  of  ova  in  the  hatchery  taken 
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from  a  female  tronf-  that  had  been  twenty-four  hours  dead,  and  im- 
pregnated with  the  milt  of  a  male  fully  four  days  dead.  These  egg8 
have  now  been  in  the  tank  for  about  three  weeks,  and  are  looking 
healthy — the  loss  at  present  being  only  IJ  per  cent.  A  large  arrival 
of  Schoodic  or  landlocked  salmon  ova  is  expected  at  the  hatchery  from 
Washington,  United  States,  and  also  a  consignment  of  "Great  Lake'' 
trout  ova  from  the  Seewiese  fishery,  Wurtzburg,  Germany. 

(7)  Marquis  of  Ailsa's  hatchert. — This  private  hatchery  is 
situated  at  Culzean,  in  Ayrshire.  It  was  commenced  in  1876.  In  that 
year  a  few  boxes  only  were  erected  outside  the  vineries  in  the  gardens 
at  Culzean  castle,  and  put  under  the  charge  of  the  gardener.  These 
boxes  held  about  85,000  salmon  ova,  which  did  pretty  well  5  also  2,000 
char ;  2,000  S,fontinali8j  and  a  quantity  of  common  yellow  trout.  When 
the  wind  was  high,  however,  it  was  found  diflBcult  to  attend  properly 
to  the  boxes  outside  owing  to  the  rippling  of  the  water — any  bad  eggs 
being,  from  this  cause,  not  easily  seen.  In  the  following  year,  therefore, 
the  boxes  were  fitted  up  anew  in  the  peach  house  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  They  are  now  capable  of  hatching  out  250,000  salmon  ova  yearly. 
The  ova  is  got  from  the  Doon,  Stinchar.  and  Minnock— the  fish  being 
artificially  spawned  when  netted — and  the  fertilized  ova  thereafter  con- 
veyed in  cans  to  the  hatchery,  a  distance  of  25  or  30  miles.  For  the 
last  six  years  there  have  also  been  annually  hatched  10,000  Rhine  sal- 
mon. In  addition,  char,  8.  fontinalis,  and  Loch  Leven  trout,  have  been 
hatched  annually,  and  introduced  into  the  hill  lochs  on  the  property. 
The  eggs  are  hatched  on  gravel,  with  a  consta.nt  supply  of  pure  water 
flowing  through  the  boxes ;  and  very  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained.  The  fry  are  turned  out  into  the  river  Doon  immediately  on 
absorption  of  the  umbilical  sac,  being  conveyed  in  cans  a  distance  of 
10  miles  from  the  hatchery,  and  put  into  the  river  about  8  miles  from 
the  sea.  In  two  seasons,  when  ova  was  plentiful,  over  300,000  ova  were 
hatched.  There  are  ponds  in  which  the  fry  were  at  first  kept  till  they 
were  a  year  old,  but  these  have  been  abandoned,  as  it  has  been  found 
that  the  present  practice  of  putting  the  fry  out  when  the  sac  is  absorbed 
is  equally  satisfactory.  Mr.  Young,  the  inspector  of  Scotch  salmon 
fisheries,  says  in  his  second  report,  in  which  the  Ayrshire  salmon  rivers 
are. described :  "  Thanks  to  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ailsa,  the  number  of  fish  in  the  river  Doon  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  means  of  artificial  stocking.'' 

(8)  Benmore  hatchery,  Kilmun,  Argyllshire.— This  hatchery 
was  constructed  by  Mr.  James  Duncan,  of  Benmore  aiid  Kilmun,  in  1874, 
after  the  plan  of  Stormont field,  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  the  river 
Echaig  with  a  larger  class  of  salmon.  The  results  were  very  marked, 
not  only  in  the  greater  number,  but  in  the  increased  weight  of  the  fish 
caught.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  hatching  boxes,  the  grilse 
caught  weighed  about  3J  pounds — rarely  exceeding  6  pounds,  while 
salmon  weighed  about  7  pounds.    After  the  introduction  of  the  boxes, 
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grilse  were  seldom  got  under  5^  pounds,  while  the  heaviest  salmon 
caught  in  the  river  in  1882  weighed  18  pounds.  In  Loch  Eck,  out  of 
which  the  Echaig  flows,  fish  weighing  nearly  30  pounds  have  been  taken 
with  the  net.  The  capacity  of  the  hatchery  is  100,000  ova.  In  the 
season  of  1882, 80,000  young  salmon  from  Tay  and  Tweed  ova,  after  the 
absorption  of  the  umbilical  sac,  were  turned  into  the  river  and  tribu- 
taries. The  boxes  are  filled  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  with 
coarse  gravel,  a  layer  of  finer  gravel  above  forming  the  bed  for  the  ova. 
The  loss  has  not  exceeded  5  per  cent.  The  hatchery  has  been  idle  for 
two  seasons,  it  being  questionable  if  any  permanent  benefit  can  be  had 
in  the  attempt  to  stock  small  rivers  on  the  west  coast  at  present. 

(9)  LocHBUY  FISHERY,  ISLE  OF  MuLL. — ^This  fishery  was  established 
in  1878.  It  is  the  property  of  Maclaine  of  Lochbuy.  Upwards  of  50,000 
ova  of  salmon,  sea  and  other  varieties  of  trout  (Salmo  fontinaliSj  &c.), 
are  annually  hatched.  The  proprietor  every  year  imports  eggs  from 
Norway,  Germany,  Austria,  and  America.  There  are  large  ponds  for 
the  reception  of  fry  and  for  keeping  breeding  stock.  The  specialty  of 
the  establishment  is  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  salmon  and  sea  trout 
(spawned  from  the  wild  fish  caught  in  the  rivers  on  the  property),  for 
the  restocking  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  on  Lochbuy  estate  for  sporting 
purposes.  Large  sheets  of  water  on  the  estate,  w^hich  were  utterly  un- 
tenanted by  fish,  now  teem  with  splendid  varieties,  and  afford  magnifi- 
cent sport  to  the  angler.  The  proprietor  not  only  stocks  his  own  wa- 
ters, but  also  sells  ova,  fry,  or  grown  fish. 

(10)  Aberdeen  hatoheby. — This  hatchery  was  established  in  the 
end  of  1863  by  the  district  boards  of  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don,  and  has 
been  under  the  experienced  management  of  Mr.  Alexander  Adam,  man- 
ager of  the  Aberdeen  Salmon  Company.  It  is  erected  in  the  fish  house 
of  the  salmon  company,  where  a  quantity  of  ice  is  always  kept.  The 
average  time  of  hatching  is  107  days.  There  are  13  boxes  made  of  slate 
laid  in  with  gravel.  From  16,000  to  20,000  are  hatched  out  every  year. 
The  fry  are  distributed  in  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don  as  soon  as  the  um- 
bilical sac  is  absorbed.  The  average  loss  in  hatching  has  been  found 
to  be  about  7J  per  cent.  The  fry  are  taken  up  the  rivers  from  10  to  20 
miles,  sometimes  as  far  as  40  miles,  in  pails,  and,  by  using  a  little  ice  on 
the  way,  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  kept  down. 

(11)  The  Mobiston  hatchery,  Inverness-shebe. — This  hatchery 
was  erected  in  1878  on  the  property  of  J.  E.  J.  M.  Grant,  esq.,  of  Glen- 
moriston,  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  the  river  Moriston  with  sal- 
mon. The  Moriston  was  not  accessible  to  salmon  until  a  pass  was 
formed,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  falls,  near  Loch  Ness.  The  hatchery  is 
situated  3  miles  above  the  falls  on  a  tributary  of  the  river.  There  are 
40  boxes  laid  with  gravel,  each  large  enough  to  receive  1,000  salmon 
ova.  Neither  the  glass  grill  system  nor  the  Wilmot  tray  has  yet  been 
tried.    An  average  of  about  30,000  fry  were  turned  out  in  each  of  five 
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years  5  the  fry  from  the  hatching  of  the  spring  of  1883  only  being  turned 
into  a  temporary  pond,  where  they  were  kept  until  they  were  a  year 
old.  A  few  salmon  are  seen  every  year  ascending  the  pass  into  the 
river,  which  is  strictly  preserved,  it  being  thought  desirable  not  to  dis- 
turb the  water  yet,  either  by  rod  or  by  net,  for  the  purpose  of  sport  or 
of  collecting  ova.  Mr.  Grant  is  anxious  to  make  the  Moriston  an  early 
fishing  river,  and,  with  this  view,  takes  ova  only  from  other  early 
rivers.  Some  of  the  proprietors  of  these  rivers  in  the  neighborhood  are 
averse  to  disturbing  their  waters  for  the  collection  of  ova,  and  the  fish- 
ery boards,  in  the  absence  of  unanimity  on  the  question,  do  not  see  their 
way  to  give  authority  to  take  ova,  as  they  doubt  whether  they  hare 
the  power  to  do  so  under  the  present  law ;  consequently,  the  hatchery 
has  not  been  filled  during  the  last  two  spawning  seasons. 

It  appears  that  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  hatchery  at  Loch  Brora, 
Sutherlandshire,  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  ponds  at  Drumlanrig, 
Dumfriesshire — the  latter  so  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  experi; 
ments  and  observations  conducted  there  by  Mr.  Shaw,  bearing  on  the 
life  history  of  the  salmon  in  its  early  stages — are  not  at  present  in  oper- 
ation. Information  has  been  sought,  but  not  obtained,  regarding  the 
artificial  ponds  which  were  at  one  time  kept  on  the  river  Thurso;  so 
that  it  is  not  known  whether  these  ponds  are  still  used.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  ponds  which  were,  at  one  time,  kept  at  Invershin, 
Sutherlandshire,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Young,  whose  name  ranks  with  those 
of  Shaw  and  Buist  as  a  close  observer  of  the  early  life  history  and  mi- 
grations of  the  salmon.  The  hatchery  formerly  kept  at  Bossdhu,  Loch 
Lomond,  has,  it  is  understood,  fallen  into  disrepair,  not  having  been  used 
for  a  good  many  years.  The  two  ponds,  however,  still  remain,  and,  as 
boxes  could  be  erected  without  much  expense,  this  little  establishment 
might,  with  very  little  trouble,  be  resuscitated.  At  Ravenscraig  Castle, 
on  the  river  TJgie,  Aberdeenshire,  a  set  of  hatching  boxes  at  one  time  was 
maintained.  It  was  considered,  latterly,  that  the  Ugie  fishing  was  not 
much  benefited  by  the  operations  conducted.  A  hatching  establishment 
existed  at  Tongueland,  on  the  river  Dee,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  for  some 
eight  or  nine  years  prior  to  1871,  but,  after  the  death  of  the  then  tenant 
of  the  fishings,  Mr.  John  Gillone,  it  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to 
drop.  His  sons,  however,  it  is  understood,  contemplate  its  revival. 
The  district  board  of  the  South  Esk  (Forfarshire)  placed  a  few  breed- 
ing boxes  on  a  tributary  of  that  river  a  good  many  years  ago,  but 
these  apparently  did  not  succeed  and  do  jiot  now  exist. 

It  is  not  pretended,  however,  that  this  reference  to  hatcheries  and 
ponds  that  have  once  been  in  operation,  by  any  means  includes  all 
that  have  existed  in  modern  years  in  Scotland ;  as  it  is  believed  that 
many  private  individuals  have,  at  different  times,  made  experiments  in 
fish-culture  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale. 

Edinburgh,  Scotland,  November  26, 1884. 
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jei^XAE    FIS0JBSIES    OF    IHAI^TJU 

By  JOHN  WORTHINOTOIV,  Consul.* 

[Dispatch  No.  142  to  the  State  Department.] 

The  governor  of  Malta,  in  a  commnnication  relative  to  the  Maltese 
fisheries,  transmits  a  report  on  fishcnlture,  made  by  a  board  appointed 
by  the  government  to  report  on  the  fishing  regulations  of  Malta,  and 
also  a  report  made  by  Professor  Gulia  on  the  same  subject.  These 
reports  I  herewith  transmit.  The  governor  expresses  the  hope  that 
Professor  Baird  will  find  in  the  reports  inclosed  sufficient  information 
to  enable  him  to  afford  to  the  fish  board  and  the  Maltese  people  infor- 
mation on  the  culture  and  preservation  of  the  fish  of  Malta,  which  will 
be  of  interest  and  value  to  all  concerned  here.  The  fish  question  is  a 
very  serious  one,  as  year  by  year  the  supply  has  been  falling  off  and 
the  prices  increasing,  until  now  the  poorer  classes  of  Maltese  can 
seldom  afford  to  indcdge  in  the  food  that  ought  to  be  cheapest  and 
best  in  these  markets. 

The  nature  and  character  of  the  currents  and  bottoms  of  the  bays  and 
coasts  of  the  Maltese  Islands  are,  I  believe,  well  explained  in  Lieut- 
Commander  Henry  H.  Qorringe's  book,  entitled  ^<  Coasts  and  Islands  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,''  Vol.  Ill,  published  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  in  1879.  The  portion  of  the  volume  that  treats 
on  Malta  begins  at  page  83. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Malta,  August  23, 1885. 

REPORT  ON  the  FISHING  REGULATIONS  OP  MALTA. 

The  complaints  made  generally  by  the  several  fishermen,  principally 
owners  of  ground  seines  ("  tartanoni"),  in  regard  to  the  regulations  pub- 
lished on  November  14, 1873,  seemed  to  apply  especially  to  the  para- 
graphs following  each  of  the  articles  1, 2,  and  6,  prescribing  certain  addi- 
tional limits  to  that  kind  of  fishery  from  April  to  July,  inclusive ;  and 
also  to  the  interdiction  of  certain  nets,  which  will  be  specified  hereafter, 
and  which,  as  they  asserted,  caused  no  injury  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
and  captured  no  fish  before  maturity ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
use  had  been  conceded  of  certain  instruments  which  they  said  were 
highly  objectionable  because  of  their  disturbing  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
and  capturing  multitudes  of  young  fish  and  driving  them  away  from  our 
ports. 

Having  thus  determined  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  our  next  duty 
was  that  of  considering  attentively  the  regulations,  for  the  purpose  of 

*  See  also  page  400  of  this  volume. 
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ascertaining  whether  the  above-stated  complaints  were  well  grounded, 
and,  if  so,  to  suggest  what,  in  onr  opinion,  would  reconcile  the  interests 
of  all  parties,  and  whether  any  measure  could  be  adopted  in  furtherance 
of  the  very  laudable  object  principally  kept  in  view  in  framing  the  reg- 
ulations, namely,  the  increase  of  this  important  article  of  food. 

With  regard  to  the  restriction  to  fishing  in  certain  localities  from 
April  to  July,  inclusive,  we  beg  to  state  that,  keeping  in  view  the  object 
of  the  regulations  (namely,  that  of  preventing  the  capture  of  fish  before 
their  development  is  attained),  inquiries  were  made  in  certain  disinter- 
ested quarters  as  to  whether,  in  the  localities  referred  to,  fish  were  ever 
captured  as  stated,  inasmuch  as  the  fishermen  themselves  maintained 
that  young  fish  do  not  seek  any  great  depth  of  water.  From  these  in- 
quiries we  learn  that  practical  men  support  our  views,  namely,  that 
during  the  above  period  young  fish  from  shallow  waters  retire  to  deeper 
ones  in  order  to  repair  to  a  cooler  temperature ;  and  that,  moreover,  it 
was  the  presence  of  young  fish  in  these  and  similar  localities  which  at-  ~ 
tracted  in  considerable  numbers  to  our  ports  and  all  around  our  coasts 
schools  of  nufijratory  fishes,  such  as  mackerel  ("pizzintun''),  pelamid 
("palamit"),  and  germon  ("alonga''),  which  used  to  visit  our  seas  in 
great  numbers,  but  which  now  are  of  unusual  occurrence  in  these  waters. 

The  lessening  in  numbers,  moreover,  of  the  non-migratory  fishes 
(namely,  those  that  are  hatched,  grow,  and  fix  their  abode  in  our  ports 
or  along  the  coasts  of  these  islands),  such  as  the  wrasse,  the  sea-bream, 
the  gray  mullet  and  red  mullet,  the  bass  ("  spnott "),  and  other  fishes 
which  are  in  esteem  for  the  table  with  us,  is  daily  becoming  more  evi- 
dent. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  are  compelled  not  only  to  admit  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  restriction  in  question,  but  also  to  express  onr  hope 
that  in  course  of  time  these  nets  will  be  entirely  prohibited.  Indeed, 
nothing  short  of  such  a  measure,  which  "we  understand  was  lately  carried 
out  in  Sicily,  will  succeed  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  immoderate  and  in- 
cessant capture  of  fish,  which  capture  is  so  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  all  parties.  Still,  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  seiners,  who  are  above 
forty  in  number,  and  their  ignorance  of  any  other  trade,  induce  us,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  hope  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  use  their  nets  as 
prescribed  in  articles  1,  2,  and  6,  without  subjecting  them  to  the  addi- 
tional restriction  contained  in  the  paragraphs  following  each  of  those 
three  articles ;  on  condition  that  their  instruments  be  at  once  seized  on 
their  infringing  any  of  the  articles  referring  to  ground  seines  in  the  reg- 
ulations, and,  moreover,  that  the  license  be  granted  only  to  them  per- 
sonally, so  as  not  to  increase  their  number,  by  which  measure  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  enabled,  when  in  course  of  time  their  number  is  extinct, 
to  prohibit  these  nets  altogether  in  the  principal  harbors. 

With  regard  to  the  second  complaint,  relative  to  the  prohibition  of 
certain  nets  technically  called  '*  ghazel  tal  sardin,^  "  ghazel  tal  lacci," 
and  ^'  terrieha  tal  xilep,"  we  beg  to  state  that  as  their  use  is  limited  to 
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certain  seasons  for  the  capture  of  migratory  fish,  and  considering  both 
the  hirgeness  of  their  meshes,  which  does  not  admit  of  young  fish  be- 
ing captured,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  hanging  down  curtain-like 
through  only  half  the  depth  of  the  water  in  certain  localities,  or  even 
when  reaching  the  bottom  their  causing  no  injury  to  the  spawn  that 
might  possibly  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  their  use  can  be  allowed  without  prejudice  to  the  multiplication 
of  fishes. 

The  last  complaint  refers  to  the  objectionable  use  of  the  trawl-net 
(*'  gangamo  "),  as  it  disturbs  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  to  the  use  of  the  net 
known  generally  under  the  name  of  "mendila'^  on  account  of  its  small 
meshes;  and  to  certain  oval-shaped  rush  traps  technically  called  '^nassi 
tal  mnlett,''  or  "nassi  tal  ghalf,''  whose  meshes  being  very  small,  and 
baited  as  they  usually  are  with  biscuit-dust  and  rancid  cheese,  and  laid 
in  shallow  water  and  at  the  mouths  of  sewers,  attract  and  capture  great 
numbers  of  fishes,  some  of  which  are  only  half  an  inch  long.  The 
havoc  made  being  so  evident,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  their 
total  prohibition  and  that  a  severe  penalty  be  inflicted  in  case  of  their 
use. 

This  complaint  refers  also  to  the  trammel-net  ("  parit ")  being  allowed 
to  be  cast  in  any  locality  within  the  harbors.  As  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  these  nets  frighten  and  drive  away  the  fish  from  our  ports, 
we  recommend  that  they  be  prohibited  altogether  inside  the  Great  Har- 
bor and  Marsamuscetto  and  opposite  the  entrance  to  these  places  to 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  that  their  use,  together  with  that  of 
the  net  called  "  tond  tal  plamti  ^  in  other  localities,  be  granted  by  an 
annual  license  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

In  order  to  further  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  regula- 
tions in  preventing  the  capture  of  young  fish,  we  recommend  that  an 
article  be  added,  visiting  with  a  severe  penalty  any  one  found  in  pos- 
session of  such  fish  (commonly  called  "  torbia''),  and  authorizing  their 
seizure  on  discovery.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  such  a 
regulation,  we  append  hereto  a  list  of  the  non-migratory  fishes  with  the 
respective  length  under  which  the  fish  are  to  be  regarded  as  "  young.'^ 

List  of  fishes  considered  young  when  less  than  the  length  respectively  specified. 


Inches. 


Sc»-perch  ("buikax") 

Bass  ("spnott") 

Comber  ("sirran") 

Dosky  perch  ("  cema") 

Stone-UasB  C'dott") 

Dentex  ("denticl") 

If endole  or  cackerel  ("znrraf  ") 


Kedmallet 

All  sea- breams,  such  as  the  bogne 
("vopa"),  the  common  sea-bream 
("sparin  "),  and  the  gilt-head. . . 

Gray  mullet  ("  muleit") 

Wrasse  ("tird") 

Bainbow-wraasoC'ghanua") 


3 

4 
8 
8 


Valetta,  Malta,  April  29, 1874. 
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REPORT  FROM  DR,  G.   OULIA. 

Mr.  S.  Cacbia  Zammit  states  that  by  permitting  the  ase  of  the  trawl- 
net  called  '^  gangauo"  and  the  casting  net  called  ^'  terrieha"  in  certain 
localities,  and  by  extending  the  area  of  the  seines  (^'tartanoni"),  he 
ha9  reason  to  believe  that  several  fishermen  would  not  be  satisfied.  He 
may  be  right,  for  fishermen  are  seldom  satisfied  with  what  is  granted 
them,  especially  when  they  are  induced  to  believe  that  all  restrictiODS 
in  fishing  are  vexatious  and  useless,  and  that  all  the  machinery  of  cap- 
ture should  be  allowed  without  any  limitation  of  time  and  space. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  fishing  regulations,  some  ten  years  ago, 
the  use  of  the  '^  parit,"  then  an  unlawful  net,  was  granted  them  oat- 
side  and  inside  the  harbors,  even  on  prohibited  areas,  with  very  slight 
restrictions.  The  uso  of  the  net  called  "  mendila  ^  was  also  conceded 
on  this  area  to  procure  shrimps  for  bait.  Shrimping  is  now  carried  on 
in  Marsascala  and  in  Marsascirocco  chiefly  by  women.  The  surface 
nets  called  "ghazel  tal  lacci,"  and  some  kind  of  rush  nets  ("drajen''), 
were  also  granted.  Fishermen  here  now  asked  for  the  "gangamo,'* 
and  with  the  view  of  furnishing  them  with  more  shrimps  I  have  recom- 
mended, not  without  some  degree  of  hesitation,  that  its  use  may  be 
granted  in  certain  localities,  for  the  number  of  anglers  having  lately 
increased,  the  supply  of  shrimps,  which  constitute  the  chief  bait  for  the 
anglers,  became  insufficient.  This  fact  induced  me  to  advise  the  gov- 
ernment to  grant  licenses  for  the  use  of  the  ^'  gangamo  "  or  beam-trawl 
net,  which  has  always  been  an  unlawful  net,  even,  I  believe,  in  the  time 
of  the  Grand  Masters. 

Speaking  on  the  various  implements  of  fishing,  Mr.  Holdsworth,  sec- 
retary to  the  royal  sea-fisheries,  in  a  very  interesting  work  on  fishing 
(London,  1874),  writes :  **  It  is  well  known  that  the  beam-trawl  net 
(gangamo)  is  a  ponderous  instrument  which  hashes  the  fish  that  it  cap- 
tures and  destroys  a  large  number  that  it  does  not  capture."  All  this 
i.s  well  known  to  our  fishermen.  I  could  not,  therefore,  recommend  to 
tlie  governor  the  use  of  such  an  instrument  without  restriction.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  fishing  regulations  are  now  reduced  to  very  slight 
restrictions,  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  after  the  new  licenses  other 
petitions  should  be  presented  to  the  governor  for  further  concessions, 
namely,  the  use  of  '*  tartanoni,"  "terrieha,''  and  "gangamo'^  in  all  local- 
ities. But  by  allowing  the  use  of  these  nets  there  would  surely  follow 
SI  decline,  perhaps  a  complete  destruction  of  most  of  the  non-migratory 
iishes. 

Some  supply  of  fresh  or  brackish  water  which  empties  into  the  sea 
seems  to  be  of  importance  to  the  health  and  growth  of  some  sorts  of 
marine  creatures.  Such  bottoms,  which  are  always  muddy,  are  covered 
by  a  i:  rap  wrack  aalled  Fhucagrortis  major  ("harira"),  and  is  more  or 
less  supplied  with  eels,  gray  mullets,  prawns,  shrimps  and  other  cms- 
tuceaus,  and  mollusks,  besides  other  marine  productions  soitable  for 
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the  wants  of  the  younger  fishes,  especially  in  the  sheltered  bays  of 
Misida,  Marsascala,  and  Marsascirocco,  where  the  Fhucagrortis  occu- 
pies a  large  area.  These  bottoms  are  called  ^^ghejun''  by  the  Maltese. 
To  these  grounds  most  of  the  gray  mullets  nin  up  to  deposit  their 
spawn,  and  when  hatched  the  young  fish  remain  several  months  on 
the  same  bottoms  to  attain  their  full  growth,  and  on  these  grounds  the 
gobies  ('^mzazen")  build  up  their  nests. 

With  the  view  of  preventing  these  fish  from  being  improperly  de.- 
stroyed,  and  of  protecting  especially  spawning  and  immature  fish,  the 
use  of  the  above-mentioned  destructive  nets  was  prohibited  on  such 
areas  so  munificently  supplied  with  animal  life.  When  such  imple- 
ments are  drawn  along  the  bottom,  the  Fhucagrortis^  which  is  very 
brittle,  is  broken  in  fragments,  which  by  their  decomposition  give  oft' 
gases  inimical  to  animal  life;  stones  are  removed  under  which  small 
fish  seek  concealment  and  safety;  the  mud  is  disturbed,  rendering 
turbid  the  water,  which  thus  becomes  unfit  for  the  maintenance  of 
animal  life ;  a  considerable  number  of  the  fish  are  caught  and  others 
are  destroyed ;  the  nests  of  gobies  with  their  contents  are  disturbed ; 
and  thousands  of  invertebrates,  which  constitute  the  chief  food  of  the 
fish,  are  also  destroyed  by  these  nets. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  Mr.  Zammit  could  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  destroying  the  spawn  and 
small  fish  by  any  existing  method  of  fishing.  He  quotes  authorities 
and  facts  which  are  not  applicable  in  our  case,  for  Professors  G.  O.  Sars 
and  A.  W.  Malm  (1876)  refer  to  the  fisheries  oflf  the  coast  of  N'orway, 
where  most  of  the  esculent  species  in  special  demand  (as  the  cod)  do 
not  deposit  their  spawn  on  the  bottom,  but  drop  it  in  the  water  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  bottom. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  the  mackerel  spawn  ("cavall")  is  specif- 
ically lighter  than  sea- water,  and  that  consequently  it  floats  on  the  sur- 
face like  that  of  the  cod.  I  attribute  the  fluctuation  in  the  reproduc- 
tiveness  of  this  species,  which  ten  years  ago  was  caught  in  great  shoals, 
and  which  is  now  seldom  seen  in  our  markets,  to  the  facility  with  which 
its  ova  can  be  destroyed  either  by  fish  or  birds.  From  these  facts  Mr. 
Zammit  deems  himself  authorized  to  establish  general  rules  and  con- 
sider useless  all  fishing  regulations.  ''  There  is  no  doubt,''  says  Mr. 
Holdsworth,  "that  if  some  species  spawn  on  the  surface,  others  spawn 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.''  I  refer  Mr.  Zammit  to  the  works  of  my  friend 
Prof.  A.  Costa,  of  Naples,  who  has  given  full  details  of  the  favorite 
places  of  fishes  for  depositing  their  spawn,  with  the  view  of  showing 
him  that  his  conclusions  are  not  basi'd  on  scientific  observation.  I  have 
never  seen  floating  eggs  in  the  harbors  and  creeks  of  Malta,  or  aquatic 
birds  preying  on  them*,  during  26  years  of  careful  investigations,  espe- 
cially in  the  Bay  of  Marsascala.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any 
good  grounds  for  complaining  that  the  above-mentioned  nets  should 
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remain  unlawful  in  the  localities  covered  by  the  Phucagrortis,  It  is  a 
prohibition  that  does  not  aggrieve  fishermen,  for  the  fisheries  on  these 
small  areas  are  not  remunerative;  on  the  contrary  it  does  good,  for  it 
protects  the  fish  from  being  caught  before  maturity,  and  when  mature 
they  are  more  readily  sold  in  the  markets.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Zammit 
will  be  fully  convinced  that  the  government  is  protecting  the  multipli- 
cation of  our  non-migrating  species,  on  scientific  and  practical  princi- 
ples. Mr.  Holdsworth  remarks  that  "  we  should  fish  with  economy, 
and  above  all  we  should  fish  in  such  a  manner  as  will  not  wantonly 
waste  the  spawn  of  oar  best  table-fishes.  At  present  the  waste  of 
spawn  is  so  enormous  as  to  be  incalculable,  which  may  be  said  of  all 
fishes,  even  of  those  which  we  least  esteem  for  food  purposes." 

The  *'gangamo,"  the  "  terrieha,"  and  the  "tartanoni''  will  soon  be 
allowed  indiscriminately^  on  bottoms  called  by  fishermen  '^  trix,"  which 
signifies  rocky  bottoms  with  occasional  sands  often  covered  by  the 
Caulinea  oceanica  ('<  alca"),  such  as  all  the  bays  of  San  Paolo  a  Mare,  Bir- 
zebbugia,  and  all  other  creeks  and  bays  having  such  bottom.  I  have 
advised  that  the  area  for  the  seines  should  be  extended  all  over  the 
rocky  bottom  ("  trix'^)  of  Marsascala,  Marsascirocco,  and  San  Georgio,  1 
have  also  suggested  that  licenses  shall  be  given  for  the  use  of  the 
*'  terrieha"  in  all  localities  where  fisheries  with  the  *'  tartanoni "  can  be 
practiced.  I  foresee  that  some  amateurs,  who  fish  both  for  amusement 
and  profit,  will  probably  push  fishermen  to  ask  the  governor  to  make 
lawful  the  use  of  the  "  terrieha  ^  on  the  areas  of  the  Phucagrortis;  but 
as  I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  repeat  that  on  similar  bottoms  the  use  of  this  net  should 
remain  prohibited. 

As  regards  deep-sea  and  coast  fishing,  there  are  no  restrictions  what- 
ever. I  would  recommend  the  governor  to  encourage  as  much  as  pos- 
sible deep-sea  fisheries,  for  in  deep  waters  fish  are  obtained  in  large  quau 
titles  and  of  good  size.  I  believe  that  the  boats  and  especially  the  im- 
plements of  our  fishermen  are  unsuited  to  the  pursuit  of  the  immense 
shoals  of  fishes  that  abound  in  the  Mediterraneau.  I  would,  therefore, 
respectfully  advise  the  governor  to  appoint  a  commission  with  the  view 
of  extending  and  improving  our  fisheries  and  fishing  gear.  When 
Sicilian  fishermen,  furnished  with  valuable  machinery  of  capture,  come 
to  our  waters,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast,  they  catch 
great  quantities  of  fish,  and  our  markets  are  then  fully  supplied  with 
the  best  species  of  the  Maditerranean. 

With  the  purpose  of  furnishing  anglers  with  more  bait,  I  would  rec- 
ommend the  government  to  give  special  permission  for  fishing  for 
marine  worms  and  other  invertebrate  animals  in  places  where  such  fish- 
ing  has  heretofore  been  prohibited. 

July  14. 1884. 
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1II9«— A  DBSISB  FOR  FISH-CITIiTrRB  IN  JiALACCA. 

By  liEONABD  WBAY. 

[From  a  letter  to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird.] 

You  may  be  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  the  subject  of  fish-cult- 
nre  is  of  considerable  importance  even  to  this  small  Malay  state,  but 
such  is  really  the  case ;  I  refer,  however,  solely  to  those  fish  which  will 
live  and  breed  in  the  many  rivers  and  mountain  streams  of  this  penin- 
sula; to  freshwater  fish,  in  fact.  Personally  I  am  more  interested  in 
mountain  streams  and  sheets  of  water,  at  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above 
sea-level,  which  have  a  temperature  ranging  from  below  50°  Fahr.  up 
to  750  Fahr.  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Among  the  many  fish  that  1  wish  to  establish  in  this  state,  if  possi- 
ble, are  the  American  whitefish  (which  I  see  are  now  being  incubated 
in  England)  and  the  shad,  of  which  I  perceive  yon  have  bred  and  dis- 
tributed over  30  millions  of  young  fry.  We  have  in  Calcutta  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  a  shad  termed  ^^  hilsa,"  which  seems,  if  not  identical,  at 
least  nearly  so,  with  the  United  States  variety.  I  have  eaten  numbers 
of  them,  both  in  America  and  in  India,  and  I  fancy  your  shad  is  the 
thicker  fish.  The  questions  arise :  Can  we  in  any  way  manage  to  get 
the  fecundated  ova  of  this  delicious  fish  ?  And  will  they  breed  and 
thrive  in  our  streams?  If  any  competent  person  in  India  woald  under- 
take the  matter,  no  doubt  we  could  get  any  amount  of  ova  sent  down 
here  in  ice :  but  at  present  I  know  of  no  one  in  India  who  even  dreams 
of  fish-culture.  Must  the  shad  of  necessity  go  periodically  to  the  sea  or 
can  it  be  "educated"  to  put  up  with  a  freshwater  life  altogether! 

Have  you  in  the  grand  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  United  States  any  true 
mullet  which  will  thrive  wholly  in  fresh  water  t  I  fancy  that  there  are 
purely  freshwater  mullets  in  the  upper  rivers  of  India;  but  it  is  now 
no  many  years  since  I  lived  in  those  parts  that  I  cannot  be  certain.  One 
of  the  great  delicacies  of  Jamaica  is  the  mountain  mullet,  but  I  cannot 
imagine  how  to  get  the  ova  here  in  good  condition,  as  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived took  42  days'  in  transmission  from  that  island  to  this  place.  I 
must  try  to  accomplish  it  by  the  aid  of  the  National  Fish  Culture  Asso- 
ciation of  England,  and  they  may  be  able  to  send  me  the  American 
shad  also. 

Stsait  op  Pebak,  via  Penang,  Malacca,  June  25, 1885. 

REPLY  OP  PBOPESSOB  BAIBD. 

Although  it  is  not  entirely  impossible,  with  a  suitable  expenditure  of 
money,  yet  it  would  involve  much  uncertainty  of  a  satisfactory  result 
to  attempt  to  transfer  a  fish  from  the  United  States  to  Mulacca.  The 
two  difficulties  in  the  way  are  the  distance  to  be  traveled  and  the  tem- 
perature to  be  encountered.    The  shad  U  very  difficult  to  transport, 
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being  very  delicate  and  sensitive  to  extremes  of  temperature.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  the  eggs 
that  distance;  and  until  we  can  succeed  in  transporting  the  eggs  or  very 
young  fish  to  England,  we  may  safely  give  up  any  more  ambitious 
attempt.  There  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  transi>orting  the  eggs 
of  the  trout  from  England  to  India.  They  could  be  i)acked  in  ice,  which, 
if  renewed  from  time  to  time  on  the  journey,  would  keep  them  in  proper 
condition.  We  have  several  times  sent  salmon  eggs  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  with  excellent  results.  Whitefish  eggs,  also,  could  be 
sent;  but  this  fish  will  survive  only  in  deep  lakes  of  cold  water,  where 
the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  50  or  60  degrees  Fahr. 

We  have  no  purely"  freshwater  mullet  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
There  are,  however,  several  species  in  the  West  Indies,  and  one  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  which  are  strictly  freshwater  in  their  character; 
although  1  doubt  whether  they  would  be  better  than  those  you  can 
obtain  nearer  home. 

Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  August  13, 1885. 


163.— T0B   CSE   OF   T0B   BI^BCTRIC   I.IO0T  IN  FItlHIIVG. 

By  lilEUT.-COJIIJIIAIVDEB  SE.  li.  TANNER,  U.  S.  N. 

[Reply  to  Oscar  Hatfield,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Batavia.] 

I  have  received  the  letter  from  the  American  consulate  at  Batavia, 
dated  July  10,  1885,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  electric  lights  for  fish- 
ing.* In  reply  I  beg  to  say  that  electric  lights  are  in  constant  use  on 
board  the  Albatross  in  our  work  of  investigations.  We  have  used  an 
arc  light  hung  near  the  water,  but  the  form  in  use  at  present,  which  has 
been  most  successful,  is  an  Edison  incandescent  lamp  attached  to  an 
insulated  cable.  Although  certain  species  of  fish  in  rivers,  and  near  the 
coast,  are  attracted  by  a  bright  light,  sea  fish,  as  a  rule,  are  rather 
repelled  by  it  than  otherwise.  We  do  not  use  the  light  for  the  capture 
of  edible  fish,  but  only  in  collecting  minute  forms  of  crustaceans  and  sur- 
face specimens  which  we  could  not  procure  by  any  Other  means.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  electric  light  would  be  of  very  little  service  in  si^ 
fishing. 

Wood's  Doll,  Mass.,  August  26, 1885. 

"  The  letter  was  as  follows : 

''Some  tiine  ago  a  company  was  started  here  for  the  parpose  of  fishing  by  electric 
light.  A  variety  of  apparatus,  &c.,  was  ordered  and  received  from  Europe,  a  st-eamer 
was  C!iX)ecially  constructod,  &c.,but  the  company  cannot  catch  any  fish.  The  restilt 
is  au  apparent  faihire  and  the  loss  of  the  funds  invested. 

*'  It  appears,  however,  that  at  home  your  department  maintains  a  steamer  called  tho 
Albatross,  on  which  an  electric  fishing  apparatus  is  in  good  working  order,  and  I  have 
been  asked  by  the  company  here  to  ascertain  if  this  is  so,  and  if  so,  they  would  b«) 
very  much  indebted  for  information  regarding  it.  What  system  or  patent  is  worked  t 
Where  can  it  be  purchased  f  Any  hints  upon  the  subject  will  be  thankfully  received." 
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164^1fOTBS  UPON  FISH  AlfD  THB  FIA0EBIES. 

CompUed  by  CHAS.  \¥.  SJHIIiEY. 

[Mainly  derived  from  the  official  correepoDdence.! 

Blaok  bass  in  Germany. — Max  von  dem  Borne,  writiug  to  Mr. 
Fred  Mather  from  Bemeacben,  August  18, 1885,  says : 

"  Perhaps  you  will  recollect  that  you  recommended  to  me  the  intro- 
duction of  black  bass  into  Germany.  In  1882  I  received  some  of  these 
fish,  when  Mr.  Eckardt  returned  from  America.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  the  fish  multiplied  abundantly.  I  had  1,200  in  the  fall  of  1884,  and 
have  caught  more  than  22,000  fry  this  season." 

ZiZANiA  AQUATIC  A  FOB  GERMANY. — A  request  having  been  received 
from  Max  von  dem  Borne,  of  Berneuchen,  Germany,  for  some  seeds  of 
the  freshwater  rice  {Zizania  aqtiatica)^  a  package  was  forwarded  by 
Howe's  Express,  April  1, 1885,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

EAISINa  BLACK  BASS,  SILVEB  BASS,  AND  CBOPPIES  TOaETHEB.— Mr. 

William  L.  Leonard,  of  Winterset,  Iowa,  writes,  August  28, 1885,  that 
he  is  highly  delighted  with  his  success  in  cultivating  black  bass,  silver 
bass,  and  croppies  all  in  the  same  pond.  The  black  bass  hatched  a  fine 
lot  of  young,  and  the  silver  bass  which  were  put  in  late  in  the  season 
hatched  a  few  young.  He  proposes  to  put  blue  catfish  into  his  carp 
pond. 

WoBK  OP  THE  Maine  Commission. — Mr.  B.  M.  Stanley  writes  from 
Bangor,  Me.,  January  20,  1885,  as  follows: 

^'  The  Penobscot  should  have  at  least  1,000,000  salmon  planted  in  it 
every  year.  The  only  proper  system  to  do  justice  to  our  work,  to  the 
cause,  and  to  ourselves,  is  never  to  plant  less  than  half  a  million  for 
several  successive  years  in  any  river  to  be  restocked.  But  legislators 
make  demands  upon  us,  and  as  we  must  have  votes,  we  dare  not  always 
refuse  to  scatter  the  plants.  Our  only  hatchery  capable  of  carrying  a 
million  of  eggs  is  at  Enfield.  The  one  at  Norway  we  hire,  as  also  at 
Weld.  At  Norway  we  hatch  the  eggs  for  the  Saco  Eiver.  At  Weld 
we  batch  200,000  for  the  Kennebec  and  the  Androscoggin,  as  also  50,000 
landlocked  salmon  eggs  for  Webb's  Pond,  in  Weld.  At  Bangeley  we 
hatch  50,000  landlocked  salmon  eggs  for  Bangeley  Lakes.  At  Moose- 
head  Lake  we  hatch  100,000  landlocked  salmon  eggs  for  that  lake.  At 
Enfield  I  reserve  only  some  20,000  landlocked  salmon  eggs  for  two  or 
three  small  waters  whero  we  dare  not  refuse." 
BuU.  U.  S.  F.  C,  85 30 
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Bia-ETED  HEBBINa  TAKEN  IN  THE  POTOMAO. — On  the  28th  of  Aa- 

gUBt,  1885,  Mr.  E.  A.  Golden  exhibited  at  the  National  Moseam  a  big- 
eyed  herring  (Hlops  saurus)  which  had  been  taken  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Potomac  Biver.  It  weighed  3^  ponnds.  Being  the  first  that  he 
had  seen  from  these  waters,  he  was  unable  to  name  it  without  assist- 
ance. 

The  Ai^batboss  woek  helpful  to  fishebmen. — Captain  Collins 
writes  from  Gloucester,  August  24,  1885,  to  say  that  the  researches 
made  by  the  Albatross  on  its  late  cruise  to  the  eastern  fishing-grounds 
are  much  appreciated  by  the  New  England  fishermen.  Capt.  Thomas 
Thompson,  who  is  engaged  in  the  fresh-halibut  fishery,  desiring  to  find 
Hope  Bank,  was  greatly  aided  by  information  obtained  as  to  its  locality 
and  the  knowledge  that  there  were  about  2,000  fathoms  of  water  where 
Hope  Bank  had  been  located.  But  for  this  he  would  probably  have 
wasted  three  or  four  weeks  in  looking  for  it. 

The  whale  fisheby. — Mr.  James  Temple.  Brown,  who  has  been 
collecting  information  at  New  Bedford  during  the  past  few  weeks,, 
states,  under  date  of  August  27,  that  the  present  arctic  season  opened 
favorably,  many  of  the  vessels  being  in  Behriug  Strait  before  the 
whales  made  their  appearance.  One  vessel  had  killed  9,  another  8, 
others  7  whales  each.  The  tender  of  the  arctic  fleet  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
Cisco  August  24,  with  110,000  pounds  of  whalebone,  valued  at  $2.75  per 
pound. 

The  Ahbbioan  bepbesentation  at  the  Kaples  Zoological 
Station.— The  representative  from  this  country  is  Dr.  Charles  S.  Dol- 
ley,  who  left  the  United  States  October  23, 1884,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tering upon  his  work  at  Naples  January  1, 1885.  He  was  sent  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  the  only  American  at  present  study- 
ing at  Naples,  Williams  College  having  relinquished  the  table  formerly 
occupied  by  Professor  Clarke. 

Califobnia  salmon  successful  in  Austbalia. — The  Forest  and 
Stream,  of  January  8, 1885,  says  that  owing  to  the  persistent  energy  of 
Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  who  has  continued  his  efforts  at  introducing  salmoo 
for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  now  believed  that  the  introduction  is  suo^ 
cessful,  a  number  of  fish  having  lately  been  caught  in  the  river  Yarra- 
Yarra  near  Melbourne,  which  are  believed  to  be  California  salmon. 

Otsteb  oultube  in  a  wooden  tank.— Mr.  Fred  Mather,  writing 
from  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  August  31, 1885,  says :  **  I  have  made  a  suc- 
cess of  oyster  culture  in  a  wooden  tank,  12  by  6  feet,  with  water  pnmped 
from  the  harbor.  I  have  sets  on  shells  and  gravel  four  weeks  old  that 
are  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long.  The  experiments  were  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  New  York  oyster  commissioner,  Mr.  E.  G.  Blackford." 
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Hatching  tomcod.— Mr.  Mather  writes,  January  11,  1885:  ^'Our 
tomcod  are  hatching  splendidly ;  the  water  is  clear  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment; density,  1.021  to  1.022.  We  have  stopped  the  springs  from  leaking 
into  the  pipes  and  bringing  in  sediment  and  '  bog*ore,'  which  left  a  fer- 
raginoos  deposit  on  everything  last  year.'^ 

Tesbapin  oultubb  IN  NoBTH  CAROLINA. — The  commissioner  of 
agricolture  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Montford  McGehee,  writes  from  Ha-, 
leigh,  August  20, 1885,  that  several  citizens  along  the  coast  purpose 
breeding  terrapins  for  the  market. 

Note  on  teout  culture. — March  20, 1885,  Mr.  M.  T.  Peebles  was 
furnished  with  50  California  trout  from  the  Wytheville  hatcher^^  Un- 
der date  of  June  10  be  states  that  the  fish  have  made  wonderful  growth 
during  the  two  months  past,  having  more  than  doubled  in  size.  He  hits 
an  ample  volume  of  clear  cold  spring  water  which  will  sustain  500  trout 
with  very  little  feeding. 

Breeding  goldfish. — Mr.  Henry  W.  Elliott,  writing  from  "Rock- 
IK)rt  Cottoge,''  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  14,  1885,  says  that  his  25 
goldfish,  which  he  put  into  his  pond  last  April  and  which  were  then  only 
3  inches  long,  have  grown  to  8  inches  in  length,  and  produced  thou- 
sands of  young,  so  that  the  pond  is  fairly  alive  with  them.  Some  of 
the  young  fish  are  nearly  6  inches  long  already. 

Breeding  Japanese  goldfish. — From  two  pairs  of  Japanese  gold- 
fish received  from  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  last  winter,  Mr. 
J.  D.  Yerkes  has  from  500  to  1,000  little  fan-tails  hatched  this  summer. 
[Letter  of  Frank  N.  Clark,  September  21, 1885.] 

The  arrival  op  catfish  in  Belgium. — CTnderdate  of  Ghent,  Jan- 
nary  2,1885,  Hon.  Alfred  Lefebvre,  United  States  vice-consul,  wrote  that 
of  the  100  catfish  forwarded  November  15, 1884  (see  page  84),  93  were  still 
doing  well,  only  2  having  been  lost  since  they  were  placed  in  the  aqua- 
rium. He  says:  "Hopes  are  entertained  for  the  complete  success  of 
the  scheme  thus  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Wilson." 

An  opinion  op  the  sole. — Referring  to  the  recent  eflfort  of  the  U. 
8.  Fish  Commission  to  introduce  the  sole  from  Europe,  Mr.  William 
Stowe,  the  president  of  the  Gloucester  Net  and  Twine  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton, says :  ''I  regard  it  as  being  worth  to  us  as  a  nation  all  the  money 
the  Government  has  spent  on  it.  In  England  I  had  sole  for  every 
breakfast.    It  is  the  best  tasted  fish  that  swims." 

Capture  op  a  young  blackpish. — ^December  30,  1884,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Fisher,  keeper  of  the  life-saving  station  at  Provincetown,  Mass.,  cap- 
tured and  forwarded  a  young  blackflsh. 
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Salmon  and  tbout  in  Scotland.— Mr.  John  Anderson,  writioR 
from  Glasgow,  December  6, 1884,  says :  In  the  Bi ver  Tay  last  week,  while 
capturing  salmon  for  oar  hatchery,  we  caught  a  large  fish  weighing  do 
less  than  80  ponnds^  the  finest  and  largest  salmon  ever  caught  in  Soot- 
land.  It  was  a  clean-run  fish  from  the  sea.  Six  years  ago  the  largest 
salmon  caught  in  the  Tay  weighed  40  pounds ;  three  years  later  the 
highest  weight  was  60  pounds;  next  year,  65;  and  last  year,  76  pounds. 

The  Loch  Lomond  Angling  Association  is  trying  to  restock  this  queen 
of  the  Scottish  lakes  with  the  b3st  finny  tribes  worth  an  angler's  atten- 
tion, and  to  keep  every  stream  free  from  pollution. 

Shell-pish  wanted  fob  Utah.— Mr.  B.  S.  Yaeger  has  a  salt-water 
lake  at  Goshen,  Utah,  in  which  he  proposes  to  try  oysters,  shrimps, 
crabs,  &c.,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  lake  is  half  a  mile  wide  and  a 
mile  long.  The  water  being  as  salt  as  that  of  the  ocean,  he  thinks  there 
is  good  probability  of  success. 

GoBE(K)NTJS  ALBX7LA  EGOS  PBOM  Geemany.— By  direction  of  Herr 
von  Behr  50,000  eggs  of  0,  aXbula  were  started  on  the  11th  of  January, 
1886,  from  Bemeuchen,  Germany,  for  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  The 
eggs  were  packed  by  Max  von  dem  Borne  and  addressed  to  the  care  of 
B.  G.  Blackford,  New  York  City. 

The  eggs  arrived  in  New  York  by  the  steamer  Werra,  on  Saturday, 
January  24,  and  upon  being  opened  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  by  Mr.  Fred 
Mather,  were  found  to  be  in  good  order.  Mr.  Mather  was  instructed  on 
January  31st  to  repack  and  forward  the  eggs  to  Mr.  Charles  G.  Atkins. 
February  3d  Mr.  Atkins  reported  their  safe  arrival  at  Bucksport,  Me.; 
but  on  the  6th  he  added: 

^^Mr.  Buck  reports  1,417  of  the  whiteflsh  eggs  (0.  alhula)  dead  on  un- 
packing, and  some  others  apparently  in  bad  condition.  Evidently,  as 
a  whole,  the  invoice  is  not  in  as  good  condition  as  I  supposed  when  I 
first  opened  it." 

Mr.  Atkins  was  instructed  to  hatch  the  eggs,  and  plant  the  fish  under 
the  directions  of  Hon.  Eugene  Hale.  July  10th  he  reported  the  results 
as  follows: 

1865. 
Feb.     3.  Becei yed  eggs  of  CartgonuM  aUmla  in  ikir  condition 60, 000 

Dead  on  nnpacking 300 

Snbseqaent  losses 9,700 

April  — ^.  Liberated  in  Heart  Pond,  Hancock  Connty,  Maine 15,000 

24.  Liberated  in  Lake  Hebron,  Monson,  Piscataqnis  County, 

Maine 25,000 

50,000 

DiSTiNauiSHiNG  THB  SEX  OF  OABP.*— There  are  two  methods  for 
distin^ishing  the  sex  of  carp  which  I  have  tried,  and  in  which  I  place 
considerable  reliance.    They  are: 

(1)  By  their  heads.    The  head  of  the  male  carp  is  a  little  shorter, 

*  See  F.  C.  Bulletin,  1865,  p.  37. 
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natrower,  and  more  pointed  than  that  of  the  female,  while  the  female 
Ih  a  little  more  dish-faced. 

(2)  By  ''stripping"  or  squeesing  the  genital  parts.  The  male  fish 
always  has  more  or  less  milt  in  the  duct  leading  to  the  genital  opening, 
and  a  slight  pressure  with  the  thumb  and  foi*efinger  will  bring  some 
milt  to  the  surface  at  any  season  of  the  year.  If  the  fish  is  a  female 
no  effect  will  be  produced,  as  the  eggs  will  not  be  emittcif  unless  ripe 
and  detached,  or  partly  so,  from  the  bulk  of  the  spawn.  I  think  that 
this  ''stripping"  will  do  no  injury,  unless  it  is  so  violent  as  to  bruise 
the  fish. 

I  have  never  tried  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  carp  less  than  one  year 
old,  and  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  done.  Nor  have  1  experimented 
in  determining  the  sex  of  other  varieties  of  living  fish.  [Kemp  Gaines, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  January  27, 1885,] 


l65.~BI£POBT  OF  HATCHINO  OPEBATIONS  AT  COIiD  SPRINO  HAB- 
BOB,  IV.  T..  BVBINO  THE  SEASON  OF  1884-»8A,  AND  THE  BISTBIBI7. 
TION  IN  TflOS  SPBINO  OF  ISS^S. 

By  FRED  iriATHEB. 

(a)  Salmon  {ScUmo  solar), — Two  lots  of  eggs,  each  containing  250,000, 
were  received  on  January  15  and  January  22,  1885,  in  good  condition, 
from  the  station  at  Bucksport,  Me.  There  were  2,310  dead  eggs  on 
unpacking,  and  5,204  died  before  hatching.  Of  the  fry  there  was  a  loss 
of  68,124  before  planting.  The  disposition  of  the  remaining  425,000 
will  be  found  in  the  appended  table.  One  hundred  and  fifty  yearling 
salmon,  from  4  to  6  inches  long,  were  planted  in  Glendon  Brook,  Warren 
County,  New  York,  near  Glen's  Falls,  where  a  plant  of  fry  was  also 
made  in  1884.  Mr.  A.  N.  Cheney,  of  Glen's  Falls,  writes  that  the  fish- 
ermen report  this  brook  as  being  '<  alive"  with  young  salmon ;  and  he  has 
promised  to  send  specimens. 

(b)  Landlocked  or  Schoodio  salmon.— Eeceived  from  Mr.  Charles 
G.  Atkins,  in  charge  of  the  station  at  Grand  Lake  Stream,  Maine, 
60,000  eggs  on  March  19, 1885,  in  excellent  order;  45  dead  on  unpacking. 
The  total  loss  of  eggs  in  hatching  to  April  4,  15  days,  was  142.  Up  to 
April  20  the  fry  did  well,  the  loss  being  7,484,  but  with  increasing  temper- 
ature the  sac  was  absorbed  rapidly,  and  the  fish  should  have  been  planted 
at  that  time.  It  was  the  intention  to  place  them  in  Woodhnll  or  Bisby 
Lake,  Herkimer  County,  New  York,  but  my  letters  remained  unan- 
swered because  of  the  absence  of  the  gentleman  interested  in  these 
waters.  We  kept  the  fish  until  May  13,  and  the  death-rate  increased; 
and  I  finally  decided  to  plant  them  on  Long  Island,  after  loosing  over 
38,000  fry.    The  table  annexed  will  show  how  the  fry  were  distributed. 

(c)  Bbook  tegut  {Salvelinusfantinalis), — We  received  7,000  eggs  from 
the  station  at  Northville,  Mich.,  on  January  31, 1885.    The  moss  was 
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frozen  in  places  and  the  eggs  were  rather  dry  and  badl}^  indented,  Thd 
loss  in  eggs  was  687,  and  in  fry  was  836,  total  loss  l,52.i.  We  delivered 
5,500  fry  to  Mr.  George  Snyder,  Manhasset,  Queen's  County,  New  York. 
We  also  distxibuted  22,500  fry,  on  account  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
from  eggs  obtained  at  the  station,  and  hatched  and  distributed  100,000 
Kangeley  (Me.)  brook  trout  for  Mr,  Francis  H.  Weeks,  of  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  K.'Y. 

{d)  Bbown  teout  {Salmo  fario).— On  February  24, 1885, 1  received 
a  package  of  40,000  eggs  of  this  fish  from  Herr  von  Behr,  president  of 
the  Deutsche  Fischerei-  Verein,  one-half  on  account  of  Mr.  £.  G.  Black- 
ford and  the  remainder  to  me.  The  condition  of  the  eggs  was  good. 
On  unpacking  we  removed  1,020  dead.  There  were  distributed  28,900, 
as  shown  by  Table  III.  I  believe  this  fish  to  be  one  of  great  value  to 
our  trout  streams. 

{e)  Eainbow  teout  (Salmo  irid€U8).^We  received  a  case  of  10,000 
eggs  of  rainbow  trout  from  the  ]S^orthville  station  of  the  TJ.  S.  Fish 
Commission  on  February  25.  Condition,  good ;  loss  on  unpacking,  498. 
Another  package  containing  10,000  was  received  from  the  same  place 
on  March  9,  and  288  dead  ones  were  picked  out.  From  these  20,000  we 
lost  1,343  eggs  and  4,254  fry,  and  distributed  14,500  fry.    (See  Table  IV.) 

(/)  Whitefish  {Coregonus  clupei/ormia), — On  January  1  we  received 
from  the  Korthville,  Mich.,  station  one  case  containing  one  million  eggs  of 
whitefish  in  good  order.  From  these  we  lost  2,445  eggs  and  7,500  fry, 
leaving  99,000  for  distribution,  as  is  shown  by  Table  V.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  would  sa}'  that  most  favorable  reports  come  from  the  stocking  of 
Great  Pond,  near  Riverhead,  Long  Island,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  specimens.  Mr.  Nathaniel  W.  Foster,  of  Biverhead,  president 
of  the  Suffolk  County  Agricultural  Society,  has  written  me  that  small 
whitefish  have  been  taken  from  the  pond  and  sent  to  the  New  York 
City  markets ;  and  others  say  that  the  fish  are  in  the  pond,  but  we  lack 
the  absolute  proof  of  specimens. 

{g)  Blue-backed  teout  (Salvelinus  oquassa), — On  February  20  we 
received  a  package  of  blue-backed  trout  eggs  from  the  Maine  Fish  Com- 
mission, purchased  by  Mr.  Francis  H.  Weeks,  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 
The  number  of  eggs  as  estimated  by  the  shipper  is  not  known,  owing  to 
an  error  in  his  mixing  the  lot  for  this  station  with  one  purchased  by 
Mr.  Weeks  for  the  Adiron  dack  Club.  We  estimate  the  number  at  about 
7,000;  for  the  number  of  dead  eggs  picked  out  was  3,647  and  the  fry  lost 
numbered  2,269,  while  about  one  thousand  were  placed  in  our  poods ; 
but  thus  far  we  do  not  know  that  a  single  fish  survived. 

Other  work. — As  this  station  is  leased  by  the  New  York  State  Fish 
Commission  and  its  expenses  paid  by  them,  except  those  legitimately  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  in  the  work  of  the  General  Government,  there 
is  no  necessity  of  reporting  in  full  the  work  done  for  the  State.  Still  it 
may  be  well  to  say  that  the  hatching  of  smelts  has  been  successful  ancL 
many  thousands  have  been  turned  out.    In  the  salt-water  department 
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the  hatching  of  tomcod,  or  frost-fish  (Microgadtis  tomcodtts)^  has  met  with 
most  enconragiDg  results,  while  the  artificial  propagation  of  oysters  has 
been  very  successfuL 

Table  L-^IHairibuHon  of  salmon  from  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N,  Y.fin  April  and  May,  1885. 


Date. 


Apr.  27 
May  6 

8 
18 
14 
20 
22 
27 
30 


Fry  sent 


*60,000 
80,000 
70,000 
00,000 

1,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50.000 

4,000 


425,000 


Loss  on 
way. 


300 
100 
200 
100 


260 

400 

:4,000 

100 


5,450 


Fry 
planted. 


60,700 
79,000 
60,800 
50,000 

1.000 
49,750 
49,000 
46,000 

3,900 


419,550 


Stream. 


Clendon 

13th  brook 

Carr'e  brook 

Cedar  Biver 

Pond  near  Brooklyn  t . . . 
Paalin*s  River,  K.  J . . . . 

Pequeet  Creek,  K.  J 

Oawego  Kiver 

Maaeapeqna 


Tributary  of— 


Hndeon  River  . . . 

....do 

...do 

...do 

Jamaica  Bay 

Delaware  River. . 

...do 

Osweffo  River — 
Great  South  Bay. 


Meuenger. 


F.  A.  Walters. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
P.  MoGovem. 
F.  A.  Walters. 

Do. 

Do. 
W.  8.  Stoots. 


*  Also  put  150  yearlings  in  Clendon  brook  at  the  same  time. 

t  Private  pond  of  Mr.  McGovem,  by  request  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Blaokford. 

I  Last  lot  of  flsb,  and  wore  weak. 

Table  II. — Diatrihution  of  landlocked  salmon  on  Long  Island  from  ike  station  at  Cold 

Spring  Harbor j  N,  Z.,  May,  1885. 


Date. 

No.  of 

fty. 

Where  planted. 

By  whose  order. 

Messenger. 

May  13 
22 

4,000 
1,600 
6,000 
8,000 

Pond  at  Montank  Point 

Pond  of  J.  Ramsbottom .... 

B.  G.  Blackford 

L.  L  R.  K.  Co.'s  Express. 
James  Ramsbottom. 

do 

30 

Pond  of  John  D.  Jones 

.  .  .  •  a  .  do    ................. 

W.  S.  Stoots. 

SO 

Lake  Ronkonkoroa 

Fred  Mather 

F.  A.  Walters. 

« 

10,600 

NoTB.— The  pond  at  Montank  Point  is  owned  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Benson  and  is  said  to  be  deep  and  oold. 
The  pond  of  Mr.  John  D.  Jones  empties  into  Great  South  Bay,  and  the  fish  can  go  to  suit  water  if  they 
choose.  Lake  Ronkonkoma  is  about  60  feet  deep  in  parts  and  is  said  to  be  cool;  we  have  planted 
whiteftsh  there.  I  do  not  know  the  character  of  Mr.  Ramsbottom's  pond  or  stream,  but  tnink  it 
empties  into  the  Great  South  Bay. 

Table  III. — Distribution  of  brown  trout  from  the  station  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor^  N,  T., 

in  1885. 


fOate. 

No.  of 
fish. 

Delivered  to— 

Post-office  address. 

For  stream. 

By  order  of— 

Apr.  30 

3,000 
6,000 
3,000 

2,000 
1,700 
3,500 
2,000 
2,200 

5,500 

H.S.  Jennings 

George  Snyder 

J.  R.  Wood 

IsIiD.N.Y 

NearlsUp 

B.  G.  Blackford. 

May    3 
4 

Maniiasset,N.T 

Cold  Spring  Harbor, 

N.  Y. 
....do 

Private  pondJs 

do 

Do. 
Fted  Mather. 

12 

F.  H.  Weeks 

Swamp  brook 

....  do ,.. 

Do. 

13 

H.  Scudder 

Northnort.  N.  Y 

KG.  Blackford. 

15 
21 
30 

Dr.  A. K.  Fisher  .... 
A.  W.  Humphries. . . 
Weeks  &De  Forest. 

Townsend  &  Jones. . 

SingSTng.N.Y 

Sterlington,  N.  Y 

Cold  Spring  Harbor, 

N.  Y. 
do 

Near  Sing  Sing 

Sterling  Lake 

At  Oyster  Bay 

Mill'Donds T . . .  r 

Fred  Mather. 
B.  G.Blackford. 
Do. 

Fred  Mather. 

28,900 
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T^LE  lY.— Distribution  of  rainbow  trout  from  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  F.,  in  May,  1885. 


Date. 

No.  of 
finh. 

Delivered  to— 

Post4iiffioe  address. 

For  stream. 

By  order  of— 

May   8 

1,000 
1,000 

1,000 
4,000 

500 
2,500 
3,000 

500 
1,000 

Oeorge  Snyder 

J  R.  Wood 

Manbasset,  N.  Y 

Cold  Spring  Harbor, 

N.T. 
....do  

Private  pond 

....do.... 

S.G.  Blackford. 
Fred  Idather. 

12 

P.  H.  Weeks 

Swamp  brook 

Pond  at  Montaok . . . 

Private  pond 

Broeka  at  Sing  Sing 

StertingLake 

In  South  Bay 

In  Oyster  Bay 

Do^ 

13 
14 

A.  W.Benaoa 

P.  McGftVftm  ... 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

...  do 

B.  G.  Blaekford. 
Da 

15 
21 
22 
80 

Dr.A.K.Fl8her.... 
A.  W.  Humphries. . . 

J.  Ramsbottom 

Weeks  it  De  Forest. 

SingSinjf,N.Y 

Sterlington,  N.  Y 

Baldwin,  N.Y 

Cold  Spring  Harbor, 

N.Y. 

Fred  Hather. 
E.G.Blackfoid. 

Do. 

Do. 

14,600 

Table  Y.^JHstribuiion  of  whitefiah  from  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  in  1885. 


Date. 


Mar.  4 

11 

Apr.  8 


No.  of 
flsh. 


60.000 

6,000 

34,000 


90,000 


Where  planted. 


Great  Pond,  Riverhead,  Long  Island 

Mill-pond,  Cold  Spring  Harbor 

Lake  Bonkonkomo,  Long  Island .... 


F.  A.  Walters. 
Do. 
Da 


166^0N  A  DISEA8B  AFFECTlIf  O  THE  BAIIfBOW  TBOITT  AT  HcCI^OlTl^ 

BITER  STATION. 

By  1L.ORJEN  W.  GREEN. 

A  disease  has  recently  come  among  our  trout  which  was  never  known 
here  before,  and  it  has  killed  several  of  our  largest  breeding  trout, 
while  the  small  trout  in  ponds  near  by  have  not  suffered  at  all.  The 
disease  has  been  as  bad  in  the  river  as  in  our  ponds,  and  a  great  many 
large  trout  have  died  in  the  river.  The  first  symptom  of  our  trout  in 
the  ponds  was  that  they  refused  all  food.  They  would  eat  heartily  one 
day,  and  the  next  refuse  all  food,  and  on  the  following  day  would  be 
lying  quietly  on  their  left  sides  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  where  they 
would  remain  in  this  state  for  about  five  days,  eating  nothing,  affcer 
which  they  would  die.  While  remaining  at  the  bottom  their  breathing 
was  a  little  faster  than  was  natural.  If  disturbed  they  would  swim 
away  as  though  well,  but  only  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  turn  on 
their  sides  again.  Nothing  can  be  seen  about  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  fish  to  indicate  the  disease.  Their  eyes,  gills,  &c.,  appear  per- 
fectly healthy,  and  all  the  fish  are  fat,  but  upon  opening  them  there 
appears  around  the  heart  and  stomach  a  yellow  substance  which  seems 
hard  and  contracted.  Kot  a  trout  affected  has  lived.  I  have  used 
every  means  available  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  this  disease,  and 
I  thiuk  that  now  I  have  it  checked,  as  the  remaining  trout  are  looking 
very  well. 

Baibd,  Gax.,  September  24, 1885. 
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atatiaticaof 13.27 

gill-net  fiaheriea 49 

gill-nets 203,204,205^206,207,206 

Codfiah 78,80,110,184,298 

abundance  of 168,171.234,442 

artificial  breeding 361 

aa  bait  for  halibut 431 

catcher 182,173 

curing  of 10,310 

export  of 71,72,78 

fleet 166,178,174.197 
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CodiUh,  hatohingof 165 

In  Port  Angeles  Harbor..... 843 

landed  at  Gloncester. .  .49, 57, 61, 166^  174, 

100,203,208,445 

manner  of  oaptord 0 

off  North  Carolina 109 

oil 71.72 

on  Paciflo  coaiit 228 

reprodnotion  of 100 

salted 836 

soaroityof 833 

statistiosof 343 

tAkingof 442 

jonng 831 

Cod-hatching  reeidaes,  analysis  of 857 

Codliveroil 12 

Cod-oU 73 

Cod-roes 71,72,411 

Cohn,F 353 

Cold  Spring  Harbor,  fish  from 471, 472 

hatchery 53 

hatching  at 469 

oyster  colture  at. . . .  78 

whiteflshat 472 

Coleman&Co.,  W.T 75 

CoUins,D.E 92.245 

JohnD 287 

Joseph  W.  .40, 43, 44, 45, 48, 62. 60. 88, 80, 92, 
145, 234, 256. 336, 850, 360, 466 

Balriok  A 448 

Colorado  River,  shad  planted  in 877. 384 

Colombia  Company 75 

RiverCompany 75 

Columbia  River,  removal  of  flsh-traps  —         828 

salmonfleet 864 

Colombia,  shad  planted  at 884 

Colambos.  ship 440 

Comber 80.459 

Commodore  Foote.  schooner 344 

Commonwealth,  schooner 845 

Comstock,  Oscar 448 

Concord,  sehoooer 430 

Conecoh  River,  shad  planted  in 884 

Congaree  River,  shad  planted  in 384 

Conger  vnlgarls 80 

Conger-eel 80 

Conneoticat  River,  salmon  in 346 

tront  cnltnre  in 351 

Contentnea  Creek,  shad  planted  in 865 

Cook&Co 91 

Cooper.  J. Slsson 829,830 

Copeland,  Charles  W 43,44 

Copepoda 222,224,336 

Corcoran,  W.W.,  steamer ^70,374 

Core-ash,  export  of 71,72 

Coregonns 80 

albnla 244,468 

albns 244,263,830 

artedi 191 

clnpciformis ^. .  191. 273, 470 

clupeoldes 80 

labradoricos 101 

mamna 244 

ozyrhynchns 80 

pcllan. 81 


Coregonns  TandesiaB . 
Corliss.  Bepjamin  H. 

Corvina 

Costa,  Achille 

Coste.P V 

Cones.  £Iliot 

Courchaine.  Felix — 
Crab  fishery 
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81 

448 

248 

461 

127 

4 

129 

SO 

Ciabs 66,81,284.468 

as  food  for  lobsters 280 

enemies  of  oysters IS7 

inspectionof 106 

Cranes  destroy  carp 486 

Crangon  vulgaris 81 

Crappies 88a861,4«6 

Crawford.  S.M 448 

Crayfish 81,107 

Creighton,  Charles 138,148,329,880 

Crepidnla  fomicata 858 

Crevall6s 106,184 

Croakers,  inspection  of 106 

Crosby  &  Co.,  H.  &  J 425 

Cross,Mr  ..,.. 287 

Crucian  carp 80 

Crustaceans 227,864^460 

Cryptogam 2C9 

Cuba,  edible  shell-fish  found  near 811 

Cnlex 877 

pipiens 278 

Cultivator,  prioeof ' 109 

Cuneus 856,867 

Cunningham,  J.  T 224 

Sylvester 448 

Cura^oo^fish  caught  at.. 1 189 

Curling,  ship 440 

Currituck  Sound ,  shod  planted  In 868 

Cusk  landed  at  Gloncester 174, 199, 88^  446 

Cutting  Packing  Comi>any 74, 888 

Cuttle-fish 81 

Cybister » 811 

Cybium  macnlatum 74' 

Cyclops,  food  of  carp 841 

qnadricomis 277 

Cyclopterus  Inmpus 80 

Cygnet,  launch 889,890,891,898 

Cyperus  altemifolina 110 

Cyprinids , 235,287,289,240 

Cyprinos  carpio 80 

regius 248 

Cystophora  cristata 28 

D. 

D.A.Wilson,  schooner 199 

Dabs 80 

Dace 68,80,10b,  148 

Dall,  William  H 139 

Dan  River,  California  salmon  planted  in. .         886 
landloeked  salmon  planted  in.         387 

shadphmtedin 884,407.410 

Dannevig,  G.  M 148, 150, 164, 280, 437, 440. 448 

Danville,  shad  planted  at 884 

Daphnia,  food  of  carp 841 

Darlingtonia 858 

Darwin^  Charles 

Franoia ^ 
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Davis,  Danbar 110 

B.Bart 390 

J.C.&.J.H 119 

D:iTy,Jobn 143 

Dawes,  Henry  L 448 

Day.TroDcis 142,307 

Da^'o,  John 430 

DeBlalnvine 183 

Decaisne,  experiments  of 181,162 

Do  Caax's  lolMter-trap 306 

Deep  River,  California  8alm<m  planted  in*        306 

sliad  planted  in 365 

Deep-sea  fisheries 97,462 

D'lliilloy,  Leon 255 

DelaDO,J.S 100 

DelawareBay,  clamsin 426 

fish  factories  on 86 

Delaware  River,  salmon  planted  in 471 

shad-bat  ohinfc  on 393, 395, 399 

shad  planted  in 385,393,399 

Delawder,  George  W 108,323 

Delphlnapterus  leacus 63 

Delphinus  bairdii 140 

Denipsej,  William 234 

Denmark,  condition  of  fisheries 97 

English  trawl  in 98 

Fisbory  Association 417 

smoking  herring  in 417 

Dentox 80,450 

vulgari  s 80 

Denticete 137,140 

DePolnoy,J.W 134 

Deatooho  FiscbereiYerQin ...  .261, 275, 290, 433, 470 

Deotsche  Fischerei-Zeitung 38, 341, 428 

Dowey&Co   118 

Diamond-backed  terrapin 77 

Diatoms 1 68,416 

Dickinson,  Fred.  W 425 

Dioncea  mnscipala 353 

Dip-net 109 

Dipping  tabe 109 

Divel,B 114 

H 114 

Dogfish 109,192,229,231 

oil 425 

Dolley,  Charles  8 466 

Donaldson.  R.  J 283 

Donnelly,  Frank  L 384, 385. 407, 410 

Dories  in  fisheries 205,206,207,256,400 

Doron,  Thomas  S 96 

Diag-nets 171 

Dragon  files,  lirve  of 112 

Draper  &  Wood 433 

Dredges 52 

Dre  var.  Captain 828 

Drift-nets 177 

Drills 53 

Drosera 853,354 

Drosophyllnm 853 

Dmm 105,134,338 

Dnncan,  J.  Barker 451 

Dones,  strengthening  of 38 

Donlap,  M.  B 819 

Donn,  Matthias 805 

Dnnnipgtop,  W.  A  .„.-.,,..... ,„         984 


Dupplin  hatchery. 

Dusky  perch 

Dwyer,  Captain... 

Dyer,  J.  R 

Dytiscida 

Dytlscns 
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S. 

Ragle  Point  fishery 396^ 

Earl  of  liar,  whaler 352 

Earil,  R.  Edward 44,45^46,91,157,322 

Earls,  John  A 177 

E^t  Portland,  shad  planted  at 385 

Eastem  Shore,  fish  from 445 

Eastport,  sardlne^wining  industry  of 241 

Echidna 137 

Eckardt,  George :  263,465 

Eclipse,  steamer 222 

whaler 352 

Ectocarpus  silicnlosns  69 

Edam,  str«mer 434 

Eddie  Davidson,  schooner 334 

Edenton,  shad  planted  at 806 

Edible  British  fishes 80,81 

moUusks 81 

shell-fish 81 

qaalities  of  black  cod 226,233 

carp 111,449 

shell-fish 311 

smoked  kingfish  ....         359 

Edmonds,  James  B 125 

Edson  &  Nichols 116 

Edward  S.  E veleth,  schooner 344, 845 

Edwards,  Vinal  N 69 

Eelpots  in  Norway 300 

Eelpont 80 

Eels 80,284,348,460 

big-eyed 83 

enemy  of  carp 211 

inNorway 806 

inspection  of 105 

male  organs  of. 1 

propagation  of 315 

EiKig,Hngo 831 

Electric  light  in  fishing 464 

Electric  Light,  schooner 845 

EHzaboth  Foster,  schooner 198 

Elizabeth  M.  Smith,  schooner 167 

Elk  River,  shad  planted  in. ...  384, 388^  883, 407, 410 

Elkton,8had  planted  at 884 

Elliott,  Henry  W 467 

Ellis,  John  Frank 67,106,883,384,883 

Elmore,  Samuel 75 

Elopssaurus 466 

Embiotocoid  fishembryos 32 

Emma  A.  Hi  ggins,  schooner 834 

Emma  W.  Brown,  schooner 168,345  1| 

Ems,  steamer 433 

End  icott,  William  C 350 

Enfield  hatc^ry 465 

England,  American  fish-eggs  in 838 

carp  in 112 

fish  in 79,102,273,347,434 

herring  fisheries  of 40 

mackerel  flsheries  of 46 
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England,  market  for  pearls 298 

smoking  fish  in 418 

troat  cnltnre  in 338 

English  trawl 98 

tronteggs 851 

Engraalis  enorasicolns 80 

Entomostraca 222,224 

Erie,  pound  and  net  fishing  at 810 

Erignathns  barbatas 21 

Erik,  whaler 852 

Esox  chllensis 248 

Indus 80,192,812 

Essex  Institute,  bnlletin  of 42 

Ethel  Mand,  schooner 844 

Eulaohon 228,229 

Eaphysetes  simvs 183 

Eureka  Packing  Company 74 

Europe,  catfish  sent  to 483 

Erans,  William 224 

Evergreen,  shad  planted  at 884 

Ewart,  J.  Cossar 88 

Exeter,  Lord 274,840 

F. 

Factories,  sardine f. 241 

Fannie  Belle,  schooner 845 

Fannie  Sprague,  steamer 189,207 

Farlow,W.Q .• 42,44 

Farr,S.C 218 

Farrington,  John 888 

Fat-head 847 

Faonoe,  William 889 

Faunce's  flsheiy 887,893,898,899 

Fayetteville,  shad  planted  at 866 

Feddersen,  A 429 

Ferguson,  Thomas  B 174,386,403 

Femald  &  Co.,  D.  L 342 

Ferry  Landing,  shad  eggs  taken  at 871, 872 

Festnca  flnltans 841 

Ffennell,  Henry 78,278,839 

W.J 78 

Fiedler,  Judge 185 

Finance,  schooner 171 

Finback  whales 336,837 

Finmark,  fishery  law 413 

Firth  of  Forth,  temperature  of 223 

^sh  and  fisheries,  notes  upon 66,837,465 

Fish  Commission  Bulletin 81,43,186 

car 106,892,407 

Fish  Commission  of  Maine 823,465,470 

Kew  Jersey 393 

Pennsylvania 340 

Sweden 264 

Fish  Commission  Beport 42,181.267 

Ffsh«  drying  of 3i8 

eggs, collecting  369,393 

hatched  at  Central  Station ....  378, 885 

loss  in  hatohing 455 

time  required  to  hatch  461 

transportation  of -. 870 

factories,  offensiTeness  of 86 

feeding  of 290 

food 109 

guano 71,72 

Jliatching  in  Vennont,  declioo  of . , , .        85} 


Page. 

Fishlinea 229 

oils 58,425 

product  of  the  United  States 361 

protection  of 180 

resuscitati<m  of 65 

salting  of 818 

scaroityof 286 

seines 424 

traps  on  Columbia  Biver 828 

washing  of 817 

Fiah-oultare  at  Oouvllle,  France 255 

Lake  Saint-Front 201 

foreign  opinion  on  American        867 

improving  fish  by 289 

in  Canada 70 

China 260,252 

niinois 107 

Iowa 812 

IColacca 463 

North  Carolina 866 

Switzerland 338 

Wyoming  Territory 107 

Fisher,  A.  K ,. 471,472 

J.G '. 467 

Fisheries,  bhdk-cod 238 

deep-sea 462 

depletion  of 286 

'^  investigation  of 889 

of  British  Columbia,  atatiBtios.         424 

Gloucester 57,203 

Gulf  of  Mexico 285 

Malta 400.457 

New  Bnghud 162, 166, 170, 

197,332.442 

Norway 173 

PensacoK 245 

PugetSound 233 

Sweden 264 

Fishes,  edible  British 81 

of  Lake  Superior 191 

Fish  Hawk,  report  of  shad -batching  on..         395 

steamer 868;  870, 885, 389, 401 

Fishing,  electric  light  in 464 

Fishing  vessels,  model  for 69 

statisticsof 343 

Fish-trap,  description  of  134 

Fishway  at  Lawrence 820 

Fish  ways  required  in  Illinois 843 

Fiskeritidende 295,801,331,417,429 

Fistularia 83 

Five-fingers 127 

Flat-boats,  fishing 424 

Flat-fish 07 

Fleetwing,  schooner 344 

Float-net  in  Potomac,  prohibited 180 

Flodevig  hatching  establishment 160 

hatching  lobsters  at 280, 446 

Floods,  damage  by so 

Florida  waters,  fish  in 351 

Flounders 70,80,281,284,310 

ns  bait  for  halibut 431 

disappearance  of 16O 

hatching  of 158^  437 

inspectionof 105 

FlTisg-fish-.rf-r 189 
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Foltett  Bioluud  B 361 

FontiiiaUs 25fi.r3,486 

Ford,  Jolm  C 887 

T 

FoTMt  nod  Straom 

Forkbeud,  |i;T«itcr 80 

FertWMhlagtoB  ieine 878 

fthad  «ggB  at....SM9, 872, 87<  878 

shad  planted  »t 885 

Station 868,871,877,885 

Foeter,  Captain.; 190 

NathanielW 90,470 

Fox  lUTer,  ahad  planted  in 884 

Fox,  Sfanon 115 

Foyn,  Svend 68,64 

France,  AooUmatisatlon  Society 901,944, 258^ 

960,428,488 

American  iiah  in 244»  960. 498, 488 

beam  trawl-net  in 96 

condition  of  flalieriea 96 

flsh-cnltare  at  OoaTine 266 

Frank  A.  RaoUiffe,  acbooner 846 

Franklin,  shad  planted  at 866 

Franklin,  whaler 862 

Frants,  Bmannel  H 100 

Frederick  Janction*  shad  planted  at 88^ 

Frederick  P.  Frye,  achooner 844 

Frederlckabarg,ahad  planted  at 884 

Freeman,  A.  T.  B. 124 

Freshwater  ilah,  production  of 440 

flaheriea 264 

Frey,Bmile '. 868 

Frogcnltore 209,889 

Froat-flah,  appearance  of.... 858,471 

Froeen-herrlng  ilahery 168,164,204 

landed  at  Glonoeater.  .166. 204, 205, 

206,207,208 

Frye,  William  P ".....        448 

Fncacem 229 

Fncoa 60 

Fuller,  A.  B 828 

Fnngna 272 

Fnailbrmis 181 

Fnaia  aerratoa 806 

Fyke-nets  in  Potomae,  prohibited 180 

O. 

Gadna 226 

•f^iinna 80 

fimbria 225 

lota 80 

loacoa 81 

merlangna • 81 

moRfaoa 80,411 

pollaohlna 81 

Tirana 80,411 

Gaines,  Kemp 87,468 

Gallishon,  Joseph 28 

Gamgee,  John 48 

GardcAng 417 

Gorfiah  in  Bngland 79 

Gktfman,  Samuel 127 

Gars 80,07,284 

Garriea 222,224 

Garwood,A.... 485 


Ghmmon^  Samuel a 

Gay.0 248 

Gegenbanr.C 137,138.143 

Genera,  whiteflsh  eggs  sent  to 868 

Gentlea,  as  bait  for  carp 107 

George*s  Bank  flaheriea 164.445 

Georgetown  Gas  TTorka 125 

Georgia  brig 200 

Georgia  waters,  shad  in 100 

G«rbe,Z 193 

Gorman  Fishery  Association.  .244, 267, 261, 277, 423 

Germania,  whaler 358 

Germany,  American  flsh  in 261, 262, 341, 433, 465 

brown  trout  from 470 

Coregonos  albula  eggs  from ...        468 

diminution  of  flshwies 97 

flshaggsfrom 466 

market  for  pearis 293 

paradiae>fl8hfrom 85 

smoUngflshin 418 

trawl  in 06 

Zisaniaaquatlcafor 4K 

Germinating  influence  of  aunlight '208 

G«rricr,JefRrey 171 

Gertie  Brlyn,  achcona^ 345 

Giant  kelp....' 112,229 

Gilbert,  Charlea  H 45 

V.L 851 

GHehrist,  Watt  &  Co 828 

Gile,W.S 67 

Gni,  Theodore 42,183 

Glll-nets  in  cod  flabery 163,168,173 

Potomac,  prohibited 180 

whiteflsh  flaheiy 115.120,884 

Gillone,  John 456 

Gilt-hesd 80.469 

Glass  grills 451.462.455 

GlaucosgnllB 223 

Globiooephalus 136.141 

melaa 91,185,139 

Gloucester,  flsh  reoeiTsd  at 165^166.170.174, 

190^835,445 

flsberiesof 67,203 

fishing  fleet 165,170,174,204 

mackerel  flahery  for  1884 843 

Net  and  Twine  Company 467 

Gloucester  Point  flsheiy 

shad  planted  at 

8tatisticsof;forl884 843 

Tcssels,  damage  to 198 

Glyceriaflnitana 848 

Glycbneris  generosa 176 

Gobies 461 

Gobio  fluviatilis 80 

Crobiosoma 83 

Golden  ide 254 

orf;priceof 109 

Golden,B.  A 466 

Goldflah 67,106,109,235,467 

Goode,  G.Brown 8,42,48,45^47,128 

€k>rringe,  Henry  H 457 

Goshen  Creek,  shad  planted  in 

Gould,  A.  A 

Kathaniel  B 216 

Graseal 21 
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Gramm^Otto 68 

Grand  Banks,  ilsh  from 445 

flahingon 256 

mudeloaghon 291 

Grand  Like  Stream,  salmon  ftom 400 

Grant,  J.R.J.M 455 

U.S 29 

Grapwraok 460 

Grii8bdll,P 417 

Grrasa  aa  food  for  carp 236 

foroarpponda 841 

Grass-cloth 239 

Grass-flsh .' 288 

Gray,  D 222 

Gray  mullet 458,450,460 

^  plover 224 

seal 21 

Grayling 80,244,338 

Greaae-flsh 225 

Great  Britain,  herring  fisheries  of. 87 

salmon  in  fresh  water  in. . .         307 

treatywith 447 

GreAt  Pond,  whitefitih  planted  in 470 

Great  Sonth  Bay,  salmon  planted  in 471 

Green  cod 225,228,229 

frogs 211 

Green,  Loren  W 809,343,473 

Green  Biver,  salmon  idonted  in 306 

shad  planted  in 384 

Green^Beth 275 

Green  turtles 99 

Greenland  ahark 301 

whole  and  seal  fishery 852 

GreensboTongh,  salmon  planted  near 367 

Greenway,  shad  eggs  t<aken  at 871,872 

Grenadiers 256 

GiJlae 217,307,454 

Grisard,  Mr 260 

Griaons  (Samaden),  whiteflah  eggs  to  . . .         358 

Groundling 80 

Ground-seines 457 

Ground-sharks,  abundance  of .-: .  231, 256 

Groupers 304 

Gudgeons 80,143 

Gulf  of  Califiymia,  pigmy  aperm-whale  in        450 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  abundance  of  fish  in 304 

fisheries  of  the 285 

red-snapper  ground  in . .         145 

shadplanted 877 

Gulf  of  St»  Lawrence,  fi8hfh>m 445 

mackerel  taken  in .         344 

Gulia,G  ....^ 457,460 

GuUa 222,224 

Gun-harpoon 64 

Gunnison.  James  W 77 

Gunpowder  River,  shad  planted  In 384, 407, 410 

Gurnards 80 

Gurnet  butterfly 80 

Gurnet  life-saving  station 847 

Gnaaie  Bloiadell,  schooner 344 

Gnatavns,  A.J 119 

Guy,  J.  K 451 

Gwineod 80 

Bull.  U,  S.  F.  C,  86 31 
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H.  A.  Duncan,  schooner 190 

H.  Sb  Kowe,  schooner 345 

Haook,H 262 

Haddock 80,164 

export  of 71,72 

fisheries  of  Denmark 07 

fishery  at  Ryemonth 361 

landed  at  Gloucester 01, 106, 174, 

204-208,445 

smokingof 418 

statistics  of 343.425 

Haidah  Indians 225,226,229.234 

Hake 33,80,88.445 

hinded  at  Gloucester 57, 58, 61, 174. 199, 

203,335,445 

HaIe,Bugene 468 

Halibut 80,90,164,228 

abundance 168,205 

boitfor 431 

fisheries 58,61,89,97,429,466 

fleet 173,174.197 

landed  at  Gloucester  .  .57, 60, 165, 166, 199, 

208-208, 335, 445 

pickled,  export  of 71,72 

price  of 61,171 

salting  of 432 

scarcityof 62,90 

smoked,  compared  with  kingflsh        859 

smoking  of 418 

statistics  of 343,426 

taking  of 168,226,233,431 

Halichoorns  grypus 21 

Hall.Captain 453 

Halp6rine,E 353 

Hamburg,  smoked  herring  exported  to  . .         421 

Hamilton,  Inspector 168 

Hamlen,  William 401,406,410 

Hand-lines 233,345 

Hanthome  Company,  J.  0...^ 74 

Hapgood,  A.  S 362 

Harger,  Oscar 44 

Harkness,H.W 346 

Harlow  &  Co.,  John 114 

Harp  seal 21,22,24 

Harrell,  J.  Dock 96 

Harris,  Gwynn 192 

Harrisburg,  shad  planted  at 384,410 

Harry  G.  French,  schooner 345 

Harvie-Brown,  J.  A 221 

Hat  Creek  hatchery 343 

Hatcheries  of  Korway 489 

Hatchery  for  salt-water  fishes 146, 149, 154 

Duke  of  Sunderland's 456 

Marquis  of  Ailsa's 454 

moving 106 

Hatching  cones 386,892 

Hatfield,  Oscar 464 

Hattie  Evelyn,  schooner 344 

Hattie  Linnell,  schooner 334 

Haul-seine,  prohibited 180 

Havre  de  Grace,  shad  hatching  at 340, 393 

Haw  River,  shad  planted  in 365 

Heart  Pond,  whiteflsh  planted  in 168 

October  %4,  188ff. 
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844 

400 

83 

856 

345 

245 

844 

845 

205 

Henry  Wilson,  schooner 198,100 

267 

219 

150 

150 

428 

190 

841 


Holen  H.  Adams,  sohooner. . 
Hely-Hutchinson,  Walter.. . 

Ilemirbombas 

Hemphill,  Henry 

Henri  N.  Woods,  schooner  . . 
Henrietta  Frances,  schooner 

Henry  Dennis,  sohooner 

denry  L.  Phillips,  schooner. . 
Henry  W.  Wood,  schooner 


Hensen,  V 

Herling 

Herlofbon,  Ole  J 

Oscar 

Hermann,  Baron  Ton 

Herons,  favoiite  flshins  ground  of. 

white 

Herring 80,224.228,831,859 

abundance  of 50,196^208,832.890,402 

catch  of 177 

caring  of 18,40 

eatenbysQuid 62,88 

fisheries 17,40.61.87,97.164,102 

food  of 126,305.831 

fh»eii,  exports  of 71.72 

hatching  of  ., 873.405 

inspection  of 105^348 

landed  at  Gloncester 58, 174, 203-208 
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